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PREFACE. 


Tae following work is intended to complete the plan 
which the writer proposed, when publishing his Lectures 
on Biblical Critieism. Having prepared the way for the 
interpretation of the sacred volume by describing the 
principles on which the text is adjusted, it remained for 
him to unfold the general rules that should guide the 
Biblical expositor in ascertaining and presenting the true 
meaning. Such a system of Hermeneutics has accord- 
ingly been attempted. ‘The fundamental principles, con- 
stituting the theory of interpretation, have been laid down 
and exemplified. As it would have been comparatively 
useless to state naked precepts apart from the mode in 
which they should be applied in exegesis, numerous ex- 
amples are given, which may lead the inquiring student 
to a right apprehension of the extensive operation of a 
few hermeneutical laws. | 

The volume is published under the impression that such 
an one was needed. It is true, that there are various 
books on Hermeneutics in the English language, but none 
of them 15 constructed on the plan which the author re- 
gards as best adapted to the subject. They are unne- 
cessarily brief, encumbered with a multiplicity of rules, 
deficient in examples, objectionable in arrangement, or 
partially antiquated. A course has been pursued differ- 
ing in several respects from that of other writers—a course 
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designed to be more obvious to the majority of Biblical 
readers, and more practical in its genuine result. 

It is not pretended that the volume exhibits a complete 
system of Hermeneutics, in the view usually taken of the 
subject. Many will look in vain for chapters on emphasis, 
the figures of speech, the principles of prophetic interpre- 
tation, &c., which have been purposely omitted. The 
first does not appear rightly to belong to Hermeneutics, as 
far as the author is able to see, though he cannot pause 
to explain the reasons of his opinion. To describe gram- 
matical or rhetorical figures separately, is the business of 
grammar or rhetoric ;—and it would have been inconsis- 
tent with the original plan to take up the third topic at 
length and by itself, as if it were peculiar or unique. In 
addition to these, the second leading part of the subject 
has been omitted, viz. the best mode of giving an exact 
delineation of the original when understood, or of bringing 
forward the meaning after it has been discovered. Here 
the character of versions, paraphrases, commentaries, and 
scholia should have been discussed, with the comparative 
merits of these expedients for making the mind of the 
Spirit intelligible to others. To compensate for the 
omission of this division, it has been incorporated. with 
the other. It appeared of little consequence to reserve 
for it a distinct place; while the volume increased to such 
an extent as to compel abridgment. Perhaps also, some 
may consider Schleiermacher’s definition of Hermeneutics, 
which excludes from the science the art of appropriately 
explaining the meaning of an author (die Darlegung des 
Verstandnisses), as more philosophical and correct than 
the usual explication. © 
- The nature and characteristics of Hebrew poetry have 
been waived, chiefly for want of sufficient space, although 
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it was at one time intended that parallelism should be no- 
ticed at large, and the late attempts of Koester and Ewald 
to extend the principle to entire verses, brought under 
review. In the mean time, it may be said of Ewald’s 
“ Allgemeines iiber die Hebraische Poesie,” published at 
Gottingen in 1839, that it is a very ingenious and elabo- 
rate essay on the structure and strophes of Hebrew poetry, 
thoroughly German in its nature, and metaphysically ob- 
scure. That it is a’ failure, it would not be difficult to 
demonstrate, although it displays great acuteness and ori- 
ginality of conception. 

The Bibliographical Appendix has been compiled with 
considerable labour, and a studious desire of accuracy. 
The author is satisfied that he has given as fair and im- 
partial a judgment respecting the works noticed, as his 
acquaintance with them warranted. ‘It is time, that stu- 
dents of the Bible should cease to be guided by the deci- 
sions of popular reviews and sectarian magazines. It is 
time, that bibliographical notices should be made to serve 
as useful guides to the inquirer, and not as laudatory com- 
mendations calculated to mislead. <A faithful estimate of 
such books as are mentioned has been attempted; how far 
the attempt is successful, remains to be determined by the 
opinion of competent scholars. On this as well as every 
other subject, the writer has exercised independent thought, 
uninfluenced by the praises or censures pronounced by 
others, and often unknowing of their particular senti- 
ments respecting the volumes and dissertations inserted 
in the chapter. In the absence of a full history of Bibli- 
cal interpretation from the Reformation to the present 
time, the portion in question may serve to indicate the 
progress of Hermeneutical investigation, with the various 
phases through which it has passed. 
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The book contains general, not special Hermeneutics, 
With the former it is wholly occupied. This arose from 
the leading idea that guided the author, viz. that the Bible 
should be as far as possible its own interpreter. The 
manifestation of such a plan is prominent throughout. 
It has been kept steadily in view. Hence special Her- 
meneutics have been avoided—and hence, too, the Her- 
meneutics of the Old and New Testaments have been 
combined, after the manner of the older writers. In special 
Hermeneutics great room is afforded for the introduction 
of doctrinal sentiments previously held, and the influence 
of theological creeds previously subscribed. They embody, 
in general, the doctrinal system of a particular individual, 
which is brought to bear upon the exposition of Scripture 
in an order the reverse of right. Avoiding a procedure 
so objectionable, the author of the present volume has 
studied to simplify the principles of interpretation as 
much as possible, so that all Christians, sincerely profess- 
ing to receive the Bible as the word of God, may be 
disposed to acquiesce in them as certain and self-evident. 
They have been in some degree azxiomatised, which can 
only be done with success by resting on the broad basis 
of Scripture and common sense together. 

The idea may occur to some, that two topics have been 
treated with a copiousness disproportioned to the others 
with which they are associated, viz. the quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New, and the apparent con- 
tradictions of Scripture. ‘The reason of this is, because 
they demand more detail in order to be useful to the 
student of the Bible. If it be found, that nothing essen- 
tial has been omitted in either, or that the discussion of 
them is satisfactory and near to completeness, the writer’s 
design has been answered. Had space permitted, other 
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chapters should have been enlarged, and appropriate ex- 
amples increased. Possibly this may be done at a future 
time, should a second edition be called for. 

The author is sincerely sensible of many imperfections in 
the work which he now ventures to send forth. But he has 
endeavoured to do what he could, in the time and circum- 
stances connected with its composition. Had he possessed 
greater advantages and leisure, it might have had a higher 
claim to the approbation of learned and intelligent judges. 
By the kind providence of God he has been enabled to 
bring it, such as it is, to a termination; and it is his 
humble prayer, that it may tend to promote the intelli- 
gent study of the Holy Scriptures, to restrain error, and 
to check the influence of unsound exposition. It is of 
préeminent importance, that a healthy piety, founded on 
a clear apprehension of divine truth, should be formed 
and matured. Dangerous sentiments, professedly drawn 
from the word of God, are widely afloat in the religious 
world. Delusive views of essential doctrines are fearfully 
prevalent. It becomes, therefore, the imperative duty of 
each one who undertakes to expound the Bible, to have 
certain fixed principles by which he may be guided amid 
the rubbish of antiquated notions and the accumulation of 
ingenious novelties thrown in his path. Let him seek for 
truth and truth alone, undismayed by the opprobrium of 
sect, the standard of party, the fear of heresy, the tyranny 
of prejudice, or the current of opinion. The Bible must 
be his only infallible text-book. To understand its para- 
mount disclosures, he should bring all the perspicacity 
and learning he may possess, unswayed by the dogmas of 
any creed, however wisely framed, or industriously lauded. 
Let him strive to attain, under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, those broad, comprehensive views of revelation, 
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which shall at once settle and enlighten the mind, while 
purifying the heart from selfishness and sin. If rules 
have only a negative effect, they will not be worthless ;— 
if their only tendency be to keep away from false opinions 
claiming to be derived from the word of God, they will 
not be propounded in vain :—but if they have a positive 
as well as a negative character ;—if they be adapted to 
open up the true meaning, no less than to discountenance 
erroneous exegesis, they will rise im importance in the 
estimation of the believer, and demand to be faithfully 
applied, with all Christian ‘sobriety and holy solicitude. 

In conclusion, the writer cordially adopts the language 
of the illustrious Neander :—“ The judgment of all im- 
‘partial friends of truth, be it favourable or adverse, will 
be always welcome to me. The judgment of those who 
are the leaders or slaves of parties and schools, I despise. 
Every kind of popery, whether it be a. state-church, a 
doctrinal, a pietist or a philosophical, an orthodox or a 
heterodox popery, is to me an abomination. May the 
Lord preserve to his church that rrrepom which he has 
procured for her, and prevent his disciples from becoming 
the slaves of any man, or of any human spirit !” 


' The Indices have been compiled by the Rev. James 


Bewglass, to whom I beg to express my grateful acknow- 
ledgments. 


LANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT CoLLeGE, MANCHESTER, 
March 31st 1843. 


ew A table of Errata will be found at the end of the volume. 
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SACRED HERMENEUTICS. 


CHAPTER I. 


HERMENEUTICAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


THE meaning of all language, written or spoken, is developed 
by the application of general laws, usually termed Hermeneutics. 
These principles, in their relation to Scripture, are styled Sacred 
‘Hermeneutics ; and their application to particular instances has 
received the name Exegesis. When the interpreter has obtained 
a pure text by the results of criticism, he enters upon another 
and a more important field. He has now a twofold duty to per- 
form : jirst, to associate in his own mind with the terms employed 
the exact ideas which the Spirit intended they should symbolise ; 
and secondly, to excite the same ideas in others by means of 
spoken or written a He has to apprehend the meaning of 
Scripture, and to exhibit it, when apprehended, 80 83 to be in- 
telligible. In this way he steps forth into a higher criticism than 
that of textual settlement. Hitherto he has been employed in 
clearing away. impediments, and preparing the soil. Initiatory 
processes being completed, the problem has been made ready for 
solution. To it, therefore, as to a momentous demonstration, he 
addresses himself with all diligence, feeling that in its successful 
treatment high interests are concerned. But there are certain 
qualifications which must not be forgotten. The Bible is a book 
peculiar in its kind, and authoritative in its claims. The source 
from which it comes is heavenly ; the message it announces, ele- 
vated and ennobling. It awes by its supernatural energy, or 
attracts with a persuasive power. We find that it depicts our 
condition with unerring truth, whilst the unaffected simplicity 
and majesty of its delineations commend themselves to the ac- 
ceptation of all. A book so wondrous should not be rashly ap- 
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proached. Qualities of head and heart are needed by him who 
undertakes to expound it, not merely as ornamental appendages 
but inseparable concomitants of real advancement. These may 
be divided into three aus —Ist, Moral; 2d, Intellectual; 3d, 
Literary. 


lst, A singleness of desire to know the mind of God, accom- 
panied by a sincere and steady determination to obey it. 

This state of mind is of primary importance in every investi- 
gation of the Holy Scriptures. When we view their affirmations 
as directly addressed from heaven to beings immortal and ac- 
countable, we put ourselves so far in a right attitude for ascer- 
taining their true meaning. If we be disposed to look for divine 
light, or to reckon our own wisdom unable to conduct us to a 
saving acquaintance with the truth, we shall go with cheerful 
docility to that sacred book which contains the record of eternal 
love. According to its impressive statements, we are morally 
impotent— alienated in affection from Jehovah— indisposed to 
his faith and favour. Our desires, going out habitually towards 
forbidden objects, are not directed to Him. This is the charac- 
ter which all bring along with them, in the first instance, to the 
infallible source of true knowledge; and unless it be corrected, 
selfish or sinister motives will assuredly prevail. A thousand rea- 
sons for the perusal of this volume, rather than one which com- 
mends itself to the approbation of Jehovah, soon present them- 
selves. Mere curiosity impels many to read its pages with great 
interest. Imbued, it may be, with a taste for history, chrono- 
logy, geography, or some other department of knowledge, they 
are anxious to ascertain the sentiments of the various writers on 
these topics; heedless the meanwhile of Him who inspired them, 
or of the great salvation to which minor details are subordinate. 
A book so ancient, coming, as it does, with an authoritative de- 
mand upon the faith, excites an eagerness to know how these 
topics are treated. Some even dare to read in order to find with- 
in itself a ground for rejecting its holy claims, and casting off the 
restraints of its severe morality. We might thus enumerate very 
various, but oft commingling reasons, by which men are induced 
to peruse the Scriptures. But there is one motive that ought 
ever to actuate the believer in approaching them, viz. a simple 
desire to know the will of their omniscient Author. This is the 
predominant and pervading feeling of the true Christian, as he 
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takes up the volume on whose reception his destiny depends. 
When I thus reverentially draw nigh to Jehovah through his 
word, I put myself in the posture of submission, and prepare my 
powers for a believing apprehension of the momentous truths he 
has been pleased to communicate. But should any other feeling 
acquire the ascendancy within me; should 1 entertain the idea 
that some things are incredible ; or that the tone of the commands 
is far too strict for the infirmities of humanity, I begin to set 
myself against the Creator, and claim a higher wisdom than be- 
longs to man. My pride rises up to counteract the better prin- 
ciples of my nature, and transfers me to a less favourable position 
for surveying the wide field of revelation. It is this which pre- 
sents gn insuperable barrier to a cordial and complacent reception 
of the word —the latent pride of understanding suddenly starting 
into activity, when an authoritative demand for total subjection 
is made upon it by the Almighty. In hours of sober seriousness, 
when we would come to the word as little children with the ut- 
most simplicity, we hear the knockings of a sinful pride ready to 
suggest unrighteous thoughts. 

That we should entertain an honest desire to learn the revealed 
will of God, is not only useful, but indispensably necessary to the 
attainment of the end proposed. We shall never discover its full 
meaniag, till we come with hearts longing to know ,the mind of 
our heavenly Parent. Here he speaks to us, commanding and 
beseeching us to give ear to his words ; and unless we attend to 
. the gracious message with an eagerness proportionate to its value, 
we cannot expect to know its worth, or enjoy its comfort. We 
must submit to the teaching of God, ere we be prepared to com- 
prehend the real import of his communications. No human 
science compensates for this single-hearted desire; no extent of 
acquirements furnishes an equivalent. It cannot be purchased 
for gold, or bought with silver. Nor does it spring up sponta- 
neously in the soil of unrenewed nature. Rather is it a plant of 
heavenly origin, pointing to God its great author, and bearing 
fruit to the glory of his name. We are thus conducted to the 
source of that desire which forms a qualification indispensable to 
the true expositor. The influences of the Holy Spirit produce it. 
Without Him, it cannot exist or abide in the heart. The training 
of the schools suffices not to call it into existence; nor can a re- 
ligious education furnish it. The operation of the Holy Ghost 
alone can create and preserve it in living activity, amid opposing 
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passions. Vain is the expectation to arrive at truth without His 
gracious guidance, or to be fed with the rich viands of heaven 
from the table of our own poverty. I am quite persuaded, that 
we shall never be penetrated with an abiding sense of the wisdom 
of thus putting ourselves directly under the tuition of God, until 
we receive his Spirit in answer to prayer. Do we supplicate at 
the footstool of mercy ἢ the mind is enlightened, and the honest 
determination formed. Do we cease to pray? the soul is covered 
with the sable curtain of unbelief; it loses the attributes of ho- 
nesty and humility ; the motives are complex and corrupt. 
Where then is the student of Scripture, who habitually searches 
the sacred volume with a sincere and steady desire to know the 
will of the Most High? Such an one is truly illuminated, To 
him, the paltry motives of petty theologians are unknown. He 
searches, not to defend a favourite system, or to woo the perishing 
praise of men by ingenious opinions, but to discover the solemn 
and sublime truths unfolded by God for the salvation of men. 
His heart is touched with the torch of heaven; and it requires no 
prophetic vision to foresee, that he will succeed in his researches. 
He will be infallibly guided into the way of truth, righteousness, 
and peace. ‘The word of God will become plainer as he reads, 
obscurities gradually vanishing from its surface before the strength 
of heavenly principle. The great mountain will become a plain. 
Things inexplicable to the tortuous mind will develop themselves 
to the eye of enlightened faith and earnest expectation. Humble 
submission to the teaching of Heaven will usher the dominion 
and dignity of truth into the soul. Such are the results of the 
attitude of mind to which I would seek to call attention. Those 
who wish to be good interpreters must obtain it. The Holy 
Spirit is willing to bestow it, in answer to prayer; and present 
duty urges to ask its bestowment. Perhaps some cherish the 
secret wish, that the result of their inquiries may tend to the 
upholding of a system, or the honour of a creed; and are even 
uncasy lest fundamental investigations shake the theological struc- 
ture they have been wont to admire. But such possess not the 
moral frame recommended by sanctified reason. They long like 
Israel after the flesh-pots of Egypt. We want every student to 
banish these unworthy conceptions, and to become the sincere 
follower of Jesus. Come and learn of me, is His invitation to 
all— thus shall ye find rest to your souls. Approach with reve- 
rential awe and prayerful spirit. Expect that your doubts will 
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dissolve in the clear light of His countenance ;— that the promise 
of rest will be fulfilled in deliverance from perplexity. Were this 
moral preparation contemplated in its preéminent desirableness, 
and humbly sought by every professed interpreter, the creeds of 
churches would exhibit fewer diversities. 

But some are desirous to know the will of God, and averse to 
obey it. They approve of it in theory, but not in practice. They 
survey it as a beautiful portrait which cannot exert a permanent 
influence on the conduct, or infuse into the bosom a‘ vigorous 
current. Now the interpreter must be persuaded in his own 
mind to follow the will of Jehovah, as far as he discovers it in 
the Scriptures. Knowledge without piety is not sufficient. Let 
there be a combination of both.. To stop short with the former, 
is to disobey the commandment of God, and to exclude the soul 
from the element of its own safety. ‘If any man will do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.”* 
Consistent walking with God has a mighty influence on the re- 
ligious faith. How many set out with atheism in their lives, and 
become infidel in their opinions, deriving fuel from practical un- 
godliness to feed the unholy flame that burns up every sound 
principle! It is no uncommon thing to witness extensive know- 
ledge without corresponding practice, as though we were designed 
to be creatures of dry intellect — beings devoid of practical energy 
or devoted holiness. But the Bible brings us into contact with 
holy men, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
To understand their language, we must be holy ourselves ; else 
we may be ready to exclaim, Ye bring strange things to our ears, 
—a new doctrine, which we cannot understand. What commu- 
nion of soul can the selfish sinner have with the sacred writers ? 
To understand the poet’s creations, we must be imbued with a 
poetic 4aste, and enter into the very conceptions of the man of 
genius whose productions we admire. So is it with other studies. 
To comprehend or relish the profound speculations of the mental 
philosopher, we must imbibe a kindred spirit of investigation, and 
go with ardour to the examination of his works. And thus too 
with the sacred interpreter. He comes into the society of holy 
men and high themes. He ascends into a region of hallowed 
purity, where eternal truth reigns. How then can such com- 
panionship be suited to the apprehension of him who cherishes 
no sincere determination to follow the leadings of perfect good- 

* John vii. 17, 
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ness? He cannot hope to be initiated into the full sense of the 
. Scriptures, if his heart be not open to receive the lessons of su- 
preme wisdom; and if the spirit of obedience be absent. A current 
of holy feeling pervades the Bible; and holy in the bosom must 
be the current of feeling which commingles with it. Between 
the genius of the Bible and the ungodly man there is no cement- 
ing element. He is amazed at the strangeness and frequent re- 
pulsiveness of the precepts he meets with. He perceives not their 
meaning, because he does not heartily love it. Just as in nature 
two bodies repel each other ;-so does the mental element of un- 
godliness shrink back from the spiritual revelations of heaven, 
refusing to sympathise with their quickening power. But the 
determination of the godly to act according to the ascertained 
meaning of the divine will, is with them a-habitual purpose. As 
they believe, so do they live and move. Their consistent, con- 
scientious desire is, to submit in all things to the dictates of di- 
vine revelation. 

This is the great secret of the success of many interpreters 
who are not furnished with much learning, viz. a steady deter- 
mination to receive doctrines as principles intimately connected 
with their well-being. On the contrary, it is not difficult to ac- 
count for the failure of some, who heap together stores of erudi- 
tion, whilst they are neglectful of the necessity of entire confor- ὦ 
mity to the standard of righteousness. ‘They who never possessed 
a treasure cannot estimate its value aright. Men without spiritual 
relish for the things that are written, cannot open up to others 
beauties unperceived by themselves. 

The mind tinges language with its own colours. . If, therefore, 
it be corrupted by vicious habits, or pernicious dogmas, the purity 
of revelation is tarnished. When systems of philosophy are the 
standard by which it measures the word of God; or whem reason 
alone decides in matters of faith, it is easy to perceive that the 
consequences will be detrimental to the meaning of Scripture. 
A distorted mind imparts ambiguity to diction where no obscurity 
exists ; or disputes about the signification of words which an in- 
genuous mind sees in the light of its own simplicity. All hunt- 
ing after ingenious novelties or recondite meanings, discovers a 
spirit corrupted by the artificial employments of life, by the me- 
taphysical subtleties of scholastic theology, or by a fancied supe- 
riority seeking to display its own acumen. It has often been a 
subject of surprise, that conflicting opinions should be founded 
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on the same words, and derived from the same passage. Men 
not deficient in judgment or slow in perception take opposite 
views of paragraphs not obscure in themselves. But were the 
moral qualification to which we have adverted sufficiently insisted 
on, the wonder should soon abate. When reflecting indeed on 
the promise, ‘“‘ and they shall be all taught of God,” we may 
well marvel that Christians disagree so widely in their exposi- 
tions of Scripture, and consequently in their notions respecting 
faith and duty. But such diversities arise because the promise is 
not realised. We are shut up to the conviction that prayer is 
mightily-overlooked ; else the great Teacher of the church would 
produce greater similarity in the sentiments of brethren. We re- 
fer not to such persons as are virtually under the power of Satan, 
and whose eyes the god of this world has blinded; but to the 
true professors of Christianity translated into the kingdom of 
light. Perhaps even they depend too much on their own fancies, 
in proportion to their want of earnest importunity in supplicating 
the Spirit’s guidance. Holy humility is an effectual preparation 
for learning many a lesson as to the meaning of the word, which 
all the aids of human learning, and all the commentaries of men 
could not avail to impart. Every right-hearted student will pro- 
bably admit, that many painful researches might have sooner and 
successfully terminated, had he relied with simpler faith on God 
himself, and banished the selfishness which stood in the way of 
his true seeking. Were the old man more crucified, the pro- 
mise ‘and they shall be all taught of God” would have greater 
effect. 

Such is the moral furniture which it behoves the interpreter to 
bring to the Bible. It includes belief in a divine revelation, hu- 
mility, ecandour, simplicity, teachableness, and purity, with ha- 
bitual prayer to the Spirit, from whom proceed all holy desires. 
These attributes and acts are implied in ‘a singleness of desire to 
know the mind of God, with a sincere and steady determination 
to obey it ;” and whoever agrees to the description is so far well 
equipped for exegetical labour. It is of much importance that 
the heart should be cultivated equally with the understanding ; 
that it should be taught to feel aright, and to enter into the full 
experience of the operations which sacred writ describes as taking 
place in the world of thought within. ‘ Keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 

We are disposed to attribute the miserable character of the 
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German interpretation to the neglect of divine teaching, and an 
undue confidence in human wisdom. Too seldom dreaming of 
spiritual illumination, or looking up to God for his gracious as- 
sistance, they set about the task of sacred exegesis as they would 
undertake to ascertain the meaning of a heathen author. With 
their apparatus of grammars and lexicons, they come to the Bible 
as to Homer or Herodotus; believing that they have nothing to 
do except to use the same appliances. But thus an essential ele- 
ment in the interpreter’s success is overlooked. They are loaded 
with a cumbrous burden that cannot, with all its value, lead to 
satisfactory results apart from a higher treasure. Accordingly, 
we see admirable investigations of single words and phrases pro- 
duced by a kind of mechanical process from the grammar and 
lexicon, or from the ulterior sources to which these works them- 
selves are indebted ; but the soul and spirit of the sacred writings 
is unapprehended. A habit of analytical investigation—a love 
of novelty or of ingenuity, gives birth to speculations highly re- 
fined; whilst there is no comprehensive survey of the pages of 
revelation on which the mind of the believer can dwell with de- 
light. What avails it, that the interpreter is so richly furnished 
with the results of learning as to enumerate the varying opi- 
nions of writers, and point out their defects, if he be unable to 
infuse life into the one meaning intended by the Holy Spirit ? 
The mind of the German delights to feed as it were on husks, 
neglecting the nutritious and abundant aliment of the Father of 
spirits. It loves to trace out analogies, but rests not on the 
Source who alone can impart a sanctified perception of the con- 
nexion and symmetry of revelation. He devotes his labours to 
the petty peculiarities that afford no solid nutriment to the hungry 
soul of the sinner. We fear that he prays not heartily for that 
divine teaching which may enable him to apply his varied learn- 
ing with success, by seizing upon the force of living truth. His 
heart has not been warmed to feel the fervour of divine love, or 
his pride humbled to seat him low at the Redeemer’s feet. Else 
why do not expressions of gratitude and praise to the great Author » 
of revelation occasionally burst forth with utterances of profound 
humility in view of the deep things of God? What invaluable 
furniture is given to the interpreter, when he receives a spirit of 
submission to the authoritative teaching of Jehovah! Speak of 
external helps to him who believes in the omnipotence of intel- 
lect ; or of inward resources to him whose mind is stored with 
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accumulated learning ; but neglect not to tell him of the necessity 
of the wisdom that cometh from above; and let him be abased 
before the Lord his Maker. Thus will you prove a greater be- 
nefactor, than by urging the study of all the commentaries that - 
have been elaborated in the spirit of literary ardour or of curious 
research. Bring to the foot of the eternal throne the man of 
lofty intellect and learned demeanour ; there let the prayer of 
humble confession, with fervent entreaty for the Spirit’s influences, 
ascend as the rising incense to Heaven; and the suppliant will 
receive a spiritual impulse far more to be desired than a liberal 
apparatus of grammars and lexicons, or the critical knowledge 
of the ancient languages employed in communicating a divine 
revelation. 


2d, Intellectual qualifications. —To these belong a good judg- 
ment, fitted to examine and compare whatever comes under its 
notice ; or a power of analysis by which the mind separates and 
clearly apprehends things that are easily confounded. Such a 
faculty distinguishes the false from the true—the unwarranted 
assumptions of men from the uncorrupted truth of God. In 
comparing one passage with another, it readily perceives the 
degree of similarity existing between them, and the light mu- 
tually reflected. In considering an extended portion, it discerns 
the adaptation of the instructions to the circumstances of those 
to whom they were addressed; and their appropriate position 
in connexion with the neighbouring paragraphs. In choosing 
among the different significations of a word, it affixes the right 
meaning in a particular place. In short, in proportion as the 
judgment is stronger and more discriminating, the more vigorous 
will be the grasp with which the mind seizes the exact idea of 
the original writer. And when the expositor has himself appre- 
hended the true meaning, he will convey it in palpable form to 
the perception of others. But if he think confusedly, and do not 
discriminate between things having a natural affinity ; should he 
have but a faint idea of the power of an argument ; he loses the 
elements of true exposition, and leaves a defective or erroneous 
impression on the minds he undertakes to instruct. Thus a good 
judgment exercised to discern true and false, erroneous and sound, 
is necessary to a good interpreter. Strong vigorous sense will 
prevent the expositor from falling into many blunders which even 
the learned may readily commit; and save the church from a 
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world of theories which the weakness of men is wont to entertain. 
Who does not know, that thousands attempting to be wise, and 
incautiously handling Scripture, whilst destitute of penetration 
sufficient to check their erratic tendencies, expose themselves to 
the ridicule of all sober-minded men? A sound judgment will 
not hazardously explore what lies beyond its reach, or meddle 
with things too high for its comprehension. 

An unlicensed imagination has produced disastrous effects in 
the interpretation of Scripture. All have heard of the allego- 
rising system of Origen and many of the fathers, whereby the 
true meaning of the Spirit was obscured or perverted. Mystics 
too in all ages have endeavoured invitd Minervd to procure the 
sanction of the Bible for strange and fanciful notions. Ingenuity 
has been busy in fabricating new theories, and in persuading itself 
that they are in entire accordance with the mind of the Spirit. 
Hence the hidden senses, the spiritualising processes of Cocceius 
and his followers ; the metaphorical dreams of Gill and Keach ; 
the philosophical reveries of Hutchinson. But from such extra- 
vagancies the judicious interpreter is wont to keep away. He has 
little inclination to wander into the dim regions of speculation, 
or to lose himself amid the shadowy phantoms of an unsubstan- 
tial reality. It is his aim to keep within the limits of what is 
known and useful, leaving others to tread the dubious paths of 
adventure. He regards Scripture as a mine to be explored, not 
as a meadow to be heedlessly traversed. Endowed with a quick 
and clear perception, he apprehends the doctrines of Scripture as 
they are propounded for his reception, acknowledging them to be 
the lessons of heaven. Instead of confounding things that differ, 
or pursuing curious novelties, he abides by established exposi- 
tions till they be proved erroneous. ‘The more mature the judg- 
ment, the more easily will it acquiesce in those conclusions which 
it finds to be accordant with the analogy of Scripture, however 
reluctantly they be welcomed by the worldly affections of the 
heart. Confiding in its own strength, it will not lean on others’ 
opinions without previous examination. Every thing will be 
brought to the test. Such, at least, are the native tendencies of 
that attitude of mind which we conceive to be of great import- 
ance in the business of interpretation, He who carries about 
with him an apparatus thoroughly capable of weighing conflict- 
ing evidence, and of impartially estimating its value, corresponds 
to our description. 
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In investigating the meaning of Scripture, questions occur that 
tax the intellectual powers to their utmost. Complicated discus- 
sions call forth all the internal resources. Points of subtle dis- 
putation present themselves to view, requiring to be settled by 
the dictates of a sober mind. Hence the thorough theologian 
who is resolved to know the system of revealed truth with its 
numerous ramifications, needs metaphysical acumen no less than 
intellectual expansion. Unless he be competent to detect the 
fallacies and false glosses of the erroneous interpreter, he will 
soon be entangled in inextricable difficulties. Here may the 
loftiest genius find fitting scope for its strong and steady exer- 
cises, as it traverses the field of theology stretching even to the 
throne of the Supreme. 

It has ordinarily happened, that the men of greatest imagina- 
tion have proved the most superficial and unsatisfactory exposi- 
tors, being borne away by the fervour of their emotions on wings 
of beautiful but fragile texture. Witness Jeremy Taylor, whose 
fancy, wandering amid the glorious magnificence of heaven, and 
selecting the finest images which it shed forth in luxurious exu- 
berance, was scarce restrained within the boundless universe. We 
know that he had defective views of the leading doctrines which 
constitute the foundation of evangelical truth. Witness, too, the 
immortal Milton, whose undying poetry has raised him to the 
summit of fame among the sons of genius. His treatise on Chris- 
tian doctrine shows that he speculated in the domain of revelation 
more adventurously than man may wisely attempt. The com- 
bination of a splendid imagination with strong intellectuality is 
rare. A sound judgment or acute ratiocinative faculty seldom 
coexists with a fine fancy. And even when they are almost equally 
balanced in the same individual, the one is apt to overpower the 
other. The man of vigorous judgment will naturally chasten and 
subdue his imagination when it tempts him beyond the boundaries 
of safe excursion. On the other hand, a weak judgment joined 
with a florid imagination is unable to resist the allurement. Des- 
titute of equal power, it will soon be overcome. Fascinated by 
the spell of the higher faculty, its voice will cease to be heard 
amid the pomp and music of beautiful creations. It is unques- 
tionably of greater importance to the expositor of Scripture that 
he cultivate and strengthen the judgment. 

The present are times when the foundations of ancient usages 
and traditions are subjected to the severe scrutiny of enlightened 
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investigation ; when the literature of the Bible is steadily advanc- 
ing, casting down before it whatsoever loveth or maketh a lie. If, 
therefore, we be not possessed of sufficient penetration to discover 
the mind of the Spirit in the written word ;— if we be destitute 
of sound sense and exegetical tact, we shall probably expose our- 
selves to the scorn of infidelity by falling into errors reproachful 
to Christianity. The enemies of religion are not slow to observe 
the extravagancies of its adherents, and to convert them into 
evidences of its human origin. However unjust or illogical it be 
to draw such a conclusion, we know it has been often advanced. 
The deductions of sober reason, or the interpretations in which 
evangelical and able divines generally agree, are thus disregarded ; 
whilst opinions claiming to be founded on the word, are eagerly 
seized for unholy purposes of hostility to truth. Whatever, there- 
fore, has a tendency to preserve the Bible from the false impu- 
tations of the sceptical, should be carefully watched and tended. 
And although it be impossible to remove all cause of stumbling 
even by the soundest exposition; yet by the exercise of a good 
judgment, we shall afford less scope for evil insinuations. 

From these remarks it is apparent, that the habitude of mind 
of which we have been speaking is not an acquired talent. Eru- 
dition cannot impart or create it. It is a natural endowment re- 
ceived from the Creator. Such an intellectual sagacity, mightily 
contributing, as it does, to the skill of an interpreter, and with- 
out which the amplest acquirements will frequently mistake the 
meaning of the sacred writers, must be referred to a superhuman 
source. It is the offspring of nature rather than the child of art. 
An acquaintance with languages, and the opinions of the best 
commentators, will be but a poor substitute for it. Doubtless it 
may be improved and strengthened by practice, just as all the 
mental powers are invigorated; but it cannot be evoked from 
nonentity by any process. 

Yet although the want of this sagacity cannot be compensated 
by erudition, however extensive or profound, the fact that it is 
capable of being sharpened by exercise, should prove a great in- 
centive to diligence and ardour of investigation. Even he who 
possesses it in small measure ought not to despond, as though he 
were incapable of arriving at the right meaning of the Scriptures, 
but should cultivate his one talent to the utmost, and make up 
for innate capacity by intensity of persevering application. It 
may also show the wisdom of the usual practice adopted in col- 
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leges, to train the mind by a long course of studies before enter- 
ing upon the sublimer investigations which theology presents. 
Here is needed a well-disciplined mind, such as philosophical 
studies have invigorated, and science served to mature. Intel- 
lectual acumen no less than strength is demanded ; and the stu- 
dent who has passed through a course of preparatory studies, may 
be expected to bring along with him into the field of theology a 
degree of sagacity which soon developes itself as exegetical tact. 

But a good expositor should farther possess a power of exciting 
in others the ideas which he discovers to have been in the mind 
of the sacred writers. To be a skilful interpreter, it is not ne- 
cessary to possess merely a good judgment, but also to be able 
to set before the reader or hearer the true meaning of Scripture 
in a perspicuous form. The two faculties are distinct, though 
often united in the same person. It is one thing to seize upon 
the very ideas attached to the words employed by the original 
writer; and another, to guide the persons.to whom an exposition 
is addressed to a distinct and clear apprehension of the same ideas. 
The latter depends in no small measure on the use of suitable 
terms. Language is the vehicle of thought; and he who is most 
skilful in the selection of appropriate words, will best communi- 
cate to others such conceptions as he wishes. We do not com- 
mend a superfluity of outward signs, which tends to confuse rather 
than enlighten. Whilst a certain number of words, whether writ- 
ten or spoken, is absolutely necessary to give forth the meaning, 
we do not advocate verbosity. It is of more importance to em- 
ploy select and suitable terms than a paraphrastic method, which 
takes but a feeble grasp of the sense. Still, however, regard must 
be had to the circumstances of the persons addressed. A certain 
degree of fulness, and even of repetition may be allowed, in pre- 
ference to obscurity arising from condensation. Here the rule is 
best, ‘* Medio tutissimus ibis.” 

The great object, then, in the interpretation of the sacred 
writings is, first, to ascertain the sense which the Holy Spirit 
intended, and the writers themselves attached to their own lan- 
guage; and next, to exhibit it clearly to others. But if we 
bring our preconceived opinions to bear upon Scripture, and sub- 
stitute them in place of the thoughts which the Spirit willed ta 
embody, we injure its character and misapprehend its import. 
Whatever ideas we attach to the language, must be the very 
ideas which the language was intended to convey. As soon as 
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we connect with the words, the identical thoughts which the wri- 
ters meant them to signify, we fully comprehend their meaning ; 
and whenever we perspicuously exhibit these thoughts, we inter- 
pret their writings. ‘This is truly to understand and to expound. 
All other modes of proceeding must be defective. No theory of 
our own can be safely joined with the diction of the sacred wri- 
ters. No philosophical or theological system can be engrafted 
on it, before examining in the first instance, whether it be really 
set forth by the writers. We must lay aside all notions of what 
they should have written, until we discover what they did mean. 
All our theological opinions must be deduced from, not intro- 
duced into, Scripture. The question to which regard must al- 
ways be had is, What ideas did the Holy Spirit intend to convey 
by such and such words? This is the object of all investigation, 
embracing a singleness of aim, far removed from the ends which 
the Bible is so often compelled to subserve. The science of in- 
terpretation will never advance, if it be not prosecuted with a 
simple desire to ascertain the very meaning which the words 
were designed to express. When selfish and secular ends shall 
be absorbed in the honest endeavour to know the precise ideas 
connected with the words by the sacred writers themselves, we 
may expect Hermeneutics to take a commanding place among 
the sciences ; itself a regular science, where the wanderings of 
imagination find no fitting scope. How often has wanton spe- 
culation defaced the beauty of Scripture! How often has false 
philosophy interwoven it with mazy threads! Prejudice and in- 
tellectual pride, heedless of truth, but intent upon the promotion 
of their own purposes, have substituted their creations for the 
sense of the original text. While such conduct continues, it is 
vain to augur instantaneous success for simple, scriptural exe- 
gesis. Established maxims must first fall before the ark of truth; 
and the influence of names be divested of its perniciousness. The 
spirit of fearless, but faithful investigation must first go abroad, 
dispelling the phantoms conjured up by cunning men, and walk- 
ing forth in moral grandeur unappalled by the disastrous forms 
it meets. The Bible must be exalted to that rightful supremacy 
from which it is frequently dethroned by its professed friends. 
It must be followed as the only standard of eternal truth, in pre- 
ference, and in opposition to human articles of belief. ‘To the 
omnipotence of its claims, all self-sustained, independent systems 
must yield; and take as their basis the principles of immutable 
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truth. When their foundation shall have been laid in the ever- 
lasting rock, in place of the shifting sands, the winds of public 
opinion may expend their unavailing force upon the indestruc- 
tible battlements of divine faith. 


Thirdly, Literary Qualifications. — 1st, A knowledge of va- 
rious subjects and sciences is demanded : —(a) History civil and 
sacred ; (ὁ) Geography ; (c) Chronology ; (d) Antiquities; (e) 
mental Philosophy ; (/) Rhetoric; (g) the Natural Sciences, as 
Astronomy, Geology, Meteorology, &c. &c. The professional in- 
terpreter is supposed to enter upon his task, after passing through 
a course of extended training. Furnished with an adequate 
knowledge of the branches usually taught in a University, he 
comes to the science of Theology with a disciplined mind. Ha- 
bituated to investigations of various kinds, which are not only 
fitted to expand the powers, but to impart real utility in his in- 
quiries, he comes to the business of actual exegesis with a stock 
of knowledge for which he finds abundant scope. This appa- 
ratus serves two purposes. It braces the mental faculties, giving 
them a tone of firmness and independence; and it is also an in- 
strument by which the meaning of Scripture is better evolved, 
and more vividly presented to others. Such information, there- 
fore, is not to be regarded as cumbrous lumber piled up in the 
mind, and incapable of application to exegetical purposes; but 
as truly adapted to sacred uses, influencing, directing, pervading, 
and consolidating all states of mind, especially such as are most 
concerned with the science of interpretation. It has been pro- 
perly arranged, that in the course of education marked out for 
candidates for the ministry, the attention should be previously 
directed to other studies, all of them interesting to the student, 
calculated to open up the workmanship of Jehovah, to illustrate 
his perfections, and to excite a reverential regard to his name. 
It is well to range over the field of literature, and to take a ge- 
neral survey of its varied products, before coming into close con- 
tact with the field of the written word. It is well to know the 
operations of the human mind— its moods and complex feelings 
—most of which are graphically described in the sacred scrip- 
tures. The science of mind sheds a light upon the delineations 
of inspiration; whilst the latter illustrate and verify the teachings 
of the true metaphysician. 

2d. Among the literary qualifications of an interpreter may 
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be mentioned in the next place, an adequate acquaintance with 
the original languages of the Old and New Testaments. This 
is a requirement without which no true progress can be made. 
We do not mean simply a superficial knowledge of them, with 
which the majority of commentators are satisfied; but a fun- 
damental acquaintance with their nature and genius, including 
a perception of the changes they underwent, and the idiomatic 
peculiarities of their phraseology. Languages are proverbially 
mutable. Exposed to incessant fluctuations, they present a dif- 
ferent aspect in successive periods of their history. The varying 
relations of the people by whom they are spoken, produce many 
modifications of structure and terminology. 

Ut sylvee foliis pronos mutantur in annos: 

Prima cadunt, ita verborum vetus interit etas, 

Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata, vigentque.— Horace. 
Hence it becomes necessary for the interpreter to attend to the 
changing aspect of the Hebrew language, and to mark the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of each period. The phases of diction which 
distinguish one author from another, and even the peculiar genius 
of contemporary writers should be carefully noted ; since the early | 
life, the education, the habits, influence their modes of thought, 
and consequently theirdiction. ‘Thus it is befitting both to compare 
the characteristics of the Hebrew tongue as they appear in the 
writings of Moses, with such as it exhibited in the time of David 
and Solomon; and also to observe the styles of contemporary 
writers as Isaiah and Micah. We readily admit, that it requires 
no slight acquaintance with a language minutely to separate 
its words and phrases. It is not the tyro who is fitted to under- 
stand, much less to perceive of himself, the delicate shadings 
which serve to individualise the styles of Hebrew writers. Years 
of patient study and laborious research must precede and produce 
the ability for such a task. It demands long practice, and con- 
siderable sagacity. It is rather the province of the great masters 
of Hebrew literature than of the inferior men that never rise above 
mediocrity. Hitherto, the privilege has chiefly pertained to the 
German school of philologists, not to the feebler race who are 
contented to follow the footsteps of their advanced brethren. It 
is impossible to bestow the praise of an extended and radical ac- 
quaintance with the language upon one who has not so studied 
it. He may possess a general knowledge of it; but to an eminent 
advancement he can lay no claim. 
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The Greek writings of the New Testament differ from the 
Hebrew in this, that having been composed within the interval 
of a few years, they: cannot be assigned to different ages. ‘They 
all belong to one and the same period. But the phraseology 
of one New Testament writer differs notwithstanding from that 
of another. The language of Matthew can be distinguished 
from that of Luke; and Paul’s from that of John. Though 
the Hebrew-Greek. be common to all, each has his own mode 
of expression. This is what Origen and Eusebius point to, 
when they speak of a χαραχτὴρ τῆς λέξεως or φράσεως belonging 
- to single New Testament writings; though they mistake it in 
regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews. We would therefore 
urge upon the professed interpreter the necessity of acquaint- 
ance with the diction of the Bible, not merely in its general 
but special characteristics. Thus will he be prepared to enter 
with advantage upon his arduous work, and to reap at every 
step the benefit of his acquirements. To show the importance 
of such knowledge, it may suffice to refer to the fact, that the 
character of the language has been employed to undermine the 
authenticity of entire books. Thus the nature of the Penta- 
teuchal diction has been supposed by many to point to a period 
coincident with the Babylonish captivity. The books attributed 
to Moses are said to have received their present form at the time 
of the exile. It is easy to see how this theory detracts from their 
authority. It virtually discards their inspiration, and degrades 
them to the level of human compositions. And when they cease 
to be regarded as divine, they call for no laborious efforts of 
exegesis. The educement of their meaning no longer appears a 
matter of high concernment, or extended effort, but an object 
scarce deserving attention. In the same manner the latter part 
of Isaiah has been attributed to some other writer than the pro- 
phet himself, and reduced in the eyes of the right-minded theo- 
logian to such a position as to dissuade any serious effort towards 
its right interpretation. The diction is thought to consign it to a 
much later period than Isaiah. 

These instances are adduced to show the necessity of a minute 
acquaintance with the languages of the Bible, and the charac- 
teristic style of the various writers. By them the friends of truth 
are exhorted to greater vigilance, that they may be able to detect 
the failure of all processes instituted apparently on the foundation 
of the language, but in reality from doctrinal prejudices. 

ο 
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It is painful to reflect upon the slow progress which this 
qualification has made in public estimation. Judging from the 
conduct of many, they appear to deem it wholly unnecessary to 
aim at such an acquisition. And yet without it, they must ac- 
quiesce in received modes of interpretation or trite elucidations, 
without the ability to assign any reason except that they are held 
by a favourite commentator, or found in a certain system. It needs 
no argument to prove, that the theology of the man who cannot 
test all opinions by the Scriptures themselves, is built on a slender 
basis. It leans upon a reed which every wind of controversy 
shakes. The force of prejudice or education may indeed retain 
him in the belief which circumstances at first induced him to adopt; 
but assuredly the expoundings to which he has been accustomed 
will not withstand the philological critic who undertakes to 
subvert current expositions. A man may, indeed, be a popular 
theologian, without any knowledge of the original languages of 
Scripture ; but he has no claim to be considered a learned one ; 
nor can he presume to expound the Scriptures with a conscious- 
ness of truth which is highly desirable. 

We would gladly bring back those who have departed from the 
true method of proceeding, or at least stir up the student who 
has the office of the ministry in view, to commence it with ala- 
crity and perseverance. We are bold to aver, that not a few pas- 
sages of Scripture are inexplicable to the man who is ignorant 
of the original languages. Our excellent and admirable version 
has frequently failed to give the true sense. Since the birth of 
enlightened philology, a great accession of materials has been 
brought to the aid of the interpreter, and similar treasures are 
being daily amassed. The light thus thrown on many dark places 
of the divine word is cheering. Let it be welcomed by every 
lover of truth as tending to exalt the written revelation so deeply 
interesting to every Christian. The professed guides of the re- 
ligious belief of others should be competent to derive their eluci- 
dations of Scripture from the word itself; to defend it against the 
plausible objections of learned sceptics ; and to shew forth its ex- 
cellence in all the fulness of its intrinsic merit. This cannot be 
done without a goodly acquaintance with the originals. ‘Thus 
the right sequence of biblical arguments;—the coherence of dif- 
ferent parts ;—and subtle trains of thought will present themselves 
all the more readily to him who thoroughly understands the con- 
necting words which usually link propositions and sentences to- 
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gether. These terms constitute, perhaps, the most important 
part of that mental furniture which must be brought to bear upon 
the connexions of doctrinal statements. They are the bands and 
ligaments which at once give unity to the different members, and 
shew the harmonious beauty of the whole structure. It needs 
no effort of mental thought to estimate their importance in the 
province of interpretation. Thus even in the department of 
single terms, especially the vocables whose office is to shew the 
relations of thought, does the interpreter need to be well ac- 
quainted with the original languages, so as to examine and 
judge for himself. The grammar and lexicon must be his con- 
stant companions, but they are not infallible. However highly 
he may value the learning and ability of their authors, he will 
always remember the motto, Nullius addtctus jurare in verba 
magistri. We have no hope that the noble science of theology 
will make real advances, unless thorough students of the word 
of God, imbued with a love of sacred literature, and resolved 
to bring every thing to the test of Scripture itself, appear among 
us. Fundamental investigations of doctrines we do not expect 
to see, till men be impregnated with the belief, that the Bible 
is a mine whose treasures have not yet been exhausted. Soul- 
satisfying discussions, such as chase away every doubt, and convey 
the truth with irresistible cogency, must needs be rare, so long 
as the great body of commentators are content with a meagre, 
miserable apparatus, by which a sound and healthful exegesis is 
soon starved. We desire another spirit to be infused into the 
accredited expositors of the divine word. We commend to their 
acceptance a more copious and learned furniture. We would 
shew them, that they are oft feeding on husks. We would lead 
them to the source of purity, learning, wisdom, and light, where 
they may themselves partake of true riches. Did they resolve so 
to study the words of truth, the words of truth would assuredly 
be better understood. ‘Their vague doubts of the soundness of 
theological systems would give place to definite ideas; and the 
Scriptures be exalted to that supremacy from which they are 
lowered by appeals to fathers, and the authority of names. We 
have hitherto spoken of the necessity of acquaintance with the 
original languages of the Bible in order to understand it aright. 
But there are beauties, that cannot be transfused into any trans- 
lation. These lie hid from the eye of such as cannot look into 
the originals. Like the excellencies of a fine painting, they es- 
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cape the observation of all but the connoisseur. Converse with 
the works of the great masters can alone ensure a just apprecia- 
tion of their merits; and in like manner, familiarity with the lan- 
guage of divine truth prepares the mind of the interpreter for 
relishing its just charms. Graces of composition, sublimity of 
diction, pathos of sentiment, tender expostulations of divine love, 
lie all open to the view of such as read for themselves. The re- 
corded observations of others cannot affect with the same vivid- 
ness. ‘ 

Here it may be more apposite and effective to produce ex- 
amples attesting the truth of our remarks. It is easy to descant 
on the desirableness and absolute necessity of such knowledge, 
without producing a permanent impression. A practical exem- 
plification of our meaning will weigh with many much more than 
theorising expostulation. We are quite willing, then, to shew 
the justness of the preceding observations by an appeal to facts, 
in the selection of which we shall have a chief regard to sim- 
plicity. : 

Psalm xlv. 7.— Christian expositors are accustomed to inter- 
pret the 45th Psalm of the Messiah, to whom they are infallibly 
directed by the Epistle to the Hebrews, 1.8. ‘They also refer to 
the seventh verse as a strong argument in favour of their senti- 
ments, because the King, the subject of the psalm, is there ad- 
dressed as God. But the non-messianic interpreters, including 
Jews, Rationalists, and Unitarians, seek to evade the testimony 
obviously furnished by this verse. And it is needful to follow them 
in manifold and subtle disquisitions, which chiefly turn on gram- 
matical minutiz. Some of the most learned Hebraists belonging 
to the Neologian school of Germany have employed their erudi- 
tion to refute the Messianic exposition, and especially the philo- 
logical arguments derived from the seventh verse. How then 
shall we presume to meet them without an extensive knowledge 
of the Hebrew language, in which they are preéminent? De 
Wette renders the clause, thy God’s throne stands for ever and 
ever. This, however, would require the suffix to be joined to 
the latter of the two nouns, or in other words the genitive; and 
not with the former, or the noun governing.* A general rule is 
violated for the sake of this new interpretation. But 2py' NA 
(Levit. xxvi. 42) is adduced as a similar example: my Jacob’s 


* Sce Gesenius’ Lehrgebiude, ὃ 194, p. 732. 
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covenant, i, 6. my covenant made with Jacob.* Here the noun 
Jacob is a proper name, which justifies the exception to a rule, 
for suffixes cannot be attached to proper names. In the pre- 
sent instance, no cause of this kind prevents the noun elohim 
from taking the suffix. Gesenius, who adopted this explanation 
in his commentary on Isaiah, has since abandoned it, probably 
because he found it to be incapable of philological justification. 
Others, again, as Ewald and Paulus, render the clause, thy 
throne is the throne of God, supplying NDD (throne), and 
taking elohim as the genitive. The same explanation is offered 
by Gesenius in the last edition of his Lexicon. But such usage 
is totally unexampled. No trace of a similar construction can be 
adduced. Some again take elohim as a nominative case, t.e. thy 
throne is God for ever and ever, meaning, God will always sup- 
port thy throne. Nothing can be pleaded for this interpretation 
in the words themselves, whilst the harshness of the expression 
and several parallel places favour the idea, that eternity is pre- 
dicated of the kingdom, not of God himself. We are thus shut 
up to the conclusion, that elohim is in the vocative case; and 
that the proper translation is, thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever. But it is affirmed by some, that elohim is used of judges 
and earthly kings (a statement we are not disposed to deny), and 
that therefore Solomon may be here addressed by that title. This 
conclusion cannot be admitted, because in no passage of Scrip- 
ture is elohim ever applied to one king or judge. Princes or 
judges, in their collective capacity, may be so denominated, as 
in the 82d Psalm, Ist verse; but the title is never applied to a 
single person bearing the regal office. In addition to these ob- 
servations, we may borrow the following from Gesenius on Isaiah 
ix. 5:—‘* To understand elohim here of kings, has so much the 
greater difficulty, since in the Korahite psalms, it is the prevail- 
ing and in part the exclusive appellation for Deity (instead of 
Jehovah.”) 

The preceding arguments may suffice to vindicate the received 
exposition from the innovations which have been so liberally made 
upon it; and may serve to explain the necessity of an extended 
acquaintance with the Hebrew language. The quotation in He- 
brews i. 8 stands in equal need of learning to free it from per- 
version; for it has been sometimes translated, God is thy throne 


* See Gesenius’ Commentar iiber don lesaia, ersten Theiles erste Abtheilung, pp. 
364, 5 (note **.) 
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Sor ever and ever ; a sentiment unusually harsh, and incapable - 
of vindication either on philological or metaphorical grounds. 

‘“‘ And in that day ye shall ask me nothing. Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
he will give ἐξ you.”* These words are sometimes adduced to 
shew that Christ forbad prayers to be offered to him after his 
resurrection. Though such seems plausible to an unlearned reader 
of the New Testament, it vanishes before an inspection of the 
original. The phrase, “" ye shall ask me nothing,” does not 
mean, ye shall present no petition ; but, ye shall ask me no ques- 
tions. Such is the signification of the verb ἐρωτάω. But when 
it is added, ““ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
he will give it you,” the Greek word ἀιτέω, of which ask is here 
the representative, signifies to pray to. Rosenmiller, in his 
Scholia, well expresses the sense of the entire verse in these 
words. “ '’Epwrgy ἢ. 1. habere interrogandi notionem, contex- 
tus, sermo, et ipsa res, docet. Οὐδὲν est exponendum de ejus- 
modi interrogationibus, que supra legebantur..... Isto tempore, 
quo vos videro, et quo omni veritate imbuti fueritis, atque impo- 
tenti tristitia liberati, non opus erit interrogatione ; nam quamvis 
me magistro (visibili) orbati, tamen non carebitis necessaria in- 
stitutione alterius, quem mei loco vobis promisi.”f Thus a know- 
ledge of the Greek word standing in the first clause rendered to 
ask, dissipates the argument adduced from the verse to prove 
that Christ himself forbad prayers to be addressed to him after 
his resurrection. 

It is alleged by some, that the preposition da always denotes 
the instrumental cause or agent, in contradistinction from ὑπὸ or 
ἐκ expressive of the primary cause or agent. Hence, in several 
passages of the New Testament, such as Hebrews i. 2, it is 
affirmed by Unitarians, that Christ was merely an inferior agent 
employed by the Father in creation. But this may be justly 
questioned. ‘The actual usage of διὰ will not warrant this rea- 
soning. We find it applied to the Father himself as well as the 
Son, so that the idea of inferiority is manifestly unténable. So 
i Cor.i 9; Gal. i. 1; Rom. i. 5. Besides, the expressions δι 
ἀντυῦ and δὲ οὗ τὰ wdvra are applied to the Father himself; Ro- 
mans xi. 36; Hebrews ii. 10. The preposition does not imply 
inferiority, but distinction. "Ex πίστεως and διὰ πίστεως, in refe- 


* John xvi. 23. 
+ Scholia in N. T. Tom. ii. ed. sexta. Norimberg 1827, pp. 753, 4., 
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rence to justification, occur in some of the Pauline epistles in the 
same sense.* 

The preposition dvr) has been deemed of essential importance 
in the discussion of the doctrine concerning atonement. Some 
have denied that it favours the idea of substitution, whilst it has 
been satisfactorily proved to imply and to countenance it. The 
idea of one suffering for another, or of a mediator putting him- 
self in the place of men, and bearing their sins, is scriptural and 
true. The preposition occurs in 1 Tim. ii. 6 ; Matthew xx. 28; 
Mark x. 45; and it would be difficult to find terms more clearly 
expressive of the idea of vicarious offering. The deniers of a 
real atonement may endeavour to set aside the testimony of such 
passages; but when the true force of ἀντὶ in connexion with its 
context is perceived, it is vain to argue against vicariousness in 
the atonement made by the Redeemer. 

The verb προσχυνέω is of such importance, that the question, 
whether Christ ought to be worshipped or not, depends in a 
great measure upon it. If it mean only civil right or homage, 
such as an inferior renders to a superior, then is the way pre- 
pared for the introduction of the tenet, that divine worship should 
be paid to the Father alone. But it can be proved, that the 
term does not denote civil homage exclusively, though this be 
its primary signification, but supreme adoration. For instance, 
in Luke xxiv. 52, the disciples cannot be said to have offered 
mere civil respect to Christ, for he was not present. Such re- 
verence can be predicated merely of those who offer it to another 
in his presence. Here, however, he was out of their sight, and 
they worshipped him in the highest sense which the word is 
capable of expressing. 

Hebrews i. 3. “« Who being the brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person,” &c. This version has given 
rise to the opinion, that the word person, as applied to the Tri- 
nity, is scriptural, The Greek word ὑσόστανις, however, signifies 
substance or essence. It is true that in ecclesiastical Greek it 
is also used to denote person ; but this signification had not been 
given to it when the New Testament was written. After the 
rise of the Arian controversy, the word ὑσύστασις began to be used 
for person, but at an earlier period that sense was unknown. 


* Compare Rom. v. 1, and Galat. ii. 16. 
+ See Winer’s Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms. 4th Edition, 
Leipzig, 8vo. 1836. § 51, p. 348. 
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The term person, therefore, is not found in Scripture in the 
sense in which we usually speak of the three persons of the 
Trinity, although it would be difficult to find one more con- 
venient in the English language. However much it has been 
abused, it has yet been useful in controversy. No better could 
have been found; and it is now impossible to lay it aside. 

The last example on this topic will be given in the words of a 
learned writer belonging to the Romish Church. “In the three 
last (last three) verses of the fifty-second, and through the whole 
of the following chapter (of Isaiah), are represented the charac- 
ter and fate of the servant of God. Perhaps no portion of the 
same extent in the Old Testament is so honoured by quotations 
and references in the New; it is the passage which divine Provi- 
dence used as an instrument to convert the eunuch of the queen 
of Ethiopia. As early as the age of Origen, the Jews had taken 
care to elude the force of a prophecy which described the ser- 
vant of God as afflicted, wounded, and bruised, and as laying 
down his life for his people, and even for the salvation of all 
mankind. Though the Targum, or Chaldee paraphrase of Jona- 
than, understood it of the Messiah, the later Jews have explained 
it, either of some celebrated prophet, or of some collective body. 
The modern adversaries of prophecy have generally adopted the 
latter interpretation, though with considerable diversity as to the 
particular application. The favourite theory seems, that it repre- 
sents, under the figure of the Servant of God, the whole J ewish 
people, often designated under that title in Scripture, —and that 
it is descriptive of the sufferings, captivity, and restoration of the 
whole race. Others, however, prefer a more restricted sense, and 
apply the whole passage to the prophetic body. This explanation 
has met with an ingenious and learned patron in Gesenius. 

It is true, that this servant of God is represented as one in- 
dividual, but the advocates of the collective application appeal to 
one text as containing a decisive argument in their favour. This 
is the eighth verse of the fifty-third chapter, ‘ for the sin of my 
people a stroke (was inflicted) upon him.” The pronoun used 
here is one of rare occurrence, found chiefly in the poets (10?.) 
This it is asserted is only plural, and the text should therefore be 
rendered “ ἃ stroke is inflicted on them.” Now, this meaning 
would be absolutely incompatible with a prophecy regarding a 
single individual, and is therefore assumed as giving the key 
to the entire passage, and proving that a collective body alone 
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can be signified under the figure of God’s servant. The pro- 
phecy therefore would be totally lost; instead of a clear pre- 
diction of the mission and redemption of the Messiah, we should 
only have a pathetic elegy over the sufferings of the prophets or | 
of the people! To this word the learned Rosenmiller appeals 
in his prolegomena to the chapter, for a decisive determination of 
the contest, and supposes the prophet to have used this pronoun 
for the express purpose of clearing up any difficulty regarding 
his meaning. Τὸ it Gesenius in like manner refers for the same 
purpose; and he considers it a mere prejudice to render the pas- 
sage in the singular, as has been done by the Syriac version, 
and by St. Jerome. But Gesenius, as I have before hinted, had 
prepared the way for his commentary, and prevented the neces- 
sity of any discussion in it, by framing a rule in his grammar, 
evidently intended for this passage. 

There he has laid down that the poetical pronoun $0? is only 
plural ; and that though sometimes referred to singular nouns, it 
is only when they are collectives. After noticing a certain num- 
ber of examples, he adds the text under consideration. ‘ In this 
passage,” he remarks, ‘* the grammatical discussion has acquired 
a dogmatical interest. The subject of this chapter is always 
mentioned in the singular, except in this text, but it is perfectly 
intelligible how it should be changed in verse eight for a plural, 
since, as appears to me certain, that servant of God is the repre- 
sentative of the prophetic body.” You see, therefore, how im- 
portant a discussion, in itself of small consequence, may become ; 
how the inquiry whether an insignificant pronoun is only plural 
or may be singular, has become the hinge on which a question of 
real interest to the evidence of Christianity has been made to 
turn. 

The grammatical labours of Gesenius were not so perfect as 
to deter others from cultivating the same field. In 1827, a very 
full critical grammar was published by Ewald, who necessarily 
discussed the grammatical rule laid down by Gesenius on the 
subject of this pronoun. He brings together more examples, 
and by an examination of their context or parallel passsges, de- 
termines satisfactorily, that this unusual form may well bear a 
singular signification. The difficulty against the prophetic inter- 
pretation is thus removed by one of the most modern gramma- 
rians, and all those internal arguments in its favour are restored 
to their native force, by perseverance in the very study which had 
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been brought to confute them.” In a note to the text, the au- 
thor farther observes ‘that besides the examples given by Ewald 
from Job xxvii. 23, but especially Isaiah xliv. 15, 17, which 
is quite satisfactory, other considerations confirm the singular 
rendering of 92, 1. The suffix 19 attached to nouns is certainly 
singular in Psalm τ 7, ἸΏΒ “ his face,” speaking of God. A 
plural suffix is never referred. to the name MT as a plurale ma- 
jestatis (Ewald), and hence Gesenius supposes the use of this 
suffix to have been a mistake of the author's. 2. In Ethiopic 
the suffix 19) is certainly singular... Lud. de Dieu. Crit. Sacra, 
p. 226. Animad. in V. T. p. 547. This pronoun seems to be 
common not only to both numbers, but also to both genders, as 
it seems to be feminine in Job xxxix. 7.”* 

Such are a few examples to prove that without a knowledge of 
the original, the Scriptures cannot be understood. But we have 
said that there are beauties which the illiterate reader is shut out 
from perceiving ; which none in fact but the scholar, can observe 
or relish. For instance, in 2 Peter i. 5, the translation add is far 
from giving a true notion of the force of the Greek verb ἐσιχορηγέω. 
There is an allusion to the chorus in the ancient tragedy, where 
the corypheus or principal personage leads the way, taking by 
the hand the next in order, who again leads the third, and thus 
the entire choir advances in a continued line. 

In the 100th Psalm, Ist verse, ‘‘ make a joyful noise” dilutes 
the energy and beauty of the original, which was employed to 
express the sound of the jubilee-trumpet. In the bosom of a 
Hebrew the term would awaken the most pleasing associations, 
where an English reader perceives nothing peculiar. The cele- 
bration of the jubilee was a joyous event in the life of the Jew; 
and his heart must have beat high with delightful expectations, 
when the notes of the trumpet first sounded in his ears. Titus 
iii. ---- “« This ts a faithful saying, and these things I will that 
thou affirm constantly, that they which have believed in God 
might be careful to maintain good works.” In these words a 
nicety lies concealed from the English reader, which, when per- 
ceived, contributes largely to the understanding of the passage. 
The conjunction ἵνα signifies in order that; thus suggesting a 
train of thought that might not occur to the reader of any trans- 


* Twelve Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion, by 
N. Wiseman, D.D., vol. ii. pp. 200-205. London, 1836. 
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lation. A truth of no small importance in the ministrations of 
the Christian ambassador, is here brought to view. The apostle 
enjoins upon Titus the constant affirmation of certain things for 
the purpose of rendering believers careful to maintain good works. 
They are regarded by the inspired author as means to the attain- 
ment of an end ; and if Titus desired to witness the accomplish- 
ment of the object, he must seek it in the way prescribed. By 
referring to the preceding verses, the things to be constantly af- 
firmed are at once apparent. The great doctrines of free grace, 
such as regeneration, and justification by faith, are expressly re- 
corded as the matters which should be brought before the minds 
of believers, to keep them observant of good works. We learn 
therefore from the passage, that the preaching of certain doctrines 
usually styled evangelical, or in other words, the distinguishing 
tenets of the gospel of Christ, so far from leading to licentious- 
ness, is the very way of maintaining holiness, and preserving the 
practice of good works. 

Into the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures we necessarily 
carry those ideas of the attributes and government of God which 
natural religion inculcates. We believe in his absolute perfec- 
tion; in the unity, spirituality, and immutability of his nature ; 
and in the great principles of truth and equity by which his 
moral government is upheld. There are notions respecting the 
eternal distinctions between good and evil, virtue and vice, right 
and wrong, which the human mind constitutionally entertains 
and follows. The plain evidence of the senses, the universal ex- 
perience of mankind, and those palpable conclusions, which men 
form everywhere and alike as soon as reflection begins, so far 
from being discarded by revelation, revelation presupposes to 
exist. By virtue of the primary laws belonging to our mental 
and moral nature — that intuitive and universal philosophy 
which God has implanted in his rational creatures—we are and 
must be influenced in our inquiries into the meaning of His 
heavenly oracles. Hence it is impossible to believe, that the 
Supreme Being possesses human organs or limbs; that he is 
subject to human passions or infirmities. Thus also, when the 
sacred writers recommend the cutting off of a right hand, the 
plucking out of a right eye, the crucifying of our members, or 
any mutilation of the body, it is self-evident, that they should 
not be understood literally. We cannot give credence to an 
impossibility, or suppose that the law written upon the conscience 
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contradicts the law written in the word.* Considerations such as 
these are antecedent to revelation ; and it is neither possible, nor, 
were it possible, would it be wise, to divorce them from the in- 
vestigation of revealed truths. The fundamental laws of human 
belief, and the principles common to all, are the very means by 
which we are able to interpret, and it were absurd to speak of 
refusing their aid. We can no more do without them, than we 
can shake off that responsibility which cleaves to us as the sub- 
jects of God’s moral government; neither can we ever cease to 
be influenced by their suggestions, in the high walk of scriptural 
investigation. There are thus certain elements of thought and 
feeling universally recognised by mankind — considerations of 
fitness and congruity in respect to the relations between God and 
his creatures—that must be carried into the business of interpre- 
tation, and exert control on the decisions of philology. The 
constituents of our intellectual and moral nature regulate the 
deductions of a comprehensive and sound philology, preventing 
such conclusions as are eer connor: or manifestly opposed 
to our sense of rectitude. 

It is true, that the principles of our moral nature have been 
occasionally transferred from their proper province ;—that the 
intuitive notions of fitness and congruity have been set up to deal 
with the language and doctrines of inspiration as supreme arbt- 
ters; but in this, violence is done to their own nature. Instead 
of going hand in hand with révealed religion, a supremacy has 
been assigned them to which they make no legitimate preten- 
sion. As they are obviously defective and deteriorated, in con- 
sequence of our fallen nature, they should be kept in due subor- 
dination. Then only do they become important handmaids in 
comprehending the word of God. In its exposition they in- 
Jiuence, but should not exert supremacy over our judgments, 
Those who are not content with allowing sound reason and sound 
philology to lend mutual assistance, impiously exalt the former 


* « Reason is natural revelation, whereby the eternal Father of light, and fountain 
of all knowledge, communicates to mankind that portioa of truth which he has laid 
within the reach of their natural faculties : revelation is nataral reason enlarged by a 
new set of discoveries communicated by God immediately, which reason vouches the 
truth of, by the testimony and proofs it gives that they come from God. So that he 
that takes away reason, to make way for revelation, puts out the light of both, and 
does much-what the same, as if he would persuade a man to put out his eyes, the 
better to receive the remote light of an invisible star by a telescope.”—Locke on the 
Human Understanding, Book iv. chap. xix. § 4. 
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above the latter. It is expedient that they should walk side by 
side, neither supplanting nor falsifying each other. 

This leads us to consider the use of reason in religion. God 
has addressed us as intelligent, accountable creatures. His varied 
communications are presented to our understandings no less than 
to our hearts. The powers with which He has endowed us, are 
to be exercised in humble dependence upon his aid, and to be 
gratefully improved. Our reason was given for the express pur- 
pose of enabling us to know, and fear, and obey him. What 
then is its office with regard to religion? What is its province in 
matters pertaining to God? The subject lies at the foundation 
of religious faith. The opinions of men as to the essence and 
character of .Christianity vary with their views of the present 
topic. It is therefore of no small moment, to have accurate ideas 
of the legitimate boundaries which encircle the sphere and limit 
the extent of reason. : 


( 30 ) 


CHAPTER ITI. 


USE OF REASON IN THE EXPOSITION OF SCRIPTURE. 


Tue first thing which reason has to do, in relation to the Bible, 
is to examine the evidences of its divine origin and authority. 
To inquire whether it be a book which has, in reality, proceeded 
from God; or whether it be merely of human origin,—seems to be 
the first office of reason. Here it judges of the evidences by which 
the divine original of the Bible is proved. There are external 
and internal evidences which are fit subjects for its consideration, 
and in whose investigation it finds ample exercise. Unless we be 
persuaded that the Scriptures have come from God, we shall never 
securely defend them against the attacks to which they are ex- 
posed. We must be firmly convinced of their emanation from 
heaven, else we shall not be stedfast and immoveable when the 
Christianity of our position is assailed. We are liable to be tossed 
to and fro by every wind of doctrine, if we be not certainly as- 
sured, that the written revelation which comes to us with all the 
sacredness of its claims, possesses a character consistent with its 
pretensions. When it is attacked by the weapons of the Infidel, 
we must meet him with arguments drawn from reason. It is our 
duty to present such palpable proofs of its holy origin as are 
adapted to carry conviction to his mind, or, at least, to silence 
his cavils. While he would persuade us that we are following 
cunningly-devised fables, we demonstrate, on grounds to which 
he cannot refuse assent, that he is grievously in error. Thus the 
shafts of unbelief, aimed at divine revelation, have been nobly 
repelled. ‘The opponents of Christianity have been driven from 
the field they wished to occupy. Routed on their own territory, 
they have retreated from the combat with dismay. The Almighty 
requires no man to believe without evidence ;—He addresses him- 
self to us as judging, reasoning creatures; and it is our duty to 
examine his statements, by the means which we possess. This 
is not the place to set forth the evidences of Christianity. All 
our readers probably acknowledge its divine origin. Their rea- 
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son has been convinced of its truth ;—their intellectual powers 
have yielded a full assent to its authority ;—and its reception is 
thought to be a most important duty. We presume that all are 
agreed on this fundamental point. Christians, however, having 
proceeded thus far together, often separate. All who admit 
Christianity to be from God, differ widely in their views of its 
nature. With regard to the outworks of religion, our readers 
may be perfectly agreed ; but when they approach nearer to sur- 
vey its internal structure, their opinions may partake of diversity. 

This brings us to the second use of reason in matters of reli- 
gion, which is, to discover what laws of interpretation should be 
applied to the Bible—to ascertain those general principles, which 
serve to guide its worshippers through the interior of the temple. 
Every man is not at liberty to put such a meaning on the word 
of God as he may choose ;—or to impose on a particular passage 
the construction which his fancy may suggest. All are not per- 
mitted to expound the Old and New Testaments according to 
the peculiar notions they may have previously formed. Revela- 
tion is not to be approached in the spirit of irreverence, or self- 
righteousness, Certain laws or determinate rules must be adopted 
by every expositor, to direct him in the province of interpreta- 
tion; and if he depart from these, he abandons the path of safety. 
He who casts them aside as useless, resembles the foolish mariner 
embarking on a boundless ocean without chart or compass. God 
has wisely condescended to make use of such language as we can 
understand. He has suited his revelation to our modes of thought 
and of utterance. Had He employed language which we could 
not understand, or phraseology opposite to that in which our ideas 
are wont to be embodied, we could not have appreciated the com- 
munication of his will, being unable to apprehend the sentiments 
He intended to convey. But He has accommodated himself to 
our conceptions. He has brought down his revelation to our ca- 
pacities, as far as it could be effected without derogation to His 
essential dignity, or detriment to the true character of His word. 
The language he employs is altogether such as we are capable 
of knowing, because it is adapted to carry home to our minds | 
such ideas as the Deity meant to communicate. The Bible, 
therefore, is to be explained on the same principles as other 
books. Words should be taken in their ordinary acceptation, un- 
less the contrary be expressly stated or fairly implied. Men have 
agreed to employ terms as signs expressive of their inward emo- 
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tions ; and therefore the Deity has thought fit to convey his will 
to them through the same medium. Now, it is obvious, that 
there are certain rules tacitly acknowledged, and followed by all, 
in developing the meaning of a book. These, so far from doing 
violence to reason, are, in reality, its genuine dictates. They 
are sanctioned by the power of judging in all. They are the 
legitimate offspring of reason itself. The importance, as well as 
the necessity of some principles, to guide us in interpreting an 
author’s meaning, cannot be disputed. Of their great. utility in 
ascertaining the sense of Scripture, all classes of Christians must 
be aware. The evils which have resulted from their non-adoption 
are immense. The errors into which men departing from them 
have fallen are almost innumerable, and assuredly, most danger- 
ous. Men of enthusiastic temperament and warm imaginations © 
whilst doing violence to them, have run into all manner of excess 
in religion; and metaphysical minds, in perverting the same simple 
guides, have gone into systems of belief imbued with no power 
to improve the heart, or influence the judgment, or purify the 
motives. Reason, then, adopts and recommends certain princi 
ples as worthy of acceptation by all men in their sacred inquiries 
after truth. It points to them as data, forming an essential part 
of the expositor’s knowledge. The widely differing modes of in- 
terpretation pursued, shew that many have not a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with them, or rather, that they are neglected by men 
unpossessed with a right reverence for the language of God. It 
is strange, that they should be universally followed in the inter- 
change of our ideas with our fellow-men, and that they should 
be abandoned in our communing with God through his word. 
It would even be inexplicable, did we not know, that we are 
averse to the commands of heaven, and often inclined, in the 
perversity of our nature, to distort them. What, then, are the 
principles which reason recognises and follows? It is not our 
purpose, at present, to describe and explain them all. They 
require more ample detail than our immediate object allows. We 
shall merely give a specimen of them, shewing, at the same time, 
their application and bearing, from which it will be easy to per- 
ceive, that they are such as approve themselves to reason, being 
in reality the legitimate result and emanation of its exercise. 

The first law we shall mention is, that the Bible does not con- 
tradict itself. If it proceed from God, it must be consistent with 
itself. It matters not through what instruments God has com- 
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municated his will, unless it be proved that they have corrupted 
or changed it. In the accomplishment of his purposes He may 
employ whatever agency he pleases. But, whether he make use 
of the unlettered or the learned, the high or the low; the revela- _ 
tion communicated is all his own, and must therefore harmonise 
in all its parts. ‘Thus Luke cannot make a different statement 
from Paul, or Mark from John. ‘They are to be regarded as the 
mere media of intercourse between the Creator and the creature. 
We look beyond them to the great Author of their inspiration. 
Every one will at once admit, that itis a law acknowledged by 
reason, that the Deity cannot state opposite things in different 
portions of his revelation. Let us apply the observation to seve- 
ral passages of Scripture. 

The New Testament frequently ascribes the title God to Jesus 
Christ. It also states, that he was man, possessing a human 
body, and liable to the sinless infirmities of our nature. Humanity 
and Deity are both attributed to him in the gospel, and both 
must be true. If we reject one of these statements, we should 
equally reject the other, and renounce the authority of the Scrip- 
tures as repugnant to our feelings. But there are some who will 
not admit that he is God, although they profess to hold the prin- 
ciple from which it follows as a necessary inference. They en- 
deavour to extract from the Bible the opinion, that Christ is not 
God. Others again do not believe his manhood in the proper 
sense of the word; and attempt to wrest the Scriptures so as 
to favour another dogma. And yet these classes of professing 
Christians firmly maintain, that the Almighty cannot contradict 
himself, in different parts of his revealed will. They acknow- 
ledge the truth of a great principle ; but when we begin to apply 
it, immediately they are offended. Although God himself has said, 
in the New Testament, that the Son was both God and man, and, 
therefore, the propositions cannot be opposed the one to the other, 
many deny their agreement, and regard them as contradictory. 
What the Almighty has affirmed to be consistent, they treat as 
irreconcilable. Mark, then, the perverseness of mind thus ex- 
hibited in defiance of heaven. If submission to his will be an 
attribute of the Christian, we look in vain for that attribute 
among such as are guilty of this stout-hearted opposition to the 
palpable averments of Jehovah. ‘They tell us, however, in justi- 
fication of their sentiments, that it is opposed to their reason to 
believe, that Christ was both true God and true man at the same 
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time. We have seen that reason itself adopts and sanctions the 
general principle, that the Deity cannot reveal two things irrecon- 
cilable in their nature. And yet we are gravely told by some, that, 
in the eye of their reason, two statements respecting the person of 
Christ are contradictory. Thus, as far as the general law of in- 
terpretation is concerned, they acknowledge reason ; but when- 
ever we apply it in the simplest manner, they rise up in rebellion 
against their own principle. They follow reason, and they do not 
follow it at the same time. They profess to follow it in words, but 
they deny it in reality. What, then, are we to say of such? They 
boast of their reason, but they do not adopt its guidance ; —they 
profess to be conducted by it in all their expositions, whilst they 
readily abandon it when militating against themselves. 

Another rule of interpretation, similar to the last, is, that we 
should compare Scripture with Scripture, or, in the words of the 
Apostle, ‘ spiritual things with spiritual.” This principle is re- 
commended in the Scriptures themselves, and none will be so bold 
as to deny its truth. When we wish to know the mind of the 
Spirit, as it is set forth in the word, it is consonant to reason to 
proceed after this manner. Let us apply the canon also. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews i. 3, we thus read, ““ When he (the 
Son) had by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high.” Archbishop Newcome renders 
the phrase δ ἑαυτοῦ, by the sacrifice of himself. The editors of 
the ‘ Improved Version’ object to this translation, because the 
word sacrifice is not in the original. It is true that there is no 
corresponding word in the Greek; but this does not demonstrate 
that the English term sacrifice is improperly supplied. In the 
9th chapter of the same Epistle, 26th verse, we find the full form 
of the phrase ; “Ἅ but now once in the end of the world hath he 
appeared, to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself’ The 
meaning, then, of the words δ ἑαυτοῦ in the former passage, is by 
the sacrifice of himself, and Newcome was correct in so para- 
phrasing it. ‘The parallel place directs us to understand it in this 
sense. We compare one part of the Epistle to the Hebrews with 
another, and discover the full form of a phrase which is sometimes 
elliptical. The Holy Scriptures thus shed a light on themselves 
which all should attentively behold. Why should reason hesitate 
to admit the doctrine of a real atonement, when it is affirmed, in 
Hebrews i. 3, that, Christ purged our sins by the sacrifice of him- 
self? We have legitimately applied a principle sanctioned by com- 
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mon sense. Why, then, should reason refuse assent to the applica- 
tion of the principle ? Here the reason of many departs and differs 
from its own acknowledgment. Let us take another example. 
In Matthew iii. 3, it is written, ‘* For this is he that was spoken 
of by the prophet Esaias, saying, the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.” Who is the Lord whose way John was to prepare? 
Who is the Lord whose paths he was to make straight? The 
quotation is taken from Isaiah xl. 3, from which it is manifest, 
that the person of whom the Baptist speaks is Christ. In Isaiah 
he is denominated the Lorp, or as it is in the original, Jehovah 
We infer, therefore, that Christ is styled Jehovah in the Scrip- 
tures. Men may deny this fact, but it is no less true. A very 
slight comparison of one passage with another shews it in all its 
clearness. Here, again, those who are pleased to call themselves 
rational Christians desert a principle of reason which they pro- 
fess to hold, by virtually denying its proper application. But if 
it be consonant to reason to maintain the principle as a guide in 
expounding Scripture, it is no less agreeable to reason to adhere to 
its fair and genuine application. To abandon it in some cases, and 
to follow it in others, is most preposterous. We assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that they who reject the legitimate inferences 
of a just canon are inconsistent with themselves. With regard to 
this second law of interpretation, whose application I have just 
shewn in two instances, it may be remarked, that it differs little 
from the former. It is in reality a corollary naturally flowing 
from its predecessor. Jehovah cannot contradict himself in dif- 
ferent portions of his revealed will; therefore, it is our bounden 
duty to compare one passage with another, that we may discover 
the true harmony and just connexion subsisting between the com- 
ponent parts of revelation. Reason prompts every inquirer into 
the Divine Word to examine all places that treat of the same 
doctrine or the same duty. It urges him to attend to every in- 
junction of God contained in the manifestation of his will. It 
will be found, on careful investigation, that all false doctrines 
which men profess to derive from the Scriptures, may be traced 
to a desertion of this principle. It is just because many will not 
take into account the whole range of the Bible, that they extract 
a creed from its pages which they vainly imagine to be Scrip- 
tural and sound. In their induction of passages they stop short. 
They do not survey the entire system of revelation together, that 
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they may perceive its extent, and the proportions of the dif- 
ferent parts of which it is composed. They may use great dili- 
gence in examining many passages of the divine record ;— their 
patience of investigation may be exemplary, so far as it. is exer- 
cised in pursuing truth; but they do not dwell on every portion 
of the Divine Word in the same laudable spirit. Thinking that 
they have certainly discovered the mind of God, they leave off 
their inquiry at a point where it is truly abhorrent of cessation. 
Of the fair and lovely landscape before them, they survey many 
objects with minuteness and care; but they do not traverse the 
length and breadth of its expanse. They rest satisfied with an 
indistinct view of many prominent features of surpassing interest. 
They even form an erroneous idea of objects which they have not 
been desirous to survey ; and, like the spies whom Moses sent to 
traverse the fertile plains of Canaan, they return from the goodly 
land with a report essentially evil. But the true Christian in- 
terpreter, with philosophic spirit, takes in the wide range of all 
that belongs to revelation, comparing its parts with one another, 
and discovering, by such a process, those links of connexion 
which are oft unnoticed by the inattentive observer. He will not 
be contented with a partial survey without travelling over the 
extended province into which Heaven invites him to enter. No 
mountain or valley escapes his eye;—no sunny hill or verdant 
mead is unnoticed ;—he overlooks no part of the pleasant land- 
scape, — he takes in its broad dimensions,—and comes back, like 
Joshua and Caleb, reporting correctly. All false creeds owe their 
origin in a great degree to this want of comparing Scripture with 
itself. They do not carry out the principle in its length and 
breadth. Hence they partake of imperfection and error. Up to 
a certain length they may be true; but they are defective of the 
whole truth. Thus the Socinian system, which represents Christ 
as a man, is so far true; for it is an unquestionable fact that he 
was so ; but it does not take into account those Scriptures, which 
ascribe to him a higher existence than mere humanity. It dis- 
regards or perverts the testimony of the passages which affirm 
that he was God. These do not enter into its composition. They 
form no part of the structure. The building is regarded as com- 
plete without them. However valuable or precious they may 
appear to others, the Socinian uses them not as materials in 
framing his theological system. They are set off from the ac- 
count as items foreign to its arithmetical existence. 
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I have thus given a specimen of those principles of exposition 
which every interpreter of the Bible should follow, and which 
all, indeed, profess to adopt. They are not the product of deep 
thought, or extensive erudition ; they did not emanate exclusively 
from the learned; but they are acted upon by men in general in 
their daily intercourse. No deep analysis first brought them into 
notice, nor did they owe their origin to the learning of the schools; 
—all are conversant with them, although they may not attend to 
the fact, of which, unconsciously, their own procedure affords 
ample demonstration. Reason recognises them as worthy of all 
acceptation : for they are its own production. They are the pro- 
geny of common sense, which is nothing but reason under an- 
other appellation. All who would rightly understand the Holy 
Scriptures must follow their direction. If their proper applica- 
tion be abandoned, then is reason no longer reason ; it wars against 
itself. If it admit a thing as just, and yet in practice depart from 
the acknowledgment, it is the most preposterous of all guides. 

The next office of reason, with regard to the Bible, is to ac- 
quiesce in its statements. If God has really spoken to us in his 
word, it is quite reasonable to listen to his commands, and to 
obey them. It is the duty of reason to assent to whatever he has 
said, as to the utterance of infinite wisdom and unerring truth. 
God has given us a revelation, and we are bound to believe what- 
ever it contains. When an individual affirms that he will not re- 
ceive what Heaven speaks, there is no hope of his being convinced 
of any truth. He rejects all evidence,—acting as though he 
were not an intelligent and rational being. After we have as- 
certained, by the fair and legitimate principles of interpretation 
which common sense dictates, what is actually made known in 
the Scriptures, we have nothing farther to do than bow with 
implicit submission and faith to the revealings of Omnipotence. 
Having applied our reason in finding out the sense of the book of 
God, we abide by its fair and proper results. With the docility 
of children we attend to the teachings of the omniscient Spirit. 
In the first place we explore, with anxiety and reverence, the 
meaning intended to be conveyed to us by Heaven in such lan- 
guage as we are fitted to understand. Knowing that there are 
laws which, in our ordinary intercourse, lead us at once to un- 
derstand the words of our fellow men, we use the same easy and 
safe means of ascertaining the sense of Scripture. Herein is the 


wisdom of the Almighty remarkably manifested, that the un- 
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learned equally with the learned,—the simple no less than the 
wise in this world’s knowledge, are placed on a perfect equality 
as to the mode in which they must discover the way of salvation, 
and obtain an interest in its blessings. ‘The rules of exposition 
are equally obvious to the most superficial as to the most pro- 
found intellect. 

But there may be statements in the Bible which reason cannot 
fathom, and which it is utterly inadequate to explain. Here, 
therefore, we are assailed with the objection, — If the Deity has 
given a revelation, has he not given it to be understood? What 
is its use, if it be not intelligible? This is no new argument. It 
has often been adduced. I answer, however, that reason can un- 
derstand all that is revealed. Whatever is contained in the Bible 
is quite comprehensible by the understanding of man. Every doc- 
trine is capable of being known as far as it is revealed. Many, 
however, would be wise above what is written, and inquire into 
the reasons of things which Jehovah has not thought fit to divulge. 
They would know the why and the wherefore of truths contained 
in the Scriptures. Thus reason would fain go beyond Scripture, 
and explore a region with which it has no concern. With unholy 
curiosity it would pry into secret causes which it has not seemed 
good to infinite wisdom to unfold. It aspires to stretch into the 
wide unknown, and to bring to light mysteries which man may 
not know here. It would adventure into the dark confines of spe- 
culation, where there is a vast gulf fixed by the omnipotence of 
God, beyond which it is unsafe to pass. The twilight suffices not 
to deter from lingering amid its shadowy clouds until thick dark- 
ness pervade the world of nothingness that has been conjured up 
by the deceitful magician. Reason can understand a truth, in so 
far as it is revealed in Scripture. Whenever it advances a step 
farther, it leaves its proper sphere. The Bible seldom investi- 
gates the causes of doctrines or of duties. It simply states a fact, 
without entering into a philosophical investigation of the mode in 
which such a fact harmonises with the attributes of Deity, and 
the present condition of man. Thus the existence of the Supreme 
Being is taken for granted, but there is no description of the 
mode of his existence. We are informed that he is omnipresent, 
and that he beholds the evil and the good; but we learn not from 
the pages of the Bible how he can be everywhere present at the 
same time. It is therefore the office of reason simply to assent 
to this truth, without inquiring why and how it is so. The Bible 
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itself never attempts to explain it; and our reason was not given 
for the purpose of exploring the causes of those sublime facts which 
are brought before us in their simple purity. Thus, also, it is 
stated that Jesus was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, 
while at the same time his Godship is declared. In other words, 
the divine and human natures were united in him. But it de- 
serves particular notice, that there is no explanation of the mode 
in which the two natures subsisted in Christ. The fact is af- 
firmed: but how it was so, is nowhere intimated. Reason, how- 
ever, has attempted to proceed beyond this, and to discover the 
nature of the union. Here it has quitted its proper sphere. It 
has forsaken its true province, to wander in a field of speculation 
from which man is wisely excluded. When it simply inquires ; 
Has God revealed in his word that Christ was possessed of two 
natures, the divine and the human? it is fairly in its own place ; 
but when it advances farther, to search out the modus of this 
mysterious union in the person of the Mediator, it oversteps the 
limits assigned to it by Jehovah. As far, then, as a thing is re- 
vealed, reason is capable of comprehending it; but no farther. 
When it attempts boldly to scan the secret purposes of the Al- 
mighty which he has not thought fit to unfold, it is not won- 
derful that it loses itself in doubts and difficulties. Let us take 
another example, closely connected with the point before us. We 
believe that there is only one God. This fundamental truth is 
repeatedly affirmed in the Bible. But we also find that there 
are three subsistences, or, as they are usually called, three per- 
sons. We use the word person, because language does not sup- 
ply a better. These three are distinguished from one another, 
for it is written, that the Son will send the Holy Spirit from the 
Father. In the economy of man’s redemption, they are also 
said to perform separate offices. , The Father elects, Ephes. i. 4. 
The Son redeems, Eph.i.7. The Spirit sanctifies, Rom. xv. 16. 
There must therefore be such a oneness between them, as en- 
titles them to be called one God. The Scriptures plainly set 
forth a most intimate connexion between them-; but they never 
explain the nature of the relation. They affirm the divine unity, 
but they also lead us to believe in a distinction of persons. As 
to the manner in which they are one and three at the same time, 
they describe it not. One thing is certain, that there is no con- 
tradiction in holding that they are both three and one, because 
they are not so in the same respect. They are not three in the 
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same point of view in which they are one; nor are they one in 
the same respect in which they are three. It is therefore the 
office of reason simply to believe both statements, because they 
are contained in the Scriptures. Common sense observes that 
they are found there, and it necessarily concludes that they are 
true. But if reason begin to cavil and ask, how they can be both 
three and one at the same time, it forsakes its proper sphere, and 
would be wise above what is written. It is because men have 
wished to penetrate beyond the path of wise and safe expatiation, 
that they have grievously gone astray, and have even rejected 
what is coincident with reason. Revelation and reason can ne- 
ver truly come into contrariety. ‘The latter may endeavour to 
go beyond the former, and to search out secret things belonging 
to the Lord alone; but this is no justification of the sentiment, 
that they are sometimes in an attitude of hostility.. Because 
there are truths in the Bible which the line and plummet of rea- 
son cannot reach, men should not affirm that the Deity has set 
forth many things contradictory to its decisions. I am bold to 
aver, that revelation contains nothing which the mind cannot 
fathom according to the degree of light in which the Spirit him- 
self has surrounded it. I hesitate not to avow my conviction, 
that God has not propounded a single doctrine which is not fitted 
to command the assent, and to challenge the approbation of the 
highest intellect. But this does not. preclude the belief, that 
there are many things in the Old and New Testaments which 
give rise to thoughts that cannot be gratified, and desires that 
cannot be fulfilled. Such aspirations are not warranted by the 
nature of revelation itself. It may give birth to them, but it can 
never be shewn that it was intended to foster them. Inthe mani- 
festation of Jehovah’s written will, it is natural to find paths of | 
peculiar sublimity, which it were almost presumptuous for man 
to tread. ‘This is what we might expect a priori. But it isto - 
be remembered, that however men may take occasion to pursue 
the ideas to which brief and passing intimations give rise, and to 
follow something beyond the letter of inspiration, the divine word 
itself neither warrants nor satisfies such curious speculations. The 
Deity, then, does not set forth what is opposed to reason, neither 
does he propound matters revolting to our powers of reflection, 
or contrary to our intellectual constitution. ‘The Bible contains 
a system which is wholly consistent with reason from first to last. 
It is addressed to men as rational and moral beings. ‘‘ I speak,” 
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says an apostle, “as to wise men, judge ye what 1 say.” Reflect 
upon what I write to you. Examine my statements, — weigh 
them with unbiassed minds, and then judge whether they be not 
accordant with your unbiassed decisions. If the Bible were not 
a system of reason, we could not receive it; and if it were con- 
trary to reason, we could not admit its divine origin. If it pro- 
mulgated aught opposed to our intellectual mechanism, the Deity 
would contradict himself. Reason and Scripture must, therefore, 
harmonise, because both proceed from the same great Author. 
This we look upon as self-evident. But, whilst we not only ad- 
mit, but maintain their agreement, we believe, also, that reason 
is fallible. Man is liable to err. He finds himself deceived in 
his judgments of things that take place around him. He draws 
conclusions which he afterwards finds to be wrong. The fallibi- 
lity of his reason constitutes him in fact a fallible being. Since, 
therefore, his nature is such, he may form wrong opinions respect- 
ing the truths of revelation. He may fail to perceive what is 
propounded for his reception. Finite and imperfect as he is, it is 
not marvellous that he should frequently go astray in his senti- 
ments. Rather would it be a cause of wonder, if he should never 
tax himself with error, or acknowledge that his mind does not 
judge accurately on all topics which come before it. Every thing 
connected with him partakes, at present, of imperfection. His 
soul is tainted with sin and alienated from God. His body is 
liable to decay. The Bible is infallible, because its Author is so ; 
but reason is fallible, because man has corrupted his ways, and 
deteriorated his constitution. He is not what he once was. The 
candle of the Lord shines not within him in its original brightness. 
. The lamp of reason has been dimmed by his infatuation. Its 
beams are not shed forth with the same lustre or loveliness, as 
when Jehovah himself first lighted up the luminary of the soul. 
Let us always, then, bear in mind this truth, that reason is falli- 
ble, while the Scriptures cannot err, either in their propoundings 
of doctrine, or expositions of duty, or statements of eternal truth. 
Of reason’s liability to err we have ample proof in the fact, that 
there are important differences in the conclusions at which its ex- 
travagant encomiasts arrive. Far from coinciding, the results of 
their researches are widely at variance. Reason, it is said, teaches 
some to believe that Christ was not a true man, consisting of a 
human soul and a mortal body ; but that the Logos supplied the 
place of a soul in the man Christ Jesus. Others are conducted, 
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by the same guide, to the opinion that he was nothing higher 
than a man, with a real body and a reasonable soul. The innu- 
merable varieties of creed among such as call themselves by the 
common appellation of Unitarians, prove the fallibility of the 
guide to which they abandon themselves. The folly of extend- 
ing the province of reason beyond what is written, is abundantly 
evident. All contradictions between Arians and Socinians owe 
their origin to a dissatisfaction with the amount of the Scripture 
revelation. ‘They begin to exercise their reason in matters be- 
yond what is written; and thus lose themselves in speculations 
no less presumptuous than unprofitable. Upholding reason as the: 
supreme judge of Scripture, they bring every doctrine before its 
tribunal, and yet are not agreed in the decision which the umpire 
is supposed to pronounce. The sentence of the judicial authority 
they profess to follow is ambiguous and delusive; each party 
contending that it favours its own tenets. What a varying and 
capricious standard is this, which leads to such opposite conclu- 
sions! How unsafe must it be, when it thus conducts to views 
and opinions directly contrary the one to the other. Scripture 
should not be treated in this uncourteous manner. It is de- 
rogatory to the Supreme Being thus to handle His sacred word. 
Reasop should, indeed, judge of its doctrines; but when it finds 
any thing, the cause and modes of which it cannot ascertain, it 
is its office not to reject but to acquiesce in the statement, al- 
though many things connected with it may be above its view. 
If reason were contented to abide by the plain exposition of the 
written word, no perplexity would ensue. Let all unholy animo- 
sity be repressed; let there be a simple and entire acquiescence in 
all its sayings. Unreserved submission to the dictates of Heaven . 
is the right and righteous exercise of reason. Partial homage, 
on the contrary, is the sin of such as do not cause it to bow 
with implicit reverence to all utterances proceeding from the 
sanctuary of Heaven. It is the source of the fallacies and fol- 
lies of those who permit reason to go beyond the limits assigned 
to it by Infinite wisdom. If every doctrine and precept which 
it cannot fathom are to. be set aside on the ground of their ob- 
scurity, the Scriptures will be reduced to a very meagre compass. 
Such rational chemistry will soon pulverise them to a few dry 
elements. The glorious features of the divine mercy imprinted 
on every page will be effaced. Their brightness will be obscured 
by the narrow crucible into which they are put, that they may 
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be fitted for general use. If man were possessed of a pure and 
perfect reason, by which he could discern the relations of the 
universe, —if he could discover the connexion subsisting be- 
tween things natural and moral, —if he could understand the 
ways of the Lord unto perfection, and the reasons of his deal- 
ings with men, he might then employ a reason, which could 
accomplish so much, to search out the things which are only 
hinted at in the Bible; but if he must be contented with know- 
ing in part here below, reason must acquiesce in many circum- 
stances as right and true, although it cannot tell why or where- 
fore they are so. The whole question comes, at last, to this, — 
‘Am I to believe God or not?—am I to sympathise with his 
word by yielding a full and hearty assent to all which he has 
been pleased to make known? Nothing, in my opinion, seems 
to be more consistent with reason than to give ear unto the Al- 
mighty. My reason was given me for the very purpose of know- 
ing, and loving, and obeying him. Why, then, should I hesitate 
to act according to his word? Why should I refuse, for a mo- 
ment, to sit at the feet of Jesus, and to learn of him who was 
meek and lowly in heart? Why should I not approach Jehovah 
in prayer, and entreat him to purge out the old leaven of my 
heart, that it may at once concur in the asseverations of Scripture, 
without seeking to lift up the vail, and look within the holy of 
holies, into which it is forbidden to enter? He has given us his 
word to be a lamp unto our feet, and a light unto our paths. 1 
submit, therefore, to the enlightenment of this heavenly instruc- 
tor. What could my reason do for me without it? Let the state 
of the heathen tell ;——let the state of the world, before the ad- 
vent of the Messiah, declare how gross and sensual mankind had 
become. The trophies of reason, are superstitions, and idola- 
tries ;—-but the trophies of Christianity, who can tell? What 
man or angel can enumerate the millions that have been re- 
deemed to God, by the belief of the truth in Jesus? Who can 
describe the immense advantages that have accrued to society’ 
from the diffusion of the written word? And now that reason 
is concerned with the doctrines and duties of Christianity, let 
it judge fairly and dispassionately concerning them. Let it 
consider whether it be not altogether becoming that it should 
submit to every thing which Heaven has divulged. Whenever 
it departs from the written word, and devises for itself another 
method of salvation than that which the Scriptures record, it 
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performs not the duty it was designed to fulfil. It sets itself in 
reality above its Author, and virtually refuses to receive such a 
plan of mercy as he has proposed. Thus frail worms rise up in 
rebellion against the God of heaven; and instead of bowing be- 
fore him in the dust, turn away with aversion. Let none ima- 
gine from this, that I would for a moment afford the least ground 
for supposing that our reason must be entirely laid aside, or that 
we must not follow its direction. Far be it from me to depreciate 
any gift of God, much less one of his noblest. I would neither 
attempt to lessen its value, nor to lower its dignity. Reason must 
be followed as well as Scripture; but both must be kept in the 
spheres where they were designed to move. By means of reason’ 
we judge, whether the Almighty has propounded a certain doc- 
trine for belief; and if it be ascertained that he has done so, the 
doctrine should be unhesitatingly received. We must not bring 
to the Scriptures a mind charged with such ideas of religion as 
it imagines the Almighty ought to follow. The revelation gra- 
ciously given to men should not be approached and sifted by a 
reason impregnated with opinions apparently most rational; but 
men should judge and see what it really contains. If the Deity 
has given a revelation of his will to mankind, they must have 
been in need of the communication, and it must be exactly suited 
to their condition. Should any think that He ought to have 
plainly inculcated a precept or a doctrine which is but obscurely 
set forth in his word, they declare hereby that they are wiser than 
He. Let reason, then, judge fairly respecting the things con- 
tained in the sacred volume, and if it discover that they are pro- 
mulgated, they should be forthwith received as coming from the 
High and Holy One. If such be the office of reason, surely it 
is easy to discover our duty. He that runs may read. How, then, 
comes it to pass, that there are innumerable diversities in the re- 
ligious opinions of professing Christians ? The thousand varieties 
of complexion and outward form find a counterpart in the thou- 
sand creeds. To enumerate ail the causes of such variations 
would be difficult, if not impossible. But some are so obvious, 
that they cannot escape the most superficial thinker. The im- 
proper use of reason leads to many erroneous systems. Because 
it is frequently set up as the judge of what Jehovah should re- 
veal, not of what he has revealed, men do therefore fall into 
great and grievous mistakes. It has been applied to determine 
what he should have said, instead of being directed to the ascer- 
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tainment of what he has said. It has not been confined to the 
simple judging of the meaning of what ts set forth; it has been 
allowed to lose itself in fruitless attempts to discover why this 
thing and that have been promulgated. Hence the moet unscrip-. 
. tural creeds have been framed by men in the pride of their hearts. 
Whatever causes of procedure are not explained in the Bible it- 
self; whatever reasons of administration in the spiritual and 
moral world have been kept secret, man should not attempt to 
explore, else his reason is not kept in proper submission. When 
employed to dissect every truth and doctrine of the Bible with 
anatomical precision, it necessarily leads to the most pernicious 
heresies. It is a noble gift, for which we should ever be grateful ; 
but it is a most dangerous weapon in the hands of those who do 
not know its right use. And there are many such, who plume 
themselves on their high intellects, and their pure theories re- 
garding the meaning of the Bible; while they scruple not to 
denounce all others as though they cast aside their judgments. 
Men of colossal minds like themselves are applauded, as if wisdom 
were their rightful monopoly ; whilst the secret of their fancied 
greatness is the abuse of the rational faculties given them by God. 
Not contented with arrogating to themselves the power of think- 
ing correctly, they stamp all who presume not to give unwonted 
license to speculation in religion, as slaves to bigotry, or enemies 
to liberality. But they are guilty of slander in the accusations 
they bring against the reverent students of the word of God. In 
examining the meaning of revelation we do employ our reason, 
but we do not set it above God himself. We will not allow it to 
dictate to the Almighty; nor suffer the thing formed to say to 
Him that formed it, why hast thou taught ¢his and not that ? 
It savours of impiety to be thus forward and fearless. Reason is 
good if a man use it reasonably, just as the law is declared to be 
good, if one use it lawfully ;- bat if either be placed in an orbit 
where it was not intended to move, it becomes unsafe. 

I have thus endeavoured, with conciseness, to explain the use 
of reason in connexion with the Bible. In the first place, it 
judges whether this book contain a communication from Heaven, 
or whether the evidences be such as to prove its emanation from 
God. When it has ascertained that the Scriptures have come 
from the Sovereign Lord of all, it sets about the discovery of the 
import of the words and phrases, by means of the usual laws of 
interpretation, which all acknowledge and profess to adopt. Thus 
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we become acquainted with the truths propounded for our in- 
struction in righteousness. These laws having been legitimately 
applied to discover the mind of the Spirit, as manifested in the 
phraseology employed, reason should receive and concur in all 
their recommendations. It has simply to acquiesce in the things . 
inculcated in the Bible, not rejecting what it may not relish, or 
discarding what it cannot fathom. The non-reception of un- 
palatable notions and unwelcome sentiments, is its abuse and 
not its use; its pride, not its province. I cannot but think that 
every one who exercises his rational powers in the manner I have 
shewn, and attempted to maintain, will be conducted to that re- 
ligious truth which is most intimately connected with his highest 
interests. 

I shall conclude with observing, that in our inquiries after 
truth, sincerity will not suffice. A man may be most sincere in 
error. It is therefore a matter of no small moment how we em- 
ploy our reason. The Romanist, we doubt not, is most sincere, 
when he walks barefoot on a pilgrimage to do penance for his 
sins; but he commits a fatal mistake in detracting from the per- 
fect righteousness of Christ. The Hindoo and the Brahmin are, 
doubtless, most sincere in all their superstitions ; so that were 
sincerity the only requisite, men are as sincere in idolatry as in 
the practice of the true religion. Away, then, with all such 
notions of sincerity, which lead to the preposterous opinion that 
Saul of Tarsus was as acceptable to God when he persecuted 
the Church before his conversion, as he was afterwards, when 
he preached Christ crucified, the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God, for in the midst of his blood-thirsty zeal he verily thought 
he was doing God service. The sentiment is equally false and 
dangerous. Actions good and upright in the sight of Jehovah, 
can flow only from right principles; as we believe, so do we act. 
If the fountain be impure, the streams cannot be otherwise : if 
the tree be corrupt, how can the fruit be good ἢ Accountability 
for the use of our reason should be impressed on the minds of 
all. Solemn is the thought of the reckoning which we must 
give at the great day. Let us, therefore, earnestly seek to serve 
God acceptably with our bodies and spirits, which are His; and 
we shall be counted worthy, hereafter, to join in the pure and 
spiritual employments of the heavenly sanctuary, where boundless 
scope will be given to the exercise of our reason, and the activi- 
ties of our renovated nature. 
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CHAPTER III. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE SENTIMENT, THAT THE LANGUAGE OF THE BIBLE 
SHOULD BE INTERPRETED LIKE THAT OF OTHER BOOKS. 


WE have said above, that the Bible is to be explained on the 
same principles as other books. To this remark there are some 
exceptions. There is a peculiarity belonging to most of the pro- 
phetic parts which should be taken into account. It arises from 
the manner in which occurrences were presented to the internal 
view of the prophets. They saw things together ; not in a regu- 
lar succession of smaller pictures, but delineated in one group. 
Hence the use of the present tense, even when they speak of 
remote objects. Individuals stand before them, to whom they 
point as present. So in Isaiah, “ For unto us a child ts born, 
unto us a son is given” (chap. ix. 6); and again, ‘* Thus saith 
Jehovah to his anointed, to Cyrus, whom 1 hold by the right 
hand; to subdue nations before him, and ungird the loins of 
kings ; to open before him the folding doors, and the gates shall 
not be shut.” (xlv. 1.) Distinctions of time were thus annihilated 
to the prophets. They viewed things not in time but in space, 
and so painted in perspective, as Olshausen aptly denominates 
it. They exhibit neither the remoteness of the objects they be- 
hold, nor the intervals of time between them. On the contrary, 
events are adduced just as they are seen, in juxta-position, or 
continuous succession, as though they all pertained to the same 
period. 

But not only are objects and events presented by the prophets 
in juxta-position, but also in a state of commixture. So when 
we look at distant objects, those which are in reality apart seem 
to be joined. ‘ Quemadmodum simili fallacié opticé longissime 
distans turris domus propinquz tecto incumbere, aut lune discus 
montibus nemoribusque contiguus videtur.”* Events flow to- 
gether and appear coincident, which are separated in reality by 
centuries. ‘* The object of prophecy was never wholly manifest 


* Velthusen, de optica rerum futurarum descriptione, p. 89. _ 
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to them (the prophets), partly because they viewed the future, 
only in the remote distance (perspectively), and partly because 
every prediction first receives its complete elucidation from the 
fulfilment. Such perspective or optical viewing implies, not 
only that they see the near future alone in clear sketches, and 
the more remote with obscuration always increasing, and, so to 
speak, with diminished features ; but also, that they put together 
in the manner of the painter the nearest and the most remote 
under one point of view, with constant reference to its highest 
limit, viz. the complete fulness of the kingdom of God, which 
always makes out the background of the picture. ‘This perspec- 
tive peculiarity is particularly observable in the predictions of 
Balaam; of Micah, 2d chap.; and of Isaiah, 5th and 6th.”* 
The same characteristic is apparent in many predictions of the 
New Testament, shewing that it is founded in the nature of 
prophecy. Several parts of the gospels and the Apocalypse ex- 
hibit it. 

The following are examples of juxta-position and of comming- 
ling. 

Jeremiah, 50th and 51st chapters. The city of Babylon was 
besieged and taken by Cyrus, from which time its importance 
declined. It did not, however, become utterly desolate till more 
than a thousand years after. In the time of Pausanias, ¢. 6. the 
first half of the second century, the walls alone remained. But 
in these chapters, its conquest by Cyrus and its total ruin are 
connected together, although they took place successively. 

Again, in Isaiah, 11th chapter, the universal diffusion of know- 
ledge and holiness characteristic of millennial times, is annexed to 
the appearance of Christ in the flesh; although the occurrences 
are separated by a wide interval. 

In Zechariah, 9th chapter, ninth and tenth verses, a description 
of the glorious completion of Christ’s kingdom immediately fol- 
lows the appearance of Jesus in his humiliation. In Isaiah, 61st 
chapter, first verse, the same thing is observable; for, after a de- 
scription of Christ’s entrance upon the prophetic office, the full 
blessings of his reign in the latter days follow in continuous suc- 
cession. See also Jeremiah xxiii. 5, 6; xxxi. 31, &c. ; xxxiil. 
15, 16, &c.; Ezekiel xxxiv. 23, &c.; Isaiah ix. 6, 7. In the 


* Koster, die Propheten des Alten und Neuen Testaments nach ihrem Wesen und 
Wirken dargestellt, Leipzig 1838, pp. 249, 250. See also Henystenberg's Christo- 
logie, vol. i. p. 305. 
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same manner several of the prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, 
Hosea, Amos, and Ezekiel, frequently connect. the deliverance of 
the Israelites from captivity, with their deliverance from a greater 
thraldom by Christ. 

Examples of commingling may be found in 2 Samuel vii. 14. 
“1 will be his father, and he shall be my son. If he commit ini- 
quity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the stripes 
of the children of men: but my mercy shall not depart away from 
him, as I took it from Saul, whom I put away before thee.” This 
passage manifestly relates to Solomon, as both the occasion on 
which it was uttered, and the words themselves, clearly demon- 
strate. But that it also depicts the Redeemer, may be inferred 
from Hebrews i. 5, where part of it is quoted, and expressly 
applied to him. It is vain to deny the double reference of the 
passage; the features of the type and antitype being blended 
together. 

Another instance is observable in Isaiah xxxiv. 8, 9,10. * For 
it is the day of the Lord’s vengeance and the year of recompenses 
for the controversy of Sion. And the streams thereof shall be 
turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brimstone, and the 
land thereof shall become burning pitch. It shall not be quenched 
night nor day; the smoke thereof shall go up for ever: from ge- 
neration to generation it shall lie waste; none shall pass through 
it for ever and ever.” This prophecy respects the fearful de- 
struction of Edom, upon which the Lord is represented as taking 
vengeance for the sake of his church. The terms employed are 
exceedingly forcible, especially in the tenth verse, and cannot be 
confined to Edom alone. They rather point to the general judg- 
ment, which that of Edom prefigured—to the terrible vengeance 
which shall befal all the enemies of God at the last day. The 
words of the book of Revelation, 14th chapter, 10th and 11th 
verses, and of Jude, 7th verse, may be aptly compared with this 

e. | 

A third example is to be found in Isaiah xlv. 13th verse. “I 
have raised him up in righteousness, and I will direct all his ways ; 
he shall build my city, and he shall let go my captives, not for 
price nor reward, saith the Lord of hosts.” This language, ap- 
plied to Cyrus the deliverer of the Jews from exile, depicts at the 
same time a greater deliverer, even the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
words, “ I have raised him up for righteousness, and I will direct 
all his ways,” are quite similar to those in Isaiah xlii. 6, which 
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describe the Messiah. ‘ I the Lord have called thee in right- 
eousness, and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee,” &c. 

Isaiah vii. 14, 15, 16. ‘‘ Therefore the Lord himself shall 
give you a sign: Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he 
eat, that he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good. 
For before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the 
good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her 
kings.” Here a child born in the time of the prophet is taken as 
a representative of the child Immanuel about to be born of a 
woman. ‘The description applies to both. 

Joel, chapter 3d. Here the first outpouring of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, and the general outpouring during the 
Millennium, are not distinguished. In the same way, we are 
inclined to interpret most of the Messianic Psalms which depict 
circumstances in the life of David or Solomon, with corresponding 
features *in the history of our Lord. So Psalms ii., lxxii., xlv. 
The second Psalm refers to David and to his greater Son; the 
seventy-second to Solomon and Him whom he typified. So also 
the forty-fifth. In the New Testament, the same feature ap- 
pears, Thus in the 24th chapter of the gospel according to St. 
Matthew, the destruction of Jerusalem and the general judgment 
are represented as coincident. The description includes both ; — 
the former having been an adumbration of the latter. Those who 
have endeavoured to separate one part of the chapter to the one 
event, and the remainder to the coming of Christ to judgment, 
have failed to make good their position, not from want of ability, 
but of the right key to the exposition.” The 29th verse has been 
usually fixed upon as the boundary ; but the 34th manifestly dis- 
proves the whole view. In like manner Matthew xvi. 27, 28, 
with the parallels, exemplifies a flowing together of analogous 
events, both being represented as coincident.f 

This peculiarity of prophetic vision and description, demands 
a corresponding peculiarity of exegesis. When events are laid 
upon one another, or blended together in narration, the words in 
which they are described have a twofold reference. A single 
application does not include all that was designed; they look 


* See Schott’s Commentaruis exeget. dogmat. in eos Christi Sermones qui de reditu 
ejus ac judicium futuro agunt, Jenae, 1820, 8vo; and Horsley’s Sermons. 

+ See Olshausen’s Biblischer Commentar tiber simmtliche Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments, vol i, 3d Edition, p. 858 et seq., and pp. 521, 22, 
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towards two persons or objects. When thus commingled, they 
must be considered as symbolical and antitypical. They are 
blended in the picture presented to the prophetic view, just 
because it was divinely purposed that the one should adumbrate 
the other. There is, therefore, a natural and @ecessary connexion 
between them, not merely as they are related in the internal 
view of the prophets, but as antecedent and consequent mutually 
adapted by divine arrangement. They flow together, because 
much that was predicated of the one, may be also predicated of 
the other. As the series of prophecy advanced, the events paint- 
ed on the prophetic canvass, in perspective, or in commingling 
colours, were gradually distinguished and separated. Light was 
thrown upon them by the unfolding of the divine purposes ; and 
those who once failed to perceive the intervals of time between, 
began to see widening vistas. The coming of Christ in glory 
might have been regarded as almost coincident with his appear- 
ance in humiliation, until He was born of a woman. The one 
phenomenon is pourtrayed in the Old Testament as closely con- 
nected in time with the other; but in the Gospels, they are se- 
parated. Again, the destruction of Jerusalem and the general 
judgment appear coexistent in the Gospels; but in the book of 
Revelation, they stand apart. Thus as prophecy advanced, and 
the events connected with the Redeemer’s church were accom- 
plished, the predictions of seers assumed a clearer form ; and the 
readers of these inspired effusions were able to avoid the chrono- 
logical mistakes into which their predecessors fell. 

The preceding observations have an important bearing on se- 
veral passages quoted in the New Testament. from the Old, such 
‘as Matthew i. 22; ii. 15, 17, &c. Unless the events there al- 
luded to had been related as type and antitype, the verb σληρόω 
could not have been employed with propriety. It is not enough 
that they were similar or analogous: the similarity must have 
been designed. In the description of the symbolical occurrence 
was also contained a description of its correspondent antityper 
Such as confine the view to the former, as though it alone were 
depicted, limit the range of vision to a narrower field than was 
presented to the internal view of the seer. They lose sight of 
the established relation of two things to one another, as soon as 
they separate them into their naked individuality ; although the 
fact of their commingling description, should have led to the ac- 
knowledgment of a preordained correspondence between them. 
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The circumstance that events are fused as it were into one mass; 
or that a theocratic prophet, priest, or king, is described in lan- 
guage quite extravagant if limited to himself, shews a prefigu- 
rative character. The points of resemblance are described in the 
same language ;—wath the differences of feature we have no con- 
cern. Others again look to the antitype alone, because the New 
Testament intimates that language used in the Old refers to the 
person and kingdom of our Lord. They take certain passages 
in the ancient Covenant which truly allude to Messiah, to apply 
to Him alone. Thus also the field of vision is narrowed. The 
genius of the Jewish establishment was expressly modelled after 
the kingdom of Christ. The Hebrews were instructed by out- 
ward and visible objects. Spiritual scenes were conveyed to their 
mind through the medium of externals. They were taught to 
look forward to the Redeemer and his reign through the heads of 
their nation, and through important events connected with their 
history. Taking the features of their theocracy, the inspired 
prophets employed them as prominent images in drawing out a 
picture of future blessings; or as representations of the charac- 
teristics belonging to the Messiah and his kingdom. They ne- 
glected no opportunity of directing the believing Israelite to the 
future Messiah. Was a temporal deliverer mentioned— one who 
should confer signal benefits on the nation? He was described in 
language which could only find its full force and significancy in 
the spiritual deliverer thereafter to appear. Was a signal judg- 
ment about to fall on a particular people? The view was di- 
rected to the judgment of the great day, of which it was merely 
a faint adumbration. Was a monarch introduced, surrounded by 
a train of attendants, or pursuing and utterly discomfiting his 
enemies? The imagery transcends the type, and more appropri- 
ately pourtrays the antitype. 

In commenting upon prophetic passages such as these, it is 
usual to affirm, that they have a double fulfilment. Perhaps the 
“phrase is objectionable. There cannot with propriety be a dou- 
ble fulfilment, because the entire application and scope is not 
realised till both events take place. ‘The former occurrence is 
merely an incipient and anticipative development of the latter. 
It connects the visible and temporal in the Jewish economy with 
the spiritual and distant future, pointing the waiting desires of 
the pious Hebrew along the line of prophecy to a glorious con- 
summation. ‘The nearer subject in each instance,” says an ad- 
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mirable writer, ‘‘ supplies the prophetic ground and the prophetic 
images, for the future Christian subject.”* The former was to 
the Jew a pledge, that the entire prediction would be fulfilled. 
It was not itself the fulfilment, but an instalment, so to speak, of | 
the fulfilment. It kept the expectations of the Messiah alive in 
the minds of the Hebrews. The former served as the envelope 
of the latter; whilst at the same time it declared a literal truth 
or important fact in the history of the Jewish commonwealth. 
When, therefore, the envelope was taken off by the occurrence 
of the prior event; the substantial meaning it enshrouded and 
adumbrated remained behind. Agreeably to this representation, 
it has been well observed, that ‘‘ there is both reason and subli- 
mity in prophecy; and we shall scarcely understand it, unless 
we are prepared to follow it in both. Its sublimity is, that it 
often soars, as here, far above the scene from which it takes its 
rise. Its reason is, that it still hovers over the scene of things 
from which it rose. It takes the visible or the temporal subject, 
as its point of departure (if I may borrow the phrase) for its 
enlarged revelation: and yet by that subject it governs its course. 
In this method of it, I believe that men of plain unsophisticated 
reason find it perfectly intelligible; and that it is only the false 
fastidiousness of an artificial learning which puts the scruple into 
our perceptions either of its consistency or its sense. But when 
we consider that this structure of prophecy, founded on a proxi- 
mate visible subject, had the advantage both in the aptitude of 
the representation, and in the immediate pledge, of the future 
truth ; a sounder learning may ‘dispose us to admit it, and that 
with confidence, whenever the prophetic text, or mystic vision is 
impatient for the larger scope, and.the conspicuous characters of 
the Symbols and the Fact concur in identifying the relation.” f 
How important to the Jew the theocratic envelope was, may be 
inferred from the fact of its adoption, even when spiritual events 
connected with Messiah’s reign are solely and singly predicted. 
Thus after the second temple had been built and its services 
established, Malachi foretels, that ‘‘ from the rising of the sun 
even ‘unto the going down of the same, my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense shall be offered 
unto my name and a pure offering: for my name shall be great 
among the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts.”{ Here it is de- 


* Davison’s Discourses on Prophecy, Fourth Edition, 1839, p. 316. 
+ Do. pp. 318, 19. ti. 11th verse. 
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clared, that in every place, incense should be offered to the name 
of the Lord, even a pure offering ; intimating, that the holy wor- 
ship of the Christian church should be presented to Him in every 
place no less than the Jewish temple. 

So also the prevalence of love and harmony among the Jews 
themselves when they shall be converted to God and delight in 
Messiah their King, is expressed by a termination of the schism 
that rent Israel and Judah, and by the total extinction of the for- 
mer jealousy existing between them (Isaiah xi. 13.)* Similar is 
the representation given by Hosea i. 11. ‘‘ Then shall the chil- 
dren of Judah and the children of Israel be gathered together and 
appoint themselves one head, and they shall come up out of 
the land :. for great shall be the day of Jezreel.” 

In these and analogous instances, we must strip off the theo-: 
cratic dress before arriving at the real meaning of the prophecies. 
Here the envelope does not itself contain real facts or occur- 
rences, as in the majority of symbolical transactions. It serves 
as a mere covering which the Jew can more readily understand, 
and beyond which he must look in faith with eyes enlightened 
by the gospel. The language does not foretel two events, the 
one of which was adapted by the wisdom of Jehovah to fore- 
shadow the other, and when realised to be an earnest of a more 
glorious consummation; but it enwraps in Jewish drapery a sin- 
gle transaction more or less progressive. History will often en- 
able us to distinguish between examples of prophecy, where two 


* Dr. Henderson, in his able work on Isaiah, appears to us to have mistaken the 
meaning and application of the prophecy contained in Isaiah xi. 11-16. He refers it to 
the restoration of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, and not to a period in their 
history still future. The considerations adduced to support such a view are insufficient 
to recommend it. The phrase “in that day” (verse 11), though used with some lati- 
tude of meaning, manifestly alludes to the time spoken of in the preceding part of the 
chapter, viz. the period of the Messiah; and we cannot perceive with what propriety 
it can be supposed to designate a time prior to Christ’s coming in the flesh, From 
the first verse of the eleventh chapter to the tenth, the prophet describes the exten- 
sion of the Gospel; and when the eleventh verse proceeds with the expression “ and it 
shall come to pass in that day,” it naturally refers to the same dispensation as that 
just spoken of. Dr. Henderson, however, arbitrarily transfers the phrase to the ante- 
messianic days when the Jews were restored to their own country out of Babylon. 
That the Philistines, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites are mentioned when now 
they no longer exist, cannot be an objection to the future aspect of the prophecy in 
the eyes of those acquainted with the fact — that the prophets took a theocratic basis 
or ground-work for their delineation of spiritual realities belonging to the New 
Testament church. The ancient enemies of Judah and Israel symbolise the enemies 
of the Messiah under the economy of grace. They stand as_the representatives of 
his foes to the end of the world. 
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events are blended together in description, one belonging to the 
ante-measianic age, and its associate to the times of the Messiah; 
and where a peculiar dress is employed to depict occurrences be- 
longing to the latter dispensation alone. In the same manner — 
the New Testament, particularly the Apocalypse, contains de- 
scriptions of the flourishing state of the Christian church during 
the Millennial period in figurative words derived from the past 
theocratic condition of the Jews. (See chapter xxi. 1, 2, 3.) 
When symbolical persons or transactions are blended in the 
description with their spiritual counterpart, it is observable, that 
the features which more appropriately belong to the one are 
sometimes made prominent, and again those peculiarly applicable 
to the other. Occasionally, the language swells out in so ex- 
alted a strain, that theocratic objects recede ; leaving their spi- 
ritual associates to fill the eye and heart of the deer. At other 
times, the former seem to have occupied their natural position in 
the foreground. It is vain, however, to endeavour to separate 
in exegesis the representations that may be supposed strictly to 
belong to each.. The same language usually applies to both ; 
for although it be flattened by referring it wholly to the type, 
the theocratic basis cannot well be excluded. We are not con- 
cerned to rebut the objection of arbitrariness advanced against 
this method of exposition, as if it were uncertain and unsatisfac- 
tory. It is objected, for example, that it assigns one part of a 
psalm to David, and another, to David’s greater Son.* But a 


* Thus Professor Stuart, after attaching to this mode of interpretation the objection- 
able phrase “ double sense,” proceeds to say, “ This scheme explains so much of the 
Psalm (40th) as will most conveniently apply to David, as having a literal applica- 
tion to him; and so much of it as will conveniently apply to the Measiah, it refers to 
him, Truly a great saving of labour in investigation, and of perplexity and difficulty 
also, might apparently be made, if we could adopt such an expedient! But the con- 
sequences of admitting such a principle should be well weighed. What book on earth 
has a double sense, unless it is a book of designed enigmas/ And even this bas’ but 
one real meaning. The heathen oracles indeed could say: Aiote, Pyrrhe (£acida), 
Romanos posse vincere (vincere posse) ; but can such an equivogue be admissible into 
the oracles of the living God? And if a literal and an occulé sense can, at one and 
the same time, and by the same words, be conveyed, who that is uninspired shall tell 
us what the occult sense is? By what laws of interpretation is it to be judged? By 
none that belong to human language ; for other books than the Bible have not a double 
sense attached to them.” — Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Excursus 
xx. Mr. Alexander writes in a like strain. “In most cases the advocates of this 
theory present us, not with a double sense, a literal and a spiritual in each verse, but 
with two distinct subjects, of which now one and then the other is taken up. Thus 
in Psalm xxii. for instance, instead of showing that every verse refers to David in one 
sense, and to the Messiah in another, we have the Psalm cut into fragments, of which 
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psalm may be expounded of both throughout; describing first 
the type in a lower, and next the antitype in a higher strain. 
Now that Christ has come, the latter should be. our chief con- 
cern. The Messiah’s person and kingdom ought most to fill our 
minds. The scaffolding of a former economy has been taken 
down ; the building itself rises before us in sacred majesty; and 
to it our eyes should be turned. We may indeed admire the 
wisdom of Deity in adapting his mode of instruction to the in- 
fantine state of such as lived under a former dispensation, and 
behold with reverential wonder the drapery employed to shade 
from their weak vision the glories of the Redeemer; but inas- 
much as we live amid the realities of His kingdom, it most befits 
us to contemplate the objects imperfectly delineated by former 
symbols. 

But it may be asked, how are we to know when a passage of 
the Old Testament has this twofold reference ?—how are we to 
discover when it alludes to Messiah alone, and when to a symboli- 
cal personage besides ? The only sure criterion is the authority of 
Scripture itself. On this point the New Testament must be our 
infallible guide. I am aware, that the New Testament neces- 
sarily renders prominent that side of the picture which relates to 
Christ and his times; and that it does not mark with equal dis- 
tinctness the symbolising person or transaction. But the ordi- 
nary means used for determining the meaning of paragraphs and 
passages will determine, whether the original passage speaks of 
an individual object or event prefigurative of future realities under 
a spiritual economy. ‘The preceding observations may serve to 
shew, that the language applied to all types is peculiar, and can- 
not be explained like that of ordinary writings. The greater 
part of prophecy being typical, falls under the same category. 
Hence the structure and form belonging to it require an exegesis 
adapted to themselves.* 


this is held to refer only to David, and that only to the Messiah. Of such a mingling of 
subjects, instances do occur in the prophetic Scriptures, but to speak of this as a double 
sense is plainly absurd.” — The Connexion and Harmony of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, by W. Lindsay Alexander, M.A., page 224, note. We are persuaded that the 
language of these writers is directed against an important truth, which they look at 
with distorted view, and unceremoniously denounce. 

* See Dr. J. P. Smith’s work, “On the Principles of Interpretation as applied to 
the Prophecies of Holy Scripture,” 2d edition, London, 1831 ; a masterly production, 
proceeding from a most accomplished writer. 
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CHAPTER IV.* 


- ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION. 


ALLEGORICAL interpretation, as described by Klausen, does not 
refer to the signification but to the sense of single terms. Ac- 


cording to him, a discourse which expresses a sense different from 


that which the words employed naturally bear, is said to be alle- 
gorical. When the discourse itself is of a figurative character, 
the interpretation which endeavours to ascertain the sense in- 
tended, from the mode of representation employed, is not alle- 
gorical. He defines allegorical interpretation to be that which, 
without any demonstrable or assignable ground, assumes a repre- 
sentation to be figurative; and, in consequence, instead of the 
proper, supposes another and an improper sense, foreign to the 
design of the speaker. 

This description is scarcely correct. It should rather be said, 
that the interpretation in question arbitrarily assumes that a pas- 
sage has a figurative in addition to its literal sense. An allegori- 
cal expositor puts something more into the words of an author than 
they really contain. He gives them a secondary besides the pri- 
mary meaning; a mystical and mediate in addition to the imme- 
diate and direct sense. He does not substitute one sense for 
another, but supposes one in addition to another, where there is 
no, valid ground for the assumption. If the inspired writer really 
designed his words to have a primary and secondary representa- 
tion; that is, if he has made use of allegory, he who explains it 
according to the mind of the author is not properly styled an alle- 
gorical interpreter; but if the expositor take for granted a double 
sense without cause, and in opposition to the expressed or im- 
plied purpose of the Spirit, then according to the approved usage 
of language he becomes an allegorist. Allegorical interpreters 


* This Chapter, which ought more properly to occupy a subsequent place, is in- 
serted here, on account of the very frequent allusion to allegorical interpretation in 
the writings of the fathers. 

{ Hermeneutik des Neuen Testaments, aus dom Danischen iibersetzt, von Cc. O. 
Schmidt-Phiseldek, Leipzig, 1841, 8vo, pp. 86-7. 
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regard the ordinary sense of a passage, ascertained in the usual 
manner, as including in itself a still deeper ὑπόνοια, which every 
reader cannot perceive because he wants the necessary acumen. 
With such it is usual, neither to cast aside the primary represen- 
tation, nor to look upon it as entirely useless. They retain ‘it as 
a veil to the secondary. Nor do they believe that the secondary 
did not proceed from the writer himself. On the contrary, they 
maintain that he designed to express it; and that it is an object 
more worthy of attention than the obvious, literal sense. Here 
the views of allegorical interpreters and others come into contact. 
The former assume without proof, that many passages were de- 
signed to bear a hidden or secondary, as well as a primary sense ; 
whilst the latter reject the position, ard abide by the grammatical 
meaning alone. The former think, that the writer meant to 
convey a twofold sense, whilst they can produce no reason for 
their opinion; the latter, in the absence of any reason, affirm that 
it is arbitrary to introduce into a passage a sense which they be- 
lieve to be foreign. 

A great truth certainly lies near the foundation of the allego- 
rical system, viz. that whatever comes not under the cognisance 
of the senses can only be presented to the mind by the help of 
signs borrowed from the external world. But, for this, allego- 
rising substitutes another truth, viz. that each and every sensuous 
object should be considered as expressive of things beyond the 
sphere of sense. Such a mode of procedure cannot with. any 
propriety be styled interpretation ; for it strives to extract from 
a series of words all that can be conceived to be in them. It 
sptritualises, where no cause for doing so exists; and, by the 
aid of pure invention, puts another representation besides the pri- 
mary into an inspired narrative. 

Allegorical interpretation is found among the Persians, Turks, 
Greeks, and Christians. We shall briefly refer to its origin. It 
prevailed both in times of high antiquity and in those much more 
recent ; the same in substance, though differently applied accord- 
ing to the feelings of the people among whom it was current, 
and the degree of mental cultivation at which they had arrived. 
When the old nations of the east, sunk in barbarism, began to 
observe the phenomena of nature around them, they were led to 
notice the connexion of causes and effects. They saw that some 
things regularly preceded and were necessary to the existence of 
others. But they were soon perplexed by the multiplicity of ex- 
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ternal phenomena which they could not resolve. With the im- 
posing and awful their minds were particularly struck. They were 
prompted to refer them to unseen causes. Such causes came to 
be exalted to the rank of super-human powers controlling and 
influencing the earthly destinies of men. Thus the resources of 
nature were personified, and became deities. Accordingly, the 
periods in the sun’s course, marked by his increasing and de- 
creasing strength, were regarded as the struggle between the evil 
aad good principle ; — as historical points in the life of a suffering 
and dying, but resuscitating and victorious deity. The mythi of 
Osiris, Mithras, Hercules, Atys, Adonis, &c., which are sub- 
stantially the same, were designed to represent the phenomenon 
in question. The sun is weak at a certain season, dies as it were, 
and revives. So Osiris was overcome by Typhon, and put to 
death; but he recovered his former vigour, and conquered the 
evil principle. In like manner, the remarkable relation between 
the thirsty earth, the fructifying Nile, and the scorching sirocco, 
was to the Egyptian a natural hieroglyphic of the corresponding 
relation in the world of deities between the maternal Isis or Osiris, 
the productive energy ; and Typhon, the evil principle, the per- 
secutor of all living things. Such astronomical and terrestrial 
mythi are the applications of an allegorical system in which the 
regular mutation of occurrenees in nature symbolise the life of 
the higher world. The same mode of representation was trans- 
ferred from the book of nature to the writings of men, especially 
of such as were supposed to be initiated in the mysteries of the 
world of deities, and qualified to reveal them. The written pro- 
ductions of personages to whom the secrets of a higher sphere 
were supposed to be known, were looked upon with a reverence 
80 great as to preclude that sense which first presented itself, or 
belonged to the sphere of daily life. Wherever a higher, in ad- 
dition to the obvious meaning, was not notified; or the literal 
acceptation presented a stumbling-block to the view, a remote 
and mystic meaning was thought to be concealed beneath the 
enyelope of the outward. 

Such was the ancient system of allegorising, in which the ob- 


® See Creuzer’s Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Volker, &c., Leipzig und 
Darmstadt, 1819: Déphe’s Hermeneutik der Neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller, Leip- 
zig, 1829, p. 91 et seq.: and Bauer's Zeitschrift fir speculative Theologie, dritten 
Bandes erstes Heft, Berlin, 1837, p. 117 et seq., where Creuzer’s system is described 
and criticised. 
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jective-and subjective are interchanged and commingled. Thus 
were the Grecian mythologists and poets Orpheus, Muszus, 
Hesiod, and Homer, explained. The last writer exerted so great 
an influence on all the institutions of the Greeks, civil and sa- 
cred, that it will not be out of place to refer particularly to him. 

Homer’s creations were drawn from the rude commencements 
of civilisation ; for although his deities are far exalted above men, 
they possess the same brutal qualities and vicious propensities. 
But the charm of his genius procured a wondrous reception for 
his sublime strains among all classes ; and so firmly did he retain 
the hold he had acquired over society, that after it had advanced 
to a much higher point of cultivation than the age from which 
his characters were drawn, he remained the acknowledged source 
of all true wisdom. What then was to be done with his poems, 
when philosophical speculation had left them far in the dis- 
tance ;— when the wisdom of antiquity, commonly supposed to 
be concentrated in him, gave way to the more refined ideas of 
later times? A philosophising period could not but regard his ° 
rude pictures of the gods with all their vices, as ill accordant 
with more rational views of their sanctity, and as particularly 
unfit to form the minds of youth to habits of virtue. In these 
circumstances, philosophers, fearing the semblance of departing 
from the current mythology, prudently affixed an occult sense 
to writings so sanctified in the eyes of the people. They could 
not admit the truth of the Homeric descriptions; but by mystic 
explanations they employed them as vehicles of notions more 
exalted than the vulgar mind entertained. Afraid of offending 
the prejudices, and doing violence to the ignorance of the people, 
they were contented to attach a spiritual sense to the popular 
belief. Thus the allegorical explanation was often the result 
of scepticism in the minds of the more cultivated ;— of deviation 
from current opinions too gross to be received by them in their 
obvious sense. Agreeably to this representation we find, that 
the Greek philosophers explained a great part of Homer and 
Hesiod allegorically. And chiefly were the works of the former, 
occupying among the Greeks as exalted a place as the Mosaic 
writings among the Hebrews, expounded in this artificial man- 
ner. Even before the time of Plato, their literal meaning had 
been thought too gross to be adopted." The cultivated mind 


* Plato mentions three allegorical expounders of mythi, — Stesimbrotus, Glaucon, 
and Metrodorus. See his Jon, vol. iv. p. 179, Bipont. edition.—The oldest Hellenic 
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and fine moral feeling of this celebrated philosopher were espe- 
cially offended with the Homeric fictions and narratives. Judging 
them immoral as well as unworthy of Deity, and as likely to 
exert a most prejudicial influence on the tender minds of youth, 
he endeavoured to lessen, and if possible remove, the injurious 
tendency. He therefore made extracts, giving them another 
sense than the verbal;— a secret meaning concealed beneath 
the outer covering. In this way he softened down the prejudice 
existing against them in the eyes of the few, and rendered them 
less corrupting to youth.* Other philosophers followed the ex- 
ample of Plato, by ingeniously discovering in the poet’s descrip- 
tions ideas less revolting to virtue and more worthy of the gods 
themselves. 

The custom of allegorising to which we have now alluded, ex- 
isted among the Jews also, especially those who resided in Egypt. 
The oldest Alexandrian allegorist of whom we find mention is 
Aristobulus. According to Valckenaer,} he was a peripatetic phi- 
losopher, and preceptor of Ptolemy Philometor, about 175 B. c. 
The same able writer has shewn, in opposition to Richard Simon, 
Hody, and Eichhorn, that he is no fictitious personage, but that 
the remaining fragments of his writings are genuine. He com- 
posed an allegorical commentary upon the law, dedicated to King 
Ptolemy, of which Clement, Cyril of Alexandria, and Eusebius, 
have given all that is now left. This has been industriously col- 
lected in Eichhorn’s Allg. Bibliothek, band v. pp. 281-298. The 
fragments shew that he was a reflective and pious believer in the 
Old Testament— one who earnestly endeavoured to ascertain the 
truth revealed for the salvation of God’s ancient people. Owing 
perhaps to the scantiness of the remains, they do not contain 
much objectionable ‘exposition. Dépke conjectures, that the 
system was then in its commencement; that the philosophy of 
Aristotle first caused the author to take offence at anthropomorphic 
descriptions in Scripture; and that although apologetic interest 
on behalf of the Jewish religion prompted him to carry this phi- 
losophy much farther into the Mosaic books, he had, notwith- 
standing, such a religious fear, as restrained him from excess.} 


philosophers, such as Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Democritus explained 
mythi in the same manner. Diogenes Lacrtius says of Anaxagoras, who lived nearly 
500 years B. c., that be was the first who applied this method to Homer. 

* De Republica, Lib. ii. pp. 247-259, vol. 6th, Bipont edition. 

+ Diatribe de Aristobulo Judo, Lugd. 1806, 4to. 

Σ Hermenecutik der Neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller, pp. 115, 16. 
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The Alexandrian school before Philo has been thought to fur- Ὁ 
nish other allegorical interpreters. Sirach and the author of the 
Book of Wisdom are said to have belonged to the same class.* 
The following passage from Sirach or Ecclesiasticus, has been 
adduced by Olshausen,t and Rosenmiiller,{ as an instance of 
allegorical representation. ‘‘ All these things are the book of 
the covenant of the Most High God, even the law which Moses 
commanded for an heritage unto the congregations of Jacob. He 
filleth all things with his wisdom, as Phison and as Tigris in the 
time of the new fruits. He maketh the understanding to abound 
like Euphrates, and as Jordan in the time of the harvest. He 
maketh the doctrine of knowledge appear as the light, and as 
Geon in the time of vintage. The first man knew her not per- 
fectly ; no more shall the last find her out. For her thoughts are 
more than the sea, and her counsels profounder than the great 
deep,” &c. (Chapter xxiv. 23, 25-29.) The whole chapter con- 
tains a laudatory account of wisdom poetically personified; but 
it does not afford a proper example of allegorising. 

The following instance has been adduced from the Book of 
Wisdom.§ ‘‘ For in the long garment was the whole world,| 
and in the four rows of the stones was the glory of the fathers 
graven, and thy Majesty upon the diadem of his head.” (Chap. 
xviii. 24.) This is simply a minuter description of the high 
priest’s dress than that given in Exodus xxviii. 6, 9, 36. The 
writer reasons philosophically respecting the Old Testament 
history ; but there is no good ground for assuming that he alle- 
gorises. . 

Chapter x. 16th verse, has also been mentioned by Olshausen 
as an instance. ‘‘ She entered into the soul of the servant of the 
Lord, and withstood dreadful Kings in wonders and signs.” The 
entire chapter shews what wisdom has done for the righteous 
from the creation of the world ; how she has conducted them in 
right paths; whilst on the other hand, the disastrous fate of the 


* According to Winer, the Greek translator of Ecclesiasticus, grandson of the au- 
thor, belongs to the time of Eurgetes the Second, who reigned in the second half of 
the second century before Christ. The Hebrew original may have been composed 
sixty years before the version. 

+ Ein Wort ἅδον tiefern Schriftsinn, Konigaberg, 1824, 8vo, p. 57. 

+ Historia Interpretationis Librorum Sacrorum in Ecclesié Christiang; in 5 parts 
12mo, Hildburgh, 1795-1814, part i. p. 17. 

§ The Wisdom of Solomon was written a full century B.c. 806. Grimm’s Com- 
mentary, Einleitung, § 7. 

|| Luther translates κόσμος by Schmuch, ornament or embellishment. 
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Egyptians and Canaanites whom she forsook, is forcibly depicted ; 
(compare verses 11-19.) Wisdom is poetically personified, pro- 
bably in imitation of the book of Proverbs. Our examination of 
the preceding passages leads to the conclusion, that no true ex- 
ample of allegorising can be found in the Apocryphal books. In 
this we are fully supported by Dépke and Klausen. How then 
is the fact to be accounted for? The nature of the writings will 
serve to explain it only in part. It might have been introduced 
on numerous occasions had there been a disposition to prompt 
to its use. Perhaps the taste for such expositions first became 
prevalent among the Jews towards the advent of Christ. Long 
before that event, it was little indulged in; but as the fulness of 
the time drew near in which He was to appear, it increased in 
proportion.*® 

Before proceeding to Philo, we have to notice a class or sect 
to whom he alludes in various places of his writings as following 
the same path with himself; and whom he occasionally censures 
for their total rejection of the literal sense. They compared the 
entire law to an animal ; the literal precepts representing its body, 
the secret or invisible sense, its life. Probably these were the 
Therapeuta, a Jewish sect in high repute about the time of our 
Lord's incarnation. 

But the most remarkable representative of the system, and one 
who is even said by Photius to be its inventor, was Philo.f He 
was born at Alexandria about the year 20 B. c., and belonged to 
a priestly family. He adopted the philosophy of Plato then 
prevalent in Egypt, uniting with it the essential parts of the 
oriental theosophy. When, therefore, he began to expound the 
Mosaic religion, the influence of his philosophic views became 
apparent. Confining himself almost exclusively to the Penta- 
teuch, he regarded its inspired author as the only man truly en- 
lightened and initiated into all the divine mysteries, whilst the 
other writers of the Old Testament were less gifted with know- 
ledge and discernment. Pbhilo’s theory of allegorical interpreta- 
tion is based upon an ezoteric and esoteric doctrine respectively . 
adapted to the ψυχικοὶ and the πνευματικοὶ). In conformity with 
this, he represents Moses as making use of a twofold method of 
communication, so that all classes, cultivated and illiterate, might 

* See Klausen’s Hermeneutik, p. 95. 


ἐξ οὗ (τοῦ ircves), οἶμαι, καὶ was ὁ ὠλληγορικὸς by lnnancig λόγος εἶχεν were 
εἰσρνῆνι. Cad. CV. 
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derive benefit from his writings. In the one, God is represented 
as a human being with bodily members and qualities, because 
the mass of mankind cannot think of the Deity without them.* 
In the other, regard is had to the philosophical and the culti- 
vated ;—to such as are already initiated into the holy mysteries 
by a life of virtue and piety. The latter are able to strip off the 
secret sense lying beneath the bodily envelope. The offences 
and stumbling-blocks presented by the former representation 
prompt them to seek for the spiritual meaning which constitutes 
the soul of a passage; whilst the crowd find nothing to offend 
their ideas in the doctrines just as they are presented to the out- 
ward view, or in the occurrences just as they are narrated. Thus 
the hidden sense is the great object to which every consideration 
should be subordinated ;— the end and aim of the true interpreter. 
The system amounts to nothing less than Platonic specula- 
tion mixed with eastern theosophy. It is worthy of remark, 
that Philo does not deny the reality of the literal sense, whilst 
searching after the spiritual. He merely looks upon the former 
as inferior to the latter. 

The height which allegorising had attained in the time of Philo 
is not to be attributed to his own efforts or zeal. He was not the 
originator of the system, but rather its most distinguished advo- 
cate. He gave it the sanction of his high reputation, by apply- 
ing it extensively to the Mosaic writings. Many had followed it 
before, but none so fully or so ably. 

‘¢ By the writings and example of Philo, the fondness for alle- 
gories was vastly augmented and confirmed throughout the whole 
Christian world: and it moreover appears, that it was he who 
first inspired the Christians with that degree of temerity which led 
them not unfrequently to violate the faith of history and wilfully 
to close their eyes against the obvious and proper sense of terms 
and words. ‘The examples of this most presumptuous boldness 
that occur in the writings of Philo are indeed but rare: particu- 
lar instances of it however are not wanting; as may easily be 
_ shewn from Origen and others who took him for their guide, afd 
who, manifestly, considered a great part both of the Old and New 
Testaments as not exhibiting a representation of things that really 
occurred, but merely the images of moral actions. If the reader 
will give himself the trouble to refer to Philo de Allegoricis 


* See Philonis Opera (ed. Pfeiffer), de Somniis, pp. 104,106, vol.v. De Confusione 
Linguarum, vol. iii. p. 374. Quod Deus sit immutabilis, vol. ii. p. 411. 
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Legis, lib. iti. p. 134, he will find in the turn that is there given 
to the history of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, an instance which 
may serve to convince him that this celebrated Jew made no 
scruple of perverting, and even absolutely reversing the truth of 
sacred history, whenever occasion might appear to demand it.” * 
But the traces of allegorising are not confined to the Alexan- 
drian Jews. Among those of Palestine we find the same striving 
to set aside, or to remove out of the Old Testament books every 
thing objectionable in the view of philosophy. The same sepa- 
ration between the body and souf of the text occurs in‘the oldest 
memorials of Rabbinical literature, reaching to the second century 
_B. C., viz. the Cabbalistic books Zohar and Jezira; the Chaldee 
Targums ; and the Mishna and Gemara. The former was called 
Ν 512); the latter, Nnows. Verbal interpretation is said to belong 
to the corporeal state, but allegorical, to the spiritual state.t 
This Rabbinico-cabbalistic method was carried to a frivolous and 
most artificial excess in the use of letters and points to express 
certain doctrines. Letters, for example, were changed into num- 
bers; and in place of the letter, a certain object put, to which 
the entire number exactly corresponds. This was styled N*) DD‘) 
(Gematrayya, γεωμετρία.) Thus, Gen, xlii. 2, when Jacob said 
“ἐ descend” 119, the word denoted the number of years which the 
Israelites were to sojourn in Egypt; for the letters make up 210. 
Sometimes a term was resolved into its separate letters, each of 
which again represented a word beginning with the same letter. 
This was called })703 (Notaryekon), and was thought to be 
exemplified in the verb Ν 3, Gen. i. 1; for the three letters are 
taken for 3X, 13, 19, Father, Son, Spirit, indicative of the 
Trinity. At other times, the letters composing a word were ar- 
bitrarily transposed, which was termed M7}DF) (temurah.) An 
examp.e of it is given from Psalm xxi. 2, in which the letters of 
the verb MDW? transposed, become MW the Messiah.} 
Of Josephus little definite can be said. In the preface to his 
Antiquities he states, that Moses in his writings ‘‘ expressed 
some things enigmatically, as was worthy of such a lawgiver ; 


* Mosheim’s Commentaries, translated by Vidal, vol. ii. pp. 158-9, note.—For a 
complete and comprehensive view of Philo'’s opinions and the Alexandrian theosophy 
in general, the reader is referred to the able work of Gfrérer, entitled, Philo und 
die Jiidisch-Alexandrinische Theosophie, 2 vols. 8vo, Stuttgart, 1831. 

+ See Dépke, pp. 123 et seq., 134 et seq. 

+ Glassii Philologia Sacra, ed. Bauer, Tomi Secundi sectio posterior, p. 57 et seq. 
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others he allegorised with seriousness, and openly stated what- 
ever it was expedient to utter plainly. But to those who desire 
to investigate the causes of each, much sublime and exceedingly 
philosophical speculation would arise, which I shall now omit. 
Should God however grant me time, I shall try to write of these 
things hereafter.”* From this language it would appear, that 
he was in some measure addicted to allegory. Thus much at 
least is certain, that in the structure of the temple and the holy 
robes, he pointed out physical objects to which they correspond- 
ed. But his writings demonstrate his practice to be remote from 
that of the Alexandrine Jews. He takes the Old Testament 
history literally, without distorting it by far-fetched senses. In 
his treatise against Apion he states, that the Greek philosophers 
were not ignorant of frigid allegories ; but that the true philoso- 
phers despised them.t On the whole, it may be justly said of 
Josephus, that he interpreted the law according to its strict lite- 
rality, as might have been expected of one belonging to the sect 
of the Pharisees. 

The origin of allegorical interpretation among the Jews has 
been generally attributed to imitation of the Greek mythical 
system. So Turretin, Eichhorn, Rosenmiller (J. G.), P5litz, 
Schiitz, Fliigge, Planck, Brucker, and Spencer. Dépke resolves 
it into the conflict of philosophy with the religion inherited by 
the Jews. This religion, being inseparably connected with writ- 
ten memorials, was unable to preserve a progressive development 
so as to keep pace with the mental cultivation of the people ; and 
it was moreover entirely grounded on a local, political basis. 
Thus the last writer reasons. ‘To me, however, it appears that 
none of them has fallen upon the exact truth. However much 
the Platonic philosophy prevailed at Alexandria among the 
Greek-speaking Jews, its influence must have been comparatively 
feeble among those in Palestine. The former looked up to the 
latter, and openly imitated their distant brethren ; but the Pales- 
tinian Jews would not have expressly copied after the Alexan- 


* σὰ μὲν αἰννσφομίνου τοῦ νοεμοϑίτου εἰξίως, «οὶ δὶ, ἀλληγοροῦνσος μιφὰ σεμνόφησος. 
ὅσα δ᾽ ἰξ ευϑείας λίγισθαι συνίφερεν, ταῦςα ῥητῶς ἱμφανίζοντος. σοῖς peivees βουλομένοις 
καὶ vals αἰτίας ixadorey cxowsiv, πολλὴ γίνοιτ᾽ ἂν ἡ ϑιωρία, καὶ λίαν Φιλόσοφος, ἥν lyw 
νῦν ὑπιρβαλοῦμαι. ϑιοῦ δὲ διδόνσος ἡμῖν χρόνον, σ“ιμράσοριαι μιτὰ ταύτην γράψαι «ἣν 
weaypariiay, Josephi Opera, folio, Coloniae. Sumptibus Weidmanni, 1691, pp. 8, 4. 
_  φοὺς μίντοι κατ᾿ ἀληδθείαν by τοῖς ἰλληνικοῖς Φιλοσοφήσαντας, οὔτε τῶν εἰοημίνων οὐδὲν 
διίλαθεν, οὔτε τὰς Ψψυχρὰς «προφάσεις τῶν ἀλληγοριῶν ἠγνόησαν. δὲ ὅσπερ, τῶν μὲν εἰκότως 
καφιφρόνησαν. Contra Apionem, lib. sec. p. 1679. 
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drian. The Jewish-Alexandrine writings may indeed have 
unavoidably and imperceptibly influenced the Palestinian ; but 
the fact is insufficient to account for the origin of the allegorising 
system among the latter. It is certainly more plausible to allege 
with Dépke, Liicke, and others, that the Palestinian Jews were 
addicted to allegorising because they brought out of Chaldea the 
remains of the ancient Oriental-Greek philosophy, whose conflict 
with their own religion gave rise to the system among them. 
Stull the Sabaism of Zoroaster, though netessarily influencing 
the modes of thought and religious sentiments of the Jews at 
Babylon, could not have operated so powerfully as to create the 
allegorical method of interpretation, had there not been some- 
thing both in the genius of their sacred writings themselves, and 
in their religious tendencies, fitted to elicit, and in part to justify 
its adoption. The cause lay deeper than any external influence, 
although it is quite probable that Zoroaster’s doctrines developed 
and extended a principle but little applied before. On the other 
hand, the Platonic philosophy so prevalent in Egypt consider- 
ably affected the exposition of the Alexandrian Jews. It led 
them comparatively to disregard the literal sense, and to seek 
after a hidden one which should coincide with their philosophical 
ideas. And yet it cannot be truly regarded as the cause of such 
exposition. The origin of allegorising is to be traced to a pious 
feeling following out the examples of spiritual interpretations 
given by Moses and the prophets in the Old Testament itself, 
and seeking ‘to introduce more into the Scriptures than sound 
judgment sanctions, or the Bible itself approves. The writers 
who most condemn it admit that both the Old and New Testa- 
ments contain clear instances of the same kind,* but they do not 
allow that it had its origin in these.t Surely, however, it is not 
too much to say, that a pious mind, looking at these indications 
of an internal significancy embodied in an outward act, and ac- 
customed to refer the phenomena of nature to the world of ideas, 

* Déphe mentions as examples Deuteron. x. 16; xxx. 6; Exodus xxviii. $38; Le- 
viticus x. 17 (p. 125); and Hartmann has given a great number in his Die enge 
Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem Neuen, &c., Hamburg, 1831, 8vo, pp. 594- 
ars “Paulus Apostolus, sectm Pharisaeorum addictus, eam eruditionem, qua tum 
inter Judagos usitata erat, sibi compararecrat, siquidem Phariszi, teste Josepho, prop- 
ter peritiam litterarum sacrarum interpretandarum celebrabantur. A quibus igitur 
cum allegoricam interpretationem, tum maxime vulgarem, Paulus didicerit ; quid mi- 


rum, quod a juventute illi adsuetus in epistolis suis interdum morem Judworum 56- 
quatur?” Bauer's Hermenoutica Sacra, Lipsie, 1797, 8vo, ἢ. 29. 
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would naturally fall into allegorising ; and all the more readily if 
the fancy were luxuriant. The foundation of the allegorical me- 
thod is undoubtedly observable in the Old Testament viewed in 
the light of the New. There were many symbols, types, and 
shadows, the essential meaning of which consisted in spiritual 
realities or abstract truths. They were suited to the infancy of 
the world’s religious sera— to the sensuous minds of the Jewish 
people, —and admirably adapted to prepare the way for the full 
unfolding of a perfect system which they served to adumbrate. 
‘They were but the scaffolding employed in the erection of the 
spiritual temple, and when the latter was reared, they must needs 
be taken down. 

From Jewish we pass to the Christian expositors, among 
whom we find numerous instances of the same method. — 
Whence then did they derive it? That they received it wholly 
from imitating the Alexandrine Jews, especially Philo, is not 
to be admitted, though asserted by Photius, and repeated by 
Dépke. When we reflect that it consists in an excessive use of 
the true spiritual interpretation contained in the New Testament ; 
and remember the proneness with which a pious mind slides into 
it, no reasonable doubt can remain that it was believed to be 
right to carry out this method extensively into the Christian 
writings. Its prevalence among the Jews would still farther re- 
commend it, since many of the fathers expressly followed them, 
having previously employed them as their preceptors. Thus the 
origin of the system among Jews and Christians was substantially 
the same. A spiritual direction of mind, united with the convic- 
tion that the practice is sanctioned by Scripture itself; a lively 
imagination, under the influence of piety, and inclined to extend 
what God approved; a disposition to link to outward circum- 
stances truths lying deeper than the surface; a desire to find 
analogies between the world of sense without, and that of ideas 
within; these combined tendencies created the system in ques- 
tion, which, with all its faultiness, is not so absurd or injurious as 

present. It is rather the unwarrantable application of 
node of interpretation, than one distinctly and essentially 
15. 

strange that men professing to believe in a divine revela- 
d taking allegorical to be synonymous with typical in- 
tion, should hesitate to adopt the system as essentially 
dartmann regards typical, or (as it is sometimes called) 
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secondary interpretation, as a species of the allegorical, and yet 
rejects the latter.* If, however, the terms be employed inter- 
changeably, as many German writers loosely express themselves, f 
then is allegorical exposition founded upon the practice of the 
sacred authors themselves. This indeed is not denied. So Bauer ; 
‘¢ Nos quidem non negamus scriptores Nov. Test. nonnunquam 
allegoricam interpretandi rationem sectari. Imprimis autorem 
epistole ad Hebraeos in eo argumento versari scimus, ut Jesum, 
doctrinamque ab illo traditam, cum Mose, Aarone, institutisque 
religiosis Vet. Test. comparet, et quid preecipui nova ceconomia 
habeat, clare demonstret.”{ Still they are unwilling to allow it 
that authority and place which are necessarily its just preroga- 
tive. There are types in the Old Testament representing and 
adumbrating persons, things, and places in the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the apostle has clearly 
shewn that the Old Testament economy was expressly adapted to 
symbolise the dispensation of grace by which it was succeeded. 
(Compare Hebrews, 9th chapter, 1-10 verses.) Believing then 
as we do, that events, individuals, places, and transactions, were 
designed to set forth spiritual truths, and to foreshadow coming 
realities, a sure foundation is laid for spiritual interpretation, in 
which the literal sense is stripped off, and the deeper or ὑσόνοια 
brought out. As long as there are types and real allegories in 
the Scriptures, so long must there be secondary or spiritual in- 
terpretation. Allegorical interpretation, however, as we under- 
stand it, is not a kind or species of typical, but an unwarranted 
and unscriptural extension of it. It finds allegories where none 
were intended by the inspired writers. Without necessity or rea- 
son, it puts a deeper sense under the envelope of the letter. It 
arbitrarily adds to Scripture, to make it fuller in sense, or more 
befitting the dignity of its divine Author. 


* Die enge Verbindung, pp. 631, 2. 

+ See Loeknis' Grundzige der biblischen.Hermeneutik und Kritik, Giessen, 1839, 
8vo, p. 29, where mediate, symbolical, mystical, and typical, are all taken synonymously. 

+ Hermeneut. Sac. p. 28. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HISTORY OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 


In giving the history of Biblical interpretation from the earliest 
period of the Christian Church, we shall adopt the division of 
Klausen into periods :—1let, the patristic period, reaching to the 
7th century. Secondly, the hierarchical, from the 7th to the 
16th. We omit his last three periods, because their history would 
occupy much more space than could be given to them in the 
present work. 
PATRISTIC PERIOD. 

The majority of the fathers belonging to this period are cha- 
racterised as allegorical interpreters. Not a few, however, of 
those who thus designate them, put to their account as items of 
allegorising exposition, specimens of true, spiritual interpretation. 
They may be called mystical expounders, not because they pur- 
sued a system essentially and radically wrong, as many suppose ; 
but because they followed a true system beyond its just and rea- 
sonable limits. Such an exegesis would not have been so general 
in the Christian Church, from the earliest time downward, had 
it been founded on a basis totally unsound. In characterising 
the majority of the fathers ‘as allegorical interpreters, we do not 
blame them for being spiritual interpreters ;—their anxiety for the 
holy character of revelation was too great to prompt the entire 
rejection of mystical meanings ;—but we impugn their injudicious- 
ness and folly in the excessive application of a principle to por- 
tions of the Scripture for which it has no affinity. Perhaps, too, 
the frigid opponents of all spérttual interpretation, have usually 
looked at the instances of sound, secondary exposition, and of 
allegorical together; as though they were equally faulty. Hence 
an epistle or commentary may be described as allegorical in its 
character, when it contains much fewer specimens of this method 
than rationalistic writers perceive or allow. 

Next to the apostles themselves, come, in order of time, the 
apostolic fathers. These are five; Barnabas, Hermas, Clement 
of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp. Of Barnabas one epistle is 
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extant. Some indeed have questioned or doubted its authenticity, 
such as Basnage, Jones, Cotelerius, &c.; but the majority of the 
learned, among whom are Peareon, Cave, Du Pin, Vossius, Ham- 
mond, Bull, Wake, and Lardner, suppose it to be a real produc- 
tion of Barnabas the companion of Paul (Acts iv. 36, 37; xv. 
36.)* The epistle consists of two parts, the first containing “an 
exhortation and argument to constancy in the belief and profes- 
sion of the Christian doctrine; particularly the simplicity of it, 
without the rites of the Jewish law. The second contains moral 
instructions.” In the first chapter Barnabas promises that he 
would communicate to the Christians to whom he wrote, things 
adapted not only to establish them in religion, but to increase 
and perfect their γνῶσις, by which he means the recondite sense 
of Scripture ;} for after quoting Leviticus xx. 24, in which God 
promises to the Israelites the possession of a land flowing with 
milk and honey, he adds, ‘‘ Now what the spiritual meaning of 
this is, learn. It is as if it had been said, put your trust in Jesus, 
who shall be manifested to you in the flesh. For man is the 
earth which suffers; forasmuch as out of the substance of the 

earth, Adam was formed.” | 
In the 7th chapter, the following commentary is given upon 
the precepts respecting the Jewish sin-offerings. The two goats 
(Leviticus xvi.) were to be fair and perfectly alike; both there- 
fore typified the one Jesus, who was to suffer for us. The 
circumstance of one being driven forth into the wilderness, the 
congregation spitting upon it and pricking it; whilst the other, 
instead of being accursed, was offered upon the altar to God, 
symbolised the sufferings and death of Jesus. The washing of 
the entrails with vinegar, denoted the vinegar mixed with gall 
which was given to Jesus on the cross. The scarlet wool, put 
about the head of one of the goats, signified the scarlet robe put 
upon Christ before his crucifixion. The taking off the scarlet 
wool and placing it on a thorn-bush, refers to the fate of Christ’s 
* Neander thinks that the present epistle is unworthy of the companion of Paul, 


and that it proceeded from a Jew educated at Alexandria, who had embraced Chris- 
tianity. L 8, p. 1100 et seq. 

+ Lardner’s Works, London, 1788, 11 vols., vol. ii. pp. 11, 12. 

t “ Seilicet quis sensus spiritualis et mysticus ?” says Cotelerius in his edition of 
the Apostolic Fathers, vol. i. p. 18 (2 vols. fol. Amstel. 1724, by Le Clerc.) 

Ι Wake’s translation of the genuine Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers, 6th edition, 
London, 1833, p. 300. The words of the original are —“ Τί λέγε ἡ γνῶσις, μάϑετε. 
"Edwicacs ie) τὸν iv σαρκὶ μίλλοντα φανιροῦσθαι ὑμῖν ᾿Ιησοῦν. “Avbewres γῆ ives wae- 
Χινσα awi προσώπου γὰρ τῆς γῆς, ἡ πλαίσις «οὔ ᾿Αδὰμ ἱγίνες.." Vol. i. p. 18. 
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church ; ‘ for, as he who would take away the scarlet wool must 
undergo many difficulties, because that thorn was very sharp, 
and with difficulty get it; so they, says Christ, that will see me 
and come to my kingdom, must through many afflictions one 
troubles attain unto me.” * 

In the 8th chapter, the red heifer brought forth without the 
camp and there slain and burned, whose ashes the young men 
should take up and put in vessels; and with which, having tied 
ἃ piece of scarlet wool and hyssop on a stick, they should sprinkle 
every one of the people that he might be freed from his sins — 
this heifer, is said to be a type of Christ led forth to death: the 
young men who performed the sprinkling are the preachers of the 
gospel ; three in number, to denote Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
because they were great before God. The wool was put upon a 
stick, because the kingdom of Jesus was founded upon the cross. 
‘¢ But why were the wool and hyssop put together? To signify, 
that in the kingdom of Christ there shall be evil and filthy days, 
in which, however, we shall be saved; and because he that has 
any disease in the flesh by some filthy humours, is cured by hys- 
sop.’ 1 The 9th chapter is occupied with the signification of cir- 
cumcision. Abraham, it is said, who was the first that brought 
in circumcision, circumcised 318 men of his house, because this 
number in Greek letters (I=10, H=8, T=300, 1. 6. 318) sig- 
nifies Jesus, and the figure of his cross. Such, he adds, is the 
mystery of three letters received by Abraham ; and this circumci- 
sion pointed to the death of Jesus as its object. That Barnabas 
assigned great value to this Cabbalistic interpretation is apparent 
from his own words: ‘ No one ever learned from me a more 
genuine truth; but I know that ye are worthy.”} 

In the 15th chapter, the words of the 90th Psalm 4th verse 
are adduced to prove, that the present world will continue 6000 
years, and that in the succeeding period a glorious rest will take 
place. This sentiment was quite common both among the Greek 
and Latin fathers, as Cotelerius has shewn in a note to the pre- 
sent chapter (note 65.||) The specimens given from Barnabas 


* Wake’s translation, p. 303, and Cotelerius’ edition of the Apostolic Fathers, pp. 
20-24, vol. i. 

+ Wake’s version, p. 304,— Διὰ τί δὲ dua os ἔριον καὶ τὸν ὕσσωπον; ὅσι iv σῇ βασι- 
λείᾳ αὐτοῦ ἡμίρα, ἔσονται πονηροὶ καὶ ῥυσαραὶ, by αἷς ἡμεῖς σωθησόμιϑα" Sei καὶ ἀλγῶν 
ony σάρκα διὰ τοῦ ῥύπου τοῦ ὑσσώπου iaras. p. 26, vol. i. ed. Cotel. 

Φ Οὐδεὶς γνησιώφιρον ἔμαθεν da ἱμοῦ λόγον" ἀλλὰ οἶδα ὅτι ἄξιοι ἰστε ὑμεῖς. p. 30. 

| Pp. 44, 5, vol. i. Rosenmiiller, after Bernard, endeavours to shew, that Barna- 
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justify the decision that his expositions are highly fanciful, and 
that he may be truly styled an allegorical interpreter. 

Hermas.— The Shepherd of Hermas was written in Greek, 
but now we have only an old Latin version with a few fragments 
of the original. It consists of three books, the first containing 
four visions, the second twelve commands, and the third ten simi- 
litudes. It has no Scripture quotations ; and therefore it is im- 
possible to judge of the mode in which Hermas interpreted the 
sacred writings. The entire treatise is made up of peculiar and 
exaggerated allegories having no foundation in the Bible. 

Clemens Romanus.— The only genuine remains of Clement 
are his first epistle to the Corinthians, which is almost wholly 
practical. It contains but one express mention of a New Testa- 
ment book, viz. 1 Cor. i. 12, although there are various quota- 
tions and allusions. The data for ascertaining the manner in 
which this father interpreted Scripture are slight. It would seem, 
however, that he was not averse to allegorical exposition ; for 
in the 12th chapter, where he praises the faith and hospitality of 
Rahab, he supposes, that by the scarlet thread suspended from 
her house was signified the redemption that should be to all who 
believe and hope in God.* The same allegory is found in a 
number of the fathers, in Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Origen, Am- 
brose, &c., as is shewn by Cotelerius. 

Ignatius.— The Ignatian epistles contain nothing definite with 
respect to any principle of interpretation. 

Polycarp.— Polycarp’s epistle to the Philippians has many 
citations from the New Testament, but they are not explained. 

Justin Martyr (+163.)— Next to the apostolic fathers is usu- 
ally placed Justin Martyr, who belongs to the early apologists 
for Christianity. He was born at Flavia Neapolis, formerly called 
Sychem, in Samaria. After studying various systems of philo- 
sophy, he adopted the Platonic, which, however, he professes to 
have renounced after his conversion to Christianity, observing, 
that he found the latter to be ““ the only certain and useful philo- 
sophy.” In general he is distinguished by his allegorising. After 
this fashion he explains, not only the Greek and Latin poets, 
but also the Old Testament. He endeavours to reduce to a con- 


bas’ words should be understood of the things that were to happen until the times of 
the gospel, and not of those about the end of the world. Part i. p. 70 et seq. 
* des διὰ τοῦ αἵματος τοῦ Κυρίου λύφρωσις ἴστα, wae: τοῖς «ἰστεύουσιν καὶ iATiZevery 
ἐπὶ σὸν Θεόν. Pp. 154, 5, vol. i. 
K 
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nected and refined whole, the quintessence of the wisdom embo- 
died in the writings both of uninspired and inspired antiquity. It 
is somewhat strange, however, that he should have so much ne- 
glected the New Testament, although in his proofs and illustra- 
tions of Christian doctrines he might have readily found much 
stronger and more direct arguments in it, than those adduced out 
of the Old. Rosenmiiller conjectures, that his slight regard for 
the books of the New Testament arose from the fact of his be- 
longing either to the Nazarenes or Ebionites; but this is uncer- 
tain. Justin supposes that the Grecian poets and philosophers 
received the greater portion of their valuable knowledge indirectly 
from the Old Testament, since Plato, Homer, and others, visited 
Egypt.* Disfigured and concealed as this traditional knowledge 
was by allegorical coverings and mythical additions,t he thinks 
it necessary to reduce it to its true, original condition, by divest- 
ing it of these erroneous or fictitious incrustations. Hence he 
discovers the garden of Eden in the gardens of Alcinous; the 
building of Babel, in the piling up of Ossa and Pelion by the 
Titans ; and the fall of Satan, in the banishment of Ate.t These 
conjectures may be true; but in entertaining them Justin was 
prompted by a pious desire to uphold the oracles of heaven as the 
source of all wisdom, rather than by an enlightened conviction of 
their susceptibility of rational proof. The following example of 
his exegesis is taken from his Second Apology : —‘‘ The words, 
‘ binding his colt to a vine, and washing his garment in the blood 
of the grape,’§ were a sign, representing what should be done 
to Christ, and what he should himself perform. For an ass’s 
colt was standing in a certain village bound to a vine, which he 
then commanded his disciples to leadto him; and when it was 
brought, he sat thereon, and entered into Jerusalem, where was 


* See his Cohortatio ad Grecos, p. 18 et seq. (Opera, fol. Colonis, 1686.) Kai 
Ορφεὺς, καὶ Ὅμηρος, καὶ Σόλων ὁ σοὺς νόμους Αϑηναίοις γιγφαφὼς, καὶ Πυθαγόρας, καὶ 
Πλάτων, καὶ ἄλλοι «τινὲς, ἐν τῇ Αἰγύπτῳ γενόμενοι, καὶ in τῆς Μωσίως ἱστορίας ὠφιλη- 
ϑίντε,, ὕστερον ἱνανφία τῶν πρότερον μὴ καλῶς wig Θιῶν δοξάντων αὐτοῖς ἀπσιφήναντο. 
Do. p. 15. 

+ διά vives ixtivns ἀλληγορίας Owe Μωσίως καὶ σῶν λοιπῶν φροφησῶν ly τοῖς ἰαυσῶν 
συγγφάμμασιν ἐπηγγιλκπκότων, p. 82. A similar sentiment is found in the Quaest. et 
Respons. ad Orthodoxos, although it be doubtful whether they proceeded from Justin ; 
Responsio ad Quest. X. p. 397. 

t See chapters 29 and 30 of his Cohortatio ad Grmcos, Hutchin’s edition, 8vo, Ox- 
ford, 1703; or pp. 27, 28, editio Colonia. 

|| Neander doubts whether this treatise really proceeded from Justin (Band I. Ab- 
theil. 3, p. 1120 et seq.), and with good reason. § Gen. xlix. 11. 
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that most magnificent temple of the Jews, which was afterwards 
thrown down by you. And after these things he was crucified ; 
that the rest of the prophecy might be fulfilled. For the words, 
‘washing his garment in the blood of the grape,’ predicted his 
passion, which he was to undergo, cleansing by his blood those 
who believe in him. For that which is called, by the prophet 
in the holy spirit, his garment, are the men which believe in him, 
in whom dwells the seed which is from God, even the word. And 
that which is called ‘ the blood of the grape,’ indicates, that he 
who was to appear should have indeed blood, but that he should 
have it by divine power, and not of human seed. And the prin- 
cipal power, after God the Father and Lord of all things, is the 
Son, the Word: the manner of whose incarnation, and how he 
was made man, we shall hereafter shew. For as not man, but 
God, hath made the blood of the vine, so this intimated that the 
blood should not be of human seed, but of the power of God, as 
we before said.”* The same explanation is given in his Dia- 
logue with Trypho, where the colt is said to be a symbol of the 
Gentiles ; and the ass, of the Jews.f 

In the disputation with Trypho, the following principle or canon 
is laid down. ‘* Do you know that whatever the prophets said 
and did, as you have also confessed, they covered in similitudes 
and types, in order that the greater number of things might not 
be easily understood by all, concealing the truth in themselves, 
that they who seek to find and to learn it, may have toil in doing 
so?”$ This principle is substantially correct ; but the applica- 
tion of it is urged so far as to produce numerous instances of alle- 
gorical exposition. Thus the wrestling of Jacob with the angel 
is said to denote the temptation of Jesus ; the injury he received 
in the encounter, the sufferings and death of our Lord; || his double 
marriage with Leah and Rachel, the revelation of God in the 
Jewish and Christian Church;§ and the miracle which Elisha 


* From “A Translation of the Epistles of St. Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and Ig- 
natius ; and of the Apologies of Justin Martyr and Tertullian. By the Rev. Temple 
Chevallier, B.D.” Cambridge, 1833, 8vo, pp. 223, 4—{pp. 73, 74, ed. Colonie.) 

+ P. 271 οἱ seq. do. 

t cledu, Se: Sou silver καὶ ποίησαν οἱ φροφῆται, ὡς καὶ ὡμολογήθη ὑμῖν, σαραβολαῖς 
καὶ σύποις ἀπσεκάλυψαν, ὡς μὴ ῥᾳδίως τὰ «λιῖστα ὑπὸ Tartar νοηθῆναι, κρύσφοντες τὴν 
ἐν αὐφοῖς ἀλήδειαν, ὡς καὶ «ονίσαι τοὺς ζητοῦντας εὑρεῖν καὶ μαθεῖν. p. 817 (ed. Colon.); 
or pp. 272, 3 (ed. Jebb.) 

|| Pp. 364, 355 (ed. Colon.) ; or 364, 365 (Jebb’s ed. 8vo, London, 1719). 

ἃ Pp. 364 et seq. (ed. Colon.) ; or p. 386-301 (ed. Jebb.) 
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wrought by causing the iron to swim, deliverance from the burden 
of sin by baptism.* 

Justin distinctly alludes to three of the four senses of Scripture 
mentioned in many of the succeeding fathers. These are the lite- 
ral, the allegorical, the tropological, and the anagogical. The last 
he does not name, but many examples of it occur in his writings. 
According to it, the scriptural accounts of things pertaining to the 
present life are applied to spiritual and heavenly matters. Christ 
(says he) is frequently called by Isaiah λίθος (a stone), ἐν παραβολῇ 
(allegorically), whilst he is styled Jacob and Israel, ἐν τροπολογίῳ 
(tropologically.)f 

The other apologists for Christianity, viz. Tatian, Theophilus, 
and Athenagoras, are characterised by the same kind of interpre- 
tation as Justin. They diverge into allegories by carrying typical 
exposition to excess; and thus follow the method of the first 
apologist.f 

Clemens Alexandrinus.— The dogmatic theology of the Alex- 
andrian school stands in close connexion with its Hermeneutics ; 
and it is necessary to glance at the former, before attempting to 
unfold the latter. In the works of Clement and Origen a sepa- 
ration is made between πίστις and γνῶσις, which pervades the entire 
series of writers belonging to the school of Alexandria. By 
πίστις is Meant an immediate reception of the truth, and a firm 
adherence to it, without previous examination of the grounds and 
reasons on which it rests ; by γνῶσις, a complete view of the truth, 
the chiefest gift of God, by means of which the object of faith 
becomes a firm and sure possession. This separation of Christians 
into the believing (a:cro/), and the discerning (yvworixo/), is based 
upon the actual aspect of the church, and is implied in its whole 
character. The essence of theology as a science supposes a re- 
moval of the distinction, by comprehending the internal nature 
of faith. When the objects of faith are perceived and known ; 
when the mind has advanced on the path-way of Christianity so 
far, as to take in the range of revealed truth with its grounds 

* Pp. 313, 314 (ed- Colon.) ; or 262, 263 (ed. Jebb.) 

+ Sce Dial. with Trypho, p. 341 (ed. Colon.) —See Bp. Kaye’s Account of the Wri- 
tings and Opinions of Justin Martyr. 

t The only treatise of Tatian extant is his Oratio contra Grecos. Theophilus of 
Antioch wrote three books against the Calumniators of the Christian religion. Of 
Athenagoras of Athens, we have remaining, Apologia vel Legatio pro Christianis ; 
and De Resurrectione Mortuorum. All of these are appended to the Cologne edition 


of Justin Martyr’s writings (1686), and examined by Rosenmiiller in his Historia In- 
terpretationis, Part i. pp. 190-209. See also Neander’s Geschichte, i. 3, p. 1131 et seq. 
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and reasons, the difference between σίστις and γνῶσις disappears. 
The two things are distinct with regard to their form and power ; 
but they are essentially one. Hence Clement says, σιστὴ τοίνυν 
ἡ yrs’ γνωστὴ δὲ ἡ πίστις Osig τινὶ ἀχολουθίῳ τε καὶ ἀντακολουθίῳ 
γνετα ἢ 

It is not difficult to see, how this mode of viewing σίστις and 
γνῶσις led to error. When the latter was strictly and minutely 
severed from the former, it came to be regarded as a divine qua- 
lification, by virtue of which alone, the Christian system could 
be supplemented and expounded. Initiated into the mysteries of 
the spiritual life, the individual possessed of the γνῶσις had within 
himself a principle, by whose speculative efficacy he could ex- 
plain all revelation. ‘The fact that faith and knowledge rested 
upon the same basis was gradually lost sight of, the latter serving 
to develope and to establish in the mind the objects of faith. 
The Γνῶσις came to be regarded as an independent power, contain- 
ing within itself a wondrous efficacy. 

Τνῶσις is defined by Clement, “ a certain view which the soul 
takes of existences, consummated or perfect ;”{ and in another 
place, it is characterised as ‘‘ a firm and stable demonstration of 
the things already apprehended by faith.”{ Πίστις again is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ the establishing or settlement of our soul, concerning 
that which exists.” | ; 

The allegorising system was first extended by Clement to the 
New Testament, and incorporated with the nature of interpreta- 
tion in general. It was looked upon as an important part of all 
scriptural exegesis, and was therefore insisted upon as indispens- 
ably necessary. 

* Stromata, lib. ii. p. 365 (ed. Sylburg, fol. Paris, 1641.) To the same purpose we 
find the following in the same book of the Stromata, p. 373. os 3 duu τῶν τισσείφων 
στοιχείων οὐκ lors ζῆν, bod ἄνιν wicrins γνῶσιν ἱπαικολουθῆσαι. “ΑΒ it is impossible to 
live without the four elements, so it is equally impossible to follow up or attain to 
γνῶσις without faith.” 

t δία cis ters τῆς ψυχὴς τῶν ὄνσων, Ares φινὸς, ἤ σινων, σιλειωθεῖσα τῶν συμπάντων. 
Strom. lib. vi. p. 649. 

Σ ἀσόδωξις τῶν διὰ αἴστιως σαριελημμίνων, ἰσχυρὰ καὶ βίβαιος. Strom. lib. vii. p.732. 

W περὶ τὸ ὃν, στάσις τῆς ψυχῆς ἡμῶν. Lib. iv. p. 581. On the doctrinal peculiarities of 
the Alexandrian School, and its views of γνῶσις and wieris, the reader is referred to 
Neander’s Aligemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion und Kirche, Hamburg, 1827 
et seq., Band I. Abtheil. 3, p. 905 et seq., or Rose’s translation, vol. ii. pp. 195-234 ; but 
especially to the profound and admirable volume of Professor Baur, of Tlibingen, Die 
Christliche Gnosis, Tilbingen, 1835, 8vo, where he will find a masterly development 
of philosophy as connected with and influencing Christianity, from the earliest down 
to the present time. Compare pp. 84-97; and upon Clement’s system, pp. 488-540. 
The work requires and deserves to be repeatedly read and thoroughly digested. 
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The following rules or remarks respecting the interpretation 
of the Scriptures are selected: from his writings :— 

lst. All Scripture, including the New Testament as well as 
the Old, has a parabolic or allegorical sense.* To shew the 
truth of this, he quoted the first and second verses of the 78th 
Psalm; and 1 Cor. ii. 6-10. He then gives some examples to 
illustrate the canon, taking for this purpose the Mosaic account 
of the construction of the tabernacle, and the various furniture 
belonging to it (Exod. 25th and 26th chapters.) ‘‘ The candle- 
stick situated south of the altar of incense signified the move- 
ments of the seven stars making circuits southward. From each 
side of the candlestick projected three branches with lights in 
them, because the sun placed in the midst of the other planets 
gives light both to those above and under him by a kind of di- 
vine music. The golden candlestick has also another enigma, 
not only in being a figure of the sign of Christ, but also in the 
circumstance of giving light in many ways and parts to such as 
believe and hope in him, by the instrumentality of the things at 
first created.” f 

“πα particulars related of the ark signify the world which 
is perceived by the mind only (τοῦ νοητοῦ κόσμου), which is con- 
cealed and shut from the many.”{ The high priest’s robe reach- 
ing down to. his feet, is a symbol of the world of sense (per- 
ceived by the outward senses, χόσμον αἰσθητοῦ, in opposition to rot 
νοητοῦ κόσμον.) The three hundred and sixty-six bells hanging 
from the high priest’s robe, are ‘* the period of a year, the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord, proclaiming and echoing the great 
advent of the Saviour.” The golden mitre extended, signifies 
‘‘ the kingly power of the Lord,” || &c. 

In the same extravagant way are the narratives of the New 
Testament explained. Thus it is said, in reference to the miracle 
wrought by our Saviour (John vi. 5-15), ‘ five loaves are in a 
very mystical manner broken by the Saviour, and multiplied to 


: * "Aveingus your περὶ wdons γραφῆς τῆς nal ἡμᾶς, ly σοῖς ψαλμοῖς yiyenwras, ὡς ly 
παραβολῇ εἰφημίνης. Lib. v. p. 557. 

+ ἥ σι λυχνία ἐν φοῖς νοφίοις ἔκεισο φτοῦ bupsmengion Os ἧς αἱ σῶν lara φωσφόρων κινή- 
σεις διδήλωνφαι, νοσίους τοὺς περιασολήσιις ποιουμίνων. φριῖς yee ἱπκατίρωδιν τῆς λυχνίας 
ἰμασιφύκασι κλάδοι, καὶ la’ αὐφοῖς οἱ λύχνοι" ἱφιὶ καὶ ὁ Ἥλιος, ὥσαερ ἡ λυχνία, μέσος 
Tor ἄλλων «λανήφων φιφαγμίνος, Tos τι ὑπὶρ αὐτὸν, φοῖς τι Ow αὐτὸν, κατά τινα bins 
μουσικὴν ἰνδίδωσι τοῦ φωσόρς. ἔχει δί τι καὶ ἄλλο αἴνιγμα ἡ λυχνία ἡ χρυσῆ, TOU σημείου 
φοῦ Χριστοῦ, οὐ τῷ σχήματι μόνῳ, ἀλλὰ καὶ TH φωτιμβολιεῖν σολυτρόσως καὶ σολυμερῶς 
τοὺς εἰς αὐτὸν σιἰστεύοντας, ἰλείζοντάρς τε καὶ βλέποντας διὰ τῆς τῶν σροτοκείσφων διαι- 


xevies, Lib. v. p. 563. Ζ Do. |i Do. p. 564. 
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the crowd of the hearers. For many attend to instruction with 
the senses only, as if they were the only percipients. These are 
they who think that there is nothing else save what they can 
take in their hands ;—.as to acts and productions, and all that 
cannot be seen with the eyes, they do not admit them to belong 
to the order of existences.”* ‘ But perhaps the Lord fed with 
two fishes and five barley loaves the multitude of those who 
reclined on the grass over against Tiberias, because he wished 
enigmatically to point out the erudition of the Jews and Greeks, 
that goes before the divine sustenance produced by the law. For 
barley ripens sooner than wheat in the summer-time. The fishes 
signified the Greek philosophy which is generated and carried 
through heathen waters, given in place of liberal nourishment to 
such as were yet lying on the ground,’ Τ &c. 

Connected with the preceding rule is his assertion, that the 
Mosaic laws have a fourfold sense ; τετραχῶς δὲ ἡμῖν ἐκληπτέον τοῦ 
νόμου τήν βούλησιν. ““ He however enumerates only three of those 
senses ; the mystical, the moral, and the prophetical. Every law, 
according to him, in the first place, represents some sign, that is, 
the words of the law are images of other things; and, in addi- 
tion to their proper sense, have an improper or secondary one 
also attached to them. Secondly, Every law comprises ἃ pre- 
cept for the right ordering of life. Thirdly, Every law, like a 
prophecy, predicts something future. As Clement enumerates 
only three senses in which the law is to be understood, although 
he speaks of four, Hervetus, his translator into Latin, conjectures 
that in the word τιτραχῶς there is a corruption, and that instead 
of it we ought to read τριχῶς. But the learned writer has in 
this respect fallen into an error. Clement, in his enumeration, 
passes over the natural sense attached to the words of the law, 
as a thing too obvious to require pointing out, and particularises 
merely the three less evident ones. For the investigating these 
recondite senses of the Mosaic law with effect, he deems philo- 
sophy, or the dialectic art, an highly necessary auxiliary.” ἢ 

2dly. Another hermeneutical observation in Clement's Stromata 
is, ““ The Scriptures conceal the sentiment they contain, for many 
reasons,” || three of which are specified. (a) ““ That we may be 
diligently inquiring and always watchful, with a view of finding 


> 


* Lib. v. p. 562. + Lib. vi. p. 661. 
$+ Mosheim’s Commentaries, translated by Vidal, vol. ii. p. 156, note. 
Ι διὰ πολλὰς αἰτίας lainguwrovras τὸν νοῦν αἱ γραφαί. Lib. vi. p. 676. 
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out the doctrines of salvation.” (5) ‘“ It was not expedient for 
all to understand (the secret sense), lest they might be injurea 
by taking things savingly uttered by the Holy Spirit otherwise 
than they were meant. Wherefore the sacred mysteries of the 
prophecies are preserved and covered in parables for those who 
are chosen from among men and fitted by faith for γνῶσις." (c) 
«ὁ Since the parabolic or mystic mode is the most ancient, it justly 
prevailed most among the prophets, in order that the Holy Spirit 
might shew, that the philosophers of Greece and other countries 
were ignorant of the future coming of the Lord, and the mystic 
doctrine he was to deliver.” * 

3dly. Another principle found in Clement is, that the literal 
sense of Scripture which is obvious to all, produces only elemen- 
tary faith, but the allegorical leads to the true γνῶσις,---- the sublime 
wisdom.f By way of example, he expounds the decalogue al- 
legorically. ‘‘ The writing of God and his formation of figures 
on the tablet, is the creation of the world. The decalogue, by 
a heavenly image, contains the sun, moon, stars, clouds, lights, 
wind (πνεῦμα), water, air, darkness, fire. ‘This is the natural or 
physical decalogue of heaven. The image of the earth contains 
men, cattle, reptiles, beasts, and of aquatic tribes, fishes and 
whales ; and again of birds, such as are carnivorous, and such as 
feed on mild nutriment (the fruits of the earth); and of plants in 
like manner, both those that bear fruit, and those which are bar- 
ren. This is the natural decalogue of the earth.” ἢ 

He then mentions several other things making up the number 
ten which are said to be symbolised by the decalogue. “Ἅ The 
letter tota signifies the blessed name Jesus.” || In commenting 
upon the single precepts of the law, he finds mysterious meanings 
in each. Thus the 5th commandment relates to our heavenly 
Father, and “ the divine γνῶσις and σοφία, as Solomon says, when 
he calls wisdom the mother of the just ;” but he denies that the 
latter means either our mother, or the church. Adultery in the 
7th commandment, he refers to a person forsaking the ecclesias- 
tical and true γνῶσις, turning aside to a false, improper opinion, 
and making gods of created things.§ 


* Lib. vi. pp. 676, 7. 

+ ἰδήλου δ᾽ ἄρα σὴν μὲν γραφὴν σρόδηλον sivas πᾶσι κατὰ σὴν Ψιλὴν ἀνάγνωσιν ἰκλαμ- 
βανομίνην' καὶ φαύφξην εἶναι τὴν αίσφιν σσοιχείων φάξιν ἔχουσαν" δ᾽ ὅ καὶ ἡ πρὸς φὸ 
γράμμα ἀνάγνωσις ἀλληγοριῖσαι" σὴν διάσφυξιν δὲ σὴν γνωσφικὴν τῶν γραφῶν, Teoxow- 
φούσης ἤδη τῆς «ἴστιως, εἰκάζισθαι «ἢ nach τὰς συλλαβὰς ἀναγνώσω ἰκδιχόμιδα. Lib. 
vi. p. 679. t Do. p. 680. ] Do. p. 687. § Do. 
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Fourthly. In various places Clement mentions a κανὼν τῆς ἀλη- 
Osias Or ἐχκλησιαστιχὸς,----, 6. a hermeneutical tradition or principle, 
by which the true meaning of Scripture is educed. The following 
quotations will shew the nature of this tradition. 

“ If the object of the wise man be spiritual contemplation, — 
this contemplation, which yet belongs to philosophers, eagerly seeks 
after divine knowledge, but does not obtain it, unless it receive 
by learning, the prophetic voice made known to it, whereby it 
comprehends the present, the future, and the past state of things. 
Now this very γνῶσις has come down by succession, being commit- 
ted without writing, by the apostles, to a few.”* 

‘¢ After the Saviour had taught the apostles, the unwritten 
tradition of that which is written, is now delivered to us also, in 
consequence of the renovation of the book (effected by the book) 
being written upon new hearts, by the power of God.”’+ 

‘‘ Those who attempt the greatest things must necessarily fall 
into the greatest error, unless they receive the rule of truth from 
truth herself, and hold it fast. Such persons having fallen from 
the right way, are deceived in most things singly. This might 
be naturally expected, because they. have not a criterion of false- 
hood and truth carefully fitted by exercise to choose what is 
right. For if they had such a touchstone, they would obey the 
divine Scriptures.” ὦ 

‘‘ That man has ceased to belong to God, and to continue 
faithful to the Lord, who has rejected the éradition of the church, 
and started aside into the opinions of human heresies.” 

‘ He then that is faithful of himself, is justly deserving of faith, 
by the Scripture and voice of the Lord, which work mightily by 
the Lord for the good of men;. these we employ as a touchstone 
for the finding out of things . . . . . . . Thus, then, 


* καὶ δὴ καὶ εἰ ἴσει cides τοῦ coped ἡ θεωρία, ὀφρίγεται μὲν, ἡ μὲν Ios φιλοσόφων, τῆς 
being ἱπισσήμης᾽" οὐδίσω δὴ τυγχάνει ἣν μὴ μαθήσι; παραλάβη, σαφηνισθεῖσαν αὑτῷ chy 
προφησικὴν φωνὴν, δὲ ἧς σὰ ς᾽ levee τὰ τ᾽ ἱσσόμενει, σρό τ᾽ ἰόντα, ὅσως ἴχει τι καὶ ἴσχεν 
καὶ Ue, σαραλαμβάνει" ἡ γνῶσις δὲ αὐτὴ ἡ κατὰ διαδοχὰς εἰς ὀλίγους, in σῶν Awerridey 
ἀγρώφως παραδοδεῖσα, κατιλήλυδινν Strom. lib. vi. p. 645. 

F αὐτίκα διδάξαντος τοῦ Σωτῆρος τοὺς ᾿Ασοσφεόλους, 1 THs ἰγγφάφουν ἄγφαφος ἤδη καὶ 
εἷς ἁμᾶς διαδίδοσα, σαράδοσις, καρδίαις καιναῖς nara τὴν ἀνακαίνωσιν τοῦ βιβλίον τῇ δυνά. 
μι: φοῦ Bred ἰγγιγφαμμένην. Do. p. 679. 

Lt σφάλλισθαι γὰρ ἀνάγκη μίγισσα cous μιγίστοις ἰγχιειροῦντας σριίγμασιν, ἣν μὴ eer 
κανόνα ong ἀληϑείας wae αὐτῆς λαβόντις ἔχωσι τῆς ἀληδϑείας' οἱ revere: δὲ ars ἀσοσι- 
σόντις τῆς ὀρθὴῆς ὁδοῦ, καὶ τοῖς «“λιίσφοις τῶν κατὰ μίρος σφάλλονται" εἰκότως, διὰ τὸ μὴ 
ἔχων ἀληθῶν καὶ ψευδῶν κριτήριον, σνυγγιγυμνασμίένον ἀκριβῶς τὰ δέοντα αἱρεῖσθαι" si γὰφ 
ἱκίπτηντο, ταῖς bias ἱπιίδοντο ὧν γραφαῖς. Lib. vii. p. 756. 

L 
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we too, bringing perfect demonstration respecting the Scriptures 
themselves out of themselves, persuade convincingly by faith.”* 

The Gnostic Christian is described in these terms. ‘ In our 
view he alone is possessed of the true γνῶσις who has grown old 
in the Scriptures themselves, preserving the right apostolic and 
ecclesiastical line of doctrines, living most uprightly according to 
the gospel, and who is conducted by the Lord, the law, and the 
prophets, to find proofs when he seeks them; for I think that 
the life of the Gnostic Christian is nothing else than deeds and 
words which follow the tradition of the Lord.”+ 

In another place, after stating that heretics adulterate truth 
and steal the canon of the church, he says, ‘“ Since they have 
not the key of entrance, — but a certain counterfeit key, by the 
help of which they do not lift up the veil, as we go in by the 
tradition of the Lord,—they break open the door, and secretly 
dig through the wall of the church, &c.” ὦ 

‘© We say that there is but one ancient and catholic church 
in the unity of the one faith, which is according to its own cove- 
nants, or rather, according to the covenant that was one at dif- 
ferent times. . . . . ὁ. for as there was one doctrine 
belonging to all the apostles, so also there was one tradition.” || 

‘* All things are right, says the Scripture, in the eyes of those 
who understand; ¢. 6. of such, as having received the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures made known by Christ himself, agreeably 
to the ecclesiastical canon, abide by it. Now this ecclesiastical 
rule is the harmony of the law and the prophets with the cove- 

* Erdgwwes εἶναι; φοῦ Θιοῦ, καὶ σισφὸς τῷ πὐρίφ διαμίνειν ἀπολώλεςιν ὁ ἀναλακτίσας τὴν 
ἰκκλησμισσικὴν eat xa) dwoeusgeiens εἷς δόξαι αἰείσιων ἀνδρξωσίνων" Ss. τῶν LR 

ὁ μὲν ody & laveed wieres, «ἢ κυριακῇ γραφὴ τι καιὶ 

φωνῇ ἀξ νη στο; Sine ong on διὰ rou Κυρίου wees σὴν φῶν ἀνεξώπων εὐεργεσίαν ree 
πκελὸ τοὺ φὴν φῶν “αγματων εὕρεσιν, αὐτῇ χρώμεθα χεισηρίῳ. εἰ ἃ 


οὕσως οὖν καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀπ᾿ κὐφῶν wtp) αὐφῶν τῶν yeuPar «σιλιίως ἀσοδεικνύνσες, is φίσσιως 
σεϑόμεθα ἀσοδεικφςικῶς. Lib. vii. p. 757. 

+ ἄρα ἡμῖν μόνος ivy αὐταῖς καφαγηρισας vais γραφαῖς, τὴν ᾿Ασοστολικὴν καὶ ᾿Ἐκκπλη- 
σιαστικὴν σώζων ὀρθοφομίαν τῶν δογμάφων, nara «ὸ Εὐαγγίλιον ὀρθότατα βιοῖ, ras ἀπο- 
διξως, ὡς ἂν ἰσιζητήση ἀνευρίσκειν ἐνασεμαόμενος ὑπὸ σοῦ ἹΚυρίον, ὑπὸ τε νόμον καὶ wee- 
φηφῶν' ὁ βίος yee οἶμαι τοῦ γνωσφικοῦ οὐδὲν BAAS ἐστιν ἥ ἔργα καὶ λόγοι φῇ τοῦ Κυρίου 
εἰκόλουϑοι «“αραδόσει. Do. pp. 762, 8. 

Σ ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ σὴν κλεῖν ἴχονφσες αὐφοὶ τῆς εἰσόδου, ψενδὴ δί σινα ἀντικλεῖδα, δ᾽ ἧς οὐ σὴν 
αὐλαίαν ἀνασιτάσαντε; ὥσπερ ἡμεῖς διὰ cig σοῦ Κυρίον παροδόσεως εἴσιμεν, “αράδυρον δὲ 
ἀνατιμόντιες καὶ διορύξαντις Addon «τὸ τειχίον τῆς ᾿Ἐππλησίας, x. σι A. Do. p. 764. 

ll μόνην εἶναι φαμὶν σὴν ἀρχαίαν καὶ Καθολικὴν ἱκκλησίαν, εἰς ἱνότησα πίσσιως μιᾶς 
σῆς κασὰ τὰς οἰκείας διαϑήκας, μᾶλλον δὲ καφὰ τὴν διαθήκην τὴν μίαν διαφόροις τοῖς χρό- 
νι... .. εν Μία γὰρ ἡ πάντων γίγονι τῶν ᾿Αποσφόλων ὥσπιρ διδασκαλία, 
οὕτως δὲ καὶ ἡ ΡΈΕΙ ΕΝ Do. p. 768. 


ee πρὸ πααπῃ,. 


δ: 
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nant delivered by the Lord during his presence on earth.” * This 
is the most direct explanation given of the ecclesiastical canon 
or tradition. 

In another place, we find these words respecting it. ‘‘ What- 
soever ye do therefore, do all to the glory of God ; ἑ. 6. all things 
which you are permitted to do under the rule of faith.” Τ 

We reserve our observations upon this principle to a future 
page, when it may be conveniently compared with a like canon 
mentioned by other fathers. 

In the meantime, it is apparent from the remarks and quotations 
already given, that Clement was much addicted to the allegoriaing 
system ; and that, in consequence, he is often fanciful. Devoted 
to the Platonic philosophy, and an admirer of Philo,} he brought 
the tenets of the former into the field of scriptural exegesis, and 
gave currency to the excessive typification of the latter. Hence, 
although he did not reject the natural, historic sense, he despised 
it in comparison of the allegorical, deeming it of little value in the 
sight of the Gnostic Christian. His writings, in short, abound with 
allegorical interpretations, devoid of truth, sobriety, and judgment. | 

Ireneus (+202.)— Irenseus belonged to the latter part of the 
second century. He was probably a Greek, and a native of 
Asia. He became Bishop of Lyons in Gaul. Many of his 
works have been lost. The only treatise extant is that which he 
wrote against Heresies, in five books, part of which we have only 
in a Latin translation of ancient date. | 

The allegorising method had been zealously prosecuted by the 
Gnostics, and in their hands produced most pernicious effects 
upon the treatment of Scripture. It claimed to be ancient, and 
professed to reverence the written word by extracting from it 


¥ “Awravre bebe ἰνώπιον τῶν συνιίντων, φησὶν ἡ γραφὴ. τουτέστι THY ὅσοι UT αὐτοῦ σα- 
φηνισθεῖσαν, τῶν γραφῶν ἰξήγησιν κατὰ τὸν ἐκκλησιαστικὸν κανόνα ἰκδεχόμενοι διασώξουσι. 
νωνὼν δὲ ἱκκλησιασφσιπὸς, & συνῳδία καὶ ἡ συριφωνία νόμου σι καὶ προφητῶν οἢ κατὰ THY 
«οὗ Κυρίον παρουσίαν σειραδιδομένῃ δικαϑήκπῳ. Lib, vi. p. 676. 

t Πάνσα οὖν ὅσα τ΄Μεῖσε, εἰς δόξαν Θιοῦ ποιεῖτε᾽ ὅσα ὑπὸ τὸν κανόνα τῆς πίστιως σΦριεῖν 
ἐσιτίσραστα.. Lib. iv. p. 513. 

Ζ “ Clement’s devotion te this writer (Philo) is unbounded: him he is continually 
extolling, him he imitates, and from him he transcribes a variety of passages without 
even the changing of a word.” — Mosheim’s Commentaries on the Affairs of the 
Christians before the time of Constantine the Great: translated by Vidal, vol. ii. p. 
158, note. 

i In Bishop Kaye’s “Account of the Writings and Opinions of Clement of Alex- 
andria,” 8vo, London 1835, a work well worthy the student's attention, a great 
number of allegorical expositions are collected from the works of this father. See p. 
374, et seq. 
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such ideas as beseemed a divine revelation, and the holy majesty. 


of its Author. With such a profession it was naturally accept- 
able to the pious mind, especially as it was actually based upon 
truth. But the true spiritual interpretation was never soberly 
applied by the patristic adherents of Christianity; and when 
adopted by the Gnostics, its excesses were too formidable not to 
excite opposition, The γνῶσις which these heretics constantly 
appealed to, advanced to such daring height under the guise of 
just exposition, that others began to be convinced of its erroneous 
tendency in bringing systematically into the Bible unwarrant- 
able and false sentiments. So long as it proceeded thus, Chris- 
tian truth became insecure, and Antichristian error prevailed. 
Hence, too, arose the necessity of opposing a barrier to its pro- 
gress, and of bringing back enlightened Christians to derive sure 
principles of interpretation from the Bible itself, rather than 
from any philosophy or γνῶσις with its pretended mysteries. In 
Irenzeus and Tertullian we find the first vehement opposers of 
Gnosticism ; the first condemnation of the allegories in which it 
indulged.* These fathers attempted to lay down a path of pro- 
ceeding deserving to be called real interpretation, by which the 
true sense might be certainly elicited. Whether they succeeded, 
will be seen from the following pages. 

The principle of interpretation chiefly commended and urged by 
Irenzeus, is termed by him κανὼν τῆς ἀληθείας, or regula veritatis. 
The subsequent extracts serve to shew what he meant by it. 

‘¢ He who possesses the rule of truth which he has received in 
baptism, immoveable in himself, will come to the knowledge of 


the words, expressions, and parables (or similitudes) belonging | 


to the Scriptures....... for by this means he will know 
perfectly, even before evidence, that the truth preached by the 
church is firm, and their (the heretics’) fictions unfounded and 
false. For the church, though scattered throughout the whole 
world, as far as earth’s extremities, received from the Apostles 
and their disciples the faith which is in one God Almighty, who 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is; and in 
one Jesus Christ, the son of God,” &c., continuing a formulary 
of faith coinciding in substance with the apostles’ creed.f 


* See Neander’s Antignostikus, Geist des Tertullian und Einleitung ‘in dessen 
Schriften, 8vo, Berlin, 1825; and Baur’s Gnosis, pp. 540-43. . 

+ οὕτω δὲ καὶ ὁ σὸν κανόνα τῆς ἀληδείας ἀκλινὴ lv ἰἱαυτῷ κασίχων, ἕν διὰ rev Bawric- 
pares εἴληφι, τὰ μὲν ix σῶν γραφῶν ὀνόματα καὶ τὰς λίξεις, καὶ σὰς “αραβολὰς ἰπιγνώ- 
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‘¢ Since we abide by the rule of faith, ἑ. 6. that there is one 
God Almighty, who made all things by his word,” * &c. 

‘‘ When the Gnostics are convicted out of the Scriptures, they 
turn to accuse the Scriptures themselves. ...... But when 
again we refer those who oppose tradition, to that tradition which 
is derived from the apostles, and preserved in the churches by 
the succession of presbyters, they will say that they are wiser, 
not only than the presbyters, but even the apostles, because 
they have found the pure truth.” f 

‘¢ The true γνῶσις is the doctrine of the apostles, and the ori- 
ginal system (or state) of the church in the whole world, and 
the express image of the body of Christ, according to the suc- 
cession of bishops, to whom they (the apostles) delivered that 
church which is in every place. This γνῶσις has come down to 
us, being preserved without falsification of the Scriptures, in its 
fullest development, without addition or curtailment, both with- 
out danger and blasphemy,” &c.} 

‘“‘ Should a dispute arise concerning any question, ought we 
not to have recourse to the most ancient churches in which the 
apostles lived, and take from them what is certain and clear? 
And if the apostles had not left the Scriptures to us, should we 
not have followed the order of tradition, which they (the apostles) 
handed over to those whom they entrusted with the charge of 
the churches ?P” | 


wives . . ... ἵἷἰκ τούφξου γὰρ ἀκριβῶς συνιδεῖν loras, καὶ wed τῆς ἀτοδιίξεως, βιβαίαν 
σὴν Owe τῆς '᾿Βεχλησίαι κηρυσσομίνην ἀλήθμαν, καὶ σὴν Owe τούτων περιπετοιηβίνην Ψψιν- 
δηγορίαν. Ἣ μὲν yale ἱκκελησία καίπες nal ὅλης τῆς οἰκουμίνης ius πιράτων τῆς γῆς 
διισασαρμίνη, παρὰ δὲ τῶν ᾿Ααοστόλων καὶ τῶν ἐκείνων μαθητῶν παραλαβοῦσα σὴν εἰς ἵνα 
Θεὸν, σασίρα σαντοκράφορα, τὸν σεποιηκόφα σὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν, καὶ σὰς ϑαλάσσας, 
ual πώντα ra by αὐτοῖς, σίσφσιν" καὶ εἰς ἵνα Χριστὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν, φὸν νἱὸν σοῦ Θεοῦ, κα. «. A 
Adversus Heereses, lib. i. capp. i. ii. p. 84. ed Gallasii, Geneve 1570, fol. 

* Cum teneamus autem nos regulam veritatis, id est, quia sit unus Deus omnipo- 
tens, qui omnia condidit per verbum suum, ὥς. Lib. i. cap. 19, p. 74. 

+ Cum enim ex Scripturis arguuntur, in accusationem convertuntur ipsarum Scrip- 
turarum,. . . . » Cum autem ad eam iterum traditionem, que est ab 
apostolis, que Ἐπ paicoessiones presbyterorum in ecclesiis custoditur, provocamus eos 
qui adversantur traditioni, dicent se non solum presbyteris, sed etiam apostolis exis- 
tentes sapientiores, sinceram invenisse veritatem. Lib. iii. cap. 2, pp. 169, 170. 

t Γνῶσις ἀληδὴς ἡ τῶν ἀσοσσόλων διδαχὴ, καὶ τὸ ἀρχαῖον τῆς ἰκκλησίας σύστημα κατὰ 
wderes τοῦ κόσμου, et character corporis Christi, secundum successiones episcoporum 
quibus illi eam quz in unoquoque loco est, ecclesiam tradiderunt, que pervenit usque 
ad nos, custodita sine fictione Scripturarum, tractatione plenissima, neque ablationem 
recipiena, lectio sine falsatione, et secundum Scripturas expositio legitima et diligens 
& sine periculo, et sine blasphemia, etc. Lib. iv. cap. 63, p. 292. 

ἢ Quid enim et siquis de aliqua modicé questione disceptatio esset, nonne oporteret 
in antiquissimas recurrere ecclesias, in quibus apostoli conversati sunt, et ab eis de 
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The churches of Smyrna and Ephesus are mentioned as be- 
longing to the most ancient, but especially that of Rome, whose 
twelve bishops were chosen in succession after the apostles. 
‘¢ Since it would be tedious in the present volume to enumerate 
the successions of all the churches, we point to the tradition of 
the greatest and most ancient church, known to all, founded and 
established by two most glorious apostles Peter and Paul at 
Rome, which tradition it has from the apostles; and we make 
known also the faith announced to men, and reaching by succes- 
sions of bishops even to us. By this means we confound all such, 
&c, ....... By this ordination and succession, the tradition 
in the church which is derived from the apostles, and the 
preaching of the truth, have come directly to us; and this is the 
most complete proof that there is but one and the same quicken. 
ing truth which has been preserved in the church from the time 
of the apostles, and has been transmitted in truth to the present 
time........ With this church (of Rome), on account of its 
preéminence (potiorem principalitatem), it is necessary that every 
church should agree, because in it has been preserved the tradi- 
tion derived from the apostles.” * 

These extracts are sufficient to shew the importance which 
Irenseus attached to the rule of truth, and the TRaDITION of the 
church.t 

Opposed as he was to Gnosticism with its fanciful and danger- 
ous allegorising, it is not surprising that in Scripture exposition 
he should insist upon adhering to what is ‘ certain, indubitable, 


presenti questione sumere quod certum et re liquidum est? Quid autem si neque 
apostoli quidem Scripturas reliquissent nobis, nonne oportebat ordinem sequi tradi- 
tionis, quam tradiderunt iis quibus committebant Ecclesias? Lib. iii. cap. 4, p- 172. 

* Sed quoniam valde longum est, in hoc tali volumine, omnium ecclesiarum enume- 
rare successiones, maxime et antiquissims, et omnibus cognitsw, a gloriosissimis duo- 
bus apostolis Petro et Paulo Rom fundatx et constitute ecclesiz, eam quam habet 
ab apostolis traditionem, et annuntiatam hominibus fidem, per euccessiones episcopo- 
rum pervenientem usque ad nos, indicantes confundimus omnes eos qui, ἄς. . . 
δ᾽ Hac ordinatione et successione, ea que est ab apostolis in ecclesié traditio 
et veritatis preconiatio pervenit usque ad nos. Et est plenissima hec ostensio, unam 
et eandem vivificatricem fidem esse, que in ecclesia ab apostolis usque nunc sit conger- 
vata, et tradita in veritate. . . . Ad hanc ecclesiam propter potentiorem princi- 
palitatem, necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, in qué semper ab his qui sunt undique, 
conservata est ea que est ab apostolis traditio. Lib. iii. cap. 3, pp. 170, 171. On the 
meaning of this place, which has been somewhat differently understood, the reader is 
referred to a long note in Gieseler’s Tezt-book of Ecclesiastical History, translated 
by Cunningham, in three volumes, 8vo, Philadelphia 1836, vol. i. pp. 96, 97; and te 
Mosheim’s Commentaries, translated by Vidal, vol ii p. 91, note (z.) 

‘+t For some remarks on this point, see page 109. 
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and true ;” upon not turning aside to vain and foolish questions, 
and so rejecting “ primam et veram de Deo sapientiam.” If the 
interpreter do not set out with the things ‘‘ qu ante oculos nos- 
tros occurunt, et queecunque aperte, et sine ambiguo ipsis dictio- 
nibus posite sunt in Scripturis,” then, “ apud nullum erit regula 
veritatis ; sed quanti fuerint qui absolvent parabolas, tantz vide- 
buntur et veritates oppugnantes se invicem et contraria sibimet 
dogmata statuentes,” &c. ‘A mind sound, free from danger, 
devout, and attached to truth,” lays as the basis of exposition, 
whatever is expressed in the Scriptures ‘‘ openly and unambi- 
guously.” ‘Thus parables ‘* que possunt multas recipere abso- 
lutiones,” will be similarly expounded by all.* 

The sure positions thus laid down may, however, be readily 
abused. They may lead the incautious into an extreme the very 
opposite of that against which they are justly advanced. Accord- 
ingly, Irenseus was not always able to avoid the errors which 
originated from his system of interpretation (if such it may be 
called) when injudiciously applied. Hence his notions respecting 
a temporal earthly kingdom of the saints after the resurrection. 
In all the declarations of the Old and New Testament connected 
with the judgment and resurrection, he rejects the spiritual accep- 
tation of every statement descriptive of heavenly blessings in a 
future life. In his opinion, an earthly kingdom, such as the Chi- 
liasts imagined, exhausted all such expressions as are commonly 
understood to pourtray everlasting happiness in the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘ Should any try,” says he, “ to allegorise things of this 
kind, they will be found inconsistent with themselves respecting 
them all, and will be convicted by the express words,” &c.f 

But when he finds his opinion contradicted by the words of 
the apostle (1 Cor. xv. 50), he is obliged to have recourse to 
that very allegorising which he so much condemns. ‘ As many 
as have not that which saves and forms them into life, they will 
be, and be called too, flesh and blood, since they have not the 
spirit of God in them.” } 

‘‘ Thus also flesh by itself cannot inherit the kingdom of God, 

* See Lib. ii. chapters 46 & 47, pp. 146, 7. 
+ Si autem quidam tentaverint allegorizare hac que ejusmodi sunt, neque de omni- 
bus poterunt consonantes sibimet ipeis inveniri, et convincentur ab ipsis dictionibus 


disserentibus quoniam, &c. Lib. v. cap. 35, p. 458, Grabe's edition, Oxford, 1702, 
fol. 
I Quotquot ergo id quod salvat et format in vitam, non habent, hi consequenter- 


erunt et vocabuntur caro et sanguis, quippe qui non habent Spiritum Dei in se. Do. 
p. 411. 


A«a 
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but it may be itself inherited (by the Spirit) in the kingdom of 
God.” * 

Irenzeus, in short, was not altogether free from the allegorising 
spirit which he condemned in others. Thus he infers from John 
viii. 56, 57, that Christ was nearly fifty years old when he suf- 
fered. In commenting upon the import of the name Jesus, he 
indulges in a rabbinic conceit. Various instances of the same 
kind might be selected which shew an undue license in expound- 
ing, and an unwarrantable extension of the typical sense. Still 
he must not be classed among the allegorical, but the histortco- 
theological interpreters. 


THE CLEMENTINE RECOGNITIONS. 


The three pieces called the Clementine Recognitions, the Cle- 
mentine Homilies, and the Clementine Epitome, are universally 
acknowledged to be apocryphal, and are probably different edi- 
tions of the same production ; the Homilies being, as Lardner sup- 
poses, the original work upon which the Recognitions weré formed, 
whilst the author of the Clementine Epitome has borrowed from 
both. Cotelerius assigns the Recognitions to the second century. 
They consist of a series of conversations or disputations between 
Peter, the representative of apostolic truth, and Simon Magus, 


. the abettor of the Gnostic heresies. Baur thinks, with good rea- 


son, that Marcion’s opinions are concentrated in Simon. ἢ 

Whoever the writer was, he by no means favoured the allego- 
rical system. He opposes not only the Gnostic sentiments, but 
their strained and artificial mode of interpretation. He belongs, 
therefore, to the class of historico-theological expounders, who 
follow correct and sound principles. The following passages may 
assist in shewing the writer's sentiments regarding biblical inter- 
pretation. 

‘‘ The things,” says Peter in reference to the prophetic writ- 
ings, ‘* which were plainly spoken, are not also plainly written ; so 
that when they are read, they cannot be understood without an 
expositor, by reason of the sin which has grown up with men.” || 

* ὅσω καὶ ἡ σὰρξ κα' ἰαυτὴν βασιλείαν O10) κληρονομῆσαι οὐ δύναφαι, "ληρονομηθῆναι 
δὲ εἰς σὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ Θιοῦ δύναται. Lib. v. cap. 8ὅ, p. 472. 

+ Quantum ex re ipsa, veterum testimoniis, ac recentiorum judiciis colligere licet, 
libri isti pscudepigraphi sunt et apocryphi, secundo seculo compositi a viro docto qui- 
dem juxta ac diserto, sed philosopho magis et philologo, quam theologo. Patres Apo- 
stolici, 2 vols. fol. Amsterdam, 1724, vol. i. p. 490. 


Σ Die Christliche Gnosis, p. 301 et seq. 
|} Quse tamen manifeste quidem dicta, non tamen manifeste scripta sunt: in tantum 
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᾿ “6 Those persons are accustomed to entertain absurd notions 
against God, who read the law without the guidance of teachers, 
and have themselves only for instructors, and think that they are 
able to understand the law, even when not expounded to them 
by one who has learned it from a master.” * 

““ There are many things which to some appear indeed to be 
inconsistent, but yet harmonise in a profounder sense. In like 
manner, some things seem to have consistency, which, when 
clogely examined, are found to be incompatible.” ἢ 

‘¢ T see that ingenious men take many verisimilitudes out of 
what they read; and therefore it should be carefully observed, 
that the law of God, when read, should not be read according to 
each one’s understanding. For there are many words in the di- 
vine Scriptures that may be drawn to that sense which each has 
previously formed for himself. This ought not to be done. You 
should not seek a sense foreign and extraneous, which you may 
bring in from another source; but you should draw from the 
Scriptures themselves the sense of truth. Wherefore it is fitting 
that you should acquire a knowledge of the Scriptures from him 
who preserves it transmitted from his predecessors, according to 
the truth delivered to him ; so that he also may be able efficiently 
to maintain the doctrines he has rightly received. For when any 
-one has taken from the divine Scriptures the rule of truth entire 
and sure, it will not be amiss for him to derive assistance from 
common erudition and liberal studies, prosecuted it may be in his 
youth, for the purpose of maintaining true doctrine ; yet so as to 
turn aside from false and counterfeit things, as soon as he has 
learned the true.” ὦ 


ut cum leguntur, intelligi sine expositore non possint, propter peccatum quod coado- 
levit bominibus. (Cotelerii ed.) Lib. i. 21, p. 497, vol. i. 

* Solent ἰδία abeurda adversim Deum meditari, hi qui legem non magistris traden- 
tibus legunt, sed semetipsos doctores habent, et putant se intelligere posse legem, quam 
sibi non exposuit ille, qui a magistro didicerit. Lib. ii. 55, p. 521. 

+ Multa sunt qus videntur quidem inconsona esse nonnullis: habent tamen pro- 
fundiore ratione in semetipsis consonantiam ; sicut et aliqua videntur habere conson- 
antiam, discussa diligentius, inveniuntur inconsona. Lib. fi. 34, p. 517. 

Ζ Maltas, ut video, ingeniosi homines ex his qux legunt, verisimilitudines capiunt : 
et ideo diligenter observandum est, ut lex Dei cum legitur, non secundam proprii in- 
genii intelligentiam legatur. Sunt enim muita verba in Scripturis divinis, que poesunt 
trahi ad eum (vel suum) sensum, quem sibi unusquisque sponte prassumsit ; quod fieri 
non oportet. Non enim sensum quem extrinsecus attulerie, alienum et extraneum de- 
bes qusrere ; sed ex ipsis Scripturis sensum capere veritatis. Et ideo oportet ab eo 
intelligentiam discere Scripturarum, qui eam a majoribus, secundum veritatem sibi 
traditam, servat, ut et ipse possget ea, ques recte suscepit, competen‘er adserere. Cum 
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The right view here taken of interpretation is applied with consi- 
derable ability to various passages in the Old and New Testaments 
respecting the true God, and to apparent contradictions between 
Scriptural expressions. Examples may be found in the first, second, 
and third books, which exemplify the truth of this statement. 

Lertullian (+220.)— We have already spoken of Tertullian in 
connexion with Irengeus, as a strenuous opponent of the Gnostic 
opinions prevalent in the second and third centuries, and an 
able defender of apostolic truth. Among the Latin fathers, he 
occupies a conspicuous place. His varied learning and oratorical 
powers, as also his fertile imagination, and the forcibleness of his 
arguments, combine to give him an elevated rank among the 
writers of the third century.* The reputation he has acquired 
is tarnished, however, by a partial defection from the true faith 
into the errors of the Montanists. It is generally admitted, that he 
did not embrace all the views of these enthusiasts. The most offen- 
sive and erroneous he seems to have avoided. In consequence of 
his opposition to the doctrines and fanciful comments of the Gnos- 
tics, we find him frequently decrying philosophy, condemning its 
utility in theology, and representing it as the fruitful parent of 
numerous errors. Such invectives are neither surprising nor un- 
deserved, when we consider the disastrous effects produced by the 
Platonism of his predecessors upon the literal truth of the Bible. 
He saw that the propagation of opinions derived from Gentile 
philosophy and engrafted on the word of God, was destructive 
of the fundamental doctrines transmitted from the apostles; and 
accordingly he raised his voice against such perverse inventions. 
In reproaching philosophers and heretics, he sometimes appears 
unduly to decry the use of reason, as though a dogma were to be 
believed the more readily, in proportion to its greater repugnancy 
to sound reason. But his meaning is merely this, that reason 
must often be kept in abeyance to faith; that many things must 
be received on the simple testimony of God, though they appear 
incredible in the eye of reason. His language may be misunder- 
stood, and his real sentiments misrepresented; since the words 
are not, perhaps, sufficiently guarded, or most happily used. But 
enim ex divinis Scripturis integram quis susceperit et firmam regulam veritatis; ab- 
surdum non erit si aliquid etiam ex eruditione communi ac de liberalibus studiis que 
forte in pueritia attigit, ad adeertionem veri dogmatis, conferat; ita tamen, ut ubi 
vera didicit, falsa et simulata declinet. Lib. x. 42, p. 597. 

* Compare Neander’s description of Tertullian’s mental character, Band i. Ab- 
theil. 3, pp. 1152, 3. 
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his meaning is, on the whole, consonant with truth, and sup- 
ported by Scripture. There are many things above reason, which 
the true Christian must believe, simply because God has stated 
them.* Tertullian’s method of interpretation coincides with that 
of Irenzeus. -He follows the literal, in preference to the allego- 
rical sense. This is the prevailing tendency of his comments and 
reasonings, although occasional departures from it are not want- 
ing. He had no partiality for the strained and artificial fancies 
produced by the allegorising processes of the Gnostics. 

In reference to prophecy he says, ‘‘ There is another kind of 
prophetic diction in which most things are figuratively intimated 
by means of enigmas, allegories, and parables, and which must be 
understood otherwise than they are written. For we read, that 
‘the mountains shall drop down new wine,’ (Joel iii. 18;) and 
we hear of “ a land flowing with milk and honey,’ (Exod. iii. 8.)” f 
This happens because, as he says in another place, “ὁ words are 
to be taken not merely as they outwardly strike the ear, but ac- 
cording to the sense they are meant to convey to the mind.” ἢ 

' Against such as asserted that every thing in the Old and New 
Testaments should be understood figuratively, especially the pro- 
phecies, he affirms, “" that if the prophets had spoken all things 
by images, the images themselves could not have been distin- 
guished, had not the truths been proclaimed from which the 
images might be pourtrayed. And, therefore, if all are figures, 
what will become of the things of which they are figures.” | 

* Rosenmiiller has done injustice, I think, to Tertullian, on this head. Following 
up the depreciating judgment given by Semler, he attributes to the father in question 
such ἃ position as this. “ Quo quid absurdius sit, quo magia sanw rationi repugnet, 
eo magis esse credendum, ac Deo dignum.” (Historia Interpretationis, pars. ii. pp. 
11-13.) A careful perusal of the 3d, 4th, and 5th chapters of Tertullian’s book, De 
Carne Christi, does not bear out the German writer in this accusation. (See Tertulliani 
Opera, folio, Paris, 1608, pp. 554, 555.) The late Mr. Conybeare truly remarks, 
“ His memory has been treated with far too much of harshness and contempt by those 


who have occasionally shewn themselves by no means his superiors either in the art 
of reasoning, or the command and correctness of language.” Bampton Lecture for 
1824, p. 112. 

+ Alia species erit (prophetici eloquii) qua pleraque figurate portenduntur per 
eenigmata, et allegorias, et parabolas, aliter intelligenda quam scripta sunt. Nam et 
montes legimus destillaturos dulcorem . ..... . et terram audimus lacte 
et melle manantem, &c. Advers. Marcionem, lib. iii. cap. 5, p. 480, Rigalt’s edi- 
tion, fol. Paris, 1634. 

~ Verba non solo sono sapiunt sed et sensu ; neque auribus tantum modo audienda 
sunt, sed et mentibus, p. 623. Scorpiacum, cap. 7. 

|| Si ita esset, ne ipse quidem imagines distingui potuissent si non et veritates prae- 
dicatz fuissent, ex quibus imagines deliniarentur. Atque adeo, si omnia figure, quid 
erit illud, cujus figure? De Resurr. Carn. cap. 20, pp. 392, 9. 
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‘* Since even parables do not obscure the light of the gospel, 
much less should sentences and definitions whose nature is clear, 
be made to convey a different sense from the obvious one.” * 

The following passages relate to the Gnostic treatment of 
Scripture, and apply in general to allegorising interpreters. 
‘‘ That heresy does not receive some parts of Scripture ; and the 
portions it does receive, it pervertseby additions and subtractions 
according to its own purpose. If it adopt them entire, or pre- 
serve them in some measure entire, it nevertheless perverts them 
by giving different expositions.” f 

‘* Adulteration, both of the Scriptures and their exposition, 
must be expected where diversity of doctrine is found. Those 
who are resolved to teach otherwise, are compelled by necessity 
to arrange in a different way (from the apostles and their suc- 
cessors) the instruments of teaching (instrumenta doctrine.) For 
they could not teach otherwise at any other time, unless they had 
_ in another form the means by which they teach heresy. The 
one (Marcion) perverts the Scriptures with the hand (machera, 
non stylo usus est); the other (Valentinus) perverts their exposi- 
tion by devising and bringing his own sentiments into them,” ὦ &c. 

After adducing and objecting to the allegorical explanation 
given by some of the parable of the younger son, viz. that the 
two sons denote the Jewish and Christian churches, he takes occa- 
sion to point out the arbitrariness of such expositions. ‘* Although 
all the particulars might correspond as in a mirror, yet one chief 
thing should be avoided in interpretations, viz. that the suitable- 
ness of the comparisons should not be regulated otherwise, than 
the subject matter of each parable demands. . . . ... © 
But we are not anxious to extort every thing in our exposi- 
tion of the parables, because we do not invent doctrines out of 
them, but interpret them according to their subjects, and avoid 
every thing opposed to this. Wherefore are there a hundred 


* Quod si nec parabola obumbrant Evangelii lucem ; tanto abest ut sententiz et 
definitiones quarum aperta natura est, aliter quam sonant, sapiant. De Resurr. Carn. 
cap. 35, p. 403. 

+ Ista heresis non recipit quasdam Scripturas ; et si quas recipit, adjectionibus et 
detrectationibus ad dispositionem instituti sui intervertit : et si recipit integras: et si 
aliquatenus integras preetat, nihilominus diversas expositiones commentata convertit. 
Advers. Hxreticos, cap. 17. 

t lic igitur et Scripturarum et expositionum adulteratio deputanda est, ubi diver- 
sitas invenitur doctrine. Quibus fuit propositum aliter docendi, eos necessitas coegit 
aliter disponendi instrumenta doctrine. Alias enim non potuiseent aliter docere, nisi 
aliter haberent per que docerent heresim. . . . - + 9 Alius manu Scripturas, 
alius sensu expositiones intervertit, ὅς. ἄς. Advers. Heret. cap 28. 
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sheep, and why ten drachma, &c. &. . . 

such curious speculations both awaken suspicion, ‘and by the 
subtilty of forced expositions generally lead away from truth. 
But on the contrary, there are things which are laid down simply 
for the purpose of disposing, arranging, and filling out a para-— 
ble, that they may lead to the point for which the example was 
selected. » . . We prefer to be less wise perhaps in the 
Scriptures, thea to be more wise than the Scriptures. We ought, 
therefore, to guard the sense intended by the Lord, as well as 
his precept. A fault in interpretation is not of less magnitude, 
than a fault in the life.” * 

But the principle which he chiefly urged is what he calls reg- 
ula fidet, the same as that upon which Irenzus insisted in op- 
position to false doctrines. This was the authoritative barrier 
set up by both against heretical innovations, viz. a traditional 
interpretation transmitted from the apostles through the pastors 
of the churches. 

“4 Our adversaries,” says he, ‘‘ appeal to the Scriptures; and 
by this bold conduct, immediately excite some. spirits to oppose 
them. But in the very encounter, they weary out such as are 
steadfast, deceive the infirm, and send away the undecided with 
scruples in their mind. First of all, therefore, we shut them out 
from this position which they assume; we do not admit them 
to any disputation respecting the Scriptures. If this be their 
strength, it ought, for the purpose of shewing whether they 
should have it, to be inquired, to whom the possession of the 
Scriptures properly ee lest he, who has no right, be ad- 
mitted toit. . . 

The appeal, therefore, must not be made to ‘the Scriptures, nor 
the contest settled on this ground ; for in that case the victory 
would not be ours, or it would be uncertain, or nearly so. The 


* Quanquam etsi omnia ad speculum respondere possint, unum sit preecipuum peri- 
culum interpretationum, ne aliorsum temperetur felicitas comparationum, quam quo 
parabolw cujusque materia mandavit. . . . . Nos autem, quia non ex parabolis 
materias commentamur, sed ex materiis parabolas interpretamur, nec valde laboramus 
omnia in expositione torquere, dum contraria queque caveamus. Quare centum oves ἢ 
et quid utique decem drachmm, etc. . . + + + « Hujusmodi enim curiositates 
et suspecta faciunt quedam, et coactarum expositionum subtilitate plerumque deducunt 
a veritate. Sunt autem qua et simpliciter posita sunt ad struendam, et ree 
et texendam parabolam, ut illuc perducantur, cui exemplum procuratur. . . . . 
Sed malumus in Scripturis minus si forte sapere, quam contra. Proinde sensum 
Domini custodire debemus atque preceptum. Non est levior transgressio in inter- 
pretatione, quam in conversatione. De Pudicitia, capp. 8, 9, pp. 724-26. 
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right mode of proceeding requires this point to be previously dis- 
cussed, To what party does the faith itself belong? to whom do 
the Scriptures belong? from whom, and by whom, and when, 
and to whom, has the doctrine by which they become Christians 
been delivered ? for wherever it shall appear that the true Chris- 
tian doctrine and faith exist, there also will be found to exist the 
Scriptures, and their expositions, and all Christian traditions, in 
their true state. . . 2 ᾿ 

The apostles founded churches i in each on out of which other 
churches have borrowed the layer (conveyancer) of faith and the 
seeds of doctrine, and do daily borrow, in order that they may be 
true apostolic churches, and be reckoned the posterity of such 
churches. . . . 

What the apostles preasnad. that i is, what Christ revealed to 
them, ought not to be proved otherwise than by the same apos- 
tolic churches, which the apostles themselves founded by means 
of their personal, vivd voce preaching, and afterwards by epistles. 
It appears, therefore, that every doctrine which agrees with those 
apostolic churches which are the conveyancers and originals of 
the faith, is to be accounted truth ; because it contains, without 
doubt, what the churches received from the apostles, the apostles 
from Christ, Christ from God; and that every doctrine is to be 
looked upon a priori as false, that pretends to wisdom contrary 
to the truth of the churches, and the apostles, and Christ, and 
God.” * 


* Adversarii Scripturas obtendunt, et hac sua audacia statim quosdam movent : in 
ipso, vero, congressu, firmos quidem fatigant, infirmos capiunt, medios cum scrupulo 
dimittunt. Hunc igitur potissimum gradum obstruimus, non admittendos eos ad ullam 
de Scripturis disputationem. Si he sunt ill~# vires eorum, anne eas habere possint 
dispici debet cui competat possessio Scripturarum, ne is admittatur ad eam, cui nullo 


modo competit. . . . . . . » Ergo non ad Scripturas provocandum est: nec 
in his constituendum certamen, in quibus aut nulla aut incerta victoria est, aut par 
incerta. . . . . . ~ « Ordo rerum desiderabat illud prius proponi, quod nunc 


solum disputandum est, quibus competat fides ipsa: cujus sint Scripturs : a quo et 
per quos et quando et quibus, sit tradita disciplina qua fiunt Christiani ubi enim ap- 
paruerit esse veritatem et discipline et fidei Christian, illic erit veritas Scriptura- 
rum et expositionum et omnium traditionum Christianarum. . . - . Apostoli 
ecclesias apud unamquamque civitatem, condiderunt, a quibus traducem fidei et semina 
doctring, czeterz exinde ecclesia mutuatss sunt, et quotidie mutuantur ut ecclesia pan 
ac per hoc apostolics deputantur, ut soboles apostolicarum ecclesiarum. . . 

© » « Quid autem predicaverint, id est, quid illis Christus revelaverit, et hic oa 
scribam non aliter probari debere, nisi per easdem ecclesias quas ipsi apostoli condide- 
runt, ipei eis predicando tam viva quod aiunt voce, quam per epistolas postea. Si 
heec ita sunt, constat proinde omnem doctrinam que cum illis ecclesiis apostolicis ma- 
tricibus et originalibus fidei conspiret, veritati deputandam : sine dubio tenentem quod 
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‘* No other tradition of the apostles must be acknowledged, 
than that which is published at this day among their church- 
es.” 4 

‘‘ The rule of faith is altogether one, the only unchangeable 
and unalterable rule, viz. to believe in one God Almighty,” &c. ; 
then follows the substance of the apostles’ creed.f 

‘< If the case be such then, that the truth must be assigned 
over to us who walk according to that rule which the church 
has received from the apostles, the apostles from Christ, Christ 
from God, our proposition is evident in which it is maintained, 
that heretics should not be allowed to appeal to Scripture. We 
prove, without the Scriptures, that they have nothing to do with 
the Scriptures. . . . . That is my possession: I am the 
heir of the apostles; I hold to the things which they provided 
for me by their will; which they committed to faith, which they 
solemnly assigned over. You, they have certainly disinherited 
and disavowed at all times, as aliens, as enemies.’ : 
or hough we should still think it necessary to inquire; yet where 
and of whom, ought the inquiry to be made? Is it among here- 
tics?—no. Let us therefore inquire in our own society, and of 
our own, and about our own things; and let us seek that only 
which can properly be made a subject of inquiry, always main- 
taining inviolate the rule of faith.” He then gives the rule of 
faith, consisting substantially of the articles contained in the 
apostles’ creed. 

‘‘ This rule, instituted as we shall prove, by Christ, gives rise 
among us to no questions, except such as introduce heresies and 
make heretics. . . . Since they are still inquiring, 
they have not yet obtained (the truth ;) and since they have not 


ecclesis ab apostolis, apostoli a Christo, Christus a Deo accepit: omnem vero doc- 
trinam de mendacio prejudicandam, que sapiat contra veritatem ecclesiarum et apos- 
tolorum, et Christi, et Dei. Liber Adversus Hereticos, capp. 15-22, pp. 236, 7, 8. 

* Non alia agnoscenda erit traditio apostolorum, quam qu hodie apud ipsorum 
ecclesias editur. Lib. i. Adversus Marc. cap. 21, p. 445. 

+ Regula quidem fidei una omnino est, sola, immobilis et irreformabilis, credendi 
scilicet, in unicum Deum omnipotentem, etc. De Velandis Virginibus, p. 192. 

Ζ 8i hac ita se habent, ut veritas nobis adjudicetur quicunque in ea regula incedi- 
mus quam ecclesia ab apostolis, apostoli a Christo, Christus a Deo tradidit, constat 
ratio propositi nostri, definientis non esse admittendos heereticos ad ineundam de Scrip- 
turis provocationem, quos sine Scripturis probamus, ad Scripturas non pertinere. . 
~- « « Mea est possessio. Ego sum heres apostolorum, sicut caverunt testamento 
suo, sicut fidei commiserunt, sicut adjuraverunt, ita teneo. Vos certe exheredaverunt 
semper, et abdicaverunt ut extraneos, ut inimicos. De Prescrip. adv. Heret. capp. 
37, 38, pp. 245, 6. 
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yet obtained it, they have not yet believed ; and since they have 
not yet believed, they are not Christians.”* 

““ Faith is contained in the rule (of faith.) . . . . Let 
curiosity give way to faith, honour to salvation. Let them either 
cease railing against this rule, or hold their peace. To know 
nothing in opposition to the rule, is to know all things.” f 

From these passages it may be inferred what authority and 
importance Tertullian attached to the rule of truth, or of faith. 
Like Irenzeus, he adhered to the historico-theological method, in 
so far as it was supposed to lead to results coinciding with that 
traditional summary of doctrine which he believed to possess in- 
fallible efficacy against the falsifications of perverse interpreters. 
The only subject on which he permits allegorical interpretation 
is that of prophecy, and even then with limitations.$ But his 
exceptions are no where accurately stated, so that the rule re- 
specting prophetic diction is vague and indeterminate. In a few 
cases he is inconsistent with himself in allegorising some passages 
which cannot reasonably admit of any other except the literal 
sense; but his faults lie rather in urging the literal method too 
rigidly, to support carnal notions of a millennarian, earthly felicity 
after the resurrection.|| This extreme, neither he nor Irenzus 
were careful to avoid ; although he has advanced pertinent argu- 
ments against the Marcionite views of the nature, connexion, and 
separation of the soul and body.§ 

Origen.—The most distinguished of the fathers belonging 
to the third century was unquestionably Origen. Possessed of 
extensive learning, an acute genius, amazing industry, and vast 
powers of memory, he is justly conspicuous among the Christian 
writers of antiquity, and has exercised a most extensive influence 
on his successors. His authority and example were 80 great as 


* Nobis etsi querendum esset adhuc et semper, ubi tamen queeri oportet? . 
. Quxramus in nostro, et a nostris, et de nostro: idque duntaxat quod salva 


regula fidei potest in quastionem devenire. . 7 + - « »« Hee regula a 
Christo ut probabitur, instituta, nullas habet ccd: nos queestiones nisi quas hsreses 
inferunt, et que hereticos faciunt. . . . . ὁ - « Cum querunt adhuc, non- 


dum tenent : cum autem non tenent, nondum crediderunt; cum autem nondum credi- 
derunt, non sunt Christiani. De Prescrip. adv. Heret. capp. 12, 14, pp. 236, 6. 

+ Fides in regula posita est. . . 2... 2. «© Cedat curiositas fidei, cedat 
gloria saluti. Certe aut non obstrepant, aut quiescant. Adversus regulam nihil scire, 
omnia scire est. Do. p. 236. 

+ Non semper, nec in omnibus, allegorica est forma prophetici eloquii, sed interdum, 
et in quibusdam. De Resur. Carnis, cap. 20. 

|| See his Treatise De Resurrectione Carnis. 

§ Rosenmiiller’s Historia, &c. pp. 150-183, part ii. 
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to render current notions of no intrinsic value, and promote the 
growth of sentiments in which error and truth were blended to- 
gether. But with all his faults, he presents a remarkable monu- 
ment of activity in the cause of truth, exhibiting mental powers 
raised to a high tone of cultivation, and exerted with unwonted 
vigour on behalf of Christianity. 

It is well known that he was addicted, like his predecessors, 
Pantzenus and Clement, to allegorical interpretation. If we 
bear in mind the distinction between πίστις and γνῶσις, peculiar to 
the theology of the Alexandrian school, and the prevalency of 
Platonism, we shall not be surprised at the attempts of Origen 
to supply and expound the Christian religion by the power of 
reason, or of a philosophy supposed to exhibit its results. To 
the same philosophy, Philo, Clement, and Ammonius had been 
also addicted. 

As man consists, according to Plato, of body, soul, and spirit 
(σῶμα, ψυχὴ, πνεῦμα), 80, according to Origen, Scripture has a 
threefold sense, and requires a corresponding triple interpretation, 
VIZ. σωματικὸς, ψυχικὸς, σευματικός." The following passages re- 
fer to this triple division, and the purposes it serves. 

“ The sentiments of the Holy Scriptures must be imprinted 
upon each one’s soul in a threefold manner, that the more simple 
may be built up by the flesh (or body) of Scripture, so to speak, 
by which we mean the obvious explanation ; that he who has ad- 
vanced to a higher stage may be edified by the soul of Scripture, 
as it were ; but he that is perfect, and like to the individuals spoken 
of by the apostle (1 Cor. ii. 6, 7), must be edified by the spiritual 
law having a shadow of good things to come.” f 

‘“* And perhaps the waterpots said to be set for the purification 
of the Jews, as we read in the gospel according to John, contain 
two or three measures apiece, because the word enigmatically 
expresses, in regard to those who were Jews secretly, according 

© dome γὰρ ὁ ἄνθρωπος συνίστηπιν Ix σώματος καὶ ψυχῆς καὶ πνεύμασος, τὸν αὐφὸν 
φρόπον καὶ ἡ οἰκονομηδεῖσα ὑσὲ τοῦ Θιοῦ εἰς ἀνθρώπων σωτηρίαν δοθῆναι γραφή. Origenis 
Opera, ed. Delarue, Paris, 1733, fol. vol. i. 168. In the next page he says, εἰσί rives 
γφαφαὶ σὴ σωματικὸν οὐδαμῶς ἴχουσαι, Bs lv τοῖς ἱξὴς δείξομεν, lorly ὅσου οἷονεὶ τὴν ψυ- 
AY καὶ τὸ σνιῦμα τῆς γφαφὴς μόνα χρὴ ζητεῖν. Lib. iv. σερὶ ἀρχῶν, and in his Philo- 
calia, pp. 8, 9, ed. Spencer, 4to, Cambridge, 1658. 

Οὐκοῦν φρισσῶς ἀπσογράφισθαι δεῖ sig σὴν ἰαυτοῦ ψυχὴν σὰ τῶν ἁγίων γραμμάτων 
νήρμαφςα' Von ὁ μὶν ἀπσλούστερος οἰκοδόμηται ἀπὸ Tis οἷονε) σαρκὸρ Ths γραφῆς. (οὕτως 
ὀνομιιξόνσων ἡμῶν τὴν πρόχειρον ἰκδοχήν.) ὁ ἢ iwi πόσον ἀναβιβηκώς, dws τῆς ὠσπιρεὶ 
ψυχῆς αὐτὴν ὁ 8 σίλειος, καὶ ὅμοιος σοῖς wagh τῷ ἀπισεόλῳ λεγομένοις (1 Cor. i. 6, 7), 
dws φοῦ σνιυμαφικοῦ νόμου σκιὰν ἔχοντος τῶν μελλόντων ἀγωθβῶν. Πιρὶ ἀρχῶν. lib. iv. 
cap. 11, p. 168, Philoc. p. 8. 

N 
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to the representation of the Apostle Paul (in the epistle to the 
Romans), how they are purified by the doctrine of the Scriptures, 
whilst they contain sometimes two measures— the spiritual, so to 
speak, and the pneumatic word ; sometimes three measures ; since 
some, in addition to those already mentioned, have the bodily 
(grammatical) also, which is able to give edification. But the 
six waterpots reasonably stand for those who are cleansed in the 
world, the number of perfection being contained in six days. That 
it is possible to be benefited by the first perception, which profits 
even of itself, is testified by the multitudes who have believed 
with sincere and simple spirit.”* 

In confirmation of such a mode of interpretation, he appeals to 
various passages of Scripture itself, as to Prov. xxii. 21; 1 Cor. 
11.6, 7 (as we have just seen); ix. 9,10; x. 11; Gal. iv. 21, &c. 

Let us attend to these different senses in order. 

lst, The σωματικὸς, t.e. the literal, grammatical, or histori- 
cal, Ernesti maintains that Origen was the first who used this 
method ; and that whatever good was done by it, especially in the 
New Testament books, among the ancient Christian writers, is 
to be attributed to him.¢ But this accomplished writer overrates 
Origen’s merit. From the father’s own expressions and exposi- 
. tions, it is abundantly evident, that he did not set so high a value 
on the literal sense, as Ernesti believes. According to Eusebius, 
he was addicted to grammatical studies in his youth; but as he 
advanced in age, the profounder tenets of philosophy occupied 
his attention, to the neglect of the former. Hence we may rea- 
sonably infer, what indeed the tenor of his comments sufficiently 
confirms, that he pursued the allegorical more than the literal 
method.{ He paid much less regard to the literal than to the 


* καὶ τάχα διὰ τοῦτο, αἱ ini καθαρισμῷ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων ὑδρίαι κεῖσθαι λιγόμιναι, ὥς iv 
τῷ κακὰ ᾿Ιπάννην εὐαγγελίῳ ἀνίγνωμιν, χωροῦσιν ἀνὰ μισρηφσὰς δύο καὶ τρεῖς αἱνισσομί- 
νου τοῦ λόγου περὶ τῶν παρὰ τῷ ᾿Αποστόλῳ ᾿Ιουδαίων. ὡς ἄρα οὗτοι καθαρίζονται διὰ φτοῦ 
λόγου τῶν γραφῶν, ἕπου μὶν δύο μισρητὰς, Tey, ἵν οὕτως εἴπω, ψυχικὸν καὶ σὸν ανευμα- 
τικὸν λόγον χωρούντων. ὅπου δὶ τριΐς) ἐπεί τινες ἔχουσι πρὸς τοῖς προειφημίνοις καὶ τὸν σω- 
μαφικὸν οἰκοδομῆσαι δυνάμενον" ἵξ δὶ ὑδρίαι εὐλόγως εἰσὶ τοῖς by τῷ κόσμῳ καθαριξομείνοις, 
γενομίνῳ iv TE ἡμίραις ἀριθμῷ φσιλείῳ" ἀπὸ μὲν οὖν σῆς πρώτης ἰχδοχῆς καὶ καφὰ revere 
ὠφιλούσης, Ses ἱσεὶν ὄνασθαι, μαρτυρεῖ σὰ πλήθη τῶν γνησίως καὶ ἁπλούσφερον WiTie- 
φιυκόφσων. Lib. iv. cap. 12, pp. 169, 70, or Philoc. p. 9. 

+ In his Commentatio de Origene, interpretationis librorum sacrorum grammatice 
auctore, translated by Patton in Hodge's Biblical Repertory, vol. iii. New York, 
1837, 8vo. Compare also Ernesti’s Principles of Biblical Interpretation, translated 
by Terrot, vol. ii. p. 191. 

$ Ammon, misled no doubt by Ernesti, states just the reverse of the truth in his 
note to Ernesti’s Institutes, vol. ii. p. 191, translated in the Biblical Cabinet. 
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moral and mystical sense, as the comparison of the former to the 
body necessarily implies. The body, he asserts, often leads even 
the pious into sin; so an adherence to the historic sense, betrays un- 
guarded readers into error and falsehood. The following passage 
will serve to shew the estimation in which he held the grammati- 
cal sense, and the reasons he alleges for frequently forsaking it. 

‘‘ What person in his senses will imagine that the first, second, 
and third day, and the evening and the morning, were without 
sun, moon, and stars, and that the first day too was without a 
sky ? (or firmament.) Who is there so foolish and destitute of 
common sense as to believe that God planted a garden eastward 
in Eden, like a husbandman, and created in it the tree of life, 
perceptible to the eyes and senses?. . . . . oe 
But what need is there for many words, since those who are 
not altogether stocks, may collect innumerable instances of this 
kind, written indeed as the transactions occurred, though the 
things were not done as they appear from the letter of Scrip- 
ture? The gospels, also, abound in expressions of this kind ; 
as when the Devil is said to have taken Jesus to a high moun- 
tain that he might shew him from thence all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them. For who could believe, if 
he read such things with the least degree of attention, that the 
kingdoms of the Persians, Scythians, Indians, and Parthians, 
were seen with the bodily eye, and with as great honour as 
kings are looked upon among men? Any one who reads the 
gospels attentively may observe, that innumerable other particu- 
lars like these — things that did not take place—are interwoven 
with real narratives of events which happened according to the 
letter. And if we come to the laws of Moses, many of the pre- 
cepts, were they observed in their literal sense, would either be 
repugnant to reason, or impossible to be done.” 

This assertion he endeavours to prove by Levit. xi. 13, 14; 
Gen. xvii. 14; Deut. xiv. 5, 12; Exodus xvi. 29. 

“ς If we come to the gospel and seek for like examples, what 
can be more abhorrent to reason than this? ‘ Salute no man by 
the way,’ which the simple think the Saviour to have enjoined 
his disciples,” * &c. &c. 

* vis γοῦν νοῦν ἔχων οἰήσεται πρώτην, καὶ δευφίραν καὶ τρίτην ἡμέραν, ἑσπέραν +6 καὶ 
Tewiay, ues ἡλίου γεγονίναι, καὶ σιλήνης, καὶ ἄστρων; τὴν δὲ οἱονεὶ πρώτην καὶ χωρὶς 
οὐρανοῦ, φίς δὲ οὕτως ἠλίθιος, ὡς οἰηϑήνα, σρόπσον ἀνδρώσον γινεγοῦ τὸν Θιὸν περυτευκίναι 


παράδεισον iy "Edin κατὰ ἀνατολὰς ᾿ καὶ ξύλον Zang i ly αὐτῷ τιποιηκίναι ὁρατὸν χαὶ aie 
δητίν 6 5 Ὁ. ee ew ν ες Καὶ ci δεῖ “λιίω Aiyuy, τῶν μὴ Ta ἀμβλίων μυρία 
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The reason, then, alleged by Origen for forsaking the gram- 
matical, and having recourse to the allegorical is, because many 
narratives both of the Old and New Testaments, as also many 
precepts, are irrational or impossible when taken in their obvious 
sense. When they are absurd or unworthy of God, they must 
be spiritually understood. 

Lest we should believe that there was no other higher meaning 
in the Scriptures, ‘ the wisdom of God provided that certain of- 
fences, and stumbling blocks, and impossibilities, should be inter- 
spersed throughout the law, and history, . . . . in order that 
individuals devoting themselves to the labour of examining into 
the things written, may be assuredly persuaded of the necessity of 
seeking sentiments worthy of God, in regard to such matters.” * 

As farther examples of things impossible and irrational, where 
there is a plain necessity for finding a mystical sense concealed 
beneath the letter of Scripture, Origen mentions the account of 
Lot’s incest, of Abraham’s two wives, and of Jacob's marriage to 
two sisters. ‘‘ These,” says he ‘‘ are mysteries” (μυστήρια ταῦτα.) 
So also, the construction of the tabernacle, the different wars and 
histories in the Old Testament, are represented as figures (rio) 
of spiritual things.f 

In the same manner he states, that it is impossible to observe 
according to the letter the prescriptions of Moses respecting the 
Sabbath.${ To this head too he refers chronological and histori- 
cal discrepancies between the different gospels. | 
ὅσα τοιαῦτα δυνωμίνων συναγαγεῖν, γεγφαμρίνα μὲν ὡς γεγονόσα, οὗ γεγινημίνα δὲ κασὰ 
why λίξιν; ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ σὰ Ἐναγγίλια δὲ τοῦ αὑτοῦ εἴδους τῶν λόγων πιπλήρωφαι" εἰς ὑψη- 
λὸν ὅρος σὸν Ἰησοῦν ἀναβιβάξοντος σοῦ Διαβόλου, ἵν᾿ ἱκεῖθεν αὐτῷ διίξη τοῦ “αντὸς κόσμου 
was βασιλείας καὶ chy δόξαν αὐτῶν. eis yee οὐκ ἄν τῶν μὴ παρίργως ἀναγινωσκόντων τὰ 
τοιαῦτα, καφαγινώσκοι τῶν οἰομίνων τῷ τῆς σαρκὸς ὀφῥαλμῷ ἱωρᾶσθαι τὴν Περσῶν, καὶ 
Σκπυδῶν, καὶ "ἴνδων, καὶ Παρϑναίων βασιλείαν, καὶ ὡς δοξάζοντα, wage avbeuwes οἱ βασι- 
λεύοντες , Παραπλησίως δὲ σουτοῖς καὶ ἄλλα μυρία ἀπὸ σῶν Ἐὐαγγιλίων inter: τὸν ἀκρι- 
βοῦντα φσηρῆσαι, ὑασὶρ τοῦ συγκαταϑίσθαι συνυφαίνισθαι ταῖς κατὰ vs ῥητὸν γεγενημέναις 
ἱστορίαις ἵσιρα μὴ συμβιβηκότα. ᾿Ἐὰν δὲ καὶ ini φὴν νομοϑεσίαν ἔλθωμεν τὴν Μωσίως, 
πόλλοι cov νομῶν, τῶν ὅσον igi τῷ nal’ ἱαντοὺς σηριϊσύκι, τὸ ἄλογον ἰμφαίνουσιν, ἔσιροι 
δὶ τὸ ἀδύνατον. . . 6 1 8 ew ow ww) th Bh καὶ bal od Εὐαγγίλιον ἐλθόντες 
τὰ ὅμοια ζητήσαιμεν, Ti ἂν εἴη ἀλογώτιρον φοῦ, Μηδίνα κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν ἀσπάσησϑι. sare 
ἐνσίλλισθαι νομίζουσιν of ἀπίραιαι φὸν Σωτῆρα σοῖς ᾿Απσοσσόλοις ; Lib. iv. wag) ἀρχῶν, 
p. 175 et seq., and Philoc. pp. 12, 13, 14. 

* gxoviunes τινα οἱονεὶ σκάνδαλα καὶ προσκόμματα καὶ ἀδύνατα did μίσον ἱγκαταχϑῆ- 
ναι τῷ νόμῳ καὶ φῇ ἱσφορίᾳ ὁ TOU Θιοῦ λόγος. Peon tra τῇ βασάνῳ 
wits ἱξετάσειως τῶν γιγραμμίνων ἱπιδιδόντες ἰανσοὺς σεἴσμα ἀξιόλογον λάβωσι wiel τοῦ δεῖν 
τοῦ Θιοῦ ἄξιον νοῦν εἰς va τοιαῦσα ζησεῖν. Do. Lib. iv.c. 16, ῬΡ. 178,174. 

+ Do. cap. 9, p. 166. Ζ Do. cap. 17, p. 176. 


| Do. cap. 18, pp. 179, 80. Numerous specimens of grammatical interpretation 
δυο been selected by Rosenmiiller. Historia Interpretat. pars iii. pp. 61-91. 
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2dly, The ψυχικός. 

Origen has not explained the idea he attached to this epithet, 
but we are able to infer it from the examples given. In al] parts 
of Scripture a sense is concealed which respects the improvement — 
of the morals, and promotes edification. It is not very obscure, 
but yet its apprehension requires more than ordinary skill. Those 
who have learned to look beneath the surface, and not to rest in 
the σωματικὸς, may find it. It is not however so deeply hid as the 
«νευματικός. 

The following is an example of the ψυχικός. Gen. i. 20. 

‘‘ According to the letter, creeping things and fowls are pro- 
duced from the waters by the command of God, and thus we 
know by whom these things which we see were made. But let 
us also see, how these same things may be done in our firmament 
of heaven, ἱ. 6. the solidity of our mind or heart. In my opinion, 
if our mind be illuminated by Christ our sun, it is thenceforth 
ordered to produce out of the waters which are in it, creeping 
things and winged fowls, 1. 6. to bring forth good or bad thoughts, 
that the good may be separated from the bad, both having pro- 
ceeded from the heart. . . . . . » For from our heart, 
as from the waters, are produced both good and bad thoughts. 
But let us, by the word and precept of God, bring forth both to 
the view and judgment of God, that with his illumination we 
may be able to distinguish what is bad from the good, ἑ. 6. that 
we may separate from us those things which creep upon the 
earth and bear earthly anxieties; and allow such as are better, 
ἢ. 6. winged, to fly, not only above the earth, but along the fir- 
mament of heaven,” * &c. 

From this illustration it appears, that the sense called Ψψυχικὸς 


* “ Porro dizit Deus: (Gen. i. 20) Producant aque repentia animarum vivarum, 
et volatilia volantia super terram secundum firmamentum celi. Et factum est sic. 
Secundum literam, juseu Dei producuntur ab aquis repentia et volatilia, et hee qua 
videmus, a quo sint facta, cognoscimus. Sed videamus, quomodo etiam secundum nos- 
trum firmamentum celi, id est, mentis nostrw vel cordis soliditatem, heec eadem fiant. 
Arbitror, quod si mens nostra illuminata fuerit a nostro sole Christo, jubetur post- 
modum ex his, quee in ea sunt aquis, producere repentia et volatilia volantia, i. 6. cogi- 
tationes bonas vel malas proferre in medium, ut discretio fiat bonorum a malis, que 
utique utraque ex corde procedunt. . . . .. - .» De corde namque nostro 
velut de aquis proferuntur, et bonee cogitationes et males. Sed nos verbo ac preecepto 
Dei, utraque proferamus ad conspectum et judicium Dei, ut cum ipsius illuminatione 
discernere possimus a bono quod malum est ; id est, ut ea quee super terram repunt, et 
terrenas sollicitudines gerunt separemus a nobis; illa vero, que meliora sunt, i. e. 
volatilis, sinamus volare non solum super terram, sed etiam secundum firmamentum 
celi,” &c. Vol. ii. p. 55, Homil. prim. in Gen. 
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is not properly a meaning belonging to the words of Scripture, 
but the application of a passage to practical purposes. It is the 
process of extracting lessons for the amelioration of the heart, and 
the regulation of the life, which cannot be rightly termed a dis- 
tinct sense. 

3d, The σνευματικὸς or mystical. 

This is the sense concealed beneath the words of the inspired 
writers expressive of the most elevated truths which the Gnostic 
Christian can receive—of the history and laws belonging to the 
spiritual world that lies beyond the apprehension of the great 
mass of believers. More refined and abstruse than the ψυχικὸς, 
it is adapted to sustain and nourish the noblest part of man’s na- 
ture, and to promote the exercise of the speculative powers. Ac- 
cording to some, Origen divided this sense into three parts or 
forms ; viz. allegorical, tropological, and anagogical. So Huet 
supposed.* Mosheim, on the other hand, thought that the 
πνευματικὸς or mystical sense, was, in the view of Origen, either 
allegorical or anagogical, the former pertaining to the church or 
lower world; the latter to the heavenly world.{ I am inclined, 
however, to agree with Rosenmiiller in believing, that the terms 
πνευματικὸς, ἀναγωγὴ, ϑεωρία, ἀλληγορία, τροπολογία, and mysticus, 
allegoricus, sptritualis, anagogicus, tropologia, were used sy- 
nonymously in the vocabulary of this father. As an example of 
the sense called πνευματικὸς, we take the following from his tenth 
homily on Genesis, § 2. Gen. xxiv. 15. 

‘‘ Rebecca came daily to the wells, and therefore she could 
readily be found by the servant of Abraham, and joined in mar- 
riage with Isaac. Do you think that these circumstances are 
fables, and that the Holy Spirit narrates stories in the Scrip- 
tures? That is the erudition and spiritual doctrine of souls, 
which teaches thee to come daily to the wells of Scripture, that 
thou mayest always draw the waters of the Holy Spirit, and 
carry home a full vessel. . . - . . . All the things 
written are mysteries: Christ wishes to betroth thee to himself, 
for to thee he speaks, saying by the prophet (Hosea ii. 19, 
20.) Because, therefore, Christ wishes to betroth thee also to 
himself, he sends before to thee, that servant, who symbolises the 

* See his note on Origen’s Commentary on Matthew, at p. 458, vol. iii. of Delarue's 
edition. 
+ Commentarii de Rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum Magnum, Helmstadii, 


4to, 1741, p. 640 et seq. The passage in question is quoted by Rosenmiller, pp. 110, 
111, 112, 113, Hist. Interpretat. 
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prophetic word ; and unless you first receive him, you cannot marry 
Christ.” * 

If these observations be correct, it follows that Origen had 
three modes of interpretation ; viz. the grammatical ; the ψυχικὸς» 
intermediate between the highest and lowest; and the πνευματικὸς, 
or spiritual ;—to the last of which he gave the various names 
ϑεωρία, ἀναγωγὴ, μυστήριον, τροπολογία5 GAAnyopia, etc. There is no 
reason for concluding, that he held four kinds of interpretation, 
grammatical, allegorical, tropological, and anagogical, as the 
majority of writers belonging to the Latin church have been led 
to imagine. The allegorical, anagogical, and tropological, are 
merely different names for the same thing. And yet this fourfold 
division, founded though it be on mistake, is still perpetuated in 
the Romish church, according to the well-known lines, — 

Littera gesta docet ; quid credas, Allegoris ; 
Moralis quid agas; quo tendas, Anagogia.+ 

The late Bishop Marsh has well shewn, that τροπολογία and 
ἀναγωγὴ are Synonymous; and that the former was applied to the 
spiritual sense, because this sense is obtained by the use of tropes, 
not because it tends ‘‘ ad informandos mores,” as Huetius explains 
it, understanding τρόπος in the sense of mos.{ It is plain, also, 
that τροχολογία and ἀλληγορία were used by Origen interchange- 
ably, from his referring to the authority of the apostle Paul in 
support of τροπολογίαι ; quoting for this purpose Gal. iv. 21, &c. 
It is impossible, indeed, for any one to read the fourth book 
against Celsus (especially pages 193, 4, 7,8, of Spencer’s edition), 
and not to believe, that τροπολογία and ἀλληγορία were the same 
in Origen’s view. 

With regard to the ψυχικὸς», it is certain that he distinguished 
it from the πνευματικὸς, although it is not easy to point out the 
precise difference. The latter was adapted to those who had 


* Rebecca quotidie veniebat ad puteos, idcirco inveniri poterat a puero Abrahami, 
et in matrimonium sociari Isaac. Hesec fabulas putatia esse, et historias narrare in 
scripturis Spiritum Sanctum? Animarum est ista eruditio, et spiritalis doctrina, quee 
te instituit, et docet quotidie venire ad puteos scripturarum, ad aquas Spiritus Sancti, 
et haurire semper, ac plenum vas domum referre, . . . . « . Mysteria sunt 
cuncta quee scripta sunt: vult te Christus sibi desponsare, ad te enim loquitur, per 
prophetam dicens (Hosea ii. 19, 20.) Quia ergo vult et te sibi Christus despondere, id 
est, desponsare, presmittit ad te istum puerum. Puer iste sermo propheticus est, quem 
nisi prius susceperis, nubere Christo non poteris. Homil. x. vol. ii. p. 87. 

+ See Lohnis’s Grundziige der Biblischen Hermeneutik, &c. p. 26. 

+ Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bible, 8vo, Cambridge, 1828, 

pp. 483, 4. 
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arrived at the highest state of spiritual perception, by virtue of 
which they were able to strip off the mythical dress in which 
divine wisdom is clothed ; while the former, being an instructive 
application of such passages of Scripture as relate to individual 
cases, was neither so profound, nor so commonly concealed from 
the majority of believers. Between the σωματικὸς and πνευματικὸς, 
the ψυχικὸς held a middle place: 

The rule according to which Origen had recourse to the spi- 
ritual sense has been already stated, viz. where the literal yields 
ἃ sense irrational or impossible. ‘This amounts to little more 
than the affirmation, that philosophy is the ultimate standard by 
which all Scripture exposition should be regulated. The posi- 
tion is dangerous, and productive of the most pernicious effects. 
It is worthy of notice, that this writer did not allegorise every 
part of the Scriptures, or set aside the literal history as always 
useless or irrational. On the contrary, he affirms, ‘“‘ The things 
which are true according to the letter and history, are far more 
numerous, than the merely spiritual things interwoven with them,” 
And again, ‘* Who would not say that the commandment, Honour 
thy father and thy mother, &c. is useful, and should be observed 
without any higher sense ?”* Portions containing precepts uni- 
versally binding on all, were excepted by Origen from the num- 
ber of such as bear a mystical meaning, as also narratives in the 
Old and New Testaments, whose truth is so obvious as to afford 
no room for doubt. In conformity with this, he did not allego- 
rise the decalogue; nor should we have expected bim to spiritua- 
lise the history of our blessed Lord. And yet he has been guilty 
of the latter. He found in the actions, movements, and discourses 
of our Saviour, something more than the simple truth; some far- 
fetched allusion to the spiritual kingdom of Christ, for which 
there is no ground in the New Testament itself. ‘‘ This princi- 
ple of interpretation,” says the philosophical and pious Neander, 
‘‘ pave an opportunity for the exercise of every kind of caprice, 
and was liable to make historical Christianity a thing of nought ; 
as every one could thus place whatever did not suit his subjective 
ideas and feelings in the class of those things which were not to 
be taken literally. Origen felt with much force, what danger 


Ἀ χολλῷ πλείονά lows τὸ κατὰ chy ἱστορίαν ἀληθευόμινα τῶν weorvParbivewy γυμνῶν 
«νιυμαφικῶν' πάλιν φε αὖ σις οὐκ ἂν εἴποι σὴν λίγουσαν ἱντολὴν, Τίμα φὸν παισίρα, x. «.λ. 
χωρὶς πάσης ἀναγωγῆς χρησίμην τυγχάνειν καὶ τηρητίαν ys; κι σ. Δ. ΥΟΪ. i. p. 108, 
and Philoc. p. 15. 
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might arise from this to objective Christianity ; and he therefore 
always declared, that for the most part, the spirit and the letter 
were both alike to be maintained ; and that the letter was to be 
abandoned, only after careful examination. But where were there 
any certain limits ?”* 

We need not look for consistency in this father. With all his 
piety and learning he did not adhere to fixed principles, or to 
sobriety of interpretation. His ingenuity and love of specula- 
tion frequently tempted him to deviate from what he had else- 
where recommended. His theological opinions underwent several 
changes ; and the pervading principle of his allegorising appears 
to have been equally fluctuating. 

There is another rule connected with Biblical interpretation 
which Origen professes to follow. We allude to an ecclesiastical 
tradition or canon. In this respect his sentiments coincide with 
those of Clement his predecessor. This exegetical tradition was 
transmitted from the apostles, through the bishops of the church ; 
and nothing could be Christian truth, that did not harmonise 
with it. On this head it is only necessary to refer to the follow- 
ing passage. 

‘¢ Let that ecclesiastical preaching which has been transmitted 
by the order of succession from the apostles, and which continues 
to the present time in the churches, be preserved entire: for that 
only is to be believed as truth, which disagrees in no respect with 
the ecclesiastical and apostolical tradition.” ὦ 

Cyprian (+258.)— In the third century, Cyprian was the most 
distinguished father of the Latin church, as Origen was of the 
Greek. He seems to have followed the same mode of interpre- 
tation as Tertullian, of whom he was a great admirer and imita- 
tor.t His writings, indeed, do not contain much that is definite 


* Neander’s History of the Christian Religion and Church, &c., translated by H. 
J. Rose, B.D., vol. ii. p. 233, 8vo, London, 1841; or Band i. Abtheil 3, pp. 954, 5. 

+ Servetur ecclesiastica preedicatio per successionis ordinem ab apostolis tradita, 
et usque ad preesens in ecclesiis permanens ; illa sola credenda est veritas, que in nullo 
ab ecclesiastich et apostolich discordat traditione. Pref. wig) ἐφχῶν. Rufino inter- 
prete, No. 8, p. 47, vol. i, The reader is particularly requested to study the portion 
of Neander’s Church History relating to the Alexandrian school; Band i. Abtheil 3, 
pp- 899-957, and translated by Roee, vol. ii. pp. 195-234 ; also Baur’s Gnosis, pp. 
488-543, p. 540, note 42. 

t Jerome, in his catalogue of illustrious men, cap. 53, relates a traditional account, 
eaid to have been derived from the secretary of Cyprian, that he never allowed a day 
to pess without reading some part of Tertullian’s writings, and that he was accus- 
tomed to call him by the name Master ( Magister.) 

Oo 
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in regard to Biblical interpretation, although they present a 
great number of passages quoted from the Scriptures, and ap- 
plied to practical purposes. So far as an explanation is given, it 
is literal, not allegorical. The influence of Tertullian on his 
mental and doctrinal development is sufficient to account for 
this, We know too, that the Latin church rejected and opposed 
the philosophy which, in the Alexandrine school, led to so much 
and so dangerous spiritualising of the letter. ‘The only deviation 
from the strict grammatical interpretation is in those typical al- 
lusions to Christ and his church, which were common to all the 
fathers. Some of these are certainly without authority from 
Scripture itself ;— others are well founded. Hence Cyprian be- 
longs to the class of historico-theological interpreters, and not to 
the allegorising school. 

In regard to the apostolic or ecclesiastical tradition so frequent- 
ly mentioned by Tertullian, his sentiments coincided with those 
of his predecessor, as appears from the following passage. 

‘‘ Were a canal conducting water, which formerly flowed copi- 
ously and abundantly, to fail on a sudden; would not recourse be 
had at once to the fountain-head, that the reason of the failure 
might be known ; that the canal might be refitted and repaired, 
should there be any defect in it; and the water be again collected, 
and flow in the same abundance and purity, in which it springs from 
the fountain-head ? The same thing ought we the priests of God 
to do now; preserving the divine precepts, so that if the truth 
has suffered the least vacillation or change, we may return to the 
original fountain of our Lord and of the gospels, and to apostolic 
tradition.” * 

We have now arrived at a step in the history of Biblical inter- 
pretation, from which we may conveniently take a glance at the 
nature of that tradition which occurs in the writings of the Alex- 
andrian and the Latin fathers under various appellations, and in 
different connexions. 

According to the Alexandrian theology, the prominent and es- 
sential attribute belonging to γνῶσις is its absoluteness. It con- 


* Si canalis aquam ducens, qui copiose prius et largiter profluebat, subito deficiat ; 
nonne ad fontem pergitur, ut illuc defectionis ratio noscatur, ut si vitio interrupti aut 
bibuli canalis effectum est quo minus aqua continua perseveranter ac jugiter flueret ; 
refecto et confirmato canali ad usum atque ad potum civitatis, aqua collecta eadem 
ubertate atque integritate representetur, qué de fonte proficiscitur. Quod et nunc 
facere oportet Dei sacerdotes, precepta divina servantes, ut si in aliquo mutaverit et 
vacillaverit veritas ; ad originem Dominicam et evangelicam ; et apostolicam tradi- 


tionem revertamur. Cypriani Opera, Fell’s edition, Oxford, 1782. ep. 74, pp. 215, 6. 
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sists in knowledge in the highest sense of the term—in absolute 
cognition, such as agrees in all respects with the reality of exist- 
ing objects, whilst it lays hold of and contemplates them accord- 
ing to their true nature. This γνῶσις presupposes faith, without 
which it cannot exist. Faith is the basis on which it rests; the 
Holy Scriptures forming the objective source of both. The 
truths received by faith into the inward life, are raised by γνῶσις 
to full consciousness. Now this gnosis, of which Clement affirms 
that it was delivered by the apostles to a few, and had come down 
to him as an unwritten tradition, is not a written document in the 
form of an authoritative church-creed different from the Scrip- 
tures; for the Gnostic Christian is described as one, who has 
grown gray in the study of the Scriptures themselves. 

Truth may be represented either in its relation to faith, or 
to gnosis. Those possessed of faith, hold fast the main truths 
of Christianity communicated to them by instruction, or directly 
drawn from the Scriptures in accordance with the prevailing 
belief of the church. Those again, who have attained to gnosis, 
have not been contented with a stage of the spiritual life so in- 
ferior as the former, although it implies a living reception by 
faith, of the fundamental doctrines of revelation. They now 
prove doctrinal truths by a comparison of Scripture with itself, 
develope them in their whole extent, reduce them to system, sup- 
ply what is necessary, and defend them against all the objections 
and gainsaying of adversaries. The capacity and the knowledge, 
by virtue of which the Gnostic Christian can effect this, present 
his distinguishing characteristic, gnosis, in an exalted aspect. 
When, therefore, the ecclesiastical rule is defined to be the har- 
mony of the law and the prophets with the covenant delivered 
by our Lord during his presence on earth, we must attend to the 
means by which this identity of the two covenants is effected and 
exhibited. It is by the allegorical method of interpretation. In- 
deed, the chief object of allegorical interpretation is to point out 
the complete identity of both; and thus it forms an essential 
part of gnosis. To gnosis belonged the power of explaining all 
Scripture in its harmonious accordance with reason, and with it- 
self. It contained within itself the true meaning of revelation. 
The common mass of believers are satisfied to abide by the fun- 
damental doctrines in which they were early instructed, without 
being able to give a reason for their reception; whereas the 
Gnostic Christian, not departing from these acknowledged doc- 
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trines, but proceeding upon their basis farther and deeper, is 
able to expound them philosophically and rationally; to point 
out their bearings; and to establish their truth. All that be- 
longs to faith, is also the object of gnosis ; but to the former it 
is historically presented. ‘The doctrines and institutions recog- 
nised by faith, are taken up by gnosis out of the various historic 
religions which lie before it, referred to the idea of an absolute 
religion, judged according to their internal value, and separated, 
the essential from the non-essential. Thus the rule of truth, or 
the ecclesiastical canon, does not correspond to a written docu- 
ment such as a church-creed. It is founded on Scripture. It is 
hot an independent source of knowledge apart from the Bible. 
It takes its stand upon the Bible. It is a spiritual possession 
common to all Gnostic Christians. It is Christian truth, not 
only as it exists in the written word, but as transferred from it 
to living consciousness. It sounds within as one loud accordant 
note, struck from the spiritual harps of numerous souls. 

We have thus seen, that the ecclesiastical canon is connected 
with the Gnostic believer, being the chief or essential part of the 
γνῶσις by which he is characterised. It is viewed either as a process, 
or the concentrated result of a process. In the former case, it 
brings forth by a spiritual method known but to a few, the right 
meaning of the Scriptures concealed beneath the outward guise. 
It is the key which unlocks the treasures of divine wisdom and 
knowledge. In the latter, it contains a body of doctrines in all 
their relations and developments—a system of revealed truth 
embracing every thing spoken by the Lord, and worthy of his 
supreme dignity. 

Our Redeemer is said to have spoken unto the multitude in pa- 
rables, and not to have spoken without a parable to them (Matt. 
xii, 34 ;) whilst he explained to his disciples in private, the spi- 
ritual import of his discourses. ‘This spiritual interpretation is 
the gnosis. The apostles, again, taught it to those who suc- 
ceeded them in founding and presiding over churches. Thus it 
was continued and transmitted. The sierixe/ do not possess it ; 
it is the inheritance of the γνωστικοὶ, not descending to them by 
birth, but coming to them by education, faith, and reason, through 
the inworking of God’s Holy Spirit. Should it be inquired, 
whether this traditional gnosis professed to have truths not found 
in Christianity, the answer is, that it never put forward such a 
pretension. Christianity, on the contrary, was viewed as the ab- 
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solute religion— the one perfect and complete religion, differing 
from, and in a measure opposed to, both Heathenism and Ju- 
daism. Nothing therefore was farther from the mind of the 
Alexandrians than to make such an assertion. The canon of 
truth possessed, and developed explanations of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies and the law, which Christ had given to his 
apostles ; it embraced the solution of all mysteries recorded in 
Scripture, and took right views of every transaction narrated by 
the Spirit. And yet it is plain, that whilst the Gnostic Christian 
asserted his adherence to apostolic tradition alone, and thus 
obviated the objection of subjective caprice, the ultimate prin- 
ciple by which he determined the real contents and the divine 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures, was speculation. ‘The γνῶσις 
was a mixture of Platonic eclecticism and spiritualising interpre- 
tation, which professed to assign the reasons, and unfold the com- 
prehensive relations of Christian truth. 

It remains to be considered, whether the rule of faith or of 
truth so frequently mentioned in the works of the Latin fathers, 
be the same as the traditionary canon of the Alexandrian school. 
For this purpose it is only necessary to refer to the writings of 
Irenzeus and Tertullian, the oldest in the Latin church, especially 
as the works of the latter afford copious data for ascertaining its 
nature. With these representatives of the doctrinal system main- 
tained by the western church, it appears to have been a principle 
of high authority. They were alarmed at the proceedings of the 
Gnostic heretics, whose opinions they justly believed to be fraught 
with danger; and against such adversaries they supposed that 
truth could not be sufficiently protected by means of Scripture it- 
self. Probably they were not able successfully to vindicate the 
main doctrines of the Christian system against the subtilties of 
its enemies, without the aid of ecclesiastical authority. Hence 
they appealed to a positive rule of interpretation without the 
sphere of the Bible,—a rule existing in the church from the earliest 
period, — universally admitted to be authoritative and infallible. 
This was the rule of faith, or a church-symbol, the contents of 
which are given more than once by Irenzeus and Tertullian. It 
consisted of truths, framed chiefly in opposition to the Gnostic 
views respecting the origin of the world and the nature of Christ, 
and traced up to Christ through presbyters, bishops, and apostles. 
An uninterrupted succession of bishops from the apostles down- 
ward preserved the symbol in question, as a sacred deposit entrust- 
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ed to their care ; to whom as its legitimate guardians, Christians 
were directed to look. It was to be taken for granted, without 
controversy and without doubt, subject to no enlargement, addi- 
tion, or correction. ‘Thus an important difference between the 
theology of the oriental and occidental churches arose; a differ- 
ence, which meets us with no little prominence in their subsequent 
history. And when those who presided over the churches were 
supposed to possess a rule of faith handed down through their 
predecessors from the apostles and Christ himself the spiritual 
head, it is easy to perceive, that human nature, prone to the as- 
sumption of superior wisdom and power, would not fail to claim 
and assert its prerogative. Hence the western church began to 
decree Christian truths in councils, according to the voice of the 
majority— its teachers necessarily bringing their interpretations of 
Scripture into conformity with these decrees— while the Greek 
church maintained the perspicuity and sufficiency of Scripture, 
or in other words, the important principle, that its own meaning 
could be developed by means of itself.* The great defenders of 
the truth in ancient times took care not to separate tradition from 
Scripture; but sought for traditionally received doctrines in 
the Word of God to which they appealed as the sole standard. 
But in the Latin church, the doctrine of the unity of the whole 
church considered externally, the dependence of single churches 
on their presbyters, of presbyters on their bishops, of bishops 
upon the apostles ; and the dependence of Biblical exegesis upon 
tradition, were found to be most useful positions against supposed 
or real corrupters of the truth. Hence this appeal to a traditional 
interpretation came in the room of an appeal to the simple rule 
which should be ever maintained, viz. Scripture itself. Did 
Irenzeus and Tertullian then, it may be asked, believe that this rule 
of faith, or summary of doctrines resembling the apostles’ creed, 
was opposed to the word of God? The supposition cannot be 
entertained fora moment. It is highly probable, that they re- 
garded it as originally founded on and derived from Scripture. 


* “In the infancy of councils, the bishops did not scruple to acknowledge that 
they appeared there merely as the ministers or legates of their respective churches, 
and that they were, in fact, nothing more than representatives acting from instruc- 
tions ; but it was not long before this humble language began, by little and little, to 
be exchanged for a loftier tone; and they at length took upon them to assert that 
they were the legitimate successors of the apostles themselves, and might consequently, 
of their own proper authority, dictate laws to the Christian flock.” Mosheim’s Com- 
mentarics, translated by Vidal, vol. ii. p. 107. 
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They were neither so ignorant or blind as not to perceive, 
that it was expressly accordant with the written word. They 
knew well, however, that if they had endeavoured to prove the 
truths of the formulary to be contained in the Bible, they would 
have been met by contrary truths professedly derived from the 
same source. It was therefore more convenient for the disposing 
of all objections, to appeal to a creed lying out of the Scriptures, 
and independent of them ; sufficient of itself to regulate all inter- 
pretation. This they took for granted; and by it as a test, they 
tried every doctrine. Whatever did not agree with it, they dis- 
carded without hesitation as a heretical thing. But where was 
this authoritative criterion to be found? It was deposited in the 
charch, or rather in its bishops, who derived it from the apostles 
themselves. 

And yet those who were regarded as possessing the infallible 
symbol, found it necessary to enlarge it by the enactments of 
councils, As propounded by Irenzeus, it was too short to meet 
all the heresies which started up in the church. Accordingly its 
sacred depositaries spread it out more at length. 

It is impossible to calculate the mischief which this appeal to 
ecclesiastical authority occasioned in after times. The sufficiency 
of the holy word was virtually impugned and denied; the overseers 
of the church claimed to be authorised interpreters by virtue of a 
commission handed down from the apostles; and doctrines were 
promulgated, not by the aid of the Scriptures, but by the aid of 
a tradition existing in the church. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus (+265.)—Gregory, surnamed Thaz- 
maturgus or the wonder-worker, was bishop of Neo-Czesarea in 
Pontus. In an oration still extant, containing a panegyric on 
Origen, he says of this father’s exposition :—‘* 1 think he spoke 
this in no other way than by the communication of the Holy Spirit. 

. . . . This man received the greatest gift of God, to be 
interpreter for men, of the words of God,”* &c. This language 
evidently implies, that he approved of the allegorical method. A 
paraphrase of Ecclesiastes, and a confession of faith by Gregory, 
still remain. 

Hippolytus.—Hippolytus was probably bishop of Porto (Por- 
tus Romanus, Ostia), at the mouth of the Tiber, near Rome, 


5 λίγει ταῦτα οὐκ ἄλλως, οἶμαι, ἥ κοινωνίαι τοῦ διίον σνιύματοεε .« s «1 ww 
δῶρον τὸ μίγισεον τοῦφο baby ἴχει λαβὼν, ἱρμηνεὺς sivas τῶν τοῦ Θιοῦ λόγων πρὸς ανϑρο- 
wevs. p. 73, ed. Paris, 1622. 
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although others place his see in Arabia.* From different parts 
of Eusebius’s and Jerome’s writings, collated with the account of 
Photius in his Bibliotheca, and the inscription on the marble 
statue to his memory, dug up at Rome on the road to Tivoli 
a. D. 1551, we obtain a catalogue of his writings. Most of them 
were exegetical ; but only a few fragments are preserved. Ac- 
cording to Photius,f he was a disciple of Irenwus, and must 
have been contemporary with Origen, for Jerome quotes a homily 
in praise of our Saviour, delivered by Hippolytus in presence of 
the great Alexandrian teacher.{ His mode of interpretation 
seems to have been highly allegorical. In the history of Isaac 
and Jacob, he makes Isaac represent God— Rebecca, the Holy 
Spirit —Esau, the Jewish nation— and Jacob, Christ. Isaac's old 
age denotes the fulness of time ; his blindness, spiritual darkness. 
The two kids brought by Jacob out of the flock, are sins selected 
from those of the Jews and the heathen; and the food made of 
them represents sacrifice well-pleasing to God. Again, Esau’s 
raiment is the faith of the Jews, and their sacred books; whilst 
the skins put upon Jacob’s hands represent the sins of men which 
were fastened to the cross, as the hands of Christ, &c. His in- 
terpretation of Susanna’s history is of the same character, far ex- 
ceeding the exegetical caprice of Origen, whom he exceedingly 
admired. 

Eusebius (+340.)—Eusebius was bishop of Ceesarea in Pales- 
tine. Besides his Ecclesiastical History, he wrote various treatises 
from which his mode of expounding Scripture may be discovered. 
He was a great imitator of Origen, and even wrote a defence of 
his character in conjunction with Pamphilus against those who 
malevolently accused the Alexandrian father. Following his 
favourite expositor, he naturally fell in with the allegorising 
method. In his grammatical expositions, it has been generally 
supposed that he manifested an inclination to Arianism; though 
Socrates, Valesius, and Cave, endeavour to vindicate him from 
the charge. His belief concerning the Son was certainly not the 
same as that of Arius. Neither did it coincide with the Atha- 
nasian or Nicene faith. He seems to have agreed with Origen 


* Neander thinks that all is uncertainty respecting the town in which he was 
bishop, i. 3, p. 1148. 

+ Cod. 121. 

+ Neander’s Church History, translated by Rose, vol. if. pp. 369-62; or Band i. 3, 
Ρ. 1148 et seq., in the original. 
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in holding, that the Son was in some way subordinate to the Fa- 
ther and not absolutely eternal. And yet he would not place 
him among the χτίσματα or creatures.* 

Athanasius (+372.)— Athanasius, archbishop of Alexandria, 
was the great defender of the Nicene faith in opposition to Arius. 
Hence he is styled ‘“‘ the father of orthodoxy.” In consequence 
of his polemic zeal, and the doctrinal disputations in which he was 
engaged during the greater part of his life, his writings are con- 
troversial rather than exegetical. Of the latter aspect they par- 
take, only in so far as it is subservient to the former. Yet the 
principles of interpretation which he followed are not obscure. 
They are stated with a precision consonant with the acuteness of 
mind and dialectic talents for which he was distinguished. We 
need not, however, expect to find them developed, since the influ- 
ence of his doctrinal system did not afford a favourable opportunity 
for their exemplification. Had his object been to expound Scrip- 
ture, without especial reference to a heretical theology, we should 
then have looked for the copious unfolding of his mode of inter- 
pretation; but polemic purposes led him to reason and dispute, 
rather than interpret. The principles by which he was chiefly 
guided may be seen from the following extracts. 

In regard to the Holy Scriptures and their explanation, the 
following just sentiments are delivered. 

“ΤΏ holy and divinely inspired Scriptures are sufficient of 
themselves for the declaration of truth,” f &c. 

“ς Whoever expounds them falsely, kills the forsaken soul which 
had been won over to the truth.” ἢ 

When it is said in Scripture that men sin always, and that 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one, ‘ these expressions 
are not hyperbolical ; for nothing in the word of God is hyperbo- 
lical, but every thing is spoken in truth.” | 

Of heretics, in another place, he says, ‘‘ They pretend to be 
meditating upon and uttering expressions, like their father the 
Devil, that they may seem to have the right meaning, and may 

5. Compare Neander, Band ii, Abtheil ii. p. 784 (note), and p. 803 (note.) 

+ αὐτάρκεις μὲν γάρ εἰσιν αἱ ἁγίαι καὶ ϑεόπνινστοι γραφαὶ πρὸς τὴν τῆς ἀληδιήας 
ἀσαγγελίαν. Orat. contra Gentes, p. }, vol. i. (Opera. Bened., ed. Paris, 1698, 3 
vols. fol. 

= Ἐπ Ψυχὴν καὶ προσήλυτον νοῦν ἀποκτείνει; ὁ καπῶς τάς bias γραφὰς ἰξηγούμενος. 
Expos. in Psalm 93, verse 6, vol. ii. p. 1170. 


YW οὐχ᾽ ὑσιρβολικῶς ταῦτα tienras, οὐδὲν γὰρ ὑσιρβολικῶ!, wie ἀληδείας δὲ σ“άντα παρὰ 
φῇ γειφὴ εἴρηται. Expos. in Psalm 52, vul. ii. p. 109]. 
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afterwards persuade wretched men to entertain sentiments con- 
trary to the Scriptures.” * 

Commenting on the first chapter of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, he states, ‘‘ As it is necessary in every place of Scripture 
faithfully to consider the occasion on which the apostle wrote, as 
also the person and the thing on account of which he undertook 
to write ; so is it in the present case, that the reader may not be 
ignorant of these particulars, or go in opposition to them, and 
miss the true sense.” f¢ 

“ When the same expressions are applied in the Holy Scrip- 
tures to God and to men, it is the business of perspicacious men, 
as the apostle Paul declared (1 Cor. ii. 15), to attend to the 
reading ; and thus to distinguish and decide according to the na- 
ture of each object pointed out, and not confound the meaning 
by understanding what is attributed to God in a sense character- 
istic of men; or, on the contrary, by assigning to God what is 
spoken of humanity in general.” } 

Thus Athanasius was a historico-theological, and not an alle- 
gorical interpreter. In a few instances only is he betrayed into 
allegorising, as when, in expounding Matthew v. 29, he takes 
the body to mean the church; the eyes and hands, the bishops 
and deacons, who ought to be cut off, if they commit any crime 
that might be hurtful to the church. 

Ephraem the Syrian (+378.) — Ephraem, the most distin- 
guished of the fathers belonging to the Syrian church, was born 
at Nisibis, and died at Edessa a.p. 378. He is highly allegori- 
cal in his mode of interpretation. He mentions different kinds of 
spiritual exposition, and shews that he had little apprehension of 
sound exegetical principles. His treatment of Scripture is arti- 


"σχηματίζονται usricay καὶ λίγειν ras λίξεις, ὡς ὁ warne autor διάξολος, ἵνα ix τῶν 
λίξεων δόξωσιν ὀρθὸν ἔχειν καὶ τὸ φρόνημα, xal λοιπὸν σιἴσωσι παραὶ Tas yeahas φρονεῖν 
τοὺς ταλαιπώρους ἀνβρώπους. Epistola δὰ Episcopos A:gypti et Libye, vol. i. p. 274. 

tA δεῖ δέ ὡς ἰσὶ «ἄσης τῆς ϑείας γραφῆς προσήκει! ποιεῖν, καὶ dvayxaiey ives etre 
καὶ ἱνφαῦθα, xal ἥν εἶσιν ὁ ἀσόσσολος καιρὸν, καὶ τὸ πρόσωπον καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα, διόπερ 
ἴγραψι, «ιστῶς ἰκλαμβάνειν, ἵνα μὴ παρε ταῦτα ἢ καὶ wag rigor τὶ σούτων ἀγνοῶν ὁ 
ἀναγινώσκων, ἔξω vas ἀληδινῆς διανοίας γίνηται. Oratio I. contra Arianos, 54, vol. i. 
p- 458. 

Ζ εἰ δὲ αἱ αὐταὶ λίξεις bal bed καὶ ἀνθρώπων by σαῖς θείαις work κεῖνται, γραφαῖς, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀνθρώπων ἱσεὶ διορατικῶν, ὃς παρήγγωλιν ὁ Παῦλος (1 Cor. ii. 15), προσίχειν σῇ ἀναγ- 
vers καὶ οὕτω διαχρίνειν καὶ πασὰ σὴν ἱκάστου THY σημαινομίνων φύσιν τὰ γιγραμρείνα 
διαγινώσκειν, καὶ μὴ συγχίων φὴν διάνοιαν, ers τὰ φτοῦ Θιοῦ μὴ ἀνθρωπίνως νοιῖν, μηδὲ τὰ 
τῶν ἀνθδρώσων Ss σιρὶ Θιοῦ worl λογίζισθα.. De Decretis Nicene Synodi, 10, vol. i. 
Ρ. 217. See Mihler’s Athanasius der Grosse, und die Kirche seiner Zeit, Mainz, 8vo, 
1827. 
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ficial and extravagant, exhibiting neither sobriety of mind, nor 
proper enlightenment. It is true that he occasionally warns 
against the allegorising of the Pentateuch practised by the Gnos- 
tics; but his cautions do not refer so much to the method itself, 
as to its application in a particular direction. Klausen supposes, 
with much probability, that this spiritualising exposition which 
prevailed in Mesopotamia was chiefly owing to the extreme of 
literality into which the anthropomorphites blasphemously went, 
and to the forced exegesis of the Marcionites, who endeavoured 
to bring the Old Testament into a state of opposition to the New, 
by adherence to the grossly literal, unfigurative interpretation. 
Both sects are more than once mentioned by Ephraem with dis- 
approbation ; and several sound remarks made respecting the 
language of Scripture in attributing human infirmities or passions 
to the Supreme Being. ‘These, however, are exceptions to his 
general method, having no perceptible or extensive influence upon 
it. Ephraem, as an interpreter, must be classed with the most 
zealous allegorisers of Scripture.* 

Basil the Great (+379.)— Basil, bishop of Czsarea in Cap- 
padocia, was surnamed the Great, from his profound erudition, 
superior eloquence, exalted piety, and great skill in interpretation. 
Extracts which he made, in conjunction with Gregory of Nazian- 
zum, from various works of Origen, and usually called Philocalia, 
are well known to the patristic scholar. This circumstance shews 
an esteem for the Alexandrian father, which might lead us to ex- 
pect, that Basil would follow the same kind of interpretation as that 
of the author whose writings he so highly valued. The reverse, 
however, is the fact. In his Hexaémeron, consisting of nine 
homilies on the history of creation in Genesis ; and in his homilies 
on the Psalms, he manifests no attachment to the allegorical 
mode, although it had been recommended by the authority of 
Origen, The following extracts from his homilies shew his sen- 
timents relative to Scripture exegesis. 

‘¢ Those who do not accept the obvious sense of what is written 
say, that water is not water, but some other thing ; ; and explain 
a plant and a fish, according to their own opinions. 

But for my part, when I hear grass mentioned, I think 


* For a copious and excellent account of Ephracm as an interpreter, the reader is 
referred to C. a Lengerhe’s treatise de Ephraemi Syri arte Hermeneuticd. Regiom. 
1831, 8vo, pp. 23-44 and 55-02, whure numerous extracts and examples from Epb- 
raem’s writings are given. 
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of grass. I take a plant, and a fish, anda wild beast, and a tame 
one, all as they are mentioned. For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel. . . . . . . . Others have attempted by certain 
perverted derivations, and by tropologies, to impart a dignity to 
what is written, out of their own fancy.” This is done by the 
person who, according to Basil, ‘‘ makes himself wiser than the 
oracles of the Holy Spirit, and under the pretext of interpre- 
tation, introduces his own fictions.”* On another occasion, he 
censures the expositors ‘“‘ who have recourse to allegories, under 
the pretence of mystery and higher sentiments.” ἢ 

It has been justly observed by Klausen, that the preceding 
observations should be kept in view when we judge of those that 
are expressed with less precision. ‘To Basil must be assigned a 
knowledge of the true principles which form the basis of right 
exposition. Although spiritualising was quite common in the 
fourth century, his acute genius and extensive acquaintance with 
the Greek language, preserved him from such an excess. As far 
as his writings shew, he does not appear to have essentially devi- 
ated from historico-theological interpretation, although there are 
not wanting instances in which he has fallen into allegorising. 
These, however, are exceptions to his usual exegesis, or depar- 
tures from the general principles which he followed.t 

Gregory of Nazianzum (+390.)— The writings of Gregory 
Nazianzen called the theologian, contain little information as to 
the manner in which he interpreted Scripture ; for, as Rosen- 
miller truly observes, he appears in the light of a sacred rhetori- 
cian rather than that of an expositor.|| In his declamations against 
Arians and other heretics, he defends the Nicene faith by rhetorical 
arguments, instead of by quotations from Scripture with his own 
explications annexed. The relation between the Old and New 


* As of μὴ καταδιχόμινοι τὰς κοινὰς τῶν γιγραμμίνων. ἰννοίας σὸ ὕδωρ οὐχ ὕδωρ 
λέγουσιν, ἀλλά σινα ἄλλην φύσιν, καὶ φυτὸν, καὶ ἰχϑὺν «ρὸς τὸ ἰαυτοῖς δοκοῦν ἱεμηνιύουσι» 
τ δ ᾿ ἀρ te ae ee cee ᾿Εγὼ δὲ χόρτον ἀκούσας, χόρτον νοῶ, καὶ φυτὸν 
καὶ ἰχϑὺν καὶ duslos nal πεῆνος, πάντα δὲ εἴρηται, οὕτως ἐκδέχομα,. Kai γὰς οὐκ iwair- 
χύνομαι φὸ εὐαγγίλιον — - « . others, ταρξαγωγαῖς Tiss καὶ τροπολογιαῖς 
΄σιμνότητά τινα in τῆς οἰκείας αὐτῶν διανοίας ἰπεχείφησαν τοῖς γεγραμμένοις ἰσιφημίσαι, 
x. τ΄ a. Vol. i. p. 113 (Opera, 3 vols, 8vo, Paris, 1839, ed Garnier.) 

+ of προφάσει ἀνωγωγῆς καὶ νοημάτων ὑψηλοείρων εἰς ἀλληγορίας xaripuyer, x. 7. A. 
Vol. i. pp. 43, 44. 

+ See Dr. Klose’s work entitled, Basilius der Grosse, nach seinem Leben und seiner 
Lehre dargestelit, Stralsund, 8vo, 1835. 

|| This was owing to the nature of his education. See Neander, ii. Abtheil i. pp. 
320, 1. 
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Testament furnishes him with an occasion of expressing the 
principles on which he expounded the word of God. After quot- 
ing Exodus xxv. 40, &c. (Coloss. ii. 17), he says, “" I am per- 
suaded that none of these things has been instituted in vain, or 
without reason, or with a mean object; though it be difficult for 
him who descends to particulars to discover a separate spiritual 
sense corresponding to each one of the shadows.”* Immediately 
after he thus speaks of his own mode of proceeding: ““ We take 
a middle path betwixt those who are gross in their ideas (follow- 
ing the carnal letter), and those who are influenced by a zeal for 
spiritual exposition ; that we may neither continue altogether idle 
and unmoved, nor become unduly curious, and thus miss what 
is obvious, whilst meddling with what is foreign. The former is 
Jewish and low ; the latter savours of dream-interpreting. Both 
are censurable.”t How far he followed this intermediate path it 
is impossible to ascertain from his works; but the declaration 
itself, places him among historico-theological interpreters. 
Gregory of Nyssa (+394.) —Gregory Nyssene, so called 
from his being bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia, was a younger 
brother of Basil the Great. The principal treatise connected 
with the exposition of Scripture which he has left, is his Apolo- 
getic explanation of the six days’ work, intended to be an ap- 
pendix to the composition of his brother Basil upon the same 
subject, and a vindication both of Moses, and of Basil. His 
method of interpretation is thus mentioned. ‘‘ We did not con- 
vert into tropical allegory the diction of Scripture ; but, as far 
as it was possible, we allowed the text to retain its own proper 
sense.” 
~ In his proem to the homilies on Solomon’s Song, he separates 
the letter from the spirit of Scripture ; and finds fault with those 
who adhere to the bare letter, whilst they neglect to perceive, or 

* Kei ee μηδὲν sim, μηδὶ ἀλογίστως, μηδὲ χαμερπῶρ, φούφων διατιτάχϑαι a.” $8 
: εἰ καὶ χαλεπὸν ἱκάστη τῶν σκιῶν, ἱκάσφην ἐφενρεῖν διωφίαν εἰς λεπτὸν 
πὰς Σβα στὰ, ».- «τ. 4. Gregorii Opera, 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1778, xi. Orat. 45, vol. i. 
ss ae δὲ μέσην χωροῦντες ἡμεῖς τῶν τὶ πάντη παχυτίρων σὴν διανοίαν, καὶ τῶν ἄγαν 
“ιϑξητιπὸν vi καὶ ἐνηγμίνων, να μήφι παντιλῶς ἄργοι καὶ ἀκίνηφοι μενῶμεν, μήτι wig 
Seyérign rev ᾿δίονσος ὦ ἦμεν nai φὼν προκειμένων ἔκπασωτοι καὶ ἀλλότριοι" τὸ μὲν γὰρ ᾽ἴου- 
δα κόν πώς καὶ ταπεινὸν, τὸ δὲ ὀνειροκρισικὸν, καὶ ὁμοίως ἀμφότερα καφτιγνωσμίνα. Orat. 
45, xii. p. 854. 

t “ These answers have we given to the questions proposed by you, O man of God, 
μήτι σι τῆς γραφικῆς λίξιως εἰς τροσικὴν ἀλληγορίαν μιτασοιήσαντες . Ste τ τὰ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἦν δυνατὸν μενούσης τῆς λίξιως iwi τῆς ἰδίας ἰμφάσιως, x, r. A. Gregorii Nys- 
seni Opera, 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1615, vol. i. in Hexaémeron, p. 42. 
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deny that any thing is expressed in the way of enigmas or senses 
lying beneath the surface (δι αἰνιγμάτων καὶ ὑπονοιῶν.) Such, ac- 
cording to Gregory, resemble persons who would give men corn 
in the raw, unprepared state, for food ; inasmuch as they bring 
nothing out of Scripture but the meaning which is most obvious, 
neglecting all higher or spiritual significancy.* Between these 
statements there is no contradiction, although the latter may ap- 
pear to represent Gregory as maintaining what he had before 
renounced. The body and the spirit of the letter must always 
be distinguished according to the sense in which he used the ex- 
pression, Beneath types and ceremonies, there is a spiritual sig- 
nificancy, which the superficial and slavish adherents of the out- 
ward letter may not observe. Spiritual truths are frequently 
couched beneath the veil of emblems, or propounded in the form 
of parables. For maintaining this, we do not blame Gregory, 
as though he were an allegorising, or fanciful interpreter. In 
accordance with truth and sobriety, he states, ““ What is done in 
wisdom, is the word of God, not such as is uttered by certain 
organs of speech, but that which is expressed by the marvellous, 
among the things that are seen ;”{ and therefore, that the words 
of Genesis, ‘* God said,” should not be understood of an articu- 
lated sound; a supposition which were contrary to the nature 
and unbecoming the majesty of God; but of an intimation of 
will. Το the same purpose is the remark, that it ‘‘is the manner 
of Scripture to describe what appears to be, instead of what really 
ts;”t or in other words, the diction of the Bible describes circum- 
stances and physical truths optically, according to the popular 
opinions and customary phraseology of men, without strict scien- 
tific accuracy. The remark in question is applied by Gregory 
to the case of the witch of Endor raising Samuel. It does not 
appear, that he had correct notions of the limits between the 
figurative and the literal, or that he was able to separate arbi- 
trary allegorising from the former. Hence, in his homilies on 
the Song of Solomon, he diverges into fancies and artificial 
senses. Destitute of ability to expound the book aright, and 
living at a time when the allegorical method was all but univer- 
sal, it is not remarkable that he fell into the spiritualising extreme. 

* Vol. i. pp. 468-73. Compare also his epistle to Theodosius διὰ φτὴν lyyacrei- 
pubey, i. e. de Pythonissa, p. 867 et seq. 

+ τὸ by σοφίᾳ γινόμενον Θιοῦ λόγος ἰσεὶν, οὐκ ὀργάνοις τίσι φωνηφικοῖς διαρθφούμενος, 


ἀλλὰ δ᾽ αὐτῶν ἱκφωνούμενος τῶν iv τοῖς βαινομῖνοις ϑαυμκσφτῶν. in Hexaéin, p. 19, νοἱ. ἰ, 


. £ Ep. de Pythonissa, p. 870. 
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It would be unfair, however, thence to characterise him as an al- 
legorical interpreter. Neither does his treatment of the narrative 
respecting Joshua’s life place him in the class of mystical alle- 
gorists, because he merely takes occasion, from the history in 
question, to draw certain lessons of practical morality, or to make 
certain applications of the sacred biography suited to edification. 
As Joshua left the wilderness, and passed over Jordan; so should 
we leave sin, and seek the land of promise. As he destroyed Je- 
richo ; so should we destroy the old man, &c. &c. Such remarks 
are not proposed as the development of a sense intended by the 
inspired writer, but as an instructive application of the leading 
circumstances in the life of an eminent servant of God, On the 
whole, Gregory Nyssene belongs to the same class of interpre- 
ters as Gregory Nazianzen, although he did not always adhere 
to definite principles.* 

Diodorus (+394.)— Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, is said by 
Suidas,f to have written a hermeneutical treatise on the difference 
between ϑεωρία and dAAnyogia,} with commentaries on the whole 
of the Old Testament, and on several books of the New. He is 
mentioned by Socrates and Sozomen || as an opponent of allego- 
rical interpretation. It has been conjectured that, in consequence 
of his suspected orthodoxy, and his opposition to the prevailing 
mode of exposition, his works were either purposely destroyed, 
or at least allowed to perish. A few fragments are all that re- 
main. 

Chrysostom (+407.)—John Chrysostom was born at Antioch, 
A. ἢ. 347, and became archbishop of Constantinople in the year 
397. He died in exile, a.p. 407. It does not belong to our 
present purpose to speak of his education, or the events of his 
life. His mild, practical spirit, had been nurtured under the in- 
fluence of a deep study of Holy Scripture. Christianity had 
penetrated into the depths of his soul, and produced the element 
of divine love in the calm and steady development of continued 
brightness. His own experience kept him from errors into 
which less meditative spirits are liable to fall. Without much 


* For a full account of Gregory, the reader is referred to the work of Heyns, Dis- 
putatio Historico-theologica de Gregorio Nysseno, Lugd. 1835, 4to ; see pp. 47-51. 

+ In voce Διόδωρος. 

1 This was called, τίς διαφορὰ δεωρίας καὶ ἀλληγορίας. 

| Wie σῷ γράμμασι σῶν ϑιίων προσίχων γραφῶν, τὰς διωρίας αὐτῶν ἱκαρισόμενος. 
Socrates. Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. 3. -—— περὶ σὸ ῥητὸν τῶν ἱερῶν λόγων τάς ἐξηγήσεις 
«οἰήσασθαι, ras ϑιωρία; ἀσοφιύγοντα. Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. 2. 
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logical ability, or metaphysical acumen, he recognised and main- 
tained the great truths of revelation respecting God and man. 
When we consider his talents, learning, character, and deep 
devotional feeling, it is not surprising that he exerted so wide 
an influence in the church. Many subsequent writers con- 
tented themselves with making excerpts from his numerous com- 
ments. No father in the Greek church, with the exception 
perhaps of Origen, was so much admired ; and as we reflect upon 
the elevated tore of his devotion breathing forth in strains of 
fervid eloquence, or the varied talents he displayed as a sacred 
interpreter, we may well forgive the excessive reverence of posterity 
towards him. We are concerned with him as an expositor, not 
as an orator. Here we shall find him intelligent and judicious. 
In opposition to the arbitrary allegorising of his contemporaries, 
he was actuated by a simple desire to ascertain the true sense of 
Scripture, and to unfold it to the observation of men, in all its 
richness and depth. Instead of bringing into the word foreign 
senses, and thus trifling with the holy character of revelation, his 
regard to it prompted him to adopt a different procedure — to dis- 
cover the mind of the Spirit speaking in the supernatural commu- 
nications of heaven. 

His homilies are numerous, extending over a great part of the 


. Old and New Testaments, and affording ample data for judging 


of the character of his exegesis, and the principles on which it is 
founded. 

He generally adheres to the literal sense; in accordance with 
which are the following declarations. 

‘‘ There is nothing in divine Scripture put superfluously and 
without reason ; even the word which appears fortuitous, has a 
great treasure concealed in it.” * 

« There is not a syllable, or a tittle belonging to Scripture, 
in whose depth much treasure is not laid up.” f 

These sentiments are quite compatible with the following in 
regard to anthropomorphic expressions. After quoting Gen. 1.5, 
he says, ‘“‘ Do you see what condescension (accommodation to 
our weakness) this blessed prophet (Moses) has used ; or rather 
the benevolent God by the tongue of the prophet instructs man- 

© οὐδίν ἐσσι σῶν ἐν σῇ Isla γραφῇ ἁπλῶς καὶ εἰκῇ κείμενον, ἀλλὰ καὶ σὸ συχὸν ῥῆμα 
wordy ἔχει ἱναπσοκείμενον σὸν θησαυρόν. Homil. x. in Genesin. Chsysostomi Opera 
Greece, 8 vols. fol. Etons, 1613, Savile’s edition, p. 59, vol. i. 

+ Οὐδὲ γὰρ συλλαβὴ, οὐδὲ κεραία μία ἰσεὶν ἐγκειμίνη wage τῇ γραφῆ, ἡ μὴ πολὺς ive 

minutes θησκυρὸς iv ry βάθει, Homil. in Gen. vol. i. p. 144. 
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kind . . . . . for since mankind were yet imperfect, and 
could not understand or comprehend things of a sublimer kind, 
the Holy Spirit moved the tongue of the prophet in adaptation 
to the weakness of the hearers, and thus expressed all things to 
us in an intelligible manner.” * 

** This blessed prophet (Moses) utters every thing in confor- 
mity with the manner of men.” + 

Some have inferred from the following passage that he occa- 
sionally diverged into allegories. 

‘¢ Some things in Scripture must be understood as they are 
related ; others, in a manner contrary to that which lies on the 
surface: as when Scripture says, the wolves and the lambs shall 

Seed together ; some things must be understood in a twofold sense, 
so that we may both perceive the sensuous, and apprehend the 
spiritual.” ἢ 

There is no reason for charging allegory upon Chrysostom be- 
cause of this sentiment. It is both reasonable and just. Many 
portions of the Old ‘Testament must be referred to two connected 
objects or events. The apostle Paul himself has given us an 
example in the epistle to the Galatians. 

In another place he refers to the complete harmony of Scrip- 
ture with itself, although we may have difficulty in understanding 
it, | and affirms, that it was not the purpose of God to make all 
things in Scripture plain and obvious at first sight, ‘in order that 
he might stimulate our indolence, and lead us to use great watch- 
fulness, that thus we might derive full benefit from the words.” § 
In respect to the qualifications required for understanding the 
sacred word, Chrysostom speaks thus. ‘ Divine Scripture does 
not need human wisdom to understand the things that are writ- 
ten; but the revelation of the Spirit, &. Let us only be sober, 


* sides ween τῇ συγκαταβάσιι ὁ μακάριος οὗτος προφήτης ἰχρήσαςο; μᾶλλον δὲ ὁ Gi- 
λάνδρωπος θεὸς διὰ τῆς σοῦ προφήτου γλώστης παιδεύων σὸ τῶν ἀνδρώσων γίνος. 
bara) δὴ γὰρ ἔς, ἀφιλίσσερον διίκεισο σὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων γίνος, καὶ οὐκ ἠδύνατο σῶν τιλειοσέρων 
συνιΐίνω, σὴν παφανόησιν, διὰ σοῦτο πρὸς τὴν σῶν ἀκουόντων ἀσδίνιιαν τὸ σνιῦμα TE ἅγιον 
TAY τοῦ προβήτου γλῶτταν κινῆσαν οὕτως ἄσαντα ἡμῖν διαλίγισα,. Homil. in Gen, p. 
12, vol. i. 

+ πρὸ; τὴν συνήδειειν τὴν ἀνδῥωπίνην συγκαταβαίνων ἅπαντα φγγιται ὁ μακάριος οὗτος 
«ροφήτης. Do. p. 18. 

T τὸ μὲν ὡς εἴρηται ἰκλησφίον ἰσσὶ" τοὶ δὲ ἀσινανεὶαι τοῖς κειμένοις, ὡς ὅσαν λίγῃ, Λύ- 
ποι wal dents ἄμα βοσκηθήσονσαιι . . . .- τὰ δὲ κατὰ διπλῆν ἐκδοχὴν ἰκληψόμεδνα, 
va εἰ «αἰσθητὰ νοοῦντις καὶ ca sence ἰκδιχόμενο. Hom. in Psalm xlvii. p. 652, vol. i. 

᾿ὶ ἐναντιοῦται aves ἡ διία γραφὴ τι μὴ γίνοιτο. Hom. in Gen. vol. i. p. 247. 

§ ἵνα τὴν νωδείαν ἡμῶν διεγιίφῃ καὶ πολλὴν τὴν ἀγρυσνίαν ἱπιδιιξέμενοι οὕτω τὴν ἰξ ab- 
τῶν ὠφίλιαν καρπωσώμιϑα. Homil. 82 in Gen. vol. i. p. 253. 

Q 
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and not proceed rashly or hastily; but, fixing with earnestness our 
thoughts, let us examine every thing with diligence,” &c.* 

The following hermeneutical observations are found in different 
parts of his homilies. 

lst. ‘As a building without a foundation is rotten, so Scrip- 
ture is of no use without finding its scope.”f ‘ Let us follow the 
scope of divine Scripture, which explains itself.”{ ‘* The heretics 
go astray, when they neither inquire into the scope of him who 
speaks, nor the condition of the hearer. Unless we attend to 
these, and other things, such as times, places, and the sentiments 
of the hearers, many absurd things will follow.” | 

“24. Nothing in Scripture, not even a short expression or a 
syllable, should be overlooked. All must be interpreted with 
accuracy. For they are not words at random, but the words of 
the Holy Spirit.” § 

3d. Respecting allegorical or figurative interpretation (for he 
allows that the Scripture sometimes uses such a method), he 
affirms, ‘ this is the law of Scripture on every occasion, that 
when it employs allegory, it also adds the interpretation of the 
allegory, lest the unbridled desire of those who wish to allegorise, 
might be tossed about, and go astray at random.” 

The Homilies of Chrysostom on Matthew's gospel, are ge- 
nerally considered the best. So thought Thomas Aquinas, and 
a more competent judge in modern times, the celebrated Ernes- 


* οὐδὲ yale σοφίας ἀνθρωπίνης δεῖται ἡ διία γραφὴ wees σὴν κατανόησιν THY γιγφαμμίνων, 
ἀλλὰ THs σοῦ ανιύματος ἀποκαλύψεως, MT. AL. «6 7 7 + μόνον ἰὰν νήφωμεν καὶ 
μὴ ἀσλῶς παρατρίχωμιν ἀλλὰ συντιίνοντις ἡμῶν σὸν λογισμὸν κατοσςιύσωμιν ἅπαντα 
μετ᾽ ἀκριβείας, κις.λ. Homil. 31 in Genes. vol. i. p. 144. Compare also Homil. 35 in 
Genes. p. 280. 

t+ os ἄνιν δεμελίου cubed ἡ οἰκοδομὴ" οὕτως ἄνιν τῆς εὑφρίσιως σοῦ σκοποῦ οὐκ ὠφιλεῖ ἡ 
γραφὴ. Homil. in Psalm iii. vol. viii. p. 1. 

tT πκατακολουθήσωμιν τῷ σκοπῷ τῆς bins γραφῆς taveny igunvsvevens, x. 7. A. Homil. 
13 in Genes. p. 79, vol. i. 

ll οὕτω γὰρ of aigsrixe) “λανῶνται ὅταν μὴσι σὸν σκοσὸν ἰξιτάζωσι τοῦ λίγονσος, wars 
σὴν ἵξιν σῶν ἀκουόντων" ἄν γὰρ ταῦσα μὴ προσθῶμεν, καὶ ἵτιρα δὶ οἷα καιροὺς καὶ σόπους 
καὶ γνώμιν ἀκροατοῦ, πολλὰ ἵψιται ce ἄσισα. Homil. in Job. vol. ii. p. 720. 

§ ἵνα war’ ἀκριβιίας ὑμῖν ὥἄσαντα ἱρμηνιύοντις παιδιύσωμεν ὑμᾶς μηδὶ βραχεῖαν λίξιν 
μηδὲ συλλαβὴν μίαν «“αρατρίχειν τῶν by ταῖς θείαις γραφαῖς κειμίνων' οὗ γὰρ ῥήματὰ lees 
ἁσλῶς ἀλλὰ τοῦ σνιύματος τοῦ ἁγίου ῥήματα. Homil. 1δὅ in Gen. pp. 90, 91, vol. i. 
So αἷοο Homil. 36 in Joh. ἐν ταῖς δείαις γφαφαῖς inca ἵν ἢ μίαν κιραίαν οὐκ ἀζήμιον wa- 
φαδραμεῖν ἀλλὰ σάντα διερευνᾶσθαι eM) κ᾿ σ᾿ A. Vol. ii. p. 699. 

4] καὶ πανταχοῦ cis γραφῆς οὗτος ὁ νόμος, ἱπειδὰν ἐλληγορεῖ, λίγειν καὶ τῆς ἐλληγο- 
gins τὴν ἱρμηνιίαν, ὥστε μὴ ἁπλῶς, μηδὲ ὡς ἔτυχε, τὴν ἐκόλαστον ἰσιθυμίαν τῶν ἀλληγο- 
giv βουλομίνων πλανᾶσθαι καὶ “ανταχοῦ φίρισθαι. Homil. in Gen. cap. 5, p. 1056, 
vol. i. 
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ti.* The Homilies on the New Testament are, as a whole, supe- 
rior to those on the Old. This may be explained in part, from his 
excellent knowledge of the Greek language. The best lexicons 
and critical commentaries will shew, how much Chrysostom has 
contributed to a right understanding of the words and phrases 
occurring in the New Testament. No other of the fathers could 
have supplied the same valuable assistance. ‘The reason why he 
has not explained the _Hebraisms of the diction must be attributed 
to his ignorance of the Hebrew tongue, in respect to which, he 
was necessitated to lean upon the information and testimony of 
others. 

But although the exegetical merits of this father be high,t 
yet we can scarcely refrain from alluding to his extraordinary cre- 
dulity, his great superstition, and his monastic notions. Some 
of these are apparently so inconsistent with true, enlightened de- 
votion, that, when viewed by themselves, they tarnish the brighter 
principles of the holy father. The absurdities of his creed, such 
as, belief in the merits of saints and martyrs, in the veneration 
due to relics, and in numerous miracles supposed to be wrought 
in his day, detract from the high estimation in which the en- 
lightened Protestant should otherwise hold him, But we must 
remember, that he was not singular in these superstitious fancies. 
They were the prevailing belief of the great majority of his con- 
temporaries, which his pious feelings withheld him from question- 
ing in the first instance, or examining with sceptical misgivings 
in the next. Let us learn from the erroneous, delusive tenets 
scattered throughout the best writings of ancient Christianity, to 
take our stand upon a higher basis than the opinions and practices 
of men, however venerable for antiquity, or amiable for piety, or 
distinguished for attainments; and to follow the word of God 
alone, as our unerring, all-sufficient rule. We need neither fa- 
thers, nor cecumenical councils, nor synodical decrees, to inter- 
ptet the Scriptures for us. By the illumination of God’s Spirit, 


* “In epistolas quidem Pauli nil melius aut par, tota antiquitas habet ; et quicun- 
que de Grecis post in has epistolas scripsere, ex Chrysostomo pendent. In histori- 
cos libros optimus est et plenissimus Commentarius in Matthsoum, imprimisque lectu 
dignus.” Ernesti’s Institutio Interpretis. 

+ “In illo sane viro fuerunt omnia que: a grammatico interprete exspectantur ; ejus 
homiliz haud dubie primum exhibent specimen continuge explicationis litteralis, qua in 
Novum Testamentum extat.”. Morus. Hermeneutica, ed Eichstadt, vol. ii. p. 240. 
See the admirable work of Neander, Der heilige J. Chrysostomus, und dic Kirche, &c. 
Berlin, 182-6, Qvo, 2 vols. 
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each may understand for himself, the great truths of divine re- 
velation.* 

Hilary (+368.)— Having considered the chief fathers belong- 
ing to the Greek church in the fourth century, we proceed to the 
examination of their Latin contemporaries, and first to Hilary, 
bishop of Poitou in Gaul. This prelate is mentioned by Jerome 
as having translated a commentary of Origen on Job. His method 
of interpretation may be seen in his Commentaries on the Psalms 
and the gospel of Matthew. In the former he is said by Jeromef 
to have merely imitated Origen, adding several things of his own. 

The following specimens, taken from his exegetical writings, 
point out the manner in which he interpreted Scripture. 

In commenting on the 58th Psalm he speaks of those who are 
wise according to the letter (secundum literam sapiunt), but 
states, that he would join to it the spirit, and interpret the Psalm 
chiefly of Christ’s passion. ἢ 

“ἴῃ the heavenly Scriptures every discourse has been so mo- 
delled, as to correspond both with such things as have been already 
done, and such as are yet to be done. This young man there- 
fore represents the Jewish people,” &c. || 

‘* Most interpreters create obscurity, by wishing to judge of ° 
the prophetic Scriptures solely by the ear, and find no other mean- 
ing in them than what the words used in describing each object 
outwardly convey. In this they leave us nothing to understand, 
and conclude that the prophets did not speak rationally of earthly, 
much less of heavenly objects.” § 

On Psalm cl. 1, he speaks of ‘‘ the sacred volume being ar- 
ranged according to the sense of a higher intelligence, beyond 
the opinion of the letter.” 


* See Taylors Ancient Christianity, a work of sterling value and great research, 
London, 1838, &c. 

+ In his catalogue of celebrated ecclesiastical writers, cap. c. 

t Hilarii Opera, Benedictine edition, fol. Paris, 1693, pp. 127, 8. 

|| Ita semper in Scripturis celestibus sermonem omnem temperatum fuisse, ut non 
minus his que gerebantur, quam eorum que gerenda essent, similitudini conveniret. 
Juvenis hic itaque formam Judaici populi habet, &c. Comment. on Matthew xix. 4, 

. 7038. 

᾿ § “ Faciunt nobis plerique obscuritatem, volentes Scripturas propheticas solo au- 
rium judicio estimare, et non aliud in his intelligere quam quod sub singulis rerum 
earumque vocabulis audiatur. Quod cum volunt, neque nobis quod intelligamus 
relinquunt, neque prophetas, non dico coelestia, sed neque terrena quidem rativnabi- 
liter dixisse constituunt.”” Comment. on Psalm cxxiy. 1, p. 401. | 

4“ Cum ergo ultra liter opinionem celsioris intelligentie sensu volumen digestum 
sit, &c., p. 594. He here refers chiefly, if not wholly, to the Psalms. 
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By finding a spiritual sense, he will not allow that historical 
truth is weakened or destroyed. 

‘In the beginning of our treatise we warned others against 
supposing, that we detracted ought from the belief in transactions 
by teaching that the things themselves contained within them the 
outgoings of subsequent realities.” * 

‘‘ Although such things are generally found in them (the 
Psalms) as ought to be referred to the person of patriarchs, pro- 
phets, apostles, and martyrs, both of the first generation and the 
following one ; yet because all things are in and by Christ, what- 
ever 1s spoken in the Psalms in the persons of different prophets, 
relates to Christ also.” f 

The only rule, or what approaches to the nature of a rule, to 
be found in his writings, respecting the extent of typical inter- 
pretation, is found in his commentary on the 138th Psalm, where 
he says, that there must be something peculiar in the description 
which applies expressly to the person of our Lord and no other. 

ἐς Many venture to believe, that nothing in the Psalms is 
spoken in a spiritual sense ; just as if we should adapt to our own 
thoughts, the things that are written, rather than elicit the belief 
of a diligent and attentive understanding from what is written.” ἢ 
This is a just observation ; but Hilary did not follow it in practice. 

His exegesis is highly allegorical. ‘Thus in his Commentary 
on Matthew (v. 5), where our Saviour promises the inheritance 
of the earth to the meek, the earth means ‘ the body which our 
Lord himself took for a habitation.” || The fowls of the air de- 
note the unclean spirits, to whom God has given the support of 
life (vivendi substantia), without the trouble of acquiring or col- 
lecting it. The lilies again, are the angels; the grass, the hea- 


* In exordio sermonis admonuimus ne quis forte existimaret aliquid rerum gestarum 
fidei detrahendum, si res ipsas profectus rerum consequentium continere in se do- 
ceremus. Nihil enim veritati detrahit, imitationem veritas consecuta.” Comment. on 
Matth. vii. 1, p. 640. 

+ Tametsi plerumque in his talia sunt ut ad pereonam patriarcharum, prophetarum, 
apostolorum, martyrum, generationis quoque prime et generationis eequentis referri 
oporteant ; tamen quia omnia in Christo et per Christum sunt, quidquid illud in 
Psalmis est sub diversorum personis prophetarum, omne de ipso est, &c. Comment, 
in Psalm cxxxviii. 1, pp. 504, 5. 

t Profecto auderent multi nihil in Psalmis spiritaliter dictum existimare 
perinde quasi nos sensui nostro ea que scripta sunt coaptemus, et non magis ex his 
que scripta sunt, sensum diligentis et sollicite intelligentiss consequamur. Comment. 
on Psalm cxxv. p. 407. 

H Mitibus terres hereditatem pollicetur, id est, ejus corporis, quod ipse Dominus 
assumsit habitaculum, p. 621. 
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then.* The mother of Zebedee’s children represents the law of 
Moses; her children themselves are the believing Jews.t In 
short, Hilary belonged to the class of allegorising interpreters. 

Ambrose (+397.)—Ambrose, bishop of Milan, was devoted to 
the study of the Greek fathers, especially of Origen, on whom 
he chiefly depended. He maintains accordingly, that there are 
several senses in the same passage of Scripture. His exegetical 
writings upon Genesis, Psalms, and the Gospel of Luke, are 
full of allegorising. He despises the historical sense as mean 
and abject, and has recourse to mysteries to heighten the ma- 
jesty of the diction. Origen indeed is left far behind by Am- 
brose; for the latter gives the utmost license to an artificial and 
strained exegesis. ‘Thus the four rivers of Paradise, are the four 
cardinal virtues, the head or source of which is Christ.} The ark 
of Noah is a mystical representation of the human body.|| The 
five kings represent the five senses of the body; the four kings, 
corporal and worldly enticements (illecebrae corporales atque 
mundane.) Abraham, who rolls back the destruction of Sodom, 
is Christ, who subdues the sinful desires.§ 

Of the history of David in relation to Bathsheba, several ex- 
positions considerably different are given. The following is one 
of them. David is the prophetic body ; Bathsheba, the Jewish 
synagogue. ‘The first child that died in infancy, is the Jewish 
people, who could not arrive at maturity by the law of Moses; 
the second son, Solomon, represents the Christians. 

The following is his interpretation of Matthew xvii. 24 et seq. 
‘¢ The fish is the first martyr; our didrachma is Christ. ‘That 
first martyr, viz. Stephen, had the treasure in his mouth, when 
in his passion he addressed Christ.” ** 

Luke vii. 37 et seq. are thus explained. Bethany is the world; 
the house of Simon, the earth, a part of the world (terra que 
mundi portio est.) ‘The woman is the church. She anoints the 
the head of Christ, viz. God, with ointment, ἑ. 6. with the odour 
of her merits or good works.ff In the account of our Lord’s 


* Pp. 633, 4, 5. + P. 709 et seq. 
t Opera, 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1686. De Paradiso, cap. 3, p. 150, vol. i. 
|| See capp. 6-9, pp. 232-8. § De Abrah. lib. ii. 41, 42, pp. 330, 1. 


4 Apolog. David. altera. cap. 7, pp. 719-21. 

_ ** Primus hic piscis, primus est martyr. Didrachma nostrum Christus est. Habe- 
bat igitur primus ille martyr, Stephanus scilicet, in ore thesaurum, cum Christum in 
passione loqucretur.” Expos. Evang. sec. Lue. lib. iv. 75, p. 1004. 

tt Expos. Evang. sec. Luc. lib, vi. un. 13-21, pp. 1586-88. 


ἂ, “-- 
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entry into Jerusalem, the ass bound, represents the human family 
in its captive state, which was loosed by Christ. ‘The. apostles 
put their garments beneath Christ, which denotes, that they 
valued their own works less than the honour of being preachers 
of the gospel. The people strewed branches by the way, ?. e. 
cut off their unfruitful works. * 

These specimens place Ambrose before us as a highly artificial 
interpreter, and almost justify the severe judgment of Jerome re- 
specting him, ‘ in verbis ludens, in sententiis dormitans.” f 

Jerome (+420.)— The name of Jerome is so prominent in the 
Latin church, that it is superfluous to describe the erudition and 
acquirements which form the foundation of his fame. He was 
born at Stridon in Dalmatia, and died in the vicinity of Beth- 
lehem, a. ἢ. 420. Of his labours in the criticism of the Bible, 
we have already spoken at large in another place.{ At present 
he comes before us as an interpreter of the sacred volume. His 
commentaries upon the poetic and prophetical books of the Old 
Testament, and the greater portion of the New, are still extant, 
forming, in connexion with his translations, a surprising monu- 
ment of his unwearied industry, extensive learning, and indomit- 
able zeal. In many instances, however, he wrote hastily and 
without reflection, transcribing from preceding writers, and add- 
ing a few remarks of his own.|| Had this fact been always kept 
in mind by such as have undertaken to canvass his merits, their 
judgments respecting him would have exhibited less diversity. 
Like many of the fathers he wrote too much; and therefore we 
need not look for strict consistency, or uniform excellence. But, 
after all the deduction that must be made from the extravagant 
encomiums heaped upon him by some ;§ and notwithstanding the 


* Expos. Evang. sec. Luc. lib. ix. n. 3-15, pp. 1495-8. 

+ Prolog. in Homil. Orig. in Luc. 7 Lectures on Biblical Criticism, p. 74 et seq. 

l] “ Certe nésti, et mendacii mei erubescerem te testem vocare, quod presens opuscu- 
lum tanta celeritate dictaverim, ut aliena magis legere, quam mea condere me putares. 
Nec hoc de arrogantia et fiducia ingenii dictum putes; sed quod ostendere tibi cupiam 
quantum apud me valeas ; qui periclitari magis apud doctos voluerim, quam tibi sedule 
postulanti quicquam negare.” From the end of his proem to the commentaries on 
Matthew’s Gospel, in the ninth volume of the edition of Jerome’s works printed at 
Paris 1533. “ ΠΙπὰ quoque in prefatione commoneo; ut sciatis Originem tria 
volumina in hanc epistolam conscripsisse ; quem et nos ex parte secutisumus. Apolli- 
narem etiam et Didymum quosdam commentariclos edidisse: e quibus licet pauca 
decerpsimus et nonnulla (que nobis videbantur) adjecimus, sive subtraximus, ut stu- 
diosus statim in principio lector agnoscat, hoc opus vel alienum esse, vel nostrum.” 
End of proem to his Commentary on the Epistle to Ephesians. 

§ “ Quis angulus divine Scripture, quid tam abditum, quid tam varium, quod ille 
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numerous absurdities found in his works, he must be characterised 
as an author possessing great attainments, considerable skill in 
Scripture exegesis, and no mean judgment. Whilst, on the one 
hand, he has been unduly praised, he has been unjustly decried 


on the other. * 

In various places he gives utterance to sentiments respecting 
the Holy Scriptures, which shew that he had a right apprehen- 
sion of their value, unity, and entire consistency. Nor did he 
fail to reprehend, with merited severity, the practice of many who 
proceeded to expound them without previous preparation — who 
thought it an easy and obvious thing to elicit their meaning, 
without learning, science, or any qualification, except a presump- 
tion too proud to learn, too ignorant to stoop to instruction.f His 
own life formed a remarkable contrast to the practice of these con- 
ceited and self-sufficient interpreters, whose perversions of Scrip- 
ture were necessarily numerous in proportion to the amount of 
careless freedom with which they approached its pages. He tra- 
velled in quest of knowledge to distant places, perused numerous 
volumes, neglected no source of information that came within his 
reach, and freely drew from the springs already opened in the 
Greek and Latin churches. ἢ 


non velut in numerato habuerit ? Quis sic universam divinam Scripturam edidicit, 
imbibit, concoxit, versavit, meditatus est,” &c. Erasmus, in his preface to the Works 
of Jerome, printed at Basil. 

* “ Jerome,” says Luther, “ should not be reckoned or numbered among the doctors 
of the church, for he was a heretic ; yet I believe that he is now in the state of the 
blessed through faith in Christ. He says nothing more about Christ than the mere 
name. I know none among the doctors to whom I am such an enemy as Jerome, for 
he writes only of fasting, meats, and virginity.” Translated from Luther’s Sammt- 
liche Schriften. Th. xxii. p. 2070 et seq. ed. Walch. 

++ See his epistle to Paulinus. 

t “ Imbecillitatem virium mearum sentiens, Origenis commentarios sum secutus. 
Scripsit enim ille vir in epistolam Pauli ad Galatas quinque propria volumina, et de- 
cimum Stromatum suorum librum, commatico super explanatione ejus sermone com- 
plevit : tractatus quoque varios, et excerpta que vel sola possint sufficere, composuit. 
Preetermitto Didymum videntem meum, et Laodicenum (i. 6. Apollinarem), de eccle- 
sia nuper egressum, et Alexandrum veterem bewreticum : Eusebium quoque Emesenum, 
et Theodorum Heracliotem, qui et ipsi nonnullos super hac re commentariolos reli- 
querunt. E quibus si vel pauca decerperem, fieret aliquid, quod non penitus contem- 
neretur. Itaque ut simpliciter fatear, legi hec omnia, et in mente mea plurima 
coacervans, accito notario, vel mea, vel aliena notavi, nec ordinis, nec verborum inter- 
dum, nec sensuum memoriam retentans.” Proem to Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Galatians. “ Legisse me fateor ante annos plurimos in Mattheum Origenis 
viginti quinque volumina, et totidem ejus homilias, commaticumque interpretationis 
genus; et Theophili Antiochene urbis episcopi commentarios: Hippolyti quoque 
martyris, et Theodori Heracleote, Apollinariique Laodiceni, ac Didymi Alexandrini ; 
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The following extracts shew his opinions respecting the in-. 
terpretation of Scripture. 

The necessity of abiding by the dteral, historic sense, is im- 
plied in the language used of the allegorist, “" The allegorical 
interpreter is insane.” * ““ The Jews transfer a spiritual meaning 
into the flesh of the Idumezan king. They thus enervate, en- 
feeble, and reduce to powder, by certain genealogies and super- 
fluous traditions, the royal sense found in the letter, which sense 
is most substantial and firm.”t His very next words, however, 
shew, that the grossly literal, and wholly unfigurative sense, is 
no less to be avoided. ‘* Not only are the Jews guilty of this, 
but all the heretics who represent God assitting on a high and 
elevated throne, after the manner of a human figure, and putting 
his feet on the earth, lest they might be suspended,” &c.{ In 
accordance with this latter sentiment, viz. that the naked letter 
should not be insisted on so much as the spirit, and that the fi- 
gurative sense should not be neglected, he says, ‘“‘ Let us not 
think that the gospel is in the words of Scripture, but in the 
sense — not in the surface, but the marrow — not in the leaves 
of the words, but in the root of the thought.” || 

In answer to an objection, that this would be diverging into 
the entanglements of allegory, he says, ““ The figurative inter- 
pretation of a history is not always equivalent to allegory ; for 
frequently history itself is metaphorically expressed.” ὃ 

His ideas, however, of spiritual interpretation, as distinct from 
the literal, were by no means definite; for we find him running 


et Latinorum Hilarii, Victorini, Fortunatiani opuscula, e quibus etiam si parva cape- 
rem, dignum aliquid memoria scriberetur.” Proem to his Commentary on Matthew's 
Gospel. 

* “ Delirat allegoricus interpres.” Comment. in Jerem. cap. 27, sub init. 

+ Judi transferunt intelligentiam spiritalem in carnes Idumeas; sensumque re- 
gium qui versatur in littera, et est solidissimus atque firmissimus, genealogiis quibus- 
dam et traditionibus superfluis enervant atque comminuunt, et in pulverem redigunt. 
Comment. in Amos, cap. ii. v. 1, vol. vi. . 

t Et non solum illi hoc faciunt, sed omnes heretici, qui volunt in modum humane 
similitudinis sedere Deum in solio excelso et elevato, et pedes ponere super terram, 
ne scilicet pendeant. Do. 

| Nec putemus in verbis Scripturarum esse evangelium, sed in sensu, non in super- 
ficie, sed in medulla, non in sermonum foliis, sed in radice rationis. Comment. in ep. 
ad Galat. c. 1, v. 11. 

§ “ Quod si quis dixerit; ecce, in historiz expositione, dum nescis, allegoris clausus 
es retibus ; et tropologiam histori miscuisti. Audiat, non semper metaphoram histori 
allegoriam sonare : quia frequenter historia ipsa metaphorice texitur, etc.” Comm. in 
Habacuc. cap. 3, v. 14. 


R 
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into allegorising, especially in the exposition of the New Testa- 
ment. In several parts of his Commentaries on the prophets, he 
gives both the historical, and metaphorical (tropological) senses 
of the same passage ; but in others, he has recourse to the usual 
threefold division, viz. the literal, the spiritual or tropological, 
and the mystic or allegorical.* Occasionally he seems to pre- 
scribe limits to allegorical interpretation. Thus, he says, ‘ in 
precepts that belong to the life, and are perspicuous, we should 
not seek for allegory, for this would be like the proverb, seek- 
ing a knot on a bulrush.”¢ Again, his own practice has no 
bounds. Thus, ‘ those who follow the spiritual sense are in- 
deed in the flesh, for they have the same letter as the Jews; 
but they do not war after the flesh, when they proceed from 
the flesh to the spirit. When you see one of the Gentiles who 
believes and puts his hand to the plough of Christ, proceed, in 
consequence of some former teacher, through the passage of the 
law to the gospel, in such a manner as to understand all things 
written in the law concerning the Sabbath, unleavened bread, 
circumcision, sacrifices, &c. in a sense worthy of God; should 
the same person, after reading the gospel, be subsequently per- 
suaded by some Jew, or associate of the Jews, to forsake the 
shadows and clouds of allegory, and interpret the Scriptures just 
as they are written, it might be well said of him, ‘ having be- 
gun in the spirit, are you now making an end in the flesh?’”’t 
‘¢ The whole body (of Canticles) is made up of mystical utter- 
ances . . . . . things invisible and eternal, are taught to 
the spiritual senses, in certain concealed figures borrowed from 


* Debemus Scripturam sanctam, primum, secundum litteram intelligere, facientes in 
ethica quecunque precepta sunt. Secundo, juxta allegoriam, id est, intelligentiam 
spiritualem. Tertio, secundum futurorum beatitudinem. Comment. in Amos, cap. 4. 
(Opera, Benedictine edition, Paris, 1693, 5 vols. fol. vol. iii. p. 1400.) 

+ In preceptis que ad vitam pertinent, et sunt perspicua, non debemus querere 
allegoriam ; juxta Comicum, nodum queramus in scirpo. Comment. in Zech. cap. 
8,17. Compare Zechar. 13, 1. 

t Qui vero sequuntur intelligentiam spiritualem, sint quidem in carne, quia eandem 
habeant litteram quam Judswi: sed non juxta carnem militent, a carne ad spiritum 
transcendentes. Quando videritis eum qui primum credit ex gentibus; et ad Christi 
aratrum mittit manum, previo aliquo doctore prudente, sic per legis iter ad evange- 
lium pergere: ut omnia illa que ἴδ] scripta sunt de sabbato, de azymis, de circumci- 
sione, de victimis, digne Deo intelligat: et deinceps post evangelii lectionem a Judeo 
aliquo, aut Judmorum socio persuaderi: ut umbras et allegorie nubila derelinquens, 
sic Scripturas interpretaretur, ut scriptee sunt: de hoc potestis dicere: sic stultus es, 
ut cum spiritu ceperis, nunc carne consummaris. Comment. in Gal. iii. 3, vol. iv. 
Bened. ed. pp. 250-1. 
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loves.”* Alluding to the history of Judah and Tamar, he speaks 
of ‘‘ the offensive indecency of the letter, when the expositor 
does not ascend to a becoming spiritual sense.”t In the New 
Testament, he frequently allegorises. Thus in commenting upon 
the gospel of St. Matthew, chap. xvii. 27, he understands by the 
fish which was first caught by Peter, the liberation of the jirst 
Adam by the second; and the piece found in its mouth to be the 
confession of Christ.~ In the same artificial manner is Matthew 
xxi. 7 commented upon. ‘* When, therefore, the sacred history 
has either an impossibility, or an indecency in itself, we have 
recourse to higher sentiments. The ass which had been tamed 
and taught to bear the yoke of the law, must be understood to 
mean the synagogue ;—-the wanton and free colt denotes the 
Gentiles; upon whom Christ sat, when he sent to them two of 
his disciples, one to the circumcision, the other to the Gentiles.” | 
When expounding Ephesians iv. 24, he argues against the literal 
meaning of the apostle’s words, and gives the following sense: 
‘* Let us not, overcome by anger, do such things as might cause 
eur sun to set, and the soul to be enwrapped in darkness.” § 
From the above passages it is obvious, that Jerome was guided 
by no fixed principles of interpretation. Sometimes he appears 
in the light of a grammatical interpreter, seeking out the sense 
by the words of Scripture ; again, he runs into allegories and 
fanciful senses, to which the letter gives no countenance or sup- 
port. He blames the allegorisers, such as Origen, Hippolytus, 
and Didymus; and yet frequently follows Origen in the artificial 
meaning imposed upon the text. As on many occasions he wrote 


* Totum corpus ejus mysticis formatur eloquiis . . . . Invisibilia et sterna 
spiritualibus quidem sensibus, sed adopertis amorum quibusdam figuris docentur. 
Prefat. in Cant. Cantic. vol. v. pp. 603-15. 

+ Qui legit introisse Judam ad Thamar meretricem, et ex δᾶ duos filios procreasse ; 
si turpitudinem sequatur littere, et non ascendat ad decorem intelligentie spiritualis, 
&c. Comment. in Amos, cap. 2, vol. iii. p. 1380. 

Σ Videtur autem mihi secundum mysticos intellectus, iste esse piscis qui primus cap- 


tusest . , . ut per secundum Adam liberaretur primus Adam: et id quod in ore 
ejus, hoc est, in confessioné fuerat inventum, pro Petro et Domino redderetur. Vol. 
iv. p. 81. 


ff! Ergo quum historia vel impossibilitatem habeat vel turpitudinem, ad altiora 
transmittimur ; ut asina ista que subjugalis fuit et edomita et jugum legis traxerat, 
synagoga intelligatur: pullus asine lascivus et liber, gentium populus, quibus sederit 
Jesus, missis ad eos duobus discipulis suis, uno in circumcisionem, et altero in gentes. 
Vol. iv. p. 95. 

ἃ Precipit apostolus ne talia faciamus furore superati, per que nobis sol occidat, et 
principale cordis tenebris involvatur. Vol. iv. p. 373. 
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hastily, so he forgot particular sentiments which he had already 
uttered. One excess of allegorising he seems to have avoided, 
viz. that of subverting the literal history whilst spiritualising it. 
For this he should be commended. ‘ We should expound,” says 
he “the figures of the Old Testament, preserving the truth of 
the history.” * 

Jerome could not draw dis proper distinction between spiritual 
and grammatical interpretation in those parts of the Scripture to 
which they are applicable, viz. the typical, and the prophetic. He 
had not sufficient judgment to rest satisfied with the simple, literal 
sense, without seeking another. Hence he diverges into subtle- 
ties and refinements highly artificial, and which have no founda- 
tion in the word of God. Had he written less, and reflected much 
more upon what he wrote, he would doubtless have appeared to 
greater advantage in his exegetical works; but his learning and 
talents were frequently sacrificed to the importunity of injudi- 
cious friends. He had not the comprehensive mind which would 
have enabled him to form or grasp a doctrinal system; nor had 
he a propensity like Augustine to system-making. His view was 
directed rather to single topics separately, than to the broad 
features of a system in their mutual bearings and legitimate con- 
sequences. Besides, there were great defects in his religious 
character. In self-knowledge and self-government he was certain- 
ly wanting. Little passions, vanity, love of power and conten- 
tion, and hidden pride beneath the appearance of humility tarnish 
his theological creed, and lessen his Biblical merits. Perhaps his 
allegorising propensities ought to be put to the account of the 
writers whom he followed rather than his own; for although he 
disclaimed in some of his epistles attachment to Origen, it is 
certain that he was not a little influenced by the perusal of his 
writings. When the current of opinion ran against Origen, he 
thought it prudent to renounce the name of an Origenist.t 
On the whole, Jerome should not be placed among the alle- 
gorising, but the historico-theological interpreters. His commen- 
taries are of considerable use to the accomplished expounder of 
the Bible even now; though they are interspersed with trifling, 
erroneous, visionary statements, in the form of exegetical eluci- 
dations. tf 


* Manente historie veritate, figuras Veteris Testamenti exponamus. 
t See his epistle to Tranquillus: op. 125, ad Damas.: ep. 65. 
+ For a copious cxamination of Jerome’s merits and labours, we refer the reader to 
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Augustine (+430.)—Augustine’s authority in the Latin church 
is superior to Jerome’s. He was born at Tagesta in Numidia, 
A. Ὁ. 354, and died 430. The variety of his attainments, the 
depth of his piety, the extent of Christian experience embodied 
in his Confessions, and the dogmas of his religious creed, are pro- 
minently exhibited in his writings, and have exerted much influ- — 
ence on the theology of the Christian church down to the present 
time. It does not belong to us, however, to notice his history, 
or to describe his theological opinions ; we have simply to depict 
his mode of Biblical interpretation. Although he was not the 
first to lay down rules of exposition, yet the attempt which he 
made to establish Hermeneutics on a sure and systematic basis, 
was far more important than any that had previously appeared. 
It forms indeed a remarkable zra in the history of Hermeneu- 
tics; and must ever claim special notice. His four books “ of 
Christian doctrine” contain precepts for the interpretation of 
Scripture embodying much that is still valuable. Throughout 
most of his writings, there are scattered remarks bearing upon 
exegesis, which commend themselves to universal approbation as 
sound and judicious; but the treatise de Doctrind Christiana is 
especially occupied with rules relating to the interpretation of 
Scripture. 

The following is a condensed statement of Hermeneutical prin- 
ciples found in his writings as given by Klausen,* who has ex- 
tracted them chiefly from the work on ‘‘ Christian Doctrine,” and 
arranged them in the present form. It must be remembered, 
however, that they are presented by the Danish Professor in a 
manner adapted to leave a very favourable impression of Augus- 
tine’s perspicacity and comprehensiveness of intellect — more fa- 
vourable, we conceive, than the perusal of the original passages 
fully justifies. 

141. The object of all interpretation is to express as accurately 
as possible the thoughts and meaning of an author. The con- 
trary is doing strange violence to words, by attributing to them 
a sense quite foreign.t 

2d. In the case of the Holy Scriptures, this is not attained by 
strictly insisting on each single expression by itself; for much 
L. Engelstof¢s work, Hieronymus Stridoniensis, Interpres, Criticus, Exegeta, Apo- 
logeta, Historicus, Doctor, Monachus, §c., Havnie, 1797, 8vo. 

9 Hermeneutik, pp. 162-5. 
+ Quisquis in Scripturis aliud sentit quam ille qui Scripsit, illis non mentientibus 
fallitur. De Doct. Christ. lib. ii. cap. xxxvi. vol. iii, p. 9; il. 6; Confess, xii. 32. 
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that is expressed in the same words has a different signification in 
different places; much is dark and indefinitely expressed; and 
much is brought by the literal acceptation into a state of opposi- 
tion to other expressions. * 

3d. On the contrary, we should endeavour to clear up the ob- 
scurity of such passages, and to remove their ambiguity — first, 
by close attention to the connexion before and after; next, by 
comparison with kindred places where the sense is more clearly 
and definitely given ; and lastly, by a reference to the essential 
contents of Christian doctrine. t 

4th. The interpreter of Holy Scripture must bring with him a 
Christian reverence for the divine word, and an humble disposition 
which subordinates preconceived opinions to whatever it perceives 
to be contained in the Word of God.{ This presupposes the 
belief, that the Holy Scripture consists of truth raised above hu- 
man error, || that it contains Christian doctrine so perfectly § and 
plainly exhibited, that the knowledge of every thing necessary to 
the happiness of man is attainable by all, in the proper applica- 
tion of their reason. | 

5th. Where the interpretation is insecure, notwithstanding the 
preceding measures, it must be assumed, that the matter lies be- 
yond the circle of the essential truths belonging to the Christian 
faith. ** 

6th. It is irrational and dangerous for any one, whilst trusting 
in faith, and in the promises respecting the operations of the Holy 
Spirit on the mind, to despise the guidance and aid of science in 
the interpretation of Scripture.tf Rather does Biblical interpre- 
tation presuppose a knowledge of the original languages of the 
Old and New Testaments ; ἔξ an acquaintance with the objects of 
nature, of historical relations, and civil institutions ; |||| in short, a 

* Contra Adimantum, xiv. 2; De Fide et Operibus, n. 5; De Doctrina Christ. iii. 
25, 35; De Cons. Evv. ἢ. 72; Ser. 32, ἢ. 6; Enarr. in Psalm. 45, 8. 

+ De Doctr. Christ. iii. 4; ii. 14; De Fide, Spe, et Charit. n. 67, 68; De Unit. 


Eccl. n. 8,9; De Civ. Dei, xx. 5,4; De Peccatorum Meritis et Remissione, iii. 7, 8, 
Ep. 147; De Quest. Dulcitii, ἢ. 6, 11; De Doctr. Christ. iii. 38; Contra Faustum, 


xxzxiii. 3. 
t Ser. 51, n. 6; Ep. 147, n. 4. 3 
De Consensu Evan. ii. 9; Ep. 83, n. 3; In Evang. Joh. tract. 112, n. 1. 
§ De Civitate Dei, xi. 3; De Genesi ad Literam, v. 23. 
4 De Doctr. Christ. ii. 7, 8, n. 14. 
** De Pecc. Mer. et Rem. ii. 59; Ad Orosium contra Priscillianistas, &c. ἢ. 14. 
++ De Doctr. Christ. Prolog. n. 4-8. 
It Do. ii. 14, 16, 17, 19, 21; De Civ. Dei, xv. 14, 2. 
ll} De Doctr. Christ. ii, 24, 28, 40, 42. 
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philosophical power of analysing and combining, 80 as to pierce, 
by this means, through the shell into the kernel.* 

The following beautiful and comprehensive, yet brief descrip- 
tion of the accomplished interpreter, is given by Augustine. It 
would be difficult to find a better portraiture. ‘* He should not 
be a lover of contention, but possess meekness in his piety ; he 
should be furnished beforehand with a knowledge of the original 
languages, lest he be at a loss in unknown words and expressions. 
He should possess a knowledge of certain necessary things (Bib- 
lical archeology), lest he be ignorant of the efficacy and nature of 
objects used in the way of similitude. He should likewise be 
aided by the truth of MSS., which a skilful and diligent emenda- 
tion has effected. Thus equipped, let him come to discuss and 
solve the ambiguities of Scripture.” f 

The exegesis of Augustine is far from being conformable to the 
precepts he laid down. There is a wide distinction between the 
mode of interpretation which he followed, and the excellent rules 
propounded in his ‘“‘ Christian Doctrine.” On the contrary, he 
was a most zealous allegorist. All his exegetical works contain 
numerous specimens of allegorising. He has endeavoured to re- 
commend it by imparting to it a kind of scientific basis; so that 
it might be employed with effect against various heretics, parti- 
cularly the Manicheans. We find the following rule propounded 
regarding figurative senses in general. ‘‘ Whatever in the divine 
word cannot be referred either to propriety of morality, or to the 
truth of faith, is figuratively expressed ;” #. 6. we must have re- 
course to a figurative sense of the words of Scripture, where the 
literal is opposed either to the true faith, or moral propriety. { It 


* De Doctr. Christ. ii. 48 (35, 36, 37.) These references are taken from Klausen, 
by whom some of them are quoted fully. They form the basis and the ground of the 
rules given in the text. I have corrected those under ἢ, p. 133, according to the edi- 
tion before me ; and I suspect that many others are incorrect, at least according to the 
Paris edition of 1616. Perhaps the chapters are different in different editions. Thus 
the reference under *, p. 135, is not to be found in the edition before me, since the 
second book has only 41 chapters. The words quoted by Klausen as contained in the 
treatise Contra Adimantum, xiv. 2 (see *, p. 134), I cannot find, though I have read 
over the whole of it. 

+ Ne amet certamina, pietate mansuetus ; premunitus etiam scientia linguarum, ne 
in verbis locutionibusque ignotus hereat ; premunitus etiam cognitione quarundam 
rerum necessariarum, ne vim naturamve earum, que propter similitudinem adhibentur, 
ignoret ; adjuvante etiam codicum veritate, quam sollers emendationis diligentia procu- 
ravit ; veniat ita instructus ad ambigua Scripturarum discutienda atque solvenda. De 
Doctrina Christiana, lib. iii. cap. i. vol. 8, p. 18. 

Ζ “ Demonstrandus est igitur prius modus inveniende locutionis, propriane an figu- 
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is easy, however, to perceive the utter inutility of such a canon, 
even though Augustine cautions his readers against transferring 
later ideas respecting truth and morality to distant times, and 
substituting them for the things themselves. The judgment of 
the interpreter must finally determine what is true and moral, 
and so infer the grammatical or figurative sense. Scripture tt- 
self is not appealed to as a criterion to determine truth and mo- 
rality, according to their intrinsic nature. We are not directed 
to seek out intimations in it, by which our judgments should be 
guided; nor are the principles and practices of the Old and New 
Testaments, different as they are in themselves, mentioned by 
this father as diverse in their nature. The rule in question is by 
no means definite. It ultimately resolves itself into the setting 
up of our own reason as the final arbiter of the application of 
literal or figurative exposition ; and forms no safeguard against 
the utmost license of figure, metaphor, enigma, or allegory. On 
the contrary, it leads to a disregard of the historic sense, and a 
consequent neglect of historic interpretation. Accordingly we 
find that the precept in question had no salutary influence on 
Augustine's own practice, for in commenting upon the Old Tes- 
tament, he gives the chief place to spiritual interpretation. The 
latter is with him the first object, whilst the primary sense is 
little regarded. We deny not, that in some of the historic facts 
narrated in the Old Testament, there was couched a higher sig- 
nificancy than that which meets the eye—an ulterior reference to 
the kingdom and cause of Christ ; but we hold, that the Old Tes- 
tament is not a continued series of allegories expressed partly in 
words, partly in historic events. We must have the authority 
of Scripture itself for assuming another sense than the gram- 
matical and obvious one. All occurrences in the history of the 
Israelites may be spiritualised ; but we need a divine warrant for 
affirming, that in each of them was shadowed forth a spiritual 
event connected with Christianity or with the life of the believer. 
In allegorising, therefore, the whole of the Old Testament, Au- 


rata sit. Et iste omnino modus est ut quicquid in sermone divino neque ad morum 
honestatem neque ad fidei veritatem referri possit, figurate dictum esse.” De Doctr. 
Christ. lib. iii. cap. x. vol. iii. p. 20. So also in his work De Genesi contra Mani- 
chzeos, lib. ii. cap. 2, “ Si autem nullus exitus datur ut pie et digne de Deo que 
scripta sunt, intelligantur, nisi figurate atque in enigmate proposita ista credamus, 
habentes auctoritatem apostolicam, a quibus tam multa de libris Veteris Testamenti 
solvuntur snigmata: modum quem intendimus, teneamus, . . . . ut omnes istas 
figuras rerum secundum catholicam fidem explicemus. Opera ed. Colonie Agrippina, 
10 vols. fol., vol. i. p. 316. 
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gustine is neither judicious nor correct, for he has thrown the 
historic sense into the background, as a thing comparatively 
worthless. In his estimation it is the shell that encircles the 
kernel. But the supposed kernel is frequently a fiction, without 
foundation in the text, and never intended by the inspired writer 
himself, or by the Holy Spirit who superintended the diction. 

Augustine divides interpretation into four distinct kinds, viz. 
historical, etiological, analogical, and allegorical.* The se- 
cond of these examines the cause of a fact or expression; the 
third demonstrates the agreement of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. These four, however, may be reduced to two, viz. the 
Jirst and the last, which he generally follows, without mention 
of the others. It is only in his imperfect work entitled ‘* De 
Genesi ad Literam,” which he left off because he found himself 
unequal to the task, that he attempts to carry out the four me- 
thods. In the finished treatise upon Genesis, in twelve books, 
‘“‘ De Genesi ad Literam,” he usually investigates the literal and 
allegorical senses alone.f 

Of Augustine’s exegetical writings on the Old Testament it 
may be said in general, that their value is not great. His com- 
mentaries on Genesis are full of trifling disquisitions and curious 
questions ; whilst artificial allegorising every where appears. His 
annotations on Job are of little use, himself being judge.{ His 
commentary on the Psalms contains many sound and sensible re- 
marks, in the midst of much mysticism. In short, he was not 
competent to the exposition of the Old Testament. He possessed 
neither the attainments, nor the learning, sufficient to open up 
its true meaning. He had no acquaintance with the Hebrew lan- 
guage. As an interpreter of the Old Testament he cannot once 
be put in comparison with Jerome. But in the New he appears 
to much greater advantage ; although the same spirit of allego- 


* “ Omnis igitur Scriptura que Testamentum Vetus vocatur diligenter eam nosse 
cupientibus, quadrifaria traditur secundum historiam, secundum etiologiam, secundum 
secundum allegoriam.” De Utilitate Credendi, oapp. 2, 3, vol. 6, p. 32. 
After explaining the meaning of the terms, he expressly extends the four methods to 
the New Testament. “ His omnibus modis Dominus noster Jesus Christus et Apos- 
toli ταὶ sunt.”? In his “ De Genesi ad Literam liber imperfectus,” the same fourfold 
division is propounded. It is quite plain that he adopted it from others, for he 
affirms that these “ quatuor modi a quibusdam Scripturaram tractatoribus traduntur.” 
De Gen. ad Lit. lib. imperf. vol. 3, p. 166. 
+ “ Si ergo utrogue modo illa Scriptura scrutanda est, queeramus quomodo dictum 
est per allegoricam significationem,” &c. De Gen. ad Lit. lib. i. cap. i. vol. 6, Ρ. 174. 
t¢ See his Retractationum, lib. secund. cap. xiii. vol. i. p. 19. 
3 
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rising is conspicuous there also. It was the fashion of the age; 
and he was not the interpreter to resist it. We shall give one 
example only from his ‘“ Queestiones Evangelice,” founded upon 
Luke x. 30. ‘ By the man that went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho is understood Adam himself in the human race. Jerusa- 
lem is that heavenly city of peace, from whose happiness he has 
fallen. Jericho is, being interpreted, the moon; and signifies our 
mortality, on which account it rises, increases, waxes old, and 
sets. The robbers signify the devil and his angels, who robbed 
him of immortality, and after inflicting stripes by persuading to 
sin, left him half dead; for man is alive in as far as he is capable 
of apprehending and knowing God; but in as far as he pines and 
is oppressed by sins, he is dead. Hence he is said to be half 
alive. The priest and the Levite, who when they saw him, passed 
by, signify the priesthood and ministry of the Old Testament, ᾿ 
which could not effect salvation. The term Samaritan is by in- 
terpretation guardian; wherefore the Lord himself is represented 
under that name. The binding up of the wounds, is the restrain- 
ing of sins. The oil, is the consolation of good hope on account 
of the pardon and reconciliation granted. ‘The wine, is the ex- 
horting to work with fervent spirit. The beast is his flesh, in 
which he condescended to come to us. To be set upon the beast, 
- is to believe in the incarnation of Christ. The inn is the church, 
where travellers are refreshed on their pilgrimage as they return 
to an eternal country. The morrow, is after the resurrection of 
our Lord. The two pence, are either the two precepts of love, 
or the promise of the present and of the future life,” &c.* This 
is worse than trifling, and proves beyond all doubt, that he ex- 


* “ Homo quidam descendebat ab Hierusalem in Hiericho; ipse Adam intelligitur 
in genere humano. Hierusalem civitas pacis illa colestis, a cujus beatitudine lapsus 
est. Hiericho Luna interpretatur, et significat mortalitatem nostram, propter quod 
nascitur, crescit, senescit, et occidit. Et incidit in latrones, diabolum et angelos ejus 
qui eum spoliaverunt immortalitate, et plagis impositis peccata suadendo, reliquerunt 
semivivum: quia ex parte qua potest intelligere et cognoscere Deum, vivus est homo; 
ex parte qua peccatis contabescit et premitur, mortuus est, et ideo semivivus dicitur. 
Sacerdos autem et Levita, qui eo viso preterierunt, sacerdotium et ministerium Veteris 
Testamenti significant, que non poterant prodesse ad salutem. Samaritanus custos 
interpretatur, et ideo ipse Dominus significatur hoc nomine. Alligatio vulnerum est 
cohibitio peccatorum. Oleum, consolatio spei bons, propter indulgentiam datam ad 
reconciliationem pacis. Vinum, exhortatio ad operandum ferventissimo spiritu. Ju- 
mentum ejus est caro, in qua ad nos venire dignatus est. Imponi jumento, est in ipsam 
incarnationem Christi credere. Stabulum est ecclesia ubi reficiuntur viatores de pere- 
grinatione redeuntes in eternam patriam. Altera dies est post resurrectionem Do- 
mini. Duo denarii sunt vel duo precepta caritatis, vel promissio vite preesentis et 
future.” Quaest. Evangel. lib. ii, quest xix. vol. iv, p. 132. 
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ercised his imagination more than his judgment. In expounding 
the didactic portions of the New Testament he succeeded best. 
This was owing in no small degree to a profound acquaintance 
with the workings of his own heart, an habitual experience of its 
deceitfulness and weakness, and the ever-felt necessity of divine 
grace to renew, sustain, and strengthen. He brought to the 
exposition of the New Testament a mind prepared by the Holy 
Spirit to enter into the portrait there given of human depravity. — 
The feelings of the Christian, as described by inspiration, he re- 
cognised in his own; whilst his reverence for the word, and pro- 
found submission to its declarations, brought him to acquiesce 
with faith in the electing, sovereign mercy of God. Out οὗ the 
depths of his religious experience, he drew an invaluable appa- 
ratus for the elucidation of divine truth. If was not by the power 
of a scientific or learned furniture that he seized upon the Chris- 
tian verities, and drew them forth from the written page; but by 
the apprehension of a spirit enlightened from above. 

His four beoks ““ De Consensu Evangelistarum” shew sagacity _ 
and talent in unravelling difficulties and solving apparent con- 
tradictions in the gospels. His polemic writings against the Ma- 
nicheans, Donatists, and Pelagians, exhibit a superior acquaint- 
ance with the doctrines of grace, and a laudable desire to defend 
them against perversion. It cannot, however, be denied, that his 
doctrinal system had a prejudicial influence on his general mode of 
interpretation ; or that he has often missed the true sense, in con- 
sequence of his partial speculations and deficiency in linguistic 
knowledge. He wanted a learned education. His dialectic, sys- 
tematic, speculative spirit —the striving after strict unity and con- 
sistency of thought, —sometimes gave a partial direction to his 
theological dogmas, and Christian feeling. He looked at one side 
of a doctrine ; and, by the power of speculation, carried certain pe- 
culiarities of his creed on which he dwelt most, to a revolting exag- 
geration. His life was spent amid frequent agitations and disputes, 
whence his writings occasionally exhibit a tincture of violence 
unfavourable to sound exegesis, Above all, his excessive alle- 
gorising must ever detract from his merits as an interpreter. It 
has tarnished and defiled all his works. Had. he possessed less 
depth and acuteness of understanding, or a spirit less impregnated 
with Christian feeling, he would have been an indifferent inter- 
preter; but in consequence of his great sagacity, he has pene- 
trated into the meaning of Scripture, by the energy of a sanctified 
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mind. He has laid down too the best maxims of Hermeneutics, 
without adhering to them himself.* 

‘Tichoniue.—Tichonius, a contemporary of Jerome and Augus- 
tine, lived about a. ἢ. 370. According to Augustine, he wrote 
violent invectives against the Donatists, although he himself be- 
longed to that sect.t He is known as the author of a book con- 
taining séven rules for the elucidation of Scripture. The full 
title of it is, ““ Regule ad investigandam et inveniendam intelli- 
gentiam Scripturarum septem.” ‘The author says, “" I thought 
it necessary above every other thing, for me to write a little book 
of rules; to make as it were the keys to unlock, and the lamps 
to enlighten, the secrets of the law. For there are certain mystic 
rules, which pervade the recesses of the entire law, making visible 
the treasures of truth which are to some invisible. Now, if re- 
gard be had to these rules, without envy, as we communicate 
them, whatever is shut will be opened, and the obscure will be 
elucidated, so that any one passing through the immense forest 
of prophecy, and guided by the following canons as by vistas of 
light, may be preserved from error.” ὦ 

The first rule, De domino et corpore ejus, inculcates the prin- 
ciple, that many things applied to Christ in the Scriptures may 
also be referred to the members of his spiritual body; and vice 
versa, what is said of the church, is true of her head. 

The second rule is entitled, De domini corpore bipartito, i.e. 
what is spoken of the Christian church in general, is often to be 
understood only of a part of it; sometimes of the believing, at 
other times of the unbelieving section. | 

* For a copious and able account of Augustine as an interpeter, the reader is re- 
ferred to Klausen's treatise, “ Aurelius Augustinus Hipponensis, Sacre Scripture 
Interpres,” Haunie, 1827, 8vo. I cannot but think, that the learned Professor over- 
rates the merits of this father. See also Wiggers’ Augustinism and Pelagianiam, 
translated by Professor Emerson of Andover, 8vo, 1840, a book of fundamental re- 
search, which the able translator has enriched with valuable notes; and Neander, 
Band ii. Abtheil. 2, pp. 753-767 ; Abtheil. 8, pp. 1205-14. 

+ “ Tichonius quidam qui contra Donatistas invectissime scripsit, cum fuerit Dona- 
tista.” De Doctr. Christ. lib. iti. cap. 30, vol. iii. p. 23. 

ΣΦ “ Necessarium duxi ante omnia, que mihi videntur, libellum regularum scribere, 
et secretorum legis velut claves et luminaria fabricare. Sunt enim quedam regule 
mysticw, quee universe legis recessus obtinent, et veritatis thesauros, aliquibus invisi- 
biles, visibiles faciunt. Quaram si ratio regularum sine invidia, ut communicamus, 
accepta fuerit, clansa queeque patefient, et obscura dilucidabuntur, ut quis prophetia 
immensam silvam perambulans, his regulis quodammodo lucis tramitibus deductus, ab 
errore defendatur.”” From the edition of Tichonius in the Bibliotheca Veterum Pa- 


trum, vol. vi. pp. 49-67, Lugduni, 1677, 28 vols. fol. 
| See Neander, fi. 1, p. 447. 
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The third rule, De promissis et lege, treats of the apparent 
discrepancy between portions of the New Testament in which 
justification is attributed solely to grace through faith, and those 
in which a righteousness is assigned to men in the sight of God. 
Here the writer expounds the great argument of the Epistles to 
the Romans and Galatians, and also the 48th chapter of Isaiah. 

In the fourth rule, De specie et generé, attention is directed to 
the fact, that Scripture often silently passes from a general to a 
particular, and vice versd. Hence the relation of the subject to 
the predicate must be observed. This rule throws light on Eze- 
kiel, chapters 27, 32, 36, 37; Isaiah, 13th and 24th chapters ; 
and on Jeremiah, chapter 25th ; as Tichonius points out. 

The fifth rule begins thus: ““ Temporum quantitas in Scrip- 
turis frequenter mystica est tropo synecdoche ; aut legitimis nu- 
meris qui multis modis positi sunt, et pro loco intelligendi,” &c. 

The sixth rule, De recapitulatione, refers to the manner in 
which Scripture puts together that which belongs to a different 
time and place, thus connecting with the present sometimes the 
past, and at other times the future. 

The seventh rule, De diabolo et corpore ejus, teaches, that 
what is applied to the Devil, must often be referred to his sub- 
jects also, and vice versd. 

These rules are miscellaneous observations on several peculia- 
rities of Scripture, possessed of little value in themselves, and 
devoid of scientific form. The mode in which they are applied 
by Tichonius to particular passages is not the best; and in their 
development he occasionally betrays an allegorising propen- 
sity. They present, however, the first attempt at laying down 
a number of hermeneutical principles to guide the sacred inter- 
preter.* 

Theodoret (1468. ---- Having considered the modes of biblical 
interpretation pursued by the Greek and Latin fathers of the 
fourth century, we come to the fifth, the names belonging to 
which, are neither so numerous nor so distinguished. Theodoret, 
bishop of Cyrus in Syria, was of kindred spirit with Chrysostom. 
He had studied under him and Theodore of Mopsuestia, and was 
the intimate friend of Nestorius. His works are chiefly exege- 
tical, consisting of questions and interpretations explanatory of 
most books in the Old Testament, with commentaries on St. 


* For some remarks upon them, see Augustine’s third book “ of Christian doctrine,” 
from chapter xxx. p. 24, vol. iii, and Retract. lib. ii, cap. 18, vol. i. p. 20. 
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Paul’s epistles. In the preface to his commentary upon the 
Psalms, he thus speaks of his manner of interpretation. 

« When I happened upon various commentaries, and found 
some expositors pursuing allegories with great superabundance ; 
others, adapting prophecy to certain histories, so as to produce 
an interpretation accommodated to the Jews rather than to the 
nurselings of faith; I considered it the part of a wise man to 
avoid the excess of both; to connect even now with ancient his- 
tories, whatever things belonged tothem . . . . . . We 
shall study to avoid, as much as we can, prolixity of expression, 
and to exhibit the useful, in a compendious form, to such as wish 
for it.” * 

To this plan he seems to have generally adhered. The literal, 
historic sense is clearly set forth, without allegorical fancies or 
digressions. The latter, indeed, he seldom takes occasion to 
censure or refute; although he knew them to be exceedingly pre- 
valent. The following sentiments exhibit him in the light of a 
sound interpreter. 

‘¢ Some allegorists say, that the skins denote mortal flesh; 
others, that they were prepared from the barks of trees. I ap- 
prove of neither opinion. The one is curious, the other exceed- 
ingly fabulous.” ‘‘ Divine Scripture speaks in a manner suited 
to men, and has various forms of address, as men are able to 
hear.” ἢ 

Theodoret has been accused of inconsistency in becoming an 
allegorist himself on various occasions; but many passages on 
which this charge is grounded, are not such as to substantiate it. 
He is not, in our view, an allegoriser, because he alludes to a 
deeper sense lying under the letter ; or because he finds in many 
parts of the Old Testament a twofold reference. In the book of 
Psalms, he has generally assumed a double form of exegesis ; and 


* διαφόροις γὰρ ἱντυχὼν ὑσομνήμασι, καὶ σοὺς μὲν εἰς ἀλληγοοίαν μεσὰ σολλῆς χω- 
φήσαντας ἀπσλησείας εὑρὼν, τοὺς δί σισιν ἱσφορίαις THY σροφησιίαν ἁρμόσαντας, ὡς levdai- 
φις Beate σὴν ἘΒΝΉΑΥ συνηγορεῖν, ἢ τοῖς τροφίμεοις φῆς σίσσιως. παὐουεγον: eepine sal 
wourmy κἀκείνων τὴν ἐμεσείαν Quysiv ὅσα μὲν ταῖς παλαιαῖς weernney ἱσφορίαις, ravrais 
φαῦτα πρσαρμόσαι παὶ νῦν . . a ee σπουδάσομεν δὲ ὡς οἷά τι φυγεῖν μὲν «τοῦ 
λόγον ve μῆκος, σύντομον δὲ ορόδιναι φοῖς βουλομένοις σὴν ὠφίλειαν, x. «. A. Preefatio 
in Psalmos. Theodoreti Opera, ed. Sirmond, Paris, 1642, 4 vols. fol. vol. i. pp. 394, 5 

+ Of μὲν ἀλληγορηταὶ τὴν ϑνητὴν σάρκα φασὶ τὰ diguara’ ἄλλοι δί τινες ἀπὸ φλοιῶν 
δένδρων σαῦτα κατισκινᾶσθαι εἰρήκασιν' ἐγὼ Bi γε οὐδίφσερον τούτων προσίεμαι. co μὲν yee 
wipiteyer, τὸ δὲ ἄγαν μυϑῶδες. Quest. in Genesin xxxix. p. 34, vol. i. 
᾿  προσφόρως τοῖς ἀνθρώσοις ἡ διία γραφὴ διαλίγεται" καὶ ὡς ἀκούειν δυνάνται μιτασχη- 
μασίζε, σοὺς λόγους. Quast. in Gen. lii. p. 43, vol. i. 
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by this means enhanced the value of his comments. To use the 
ill-chosen phraseology of some, he has given a double sense to a 
passage ; when it should rather be said, that he has found an al- 
lusion to two persons or events intimately connected in the divine 
arrangements. He has certainly pushed typical interpretation to 
excess. He has arbitrarily set forth as types, objects in the Old 
Testament which have no Scripture warrant to be so reckoned. 
In this respect alone is he an allegorist. Thus, in explaining the 
29th chapter of Exodus, where it is enjoined that the fat upon cer- 
tain parts of the victim shall be burnt upon the altar, ‘these are 
emblems or figures,” says he, ‘‘ of passions within us.” The fat 
signifies the disease of the palate (gluttony) ; the reins, carnal 
voluptuous desires; and the lobe of the liver, anger.* Again, 
when Isaac prays that Esau may have the dew of’ heaven from 
above and the fatness of the earth (Gen. xxvii. 39), Theodoret 
says, ““ These things according to the obvious superficial sense of 
the letter denote grace from above and abundance of blessings 
from the earth; but according to the higher interpretation they 
depict the divinity of the Lord Christ by means of the expression 
dew; and by the fatness of the earth, his humanity received from 
05. 7 In another place, he thinks that the Scripture denominates 
such as have been thought worthy of divine grace, ‘ clouds.” t 
In expounding the 110th Psalm, he calls the Jews, the brook in 
the way ““ who had obtained divine grace, but were not always 
to enjoy it.” || These are exceptions to his general method of 
interpretation, and must not be taken as a fair representation of 
his usual exegesis. 

Ermnesti set so high a value upon Theodoret’s writings, as to 
prefer his commentaries on the Psalms to all other remains of the 
ancient church, and to recommend them in the strongest terms 
to those concerned in sacred exegesis. Nor do we believe his 
opinion to be unfounded or erroneous. The comments of Theo- 
doret are brief, clear, concise, characterised by good judgment, 
general sobriety, and enlightened piety. No intricacy pervades 


* αἰνίγματα δὲ raice σὼν ly ἡμῖν σαϑημάτων, κ- ¢. 4. Quest. in Exod. lxi. p. 109, 
vol. i. 

Ἰ ἃ κατὰ μὲν od πρόχειρον καὶ ἱπιπόλαιον τοῦ γράμριαφος νόημα, δηλοῖ σὴν ἄνωθεν 
χάριν, καὶ τῶν ἀπὸ γῆς ἀγαδῶν τὰν ἀφθονίαν. κατὰ δὶ τὴν τοῦ εἰ γροῦ ἱρριηνιίαν, αἱνίςφι- 
Tas «τοῦ δισαόςου Χρισεοῦ, διὰ σὴς δρόσου μὲν σὴν διότητα, διὰ δὲ τῆς σιἰότηφος τῆς γῆεν 
env if ἡμῶν ἀνθρωσότητα. Quest. Ixxxii. in Gen. p. 60, vol. i. 

Ζ νεφίλας δὲ τοὺς τῆς δείας χάρισος ἠξιωμίνους ἡ θεία καλεῖ γραφὴ, Interpret. in Psalm. 
ὅθ, p. 617, vol. i. | P. 853, vol. i. 
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his statements; nor do tedious digressions interrupt the thread of 
exposition. It is true that he had the advantage of Chrysostom’s 
homilies, of which he has made considerable use ; but he exhibits 
his usual excellence even where the illustrious Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople had not led the way. No exegetical works of anti- 
quity may be read with greater advantage than those of Theodoret. 
He displays the chief qualities of an accomplished interpreter. 
His learning, perhaps, was not great, nor his acquirements ex- 
tensive; yet, in following the path of his preceptor, he has pro- 
duced specimens of commentary which place him among the best 
patristic divines. At the risk of being thought tedious, we shall 
give a few examples of his exegesis, taken from the historical, 
devotional, and prophetic books of the Old Testament, and also 
from the New. 

‘¢ Benjamin is called a ravening wolf, on account of the dis- 
‘ aster that happened to his tribe; wherefore it is subjoined, ‘ in 
the morning he shall devour the prey, and at night he shall di- 
vide the spoil,’ because those who had been victorious in the first 
and second conflict, were afterwards utterly destroyed, with the 
exception of a very few whom the conquerors compassionated ; 
and to whom they were afraid to give wives because of the oath. 
They prepared nuptials for them, however, in a different manner. 
It should be known, that some have applied this prediction to 
the apostle Paul; for he wasted the church like a wolf, entering 
into men’s houses; and afterwards distributed spiritual food to 
the world.” Gen. xlix. 27.* 

«ς If David, the pious king, who was also gifted with the grace 
of prophecy, calls Christ his Lord, Christ is not only man, as 
the Jews madly affirm, but also God, as being the creator and 
Lord of David. The community of names denotes sameness of 
substance; for the Lord speaks to the Lord, and not to a crea- 
ture, or to a thing made, ‘ Sit thou on my right hand.’ This 
also is an exalted prerogative, not only above human nature, but 
above every creature. The language is conformed to the custom 
of men, for the Son of God has an eternal throne,” &c.f Psalm 
cix. (110) v. 1. 

After quoting Jeremiah viii. 22, he thus comments upon the 
verse. ‘* The prophet calls the priests physicians ; and spiritual 
doctrine he expresses tropically by balm. Gilead was a city be- 


4 Translated from the 110th question upon Genesis, vo’. i. p. 77. 
+ Interpr. in Psalmos, p. 849, vol. i. 
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longing to the priests. He complains, therefore, that the city 
persevered in wickedness, and did not repent; although there 
were in it priests, and the precepts of the law.” * 

In his exposition of the epistle to the Ephesians, chapter ii. 
verses 4 and 5, he has the following. ‘‘ Even when we were 
thus affected, the Lord God, who has an abyss of goodness, has 
made us partakers of the immortal life of our Lord. Hence the 
apostle says, ‘ quickened us together with Christ.’ For since 
he rose, we also hope to rise again. Jn him our condition is rec- 
tified. ‘The writer then teaches more clearly the greatness of the 
gift, ‘by grace ye are saved.’ We are not called on account of 
our excellent life, but on account of the Jove of him who has 
saved us.” f 

Cyril of Alexandria (+444.)— The patriarch Cyril, of Alex- 
andria, was an ambitious, haughty, and cunning man, whose fiery 
zeal against others, proceeding, not from a sincere love for truth, 
but an innate and unchristian turbulence of spirit, led him to the 
adoption of perverse and persecuting measures. To Theodoret 
and Nestorius, he was a great enemy. His exegetical works are 
numerous. Commentaries upon the Pentateuch, Isaiah, the twelve 
minor prophets, and the gospel according to St. John, have sur- 
vived the lapse of ages. His method of interpretation is to give 
the grammatico-historical sense in the first instance, and then the 
higher or spiritual. In his commentary on Isaiah, he mentions 
with disapprobation such as neglect ‘the history contained in the 
sacred books as though it were insipid; for although the spiri- 
tual senset be good and fruitful, | yet what is historical, should 
be taken as history.” § 

The following passage contains his sentiments regarding Bib- 
lical interpretation. In his introduction to the commentary on 
John’s gospel, after quoting Ecclesiastes x. 9, it is added, ‘‘ The 
preacher tropically calls the sentiments contained in the inspired 
Seripture wood,J thus making the books into which they are 
put, a certain spiritual paradise bringing forth the fruit of the 
Holy Spirit. He, therefore, who endeavours to explain the spiri- 
tual word, ¢.¢. the divine and mystical contemplations of the in- 

* Interpr. in Jeromiam, p. 176, vol. ii. + Vol. ili. p. 299. 

LT Θιωρία πνευματικὴ. [ Καλὴ καὶ ὀνησιφόρορ. 

8 Comment. in Essiam, lib. i. oratio 4, vol. ii. pp. 118, 14. (Cyrilli Opera, ed. 
Aubert. 7 vols. fol. Paris, 1638.) 


4 ξύλα δὲ «ροπικώτιρον awexarts ca iv τῇ ϑιοπνιύστῳ γραφῇ θιωρήματα, x. «. dr. 
Vol. iv. p. 2. 
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spired Scripture by searching, and by the most earnest application 
of mind, will be most in danger when the iron falls, viz. when 
the mind is not brought to a right perception of the things writ- 
ten; but, leaving as it were the right way, turns aside to another 
oblique path of doctrine.” * 

In conformity with the position, that ‘ the law is useless if it 
be not spiritually understood,” he affirms, that ‘ through all 
the writings of Moses, the mystery of Christ is enigmatically 
described : 1 and that the entire Old Testament is a connected 
series of mysteries relating to Christ, who ““ though one, is re- 
presented by various types and emblems.” || 

After such declarations, we need not be surprised at Cyril 
looking upon the minutest objects connected with the temple and 
its service to be typical of Christ, or of something connected with 
his kingdom. It is true, that the Old Testament dispensation 
was designed to lead us to Christ, and to prefigure the better eco- 
nomy ;— that the temple service shadowed forth a spiritual service 
where there should be an absence of external rites and ceremo- 
nies ; — but it is worse than trifling, to seek out a counterpart to 
the several appurtenances and vessels of the temple in specific 
objects connected with the gospel dispensation. 

In his exposition of John’s gospel, 6th chapter, where the 
miraculous feeding of five thousand people with five barley loaves 
and two fishes is related, he says, that by the five loaves are sig- 
nified ‘ the five books of the most wise Moses, 7. 6. the whole 
law, which brings a coarser nourishment as it were, by the letter, 
and the history.§ . . . . for the circumstance of their being 
made of barley refers to this.” By the fishes is denoted ‘‘ the 
finer and more luxurious nutriment contained in the Saviour’s 
teachings.” The number two, refers to the apostolic and evan- 
gelical preaching.** The twelve baskets filled with the frag- 
ments remaining, represent the honour which should be given 
to the apostles and bishops of the church after their work was 

* Vol. iv. p. 2. + ἀνωφελὴς ὁ νόμος εἰ μὴ νοοῖσο πνιυμαφτικῶς. De 
Ador. et Cultu in Spirit. οἱ Veritat. p. 459, vol. i. 

Ζ διὰ πάσης τῆς Μωσίως γραφῆς τὸ σοῦ Χριστοῦ μυσφήριον αἰνιγμαφωδῶς σημαίνεται, 
x. «. A. from his γλαφυρὰ, i.e. polished or highly-wrought commentary upon select 
portions of Genesis, Lib. i. sub. init. vol. i. 

Il sis μὲν κατὰ φύσιν ὑπάρχων, αἰνίγμασι πολλοῖς καὶ διαφόροις νοούμενος. P. 316, 
vol. i. De Ador. et Cultu in Spir. et Ver. 

8 raxicsgay Sorte εἰσφίρων τὴν διὰ σοῦ γφάμρατος καὶ σὴς ἱστορίας τροφὴν, κ᾿ «. A. 


| τὰ τρυφιρώτατα τῶν τοῦ σωτῆρος μαϑημάσων συγγράμματα, κι T. A. 
** P, 283, vol. iv. 
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finished.”* In commenting upon John xviii. 10, where it is 
related, that Peter cuts off the right ear of Malchus, Cyril 
says, “ΒΥ this as a type, is signified, that the people of the 
Jews should be deprived of right hearing,{ for they would not 
understand the things of Christ, but loved sinister (left) obe- 
dience,” &c.} 

These extracts shew, that this father was addicted to allego- 
rical interpretation. He had a faint perception of the true ex- 
position in various parts of the Old Testament; but he carried 
typical interpretation to excess. In the New, he erred much 
more from allegorising, for there it has much less semblance of 
truth in its favour. He had neither judgment nor acumen to dis- 
cern the proper limits of secondary interpretation. Hence he 
diverged on all occasions into fanciful senses. In one respect, 
however, he is to be commended more than some belonging to 
the Alexandrian school, because he did not throw aside the literal 
sense, though he certainly valued it less than the other. His 
chief object was to find and set forth the latter. In conclusion, 
we cannot characterise Cyril of Alexandria as a judicious or able 
interpreter. Prone to the prevailing exegesis of the school to 
which he belonged, || he is neither to be commended for his cau- 
tion, nor followed as a guide. Perpetually intent upon mystical 
meanings, he is rightly numbered among the allegorisers of an- 
tiquity. 

Isidore of Pelusium (+449 or 450.)— Isidore was born at 
Alexandria, and lived a monk in the neighbourhood of Pelu- 
sium. According to Nicephorus, he was a disciple of Chrysos- 
tom. His works consist of epistles, which are chiefly occupied 
with the interpretation of the Scriptures. In consequence of his 
great reputation and influence, acquired no less by erudition than 
piety, numerous letters were addressed to him, desiring his sen- 
timents on a variety of points; and among others, upon difficult 
passages of Scripture. To these he replied in the epistles that 
still remain. We need not quote his expressions respecting the 
value and sublimity of the Holy Scriptures themselves. They 
shew an enlightened intellect and sanctified heart. 

* Vol. iv. p. 286. 

T vis διξιὰς ἀκοῆς. Vol. iv. p. 1018, t ὑπακοὴν τὴν εὐώνυμον. Do. 

ἢ We refer the reader to Guerthe’s treatise de Schola, que Alerandria floruit 
catechetica, comment. histor. et theolog. 8vo, Hales, 1824, for a development of the 


principles maintained in the Alexandrian school ; and to Neander, B. ii. Abtheil 2, pp. 
734-53. 
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Concerning the preparation of a sacred interpreter, he says, 
‘‘ setting out with pains and prayers, proceed to the investigation 
of the sense of the sacred Scriptures,” &c.* 

His exegesis is similar to that of his master Chrysostom. He 
adopts the grammatical, and rejects allegorical interpretation. 
The sound principles which characterised the Antiochian school 
are prominent in him. The following extracts will shew his ideas 
of Scriptural exegesis, ‘‘ You seem to me not to approve of 
those who exhort the readers of Scripture to search for the spi- 
ritual sense; for they think themselves wiser, as you said, than 
the Scriptures, whilst they transform the divine oracles into what- 
ever they wish, and deceive the hearers very much. But I would 
neither blame those, if they profess to find out any thing wise ; 
nor would I compel you to allegorise, against your own wish,” 
&c.$ “41 have frequently wondered at those who falsely inter- 
pret the divine Scriptures, and try to set forth their own opinion, 
rather than what is really contained in the text; for, whilst they 
mingle the bad and sluggish water of their own dogmas, with 
the pure, sincere, and soul-delighting sense of Scripture,” &c.| 
‘* Whosoever attempts to expound the sense of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, should have a serious and clear tongue, with a soul devout 
and pure: he ought to sollow, and not to go before them ; —nor 
force them to speak according to his own pleasure.”§ ““ Do not 
tear asunder and divide Scripture by adducing separately cer- 
tain expressions found in the holy oracles; (for thus you will be 
laughed at as uninstructed, and foolish) . .. but you will find the 
true solution by diligently inquiring into the subject-matter,” δὲς, ἢ 

δ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ be wives καὶ πσροσιύχων «ροσοιμικσάμενος ial τὴν θήραν τῶν νοημάφων ong ἱερὰς 
χώρει γραφῆς, x. φ' Δ. Lib. ii. ep. 106. (Opera, Paris, 1688, 1 vol. fol.) p. 169. 

+ See Neander, B. fi. Abth. 2, pp. 749-52. 

$ ἴοικας οὖκ ἀποδίχεσέαι «τοὺς ἱπὶ τὰς ϑεωρίας τοὺς ἀναγινώσκονεται wapaxadoureas® 
Sopuriveus γὰρ, ὡς ἴφης. τῶν γραφῶν ἰαυφοὺς ἡγούμενοι, tis Marie βούλονται μιτακπομίζον. 
φις τὰ θεία λόγια, σολλὰ σφάλλουσι τοὺς ἀκούοντας. bys δὲ oie’ ἱπείνονς αἰφιασαίμεην, εἰ 
σοφὸν «τὶ ἰξιυρεῖν ἰσαγγίλλονσαι, oes σί μὴ βονλόριενον, ἀλληγορεῖν ἀναγκάσαιβμει, HT. λ. 
Lib. iv. ep. 117, p. 477. 

 σολλάκις ἰδαύμασα cov τὰς bins παριρμηνευόνσων γραφὰς, καὶ φὸ οἰκεῖον MEAD 
βούλημα ἢ ed Wy αὑταὶς κείμενον σαρισσᾷν πιιρωμίνων" od γὰρ ἄκραφον αὐτῶν, καὶ stds 
κρινὴς, καὶ εὐφρᾶναι ψυχὴν δυνάμενον βούλημα, τῷ φαυλῷ, ἐξιςηλῷ «ὧν οἰκείων δογμάφων 
παρακιρνῶντις Uiaci, κι σ. λ. P. 80θ, lib. iii. ep. 125. 

§ τόν νοῦν σῶν ἱιρῶν γραφῶν ἱρμηνιῦσαι πειρώμενον χρὴ, τήν ply yrwreas ἔχειν σεμνὴν 
ci καὶ τρανὴν, τήν τί γνώμην εὐσεβῆ τὶ καὶ εὐαγῆ, ἀκολουθεῖν ot αὐταὶς καὶ μὴ ἡγεῖσθαι, 
μηδὲ πρὸς σὸ οἰκεῖον βούλημα τόν ἱκείνων νοῦν ἰκβιάζισθα:. Lib. iii. ep. 292, p. 374. 

T μὴ ἁσλῶς προσφίρων τινὰς ρήσιις τῶν ἱερῶν χρησμῶν διὰ σεόματος σσάρατει. (ἀπαι- 
δευσίας γὰρ ὀφλήσεις καὶ ἄνοιας γίλωσα) . . - ἀλλὰ cas ὑποθίσεις ἀκριβῶς ζησήσας 
ass τάς λύσεις. Lib. iii, ep. 136, pp. 310, 11. 
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In another place he justly blames such as “ transfer the whole 
of the Old Testament to Christ, since they give an advantage 
to the Gentiles and the heretics who are not able to make the 
right distinctions, in their controversy with us; for whilst they 
violently apply to him what has no such reference, they render 
suspected such expressions as plainly allude to the Saviour. My 
own decided opinion is, that both are true; all should not be 
transferred to him; and on the other hand, there is not a total 
silence regarding him.” * 

Ernestif has directed attention to the 203d epistle of the 4th 
book as containing an excellent rule for the interpretation of 
prophecy. ‘‘ The pure and divine mind purposing to signify be- 
forehand any thing future, did not fling forward the prediction 
in plain terms .... . . . but, mingling the knowledge of 
the future with things present, it embellished the prophecy in 
such a manner, that even the hearers who then lived, reaped 
some utility; and posterity acquired an accurate knowledge of 
the events after their completion.” ἢ 

This principle, Isidore illustrates by the seventy-second Psalm, 
the obvious sense of which pertains to Solomon, though not ex- 
elusively ; for Christ, prefigured by Solomon, is also set forth. 
He attributes the less exalted expressions—all such as belong to 
men, to the son of David, whilst those exceeding humanity are 
assigned to David's greater Son. This comes near the truth, 
though it is not, perhaps, strictly accurate, or well expressed. 
The hermeneutical observation in question discovers the perspi- 
cacity and judgment of Isidore; and Ernesti has done well to 
notice it with approbation. 

But although the writings of this learned monk generally evince 
an attachment to historico-theological interpretation, and contain 
explications worthy of attention, he has not always abstained 
from allegorising. Like Theodoret, he did not understand the 


* Οἱ σάσαν «ἤν παλαιὰν διαθήκην εἰς τόν Xpierey μισαφίρειν wugepeves, οὖκ ἔξω aicr 
ἔσιως εἶσὶν, ἱπείσερ καὶ Ἕλλησι καὶ σοῖς μὴ ἰγκρίνουσιν αὐσὴν αἱρεεικοῖς ἰσχύειν iy σῇ 
ual ἡμῶν διδόασι μα χῆ. τά γὰρ μὴ εἰς αὐτὸν εἰρημένα ἰκβιαζόμενοι, καὶ ca ἀβιάσφως 
εἰφημίνα ὑποστιύεσόα, ταῤκεκινάζυνξι : . 0 ἐγὼ δὲ ἀναγκαίως φημὶ apps 
φιρα yrytwiela, vt, ol μὴ πάντα Ὅν el αὐτοῦ, καὶ σό μὴ σολυφτιλῶς ca nae’ 
αὐτὸν σισιγῆσθκι. Lib. ii. ep. 195, p. 215. 

+ Opuscula Theologica, 8r0, Lipsies, 1792, pp. 485, 6. 

Ζ Ὃ διῖος καὶ ἀκήρασες νοῦς εἰ werk Ti τῶν Binary πεομηνῦσαι ἠβούλετο, οὐχ’ dense 
ἴῤῥιστε τὴν προφητείαν . . . ἀλλὰ κιράσας σοῖς παροῦσι THY τῶν μελλόνσων γνῶσιν, 
obra τὴν προφητείαν ἰαίμνυνιν, ὅσως καὶ οἱ Tork ἐπκροώμενοι εἰπολαύσωσι τινὸς ὠφελείας, 
καὶ οἱ μιτὰ cavre ix φῇς πιριβολῆς τῶν πριγμάφων τὸ εἐἰκριβὲς γνοῖεν. 
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limits of typical interpretation. He sought after allegories and 
types where they do not exist. Hence his epistles sometimes 
contain visionary and fanciful explanations, inconsistent with the 
true principles of a grammatical interpreter. This, however, is a 
fault, from which the best writings of antiquity are not free. It 
is found in Chrysostom and Theodoret, with whom the able and 
sagacious Isidore may be fitly classed. We subjoin a few speci- 
mens of his allegorising. When Jacob is said to have caught the 
heel of his brother Esau (Gen. xxv. 26), he represented ‘ the 
soul that sees God by its purity, and spurns sensual desires.” * 

Jacob covered with the skins of kids, signifies our Lord and 
Saviour, &c.T 

The piece of money in the fish’s mouth denotes human nature 
covered with vicious passions, ὅτε. ὦ 

They that are pregnant, and such as give suck (Matth. xxiv. 
19), are souls that bear the divine love, as it were, in the uterus; 
without having the confidence and courage to make an open con- 
fession, and earnestly to contend for it.|| 

The two thieves crucified with our Lord, denote the Jewish 
and Gentile nations.§ 

These are not examples of his usual method, but deviations 
from it. Notwithstanding their manifest absurdity, they form no 
equivalent counterpoise to the numerous specimens of sound and 
satisfactory exegesis conducted agreeably to right hermeneutical 
maxims.¢ 

Pelagius.—Pelagius wrote commentaries on all the epistles of 
St. Paul except that to the Hebrews. These are still extant, in 
the form of scholia or short notes. Formerly they were attri- 
buted to Jerome, and inserted in his works; until Vossius proved 
to the satisfaction of all, that they did not proceed from Jerome, 
but Pelagius. It is matter of regret that they were revised and 
altered by Cassiodorus. His exposition of the epistle to the Ro- 
mans has been most interpolated. Cassiodorus admits, that he 
purged it from the Pelagian poison. Pelagius took for the basis 
of his annotations the Italic version, because the Greek language 

* 3 vets ὁ βλίπων bor καθαρότηςι wrigvitss τὰ παθητὰ γασεριμοῦργα. Lib. i.ep. 192. 


This is founded upon an erroneous derivation of the word Israel, which he makes to 
be compounded of 5x ΣΙ ΝῪ, to see God. 
ὃν vt 


+ Lib. i. ep. 193, p. 57. + Lib. i. ep. 206, pp. 60, 1. 

|] Lib. i. ep. 211, p. 62. § Lib. i. ep. 255, p. 70. 

4] See the treatise of H. A. Niemeyer, de Isidori Pelusiote vita, scriptis, et doctrina, 
comment. ἄς. Halse, 1825, Svo. 
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was not generally known. But there is little doubt of his being 
acquainted with the original, since he sometimes, though rarely, 
quotes it. ‘The commentaries in question furnish a specimen of 
short, simple exposition, unentangled by allegorising, or by di- 
gressions. ‘The literal sense is uniformly investigated without 
parade, and presented without ostentation. The writer calmly 
and carefully inquires into the meaning of the written words, 
avoiding divergence into extraneous matters. 

The doctrinal system of Pelagius is closely connected with his 
mode of interpretation ; and it is interesting to trace the different 
results to which the Augustinian and Pelagian interpretation, 
under the influence of particular theological creeds, conducted 
these opponents. Pelagius wanted the speculative, systematic, 
logical ability of Augustine. He wanted, too, the deep-toned 
piety of the latter, and hence he frequently missed the true sense. 
The experience of the Christian recorded and described by the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, found not the same response in his 
bosom, as in that of his adversary. He attributed, therefore, to 
the working of man, what the other ascribed to the sovereign 
grace of God. His mind was directed to the practical utility of 
Scripture, with a partial view; for he sought to remove many 
things which might give offence. He wished to give prominence 
to a truth as useful and edifying in its application to the life, 
more than in its relation to the glory of God,. and the demerit of 
man. Sometimes we can detect an endeavour to escape, as it 
were, from the full sense of Scripture, and to soften down ex- 
pressions apparently harsh and strong.* 

The following speeimens have been selected for the purpose of 
shewing the nature of his exegesis. 

In his commentary on the epistle to the Romans, v. 18, “ There- 
Sore as by the offence of one, upon all men to condemnation; so 
also by the justice of one, upon all men to justification of life. 
‘ Death reigned,’ is understood to the former clause ; to the lat- 
ter, ‘ grace reigned.’ The apostle asks above, 719 God unright- 
eous who taketh vengeance? and he adds, God forbid (iil. 5, 6 :) 
how can he condemn all men on account of the sin of one man, 
viz. Adam, when all are not justified even by the righteousness 
of one, viz. Christ? By all, the writer does not mean all gene- 


* The prominent mental traits of Pclagius and Augustine, which were closely 
united with their different creeds, are touched with a masterly hand by Neander, 
Band ii. 3, pp. 1194-1216. 
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rally, but a multitude ef every part. If this be not the sense, 
then all are found to be justified in Christ, just as they are con- 
demned in Adam ; and there will be no need of punishing them 
farther. For as by the disobedience of one man, many were con- 
stituted sinners: 80 also by the obedience of one, many shall be 
constituted just. As, after the example of Adam’s disobedience, 
many sinned: so also by the obedience of Christ, are many jus- 
tified; for great is the crime of disobedience which kills so many.” * 
The reader will perceive that Pelagius had obscure, imperfect, 
and erroneous views of the apostle’s meaning in these two verses. 
It is necessary, however, to read the arene given of the whole 
section, chap. v. 12-21.+ 

In commenting upon 1 Cor. ii. 14, we find these words. “ Bué 
the animal man does not perceive the things that belong to the 
Spirit of God. He who has not the Spirit of God is an animal 
man ; because he lives after the fashion of animals, thinking that 
there is nothing after death. As an animal, therefore, he gives 
himself up to the indulgence of his carnal desires. Such an one 
will perish everlastingly. For tt is foolishness to him, and he 
cannot understand: because tt is spiritually examined. It ap- 
pears foolishness to him, first, that he who suffered, died, and 
rose again, is now preached as the Lord of the whole creation. 
Secondly, it appears folly in his eyes to despise his own posses- 
sions, to give the cheek to him that smites, and to obey other 
like commands of Christ.” ὦ 


* Igitur sicut per unius delictum, in omnes homines in condemnationem ; sic et per 
unjus justitiam in omnes homines in justificationem vite.) Mors regnavit; subauditur, 
ita et per justificationem gratia regnavit. Itemque superius dicit; numquid iniquus 
deus qui infert iram; et adjecit: absit: quomodo potest unius delicto Adm, omnes 
homines condemnare, cum nec unius Christi justitia, omnes homines justificati sunt ὃ 
Omues autem dicens, non generaliter dicit, sed uniuscujusque partis significat multi- 
tudinem. Alioquin inveniuntur omnes homines justificati in Christo, sicut et in Adam 
condemnati ; et non erit ultra qui puniatar. Sicut enim per inobedientiam unius 
hominis, peccatores constituti sunt multi; ita et per unius obedientiam justi consti- 
tuentur multi.) Sicut exemplo inobedientis Adams, peccaverunt multi; ita et Christi 
obedientia justificantur multi. Grande enim crimen inobedienti est, quod tantos oc- 
cidit. (Printed in the Paris edition of Jerome’s works, 1533, vol. ix. p. 122.) 

+ See Wiggers’s Historical Presentation of Augustinism and Pelagianism; trans- 
lated from the German, with notes and additions by Rev. R. Emerson, Prof. of Eccl. 
Hist. Andover, 8vo, 1840, pp. 299-301. Whoever desires to enter deeply into the na- 
ture of these opposing systems, should by all means read this treatise, which almost 
exhausts the subject. The writer has a Pelagian leaning. 

ΣΦ Animalis autem homo non percipit ea que sunt spiritus Dei.) Qui spiritum Dei 
non habct, animalis est ; quia animalium ritu versatur, qui putat nihil esse post mor- 
tem. Et ideo ut animal, ventri libidinique committit sc, eterna morte periturus. 
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Julian.— Julian was bishop of Eclanum in Apulia; but when 
the Pelagians were condemned by Pope Zosimus, a.p. 418, he 
was deprived of his episcopal dignity, and expelled Italy. His 
theological system was the same as that of Pelagius; his mode 
of interpretation the grammatico-historical. Very copious frag- 
ments of his controversial treatises against Augustine are pre- 
served in the unfinished work of the latter against Julian.* He 
has been censured for loquacity.t His verbosity and tediousness 
present, indeed, a remarkable contrast to the condensation and 
brevity of Pelagius. Still he was no mean interpreter.{ Gen- 
nadius || mentions him as one of the chief expositors of Scripture; 
and were his writings in a complete state, they would be found 
to contain much that is sound and valuable. His doctrinal sys- 
tem, as in the case of Pelagius, had a prejudicial influence on the 
character of his exegesis. His theology was often erroneous ; 
and his hermeneutical procedure proportionately perverse. 

Vincentius Lirinensis (+450.) — Vincentius Lirinensis, so 
called from his having belonged to a monastery in the isle of 
Lerins, is the well-known writer of a treatise entitled Commoni- 
torium. ** The design of this little treatise,” says Mr. Reeves, 


Stultitia est enim illi et non potest intelligere, quia spiritualiter examinatur.) Stul- 
titia illi videtur, primo, quod ille qui et passus et mortuus est et resurrexit, totius 
creature nunc dominus preedicetur. Secundo, contemnere propria bona, alteri pre- 
bere maxillam ; et cetera his similia Christi mandata. (Jerome's Works, Paris edition, 
vol, ix. p. 133.) 

* Julian wrote four books against Augustine’s first book De Nuptiis et Concupis- 
centid. These Augustine undertook to refute in six books against Julian the Pela- 
gian, printed in the 7th vol. of the Paris edition (1616) of Augustine’s works, Julian 
again wrote eight books against Augustine’s second book on marriage and concupis- 
cence, which the latter undertook to refute, but death put a stop to the refutation 
before it was finished. Hence it is called opus imperfectum. This unfinished treatise 
against Julian, consisting of two books, is printed at the end of the 10th vol. of the 
Paris edition already referred to. It is somewhat in the form of adialogue. First, 
Julian’s words are given; next Augustine’s reply. “ His” (octo libris Juliani), says 
Augustine, “ nunc respondeo, ejus verba proponens, eisque subjungens responsionem 
meam ad loca singula,” &c. Free will, original sin, predestination, &c. &c. are the 
topics chiefly discussed. Rosenmiiller (Hist. Interpret. pars. iii. p. 537 et seq.) has 
given copious extracts. 

+ Julfanus alios octo (libros) nimia loquacitate conscripsit. August. adversus Julia- 
num, lib. i. sub. init. 

t “ Julian was an acute, philosophic genius, an adroit dialectician, and therefore by 
far the most formidable antagonist of Augustine. In the knowledge of languages and 
in classical cultivation, he far surpassed the bishop of Hippo. Besides this, he was 
not destitute of eloquence, but was also just as often a sophist.” Wiggers's Augus- 
tinism and Pelagianism, translated by Emerson, p. 50. Compare also Neander, Band 
ii. Abtheil 3, p. 1245. 

J) De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, cap. xlv. 
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ἐς is to deliver well-disposed Christians from the false and per- 
plexing glosses of Heretics ; and to shew them how, and when, 
they may rest satisfied in their Creed, without any farther doubt 
or scruple about it; notwithstanding all the loud and dazzling 
pretences to Infallibility, or such as set up for a discovery of 
New matters of faith. The rules he prescribes for coming to 
this indubitable certainty, are these two,— First, that we settle 
our faith upon the authority of Scripture. Secondly, upon the 
tradition of the Catholic church. But since men will be putting 
the question— If the canon of Scripture be perfect, and abun- 
dantly sufficient in all respects, what need can there be of eccle- 
siastical tradition? he answers— For finding out the true sense 
of Scripture, which is differently interpreted by Novatianus, 
Photinus, Sabellius, and other heretics. After which he tells us 
what he means by ecclestastical tradition: Quod ubique, quod 
semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est. That which hath anti- 
quity, universality, and the consent of all joining in the belief 
of tt.”* The object of the treatise is briefly to shew, how the 
true Catholic faith, which has been preserved by the Bible and 
by tradition, is to be distinguished from the doctrine of heretics. 
In it is embodied the prevailing belief of the Latin church from 
Irenzeus and Tertullian downward, respecting the relation which 
tradition bears to the holy Scriptures. It may be regarded as 
the text-book of ecclesiastico-traditional interpretation. Hence 
it has ever been highly prized by those who attribute great au- 
thority to the church, or rather to its bishops and presbyters.f 
The following extracts shew the sentiments advanced by this 
writer. ‘‘I have been at great pains, and often made it my par- 
ticular business to consult very many persons of the highest rank 
for piety and learning, about a certain general rule to distinguish 
the true Catholic faith from the depravations of heresy ; and 
after repeated inquiries, the sum of all their answers amounted to 
this, that if I, or any other Christian would discover the artifice 
of growing heretics, and keep out of their snares, and continue 
perfectly sound in the right faith; the way by God’s grace is to 


* The Apologies of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Minucius Felix, in defence of 
the Christian religion, with the Commonitory of Vincentius Lerinensis, concerning 
the primitive rule of faith, translated from their originals, &c. &c. by William Reeves, 
M.A. Rector of Craneford, in Middlesex, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1709. See the pre- 
liminary discourse to Vincentius, vol. ii. p. 182. 

{ It was called forth by the Semipclagian controversy. Compare Neander, ii. 3, 
pp: 1326, 7. 
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secure it upon these two foundations. First, Upon the axthority 
of the Holy Scripture ; and after that, upon the tradition of the 
Catholic church.”* ‘ Not as if the canon of Scripture was not 
in itself a sufficient and adequate rule in all things ; but because 
so many have made bold to interpret the sacred text according to 
their own caprice, and thereby have pestered the world with such 
swarms of opinions that men hardly know what to believe. For 
this reason, therefore, it is necessary, that we should make the 
sense of the church our only rule to go by, for understanding the 
sense of divine Scripture.” ἢ 
“« And for us who are in the bosom of the Catholic church, it 
ought to be.our principal care to choose such doctrines as we find 
to have been believed in all places, at all times, and by all the 
JSaithful ;’t ‘First, whatever was anciently decreed by the au- 
thority of all the bishops of the Catholic church met together in 
a general council. Secondly, in case any new question arise not 
determined by such a council, there we are to have recourse to 
the opinions of the holy fathers; of those only I mean, who at 
different times, and in different places, have continued stedfast in 
the unity of the faith and in the communion of the church, and were 
looked upon as the most approved doctors of their age.” || 


Before proceeding to the history of Biblical interpretation in 
the sixth century, we shall refer to a practice which took its rise 


* Sepe igitur magno studio et samma attentione perquirens a quamplurimis sanc- 
titate et doctrina prestantibus viris, quonam modo possim certa quadam et quasi ge- 
nerali et regulari via Catholicew fidei veritatem ab hxretice pravitatis falsitate discer- 
nere, hujusmodi semper responsum ab omnibus fere retuli, quod sive ego, sive quis 
vellet exsurgentium hsreticorum fraudes deprehendere, laqueosque vitare, et in fide 
sana sanus atque integer permanere, duplici modo munire fidem suam Domino adju- 
vante debere: primum, scilicet, diving legis auctoritate, tum deinde ecclesia Catho- 
lice traditione. Cap. i. p. 250. (From the edition printed in the Biblioth. Vet. patr. 
Lugduni, 1677, vol. vii.) The English translations are from Reeves, wh a very few 
verbal omissions. 

+ Non quia canon solus non sibi ad universa sufficiat, sed quia verba divina pro suo 
plerique arbitatru interpretantes, varias opiniones erroresque concipiant. Atque ideo 
necesse sit, ut ad unam ecclesiastici sensus regulam Scripture celestis intelligentia 
dirigatur. Cap. 41, p. 262. 

t In ipsa item Catholica ecclesia magnopere curandum est, ut id teneamus quod 
abique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus, creditum est. Cap. 3, p. 250. 

ἢ Primum, si quid esset antiquitus ab omnibus ecclesi# Catholicw sacerdotibus uni- 
versalis concilii auctoritate decretum. Deinde, si qua nova exsurgeret queestio ubi id 
minime reperiretur, recurrendum ad sanctorum patrum sententias, eorum duntaxat qui 
suis quique temporibus et locis, in unitate communionis, et fidei permanentes, magistri 
probebiles extitissent. “Cap. 41, p. 262. 
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about this time in the Greek church, viz. that of making extracts 
from the commentaries of preceding fathers. ‘These were called 
σειραὶγ and in Latin catene, chains. When the annotations of 
several writers upon one book of Scripture were collected and 
arranged in succession, all of them together received the appel- 
lation of a chain upon that book. The annotators taken sepa- 
rately, were the links; as an entire connected series, they were 
the chain itself. The catenz are of various kinds. In some, 
the words of the fathers from whom they were compiled are 
presented in a mutilated state, and not as they were originally 
written. Sometimes the bare exposition is given, without the 
reasons by which it is supported. Sometimes we find that the 
opinions of different writers are confounded ; that being assigned 
to one, which properly belongs to another. By far the greater 
number appear to have been hastily and negligently made, with 
80 Many omissions, corruptions, and errors, that they cannot be 
relied upon. Still they are not without utility. They have pre- 
served many remarks which would otherwise have been lost ; and 
have assisted the critic by supplying him with various readings. 
Their relation to the history of Biblical interpretation is obvious. 
The compilers, intent upon the sole business of making excerpts, 
have seldom given their own sentiments or judgment, but contented — 
themselves with the mechanical labour of arrangement. And had 
they performed even this with care and accuracy, they had de- 
served commendation. Had they exhibited the words of the 
fathers fairly and fully, without corruption or depravation, giving 
to each his own, their labours would have been valuable. But 
such a course they did not follow. Ignorant as they frequently 
were, they added negligence to their ignorance. 

The first individual who adopted the practice of making ca- 
ten@ is supposed by some to have been Olympiodorus-in the 
sixth century ; but the basis of this opinion is certainly unsound. 
Others make Procopius of Gaza to have been the first compiler, 
although Andreas of Czesarea preceded him. 

The custom soon became general, especially as sacred lite- 
rature rapidly declined in the sixth century. When the thick 
darkness which afterwards enveloped the western church set in, 
the study of the Bible was discouraged by the bishops of Rome. 
Knowledge was withdrawn from the people, that they might learn 
to look up to the spiritual lords of their consciences with super- 
stitious admiration ; and to be entirely submissive beneath their 
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ghostly thraldom. The very compilation of catene shews the 
degeneracy of the age. Every thing connected with the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures was supposed to be anticipated and 
exhausted. The preceding fathers were thought to leave little 
or nothing for their successors to do in the same department. 
It was enough to read and digest their comments. The source 
of the catene was, for the most part, either Origen or Chrysos- 
tom; and each was named after the original writer. Of these 
works many are still in manuscript ; some have been printed.* 

Andreas.— Andreas, bishop of Czsarea in Cappadocia, be- 
longed to the latter part of the fifth century and the beginning 
of the sixth. He is known as the author of a commentary on 
the Apocalypse. In the preface he states, that he made use 
of the writings of Cyril of Alexandria, Gregory the theologian, 
Hippolytus, Irenzeus, Methodius, and Papias; so that it is rather 
a catena than an original work. According to Andreas, the sense 
of Scripture is threefold, viz. literal, tropological, and mystical 
or anagogical. In explaining the Apocalypse, he chiefly insists 
upon the last. He is therefore to be classed among the allego- 
rising interpreters. Rosenmiiller has justly remarked, that the 
chief use of this commentary is in the criticism of the text, be- 
cause the original Greek is given. It may be regarded as equal 
in value to a MS. of the same age. 

Cassiodorus or Cassiodorius (+562.)— Magnus Aurelius Cas- 
siodorus, usually called the Senator, was born at Syllacium, a 
city of Lower Italy, about the year 470 a. ἢ.» and lived to a great 
age. In the preface to his work De Institutione Divinarum 
Scripturarum, he mentions his desire to establish a school at 
Rome similar to those of Alexandria and Nisibis, where there 
should be masters to give instructions in the Christian religion. 
In consequence, however, of the wars and contentions in Italy, 
he was unable to carry his purpose into execution. To supply in 
some measure the place of a master, he wrote ‘ those introduc- 
tory books,” as he calls them.f The work so styled consists of 
two parts, in the first of which, he enumerates the books of the 
Bible, and the principal commentators on each. The fathers are 
recommended as the chief helps to the understanding of the Scrip- 
tures; and whilst he praises those belonging to both the Greek 


* See a copious list of catene upon the books of Scripture, in Fabricii Bibliotheca 
Greca, ed Harles, vol. viii. pp. 637-700. 

+ See the preface to his Jnstitutio Divinarum Scripturarum, pp. 847-854. (Opera, 
Aurelia Allobrogorum, 1622, 8vo.) 
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and Latin church, he professes his intention to follow the latter. 
As far as we can judge, he was an advocate for the literal method 
of interpretation. He refers particularly to the criticism of the 
text, recommending a careful collation of MSS. for the purpose 
of emendation. On the whole it would appear, that he was not 
addicted to allegorising. Hence he does not recommend allego- 
rical interpreters, but rather such as evinced attachment to the 
plain, obvious sense. Thus he prefers Jerome as “" planus, doc- 
tus, dulcis,” as also Augustine.* Hilary, though commended, 
is characterised as ‘‘ nimid profunditate subtilis et cautissimus 
disputator ; 7 whilst ‘ Origen must be read cautiously and pru- 
dently, lest we take in the poison as well as the wholesome juice.” ὦ 
In his commentary on the Psalms, he usually follows Augustine. 
His ‘ complexions” on the Epistles, Acts, and Apocalypse, are 
the best of his works. They are a sort of paraphrase, giving 
the meaning of the text without a close adherence to the words. 
Without exhibiting acuteness or power of intellect, they shew 
good sense and piety. Their chief defect is jejuneness. 

Gregory.—Gregory the Great, who filled the see of Rome at 
the commencement of the sixth century, obtained great reputa- 
tion as an expositor, and had many imitators in the Latin church. 
Extracts were made from his works; translations of them into 
various languages, such as the German and Swedish, are even 
said to have appeared. In the increasing darkness of the west, 
he was admired as an oracle. And yet he was not possessed 
either of erudition, or acuteness. His skill as an interpreter was 
not great; nor was he peculiarly fitted for the work of a com- 
mentator. His piety, however, seems to have been sincere, and 
his modesty in expounding remarkable, when we consider the 
high station he occupied, and the ambition of his public character. 
Thus he confesses, that at first he despaired of his competency 
to open up the meaning of Job. 

His chief exegetical works are his Moralia on Job ; his homt- 
lies on the prophet Ezekiel; and forty homilies on the gospels. 
In these we meet with several just and beautiful sentiments re- 
specting the Holy Scriptures, which shew a right perception of 
their nature, consistency, and value. The method of interpreta- 
tion which he followed is thus stated by himself. 

“ It is to be observed, that we survey some things in the way 


* Cap. 22. + Cap. 18. 
Ζ Caute sapienterque legendus est, ut sic inde succos saluberrimos assumamus, nec 
pariter ejus venena perfidiz vitee nostre contraria sorbeamus. Cap. 1. 
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of historical exposition ; others we examine allegorically, by ty- 
pical investigation ; others we discuss by the sole instruments of 
allegorical morality ; whilst we anxiously search out some in the 
three methods together. First we lay the foundations of the 
history ; then by a typical signification we raise up the fabric of 
the mind into the citadel of faith; and lastly, by the grace of 
morality we cover the edifice, superinducing as it were a colour 
over it.” © ' 

Although Gregory follows the example of his predecessors in 
this threefold division, other statements would lead us to expect 
less extravagance in its application. He did not cast aside the 
truth of the history, or the literal sense. Thus we find him as- 
sert, ‘ In the words of Scripture the truth of the history must 
first be preserved, and afterwards the spiritual sense of allegory 
must be sought. For the fruit of allegory is sweetly plucked, 
when it is previously made firm by history in the root of truth.” 

‘‘ The interpretation of holy Scripture must be so carefully 
balanced between the text and mystery, that, by adjusting the 
scales equally on both sides, it be neither weighed down by a 
load of too much discussion, nor lose its significancy and become 
empty by indolent torpor.”{ ““ We especially desire that the 
person who raises his mind to the spiritual sense of Scripture 
should not cease to respect the history.” | 

But notwithstanding the valuable remarks interspersed through- 
out the works ef Gregory, and the just principles of exposition of 
which he had an occasional though faint perception, his exegesis 
is essentially allegorical. He did not follow sound hermeneutical 


* Sciendam vero est, quod quedam historica expositione transcurrimus; et per 
allegoriam quedam typici investigatione perscrutamur, quedam per sola allegoricm 
moralitatis instrumenta disoutimus, nonnulla autem per cuncta simu! sollicitius exqui- 
rentes tripliciter indagamus. Nam primum quidem, fundamenta historis ponimus : 
deinde per significationem typicam, in arcem fidei fabricam mentis erigimus ; ad ex- 
tremum quoque, per moralitatis gratiam quasi superducto eedificium colore vestimus. 
Epistola in expositionem beati Job ad Leandrum episcopum, eaput iii. vol. i. (Opera 
Omnia, Lugduni, 1551, 2 vols. fol.) 

¢ In verbis sacri eloquii prius servanda est veritas historim, et postmodum requi- 
renda spiritalis intelligentia allegoris. Tunc namque allegories fructus suaviter car- 
pitur, cum prius per historiam in veritatis radice solidatur. In Evangelia hom. xh 
vol. ii. p. 133. 

Φ Intellectus sacri eloquii inter textum ot mysterium tanta est libratione pensandus, 
ut utriusque partes lance moderate, hunc neque nimis discussionis pondus deprimat, 
heque rursus torpor incurise vacuum relinquet. Moralia in Job, lib. xxi. cap. i. vol. £ 
p. 124. 

i Hoc tamen magnopere petimus, ut qui ad spiritalem intelligentiam mentcm suble- 
vat, a veneratione historia non recedat. Moralia, lib. i. 56. 
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maxims, but mistook the very nature of interpretation. This is 
manifest from such specimens as these. In explaining Job i. 2 
allegorically, the seven sons of Job denote the apostles, endowed 
with the perfection of grace by the Holy Spirit. The three 
daughters of Job signify the body of believers, who, though some- 
what weak, do yet hold the faith of the holy Trinity. By the 
seven sons, therefore, the order of preachers is designated; by 
the three daughters the multitude of hearers.* According to the 
morai interpretation, the seven sons are the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit ; the three daughters, faith, hope, and charity.f The 
sheep, camels, and oxen mentioned in the third verse of the first 
chapter, are allegorically interpreted in the following manner. 
The sheep represent “Ἅ the perfect innocence of some, which 
comes to the perception of grace from the pastures of the law;’ tf 
the camels are the vicious Gentiles, or the Samaritans ;|| the asses 
are the foolish, stupid Gentiles.§ By the three friends of Job 
are signified ‘* heretics who under the appearance of giving good 
advice, lead astray.” ἢ 

His homilies on Ezekiel have little intrinsic value, for although 
he endeavours to set forth the historic sense, he seeks out the 
mystical and moral with allegorising propensity. 

The homilies on the gospels have more of a practical and hor- 
tatory, than of a strictly exegetical aspect. They exhibit less 
fancy than those upon the Old Testament. 

The preceding observations and excerpts will shew, that Gre- 
gory cannot claim a high place among the expounders of Scrip- 
ture. He was deficient in learning, judgment, and perspicacity. 
It is true that he appears before us as a pious prelate; but his 
piety was of that superstitious cast which marked the early age 
of the Christian church. It was neither enlightened, nor com- 
prehensive. 

Having glanced at the chief of the fathers separately, we are 
now prepared to take a general survey of their merits and defects. 
We have alluded to them as Biblical interpreters, and examined 
the nature of their exegesis. That they were laborious, zealous, 
and diligent, cannot be denied. Their feelings were warm on 


* Moralia, lib. i. capp. xi. xii. vol. i. p. 2. + Ibid. cap. xxviii. pp. 3, 4. 

+... perfectam quorundam innocentiam exprimit, que ad perceptionem gratis ex 
legis pascuis venit. Id. cap. xiii. p. 2. 

|| Capp. xiv. xv. p. 2. § Cap. xvi. p. 2. 

q“. .. qui sub specie consulendi, agunt negotium seducendi.” Preef. in Expos. 
Job. cap. xii. 
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behalf of the religion they professed ; their eagerness to maintain 
its principles, prominent and praiseworthy. If we judge of their 
learning by the standard of the present times, it was by no means 
great; nor do their attainments appear remarkable, when tried 
by the same test. It were unfair, however, to take such a posi- 
tion from which to survey their intellectual character. They had 
acuteness, penetration, logical subtilty ; and a few were unques- 
tionably learned. But as a body, they were deficient in know- 
ledge of the original languages of the Bible. They followed no 
definite maxims of interpretation. ‘They were too prone to alle- 
gorising. Influenced doubtless by the example of the Jews, and 
‘the prevailing philosophy of the times, they carried typical inter- 
pretation to excess. Hence their acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures was neither scientific nor systematic. They did not possess 
the accomplishments or apparatus necessary to constitute able 
or skilful interpreters. Besides, their superstition, credulity, and 
folly, were notorious. Monkish notions and mystical pietism 
formed an essential part of their religious creed. Not only did 
they believe, but sanction, the working of miracles. In truth, 
many of the fathers present a marvellous compound of evange- 
lical opinions and blind devotion. We would therefore neither 
_ extol them without discrimination, nor depreciate their true ex- 
cellencies. Their attachment to Christianity was strong, and 
nobly did they stand up in defence of their religion; but with it 
they mingled heathen philosophy, and tarnished the lustre of its 
purity. As guides, they cannot be followed by the independent 
inquirer. We possess means and advantages incomparably supe- 
rior to theirs, and have consequently arrived at results, which 
they either did not see, or at least saw but afar off. When we 
have better helps at hand, why should it be thought necessary to 
rely upon them? Their voluminous works scarcely repay the 
time and toil required to peruse them. He who is prepared to 
investigate the Holy Scriptures, need not expect, in patristic lite- 
rature, such expositions as shall stand the test of enlightened cri- 
ticism. In some cases, it is useful to know the fathers’ senti- 
ments — to be acquainted with their lives and writings—with the 
spirit by which they are pervaded, and the utility they are likely 
to afford; but as Biblical interpreters, they are far surpassed by 
the moderns. With the Scriptures themselves in our hands, we 
should not confine ourselves to the comments of the fathers, nor 


suppose that they were placed in more favourable circumstances 
: x 
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for ascertaining the true sense of the Word of God. Whilst we 
fully allow the intellectual acumen and logical subtilty by which 
many of them were distinguished, their knowledge of philosophy, 
their ingenuity, their skill in disputation, we must at the same 
time recollect their extravagant and fanciful opinions, their asce- 
ticism, their unscriptural notions of celibacy, and their trifling dis- 
putes respecting baptism.* They possessed many excellencies 
and virtues; but their errors were neither few nor trivial. We 
cannot venerate them as spiritual guides, nor implicitly adopt 
their sentiments. It is pleasant and profitable to peruse the beau- 
tiful homilies of Chrysostom; but even in them, many things 
are offensive to an enlightened mind. The Philocalia of Origen, 
with his treatise against Celsus, and several of his homilies, are 
the productions of a highly cultivated mind imbued with the 
varied science and subtle philosophy of the times ; but much alle- 
' gorising is interspersed throughout. Jerome had a knowledge of 
the original languages uncommon at the period in which he lived; 
but his judgment was far inferior to his linguistic attainments, 
and his skill in interpretation was not great. ‘Thousands of pas- 
sages might be readily selected in which he has missed the true 
sense whilst pursuing a devious path. Augustine, too, was well 
acquainted with Greek, and in logical ability stood preéminent 
among his contemporaries; but the hermeneutical maxims which 
he himself laid down he did not follow. He was both mystical 
and sensuous — profound and fanciful ; and it may be questioned, 
whether the vast influence his theological system has had upon 
the creeds of the West, has not tended to repress independent 
investigation, and by the darkness of its unscriptural shades 
to give plausibility to a superficial Arminianism. Theodoret, 
again, is a judicious, sober, calm writer, without unusual perspi- 
cacity or uncommon skill in developing the meaning of the Spirit. 
In short, the fathers were not interpreters who exhausted the 
sense. They left much to-be investigated by succeeding writers, 
They did not pour a flood of light upon any book of Scripture. 
- We have to begin afresh the study of the word, as if they had 
never written ; and investigate the pages of inspiration by all 
legitimate appliances. The reign of their influence over modern 
exegesis has been long and unpropitious ; — let us trust and hope, 
that it is approaching a termination. 

* On this subject the reader is referred to the masterly work of Mr. Taylor — 


“ Ancient Christianity,”— where he will find abundant cvidence of the weakness and 
false notions of the fathers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HISTORY OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION IN THE HIERARCHICAL PE- 
RIOD, OR FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY TO THE 
REFORMATION. 


In the seventh century no writer of note appears in the church. 
The names of Maximus the Confessor, Sophronius of Damascus, 
and John Philoponus, do not deserve particular mention in a 
history of Biblical interpretation. 

In the eighth century the names of Bede and Alcuin present 
themselves to our view. 

Bede (+ 735.) — Bede, usually styled the venerable, was a na- 
tive of Wearmouth in Durham, and received his education in a 
monastery of St. Peter at that place. He was born in the year 
673. His exegetical works are numerous, extending over a great 
part of the Old Testament, some of the Apocryphal books, and 
the entire New Testament. Although succeeding compilers re- 
gard him as one of the fathers, and put his expositions in catene, 
yet as his commentaries are chiefly extracted from preceding in- 
terpreters, he should rather be reckoned among the catenz-writers 
themselves than the true fathers. His book on the Hexaéme- 
ron is professedly taken from Basil, Ambrose, and Augustine. 
His exposition of the books of Samuel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Tobit, is called an allegorical exposition. In the prologue to 
Samuel, after referring to Rom. xv. 4, and 1 Cor. x. 6, he asks, 
of what use is the Jewish mode of interpretation, ‘‘ if we cannot 
bring forth the allegorical sense also, which, by reproving, in- 
structing, and comforting the soul, refreshes and revives it.”* In 
the preface to Ezra he has the following: ‘ Trusting in the Lord 
Jesus Christ as helper and comforter, that he would propitiously 
grant us to find something higher and more sacred in the marrow 
of the spiritual sense, by removing the outward rind of the letter.” f 
To the same purport is the affirmation in the prologue to Tobit. 

* Si non etiam allegoricum noverimus exsculpere sensum qui vivaciter interius cas- 
tigando, erudiendo, consolando, reficit. Prolog. in Allegor. Expos. Sam. p. 160, 
vol. iv. (Opera, Colonm Agrippinsy, 1612, 8 vols. fol.) 


+ Rotecto cortice liters, altius aliud et sacratius in medulla sensus spiritalis inve- 
nire. Pref. in Esram, p. 348, vol. iv. 
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“ And if any one can also interpret the same book allegorically, 
he sees that its internal sense excels the simplicity of the letter 
as much as apples do the leaves of the trees on which they 
grow.” * All his expositions of the Old Testament books are 
highly allegorical. This was doubtless owing to the writers whom 
he followed, and whose excesses he was not careful to avoid. He 
took their comments just as he found them, with all their fanciful 
aspects. Hence, Notker justly affirms, ‘“‘ he wrote things more 
pleasant than necessary, inasmuch as he endeavoured to convert 
simple history into allegory.” f 

In the New Testament he chiefly confined himself to extracts 
from Augustine, as is stated in the prefaces to the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistle to the Romans. Here he followed the 
grammatical method. The sources from which he drew his com- 
ments were not so allegorical as those in the Old Testament, and 
hence he produced better explications. As an interpreter of sacred 
Scripture, Bede cannot be placed in a high rank, although he 
possessed talents and learning remarkable in the age to which he 
belonged. It was the fashion to be a compiler; and he aspired to 
no higher employment, although his abilities were probably equal 
to some of the writers from whom he laboriously gleaned. 

Alcuin (+804.)— Flaccus Alcuin was a native of Yorkshire, 
and was born about the year of Bede’s death. In his native 
country he was held in so high esteem as to be intrusted with 
an embassy to Charlemagne, by Offa king of Mercia. The em- 
peror persuaded him to take up his abode at the court. He died 
in the monastery of St. Martin at Tours, a. Ὁ. 804. 

Alcuin, like Bede, was a writer of catenz. His learning was 
equal or even superior to that of his countryman; and in an age 
of general ignorance his attainments were extraordinary. But 
the practice which he adopted, of making extracts from preceding 
commentaries, puts him in the same position as his distinguished 
predecessor. The true interpretation of Scripture cannot be ad- 
vanced by this compilation-system. His knowledge of the Greek 
language, an attainment exceedingly rare in the eighth or ninth 
centuries, was probably inferior to that of Bede; but as a general 
scholar he seems to have been his superior. 

* Et si quis eundem (librum Tobie) etiam allegorice novit interpretari, quantum 
poma foliis, tantum interiorem ejus sensum videt simplicitati litera preestare. Pref. 
in Allegor, Expos. in Tobiam, pp. 347, 8, vol. iv. 


+ Scripsit magis jucunda quam necessaria, quippe qui simplicem historiam vertere 
conatus cst in allegoriam. 
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The “ interrogationes et responsiones” on the book of Gene- 
sis are a compendium of Jerome’s questions and the Moralia of 
Gregory. In Ecclesiastes he follows Jerome.* His seven books 
of Commentaries on John’s gospel are compiled from Augustine, 
Ambrose, Gregory, and Bede.f In commenting on the epistles 
to Titus and Philemon, he took Jerome for his guide; in that to 
the Hebrews, Chrysostom. 

Rhabanus Maurus (+856.)—Rhabanus Maurus was born at 
Maintz in 776. He was a pupil of Alcuin, and afterwards rose 
to be archbishop of Maintz. His learning was far superior to 
_ that of any commentator in the eighth or ninth century. He was 
acquainted not only with the Latin and Greek languages, but 
with the Hebrew and Chaldee. In consequence of his uncommon 
erudition and attainments, his works obtained greater popularity, 
and exerted much more influence than those of Bede or Alcuin. 
The chief exegetical production by which he is known is his 
Allegorie in Universam Sacram Scripturam. The following 
extract will shew the hermeneutical principles adopted in it. 

‘* Whoever desires to arrive at a knowledge of sacred Scrip- 
ture, should previously consider with attention when the narrative 
is to be understood historically, when allegorically, when ana- 
gogically, when tropologically. These four modes of understand- 
ing it, we call the four daughters of one mother wisdom ; and we 
cannot obtain a full acquaintance with all the secrets of wisdom, 
without previously knowing the four. By these, the mother wis- 
dom feeds the sons of her adoption, bestowing upon youth and 
such as are of tender age, drink, in the milk of history; on such 
as have made proficiency in faith, food in the bread of allegory. 
To the good, such as strenuously strive and labour in good works, 
she gives a satisfying portion in the savoury nourishment of ¢ro- 
pology. To those, in fine, who have raised themselves above 
the common level of humanity by a contempt of earthly things, 


* In quem librum ex Sanctorum opusculis Patrum, ac maxime de Beati Hieronymi 
Commentario, parvum composui breviarium. Pref. in Ecclesiast. 

+ “Primo omnium, Augustini suffragia querens qui majore studio hujus sancti 
Evangelii exponere nisus est sacratissima verba. Deinde ex opusculis Sancti Am- 
brosii sanctissimi Doctoris aliqua trahens, nec non ex Homeliis precipui Patris Gre- 
gorii Paps, vel ex Homeliis beati Beds Presbyteri multa assumens, aliorumque 
Sanctorum Patrum, sicut invenire potui, interpretationes posui, magis horum omnium 
sensibus et verbis utens quam mew quicquam presumptioni committens, 
cautissimo plane stilo prwvidens, divina opitulante gratia, ne quid contrarium iso: 


torum Patrum sensibus ponerem.” Epist. ad Gislam et Richtrudam, prefixed to the 
Commentary. 
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and advanced to the highest by heavenly desires, she gives the 
sober intoxication of theoretic contemplation in the wine of ana- 
gogy. . . . . »« History, which narrates examples of per- 
fect men, excites the reader to imitate their sanctity; allegory 
excites him to know the truth in the revelation of faith; tropo- 
logy encourages him to the love of virtue by improving the mo- 
rals; and anagogy ag at the longing after eternal happiness 
by revealing everlasting jo : . Since then it 
appears, that these four ee of understanding the Holy Scrip- 
tures unveil all the secret things in them, we should consider 
when they are to be understood according to one of them only, 
when according to two, when according to three, and when ac- 
cording to all the four together.” * 

After reading this passage we need not be surprised, that the 
historical sense is frequently neglected and undervalued. The 
writer in quest of a mystical meaning overlooked the obvious. ἷ 

His commentary on the gospel by Matthew was taken, accord- 
ing to his own statement, from fourteen of the fathers—eleven 
Latin, and three Greek. Their names are affixed to the extracts 
made from their works. What is added by himself he has marked 
with his own name. His compilations contain much that is ex- 
cellent belonging to a former period. Above all, they served to 
diffuse a practical, Christian spirit. 

Walafrid Strabo (1849). --- Strabo was a pupil of Rhaban 


* Quisquis ad sacree Scripture notitiam desiderat pervenire, prius diligenter consi- 
deret, quando historice, quando allegorice, quando anagogice, quando tropologice suam 
narrationem contexat. Has namque quatuor intelligentias, viz. historiam, allegoriam, 
tropologiam, anagogiam, quatuor matris sapientise filias vocamus, ad ee inquisitio- 
nem plena ipsarum agnitio, totius quod ei inest secreti sic manifestatio, nisi illarum 
prius inquisita cognitione, pertingere nequimus. Mater quippe sapientia per haa, 
adoptionis filios pascit, conferens incipientibus atque teneris, potum in lacte histories ; 
in fide autem proficientibus, cibum in pane allegorix ; bonis vero et strenue operanti- 
bus et operibus bonis insudantibus, satietatem in sapida refectione tropologia; illis 
denique, qui et ab imis per contemptum terrenorum suspensi, et ad summa per ce- 
leste desiderium sunt provecti, sobriam theoricw contemplationis ebrietatem in vino 
anagogix. - « Historia namque perfectorum exempla que narrat, legentem 
ad imitationem sanctitatis excitat: allegoria in fidei revelatione ad cognitionem veri- 
tatis: tropologia in instructione morum ad amorem virtutis: anagogia in manifesta- 
tione sempiternorum gaudiorum ad desiderium sterne felicitatis. . . Cum 
igitur constet has quatuor sacre Scripturaw intelligentias, omne quod et ieee secre- 
tum revelare; nobis considerandum est, quando secundum unam solam, quando secun- 
dum duas, atmo secundum tres, quando etiam secundum omnes simul quatuor, intel- 
ligi velit. Tom. 5, p. 749 (Opera, Colonia Agripping, 1626, 6 vols. fol.) 

+ Sepe cnim in quibusdam locis et historia servanda est et allegoria, ct sxpe in 
quibusdam, sola cxquircnda est allegoria, ὅς. 
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Maurus, and afterwards abbot of Reichenau near Constance. 
He obtained great fame from a commentary on the Bible called 
Glossa Ordinaria, which was compiled from the writings of the 
fathers, especially the commentaries of his preceptor. The epithet 
ordinaria shews its popularity. It was, says Neander, ‘ the 
ordinary exegetical hand-book of the medizval age.” So great 
was the value attached to it, that Peter Lombard was wont to call 
it, by way of eminence, auctoritas. ‘Thomas Aquinas explains 
its text, as if it were the text of Scripture itself. For the period 
of six centuries it was regarded as nothing less than an oracle. 
It has been thought, however, not without reason, that the work 
proceeded in its present form from several persons, by whom it 
was successively enlarged. Its value is small. Unlike a true 
glossary, it is not limited to an explanation of the letter of the 
text, but contains distinctions and subtilties of no utility. The 
origin of these gloss@ is a proof of the increasing ignorance, de- 
generacy, and indolence of the age. When the catene began to 
be too copious, a demand was made for their abridgment, that 
they might be more easily used. Thus the glosses were compiled 
from compilations. They were extracts from extracts. ‘The 
glossa ordinaria of Strabo was a marginal gloss distinguished 
from the interlineary by its position in regard to the text. The 
former was written at the side of the text; the latter, between 
the lines. The first interlineary gloss was made by Anselm, at 
the beginning of the 12th century. 

Druthmar (+850.)—Christian Druthmar, surnamed the gram- 
marian, was a Benedictine monk belonging to Corbie in Aqui- 
tania, and flourished about the middle of the ninth century. 
As an interpreter of Scripture he forms a rare exception to the 
times in which he lived. He followed the grammatical method. 
Not contented, too, with the mechanical task of compilation, he 
exercised his own independent judgment, and produced a spe- 
cimen of commentary equalled by none of the Latins in the 
middle ages. His knowledge of the Greek language was fun- 
damental, as is seen by the frequent adduction and explanation 
of the original words. When asked why he undertook a com- 
mentary on the four gospels after Jerome, he replied, that the 
latter had omitted many words as unimportant. The following 
extract from the Prologue gives his reason for following the his- 
toric, rather than the spiritual sense. ‘ I have studied to follow 
the historic more than the spiritual sense, because it seems to me 
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trrational to seek for spiritual knowledge in any book, and to 
be utterly ignorant of the historical ; since history is the founda- 
tion of all knowledge. The latter, therefore, should be first 
investigated and embraced ; for without it, one cannot pass with 
security to any other explication.” * 

His exposition of Matthew xxvi. 26, &c., opposed as it is to 
the dogma of transubstantiation, gave great offence to the adhe- 
rents of the Romish church; and they charged the editor Sece- 
rius with corrupting the place. It was abundantly proved, how- 
ever,f that Druthmar’s words were fairly given.f 

Claudius.— The celebrated Claudius bishop of Turin, by birth 
a Spaniard, is known as the author of a commentary on the epistle 
to the Galatians. It is chiefly extracted from Jerome and Au- 
gustine. A few remarks of his own are subjoined. 

It is not necessary to mention the mere writers of catenz in 
this century, such as Smaragdus, Florus Magister, Haimo, 
Remigius, Sedulius, and Paschasius Radbert, the last of whom, 
though objecting to the name of a compiler, is nothing more; as 
his commentary on Matthew is taken from Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, and Bede. 

Gicumenius.— To the tenth century belongs C&cumenius, 
bishop of Tricca in Thessaly, whose compilation from the exe- 
getical works of the earlier fathers is among the most copious 
extant. That it proceeded from one author, is proved by the 
similarity of method and expression apparent throughout. The 
writer has occasionally given his own opinion. In doing so he 
has such phrases as, ‘‘ I think,” ‘‘ with all these expositions take 
the following also if you wish.” || The commentaries in question 
embrace the Acts of the Apostles, the Pauline and all the Ca- 
tholic epistles. The names of the original writers are not always 
given, and their words are often epitomised. The commentaries 
of Chrysostom are the principal source from which the extracts 
are taken. Cyril of Jerusalem, Basil, the two Gregorys, Isidore, 
Methodius, Photius, Athanasius, and Theodoret have also been 


* Studui plus historicum sensum sequi quam spiritalem, quia irrationabile mihi vi- 
detur, spiritalem intelligentiam in libro aliquo querere, et historicam penitus ignorare, 
quum historia fundamentum omnis intelligentiz sit, et ipsa primitus querenda, et 
amplexanda, et sinc ipsa, perfecte ad aliam non posse transiri. Prolog. in Commen- 
tar. in Evang. Matthxi. Bibliotheca Vet. Patrum. tom. xv. p. 86. 

+ By Edmund Albertinus, who published an edition at Strasburg, a. p. 1514. 

~ Sce Rosenmiller’s Historia Interpret. part v. p. 161 et seq. 

I] ive νομίξω mm μιτὰ πάντων καὶ ταῦτα digas εἰ βούλει. 


ga 
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used. The various explanations are linked together without re- 
gard to their agreement or contrariety, by such words as ‘ an- 
other,” ‘ otherwise,” ““ and otherwise ;’* and sometimes they 
amount to ten in one place. The reader is generally left to choose 
for himself; for GScumenius seldom prefers one to another. The 
method of interpretation is grammatical, as might be inferred 
from the chief source from which the compilation is drawn. Al- 
though we have little means of ascertaining the independent exe- 
gesis of the compiler himself, yet we may reasonably infer that 
it coincided with Chrysostom’s. To the industry of Gicumenius 
we are indebted for a valuable and useful series of commentaries 
upon the New Testament epistles, forming the fullest catena 
extant. 

Arethas.—To the same century belongs Arethas, bishop of 
Ceesarea in Cappadocia, author of a commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse, which, in printed editions, is generally subjoined to the com- 
mentaries of Ciicumenius in order to complete them. It consists 
of extracts put together in the same manner as those of the bishop 
of Tricca, but drawn from a different source. The commentary 
of Andreas, who was bishop of the same place in the end of the 
fifth or beginning of the sixth century, forms the basis of this. 
The other fathers from whom excerpts are taken are Basil, Cyril, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Hippolytus, &c. The work contains many 
annotations worthy of attention, and is superior to that of Aris- 
teas. 

In the tenth century we also meet with Notker, surnamed 
Balbulus, a Benedictine monk of St. Gallen, and afterwards 
bishop of Luttich, who died a.p. 912. His book entitled, No- 
tatio de illustribus viris, qui ex intentione Sacras scripturas 
exponebant, aut ex occasione quasdam sententias divine auc- 
toritatis explanabant, contains, among other topics, a list of 
writers from Origen to Rhaban Maurus, with notices of their 
merits. 

Theophylact.— Theophylact, archbishop of Achrida in Bul- 
garia, whence he is frequently styled Vulgarius, is generally said 
to be the last of the fathers. He is the author of commentaries 
on Hosea, Habakkuk, Jonah, Nahum, and Micah in the Old 
Testament; and on the four gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Pauline and other epistles in the New. These are extracted 
from the earlier fathers, especially Chrysostom, and are so ar- 

*"AdAG—"AAAwS — χαὶ ἄλλως. 
Y 
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ranged as to form a continuous exposition. The author has occa- 
sionally given his own sentiments, and exercised more independent 
thought than the generality of catenw-writers. On several oc- 
casions he ventures to differ from Chrysostom. The commentaries 
on the five minor prophets are of little use. Those on the New 
Testament are valuable and important. Here the grammatical 
method of interpretation is chiefly followed, although some speci- 
mens of allegorising occur in the gospels. In expounding the 
Pauline epistles he seldom deviates from his general method ; 
and there his skill in exegesis is most apparent. His explana- 
tions are concise, clear, and apposite, amply deserving of perusal. 
The circumstance of the extracts being taken from Chrysostom, 
is rather a commendation than otherwise; for thus the time of the 
student who desires to know the sentiments of the Constantino- 
politan archbishop is saved. ‘The interpretations are here exhi- 
bited in shorter compass, than in the voluminous works of the 
original author. We would therefore recommend the commen- 
taries of Theophylact to the Biblical student. They may be 
fairly classed with those of Gicumenius. Both follow the gram- 
matical method of exposition ; both are founded upon Chrysostom 
more than any or all of the other fathers. We prefer the sim- 
plicity and brevity of Theophylact to the profuseness of (ου- 
menius. 

Lanfranc. — Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, is the author 
of a commentary on Paul’s epistles. It is in the form of a gloss, 
consisting of excerpts from Ambrose and Augustine, occasionally 
also from Jerome and Gregory, with remarks of his own appended. 
The citations from Ambrose are not found in the extant works of 
that father, but are taken from a commentary either lost or un- 
known. Lanfranc appears to have expended great care in emend- 
ing, no less than elucidating the text. 

Nicetas.— Nicetas, archbishop of Heraclea in Thrace, was the 
author of a catena on Job, formerly attributed to Olympiodorus; 
as also of similar commentaries on the gospel by Matthew and 
the first epistle to the Corinthians. The commentary on Job is 
chiefly taken from Olympiodorus, though Chrysostom and Poly- 
chronius are also used. It is of considerable value. Rosenmiiller 
the younger, in his scholia on Job, has given extracts from it. 

We pass over Michael Psellius of Constantinople, who lived in 
this century. 

Peter Lombard (+1164.) — In the twelfth century, Peter 
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Lombard, usually called magister sententiarum from the work 
he composed, wrote a commentary in the gloss form on the 
Psalms ; and collectanea on Paul’s epistles, extracted from Am- 
brose, Jerome, Augustine and others. He belongs to the scho- 
lastic divines. 

Euthymius Zigabenus.— Euthymius Zigabenus was a Greek 
monk of Constantinople, and commented on the Psalms, the four 
gospels, the Pauline and Catholic epistles. His catena on the 
gospels is the best. Matthzi, editor of the Greek Testament, 
has lavished many praises upon it, and although it scarcely de- 
serves so unqualified commendation, it possesses real value. The 
meaning is briefly educed in the grammatical method, and the 
connexion of the various narratives carefully indicated. Obscure 
words are explained by such as are unambiguous, and the dis- 
crepancies of the evangelists removed. A considerable number of 
allegorical and mystic interpretations are interspersed ; but this 
was the fashion of the age. Matthei prefers Euthymius to Gicu- 
menius, for acuteness, order, a knowledge of Greek, &c.; and 
his opinion seems to be just. Chrysostom was the chief source 
of this excellent compilation. * 

Rupertus (+1135.)— Rupertus was a Benedictine monk in the 
monastery of Duyts at Cologne. He is the author of numerous 
commentaries on the Old and New Testament, and also of vari- 
ous theological works. His expositions of the twelve prophets, 
Canticles, Job, Ecclesiastes, the gospel according to St. John, 
and the Apocalypse, are still extant. Although he was a mystic 
divine, yet bis method of interpretation is distinguished by its 
opposition to the prevailing system of allegorising. In the vari- 
ous prefaces he expresses himself freely with respect to the duties 
of an interpreter and the authority of the fathers. He was nota 
blind devotee of antiquity. He exercised an independent judg- 
ment in departing from the current of ecclesiastical tradition. 

Passing over Anselm, author of the glossa interlinearis, we 
proceed to the thirteenth century. 

Thomas Aquinas (+1274.)— Thomas Aquinas was an Italian 
by birth, and taught theology publicly in several academies. He 
is usually called the Angelic Doctor. He wrote various exege- 
tical works on the Old and New Testaments. The best known 
are his catena aurea on the four gospels, and his exposition of 


* Rosenmiiller has given copious extracts from Euthymius, in his Historia Intcr- 
pret. part iv. pp. 328-352. 
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St. Paul’s epistles. The learning of the Angelic Doctor was not 
great, nor was he much skilled in exegesis. The extracts of 
which his commentaries are composed are generally taken from 
Augustine, of whom he was a superstitious admirer, Bede, Al- 
cuin, Haimo, Rhaban, Remigius, &c.; and the name of every 
father is carefully added to his own words. In order to avoid 
prolixity he has epifomised their comments. Yet the catena 
is exceedingly tedious, because numerous digressions, doctrinal, 
moral, polemic, and philosophical, are introduced. The dialectic 
peculiarities and metaphysical distinctions of the schoolmen inter- 
woven with the text throughout, render it prolix. Hence there 
is little interpretation properly so called, in the works of Aquinas. 
Intent on excerpting from the fathers, and introducing into the 
text such a sense as they sanctioned, he pursued no independent 
investigation for himself. He was too firmly wedded to patristic 
authority ever to dispute or question its validity. An excessive 
veneration of antiquity, and a blind submission to the Romish 
church in all her canons, characterised the literature of the age. 
Thomas seldom indulges in mystic dreams.* The following ex- 
tract from the preface to the exposition of Paul's epistles will 
shew the general character of his exegesis. ‘‘ Possumus accipere 
quatuor causas hujus operis sc. epistolarum Pauli, quas pre ma- 
nibus habemus. Primo quidem, auctorem in vase. Secundo, 
materiam in nomine Christi que est plenitudo vasis ; quia tota 
doctrina hee, est de doctrina Christi. Tertio, modum in usu 
portationis ; traditur enim heec doctrina per modum epistolarum. 
~ . » « « « Quarto, distinctionem operis in utilitate pre- 
dicta. Scripsit enim 14 epistolas, quarum novem instruunt ec- 
clesiam gentium; quatuor prelatos et principes ecclesize, id est, 
reges ; una populum Israel, viz. que est ad Heb.i. Est enim 
hee doctrina tota de’ gratia Christi que quidem potest tripliciter 
considerari. Uno modo, secundum quod est in ipso capite, scil. 
Christo, et sic commendatur in epist. ad Heb. Alio modo, se- 
cundum quod est in membris principalibus corporis mystici, et sic 
commendatur in epistolis que sunt ad prelatos. Tertio modo, 
secundum quod in ipso corpore mystico, quod est ecclesia, et sic 
commendatur in epistolis que mittuntur ad gentiles ; quarum hec 
est distinctio. Nam ipsa gratia Christi tripliciter potest conside- 
rari. Uno modo secundum se, et sic commendatur in epist. ad 
Rom. Alio modo secundum quod est in sacramentis gratis, et 


* See Roscnmiiller’s Hist. Interpret. part v. p. 279. 
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sic commendatur in duabus epistolis ad Cor. In quarum prima, 
agitur de ipsis sacramentis, in secunda de dignitate ministrorum. 
Et in epist. ad Gal. in qua excluduntur superflua sacramenta con- 
tra illos qui volebant vetera sacramenta novis adjungere. Tertio 
consideratur gratia Christi secundum effectum unitatis quam in ec- 
clesia fecit. Agit ergo Apostolus, primo quidem, de institutione 
ecclesiasticee unitatis in Epist. ad Ephes. Secundo de ejus con- 
firmatione et profectu in ep. ad Phil. Tertio de ejus defensione, 
contra errores quidem in ep. ad Coloss., contra persecutores vero 
preesentes in 1 ad Thessal. contra futuros vero, et preecipue tem- 
pore Antichristi, in secunda. Pralatos vero ecclesiarum instruit 
et spirituales et temporales. Spirituales quidem de institutione, 
instructione, et gubernatione ecclesiastics unitatis, in prima ad 
Tim. de firmitate contra persecutores in secunda. Tertio, de 
defensione contra hereticos in ep. ad Titum. Dominos vero tem- 
porales instruit in ep. ad Philemonem. Et sic patet ratio distinc- 
tionis et ordinis omnium epistolarum.” * 

Hugo de St. Caro (+1260.)— Hugo de St. Caro was a car- 
dinal belonging to the order of Dominicans. He is well known 
as the author of a correctorium Biblicum; and is said also to have 
first divided the Vulgate into chapters when making a concord- 
ance. His Postilie belong to our present purpose. In them 
the fourfold sense is followed, viz. the literal, allegorical, moral, 
and anagogical. The subjoined extracts relate to his mode of 
interpretation. 

‘¢ History relates what is done; allegory teaches what is to 
be understood ; anagogy what is to be sought; ¢ropology what 
is to be done.” f 

In allusion to the colours of the vail of the tabernacle (Exodus 
xxvi, 21, 36), he says, “" By the white linen, which is as it were 
the covering of the oracle, the truth of history is denoted. By 
the hyacinth of a brazen colour is shadowed forth the fineness of 
allegory. By the scarlet twice dyed, which is of flame colour, 
is signified anagogy, which raises to heaven where the fiery 
Zion becomes a furnace. By the purple is designated tropology, 
which, treating of morals, leads to love. These are the four 
wheels of Ezekiel; the four wings of the two cherubim; the four 

* Prologus in Expositionem Omnium Epp. D. Pauli (Opera, Venetiis, 1593, 17 vols. 
foL, vol. xvi. init.) 
+ Historia narrat quid factum, allegoria docct quid intelligendum, anagoge quid 


appetendum, tropologia quid faciendum. Prologus in Postillam super Genes, vol. i. 
p. 2 (Opera, Venetiis, 1703, 8 vols. fol.) 
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rivers of Paradise ; the four coverings of the tabernacle ; the four 
winds.”* His commentary on the New Testament contains 
similar artificial exposition.t Here he represents the three patri- 
archs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as the three cardinal virtues. 
Jacob also stands for Christ, whose twelve apostles are, as it 
were, his twelve spiritual sons. As Jacob went down to Egypt, 
so Christ descended to the earth; and as the exodus of the Is- 
raelites from Egypt brought ruin upon the land, so shall the world 
be destroyed when the saints leave it. 

In the prologue to Paul’s epistles, } a parallel is drawn between 
the Apostle and Benjamin in several particulars. 

Albert (+1280.)— Albert, surnamed the Great, was a Domi- 
nican, and for some time bishop or archbishop of Ratisbon. His 
exegetical works consist of commentaries on the Psalms, the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, Baruch, the twelve minor prophets, 
a postilla on the four gospels, and a commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse. He was one of the most celebrated scholastics, interweav- 
ing the Aristotelian philosophy with the interpretation of the text, 
and finding mystical, moral, allegorical senses in every part of 
the Bible. He scarcely deserves the name of an interpreter. 

Bonaventura (+1274.)— Bonaventura was a Tuscan by birth, 
and was made both a cardinal and bishop of Alba. He is called 
the Seraphic Doctor. His exegetical works are numerous, com- 
prising discourses on the Hexaémeron or six days’ work, an 
exposition of the Psalter, of Ecclesiastes, the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, Wisdom, &c., and the four gospels. In the Old Tes- 
tament his expositions are worthless. Instead of meeting with 
an investigation of the true sense, we find philosophical subtilties 
mixed with mystic contemplations. He follows the four usual 
senses, of which he supposes the four feet of the table mentioned 
in the 23d Psalm to be emblematical. In some places he enu- 
merates three additional senses, ¢. 6. the symbolical, synecdochi- 
cal, and hyperbotical ; thus making seven in all, according to the 
seven seals in the Apocalypse. 


* Per byssum candidam quse est quasi tegimen cortine, historis veritas designatur. 
Per hyacinthum ooloris erei, allegoriz subtilitas figuratur. Per coccum bis tinctum, 
qui flammei est coloris, anagoge que ad ceelum sublevat, ubi igniculus Sion fit cami- 
nus, insinuatur. Per purpuram, tropologia designatur, que de moribus agens, pro- 
movet ad amorem. Hee sunt quatuor rote Ezechielis; quatuor ale duorum cheru- 
bim; quatuor flumina Paradisi; quatuor operimenta tabernaculi; quatuor venti.” 
Prologus in Postillam super Genes. vol. i. p. 2. 

+ At the commencement of vol. 6th. t See the beginning of the 7th vol. 
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In the gospels, he appears to much greater advantage. Here 
he endeavours to explain Scripture by comparing it with itself. 
The extracts from the Fathers are digested into a continuous 
commentary, and there are no scholastic digressions. It is the 
best specimen of exegesis belonging to the century in which he 
lived, and unique as a production proceeding from any of the 
scholastic or mystic divines. That his method in the Old and 
New Testaments should differ so widely is somewhat remarkable, 
although the gospels afford less occasion for the usual four senses 
than the ancient Jewish Scriptures. 

Nicolaus de Lyra (+1341.)— Nicolaus Lyranus was a native 
of Lire in Normandy. It is generally believed that he was of 
Jewish extraction. His learning was extraordinary at the time 
he lived. He was acquainted with the Hebrew language, a cir- 
cumstance so rare as to make him the wonder of his contempo- 
raries and of posterity. His great exegetical work is entitled 
Postille perpetue, seu brevia commentaria in Universa Biblia, 
in 85 books. Lyra will ever hold a distinguished place as an 
expositor, whether we consider the times in which he flourished, 
or the character of his exegesis. That Luther and the other 
Reformers were indebted to him is well known from the verse, 


Si Lyra non lyrasset ; 
Lutherus non saltasset. 


His method of interpretation may be learned from the several 
prologues prefixed to the Commentary. In the first, he mentions 
the fourfold sense of Scripture, viz. the literal or historical, the 
mystical or spirttual, the allegorical, and the moral or tropolo- 
gical, and alludes to the verse, 

Litera gesta docet ; quid credas, Allegoria ; 

Moralis, quid agas ; quo tendas, Anagogia. 
From the language he employs, the distinction is seemingly ap- 
proved. But in the second prologue, he gives the preference to 
the literal sense, and seems to rest little on any other. ““ All of 
them,” says he, ‘* presuppose the literal sense as the foundation. 
As a building declining from the foundation is likely to fall, so 
the mystic exposition, which deviates from the literal sense, must 
be reckoned unbecoming and unsuitable. Those, therefore, who 
wish to make proficiency in the study of the sacred Scriptures,- 
must begin with the literal sense ; especially because from it alone 
any oe can be brought to prove or declare what is doubt- 
ful... It must be observed likewise, that the 
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literal sense has been much obscured by the method of exposition 
traditionally recommended and practised by others who, though 
they may have said many things well, have yet touched on the 
literal but sparingly, and have so multiplied the mystical senses 
as nearly to intercept and choke it. Proposing, therefore, to 
avoid these and similar practices, I intend, with God’s assistance, 
to insist upon the literal sense, and to insert occasionally a very 
few brief mystical expositions. I shall do so, however, but sel- 
dom.”* Here he spoke as plainly perhaps, in favour of the grafh- 
matical sense, as the ignorant prejudices of the age would allow. 
It is probable that he looked upon the mystical sense as a moral 
or doctrinal application of the inspired words, rather than a sense 
properly so called. But he deemed it prudent to retain current 
phrases, lest he should offend the notions of the age, and draw 
down ecclesiastical vengeance on his head. That he saw the 
matter in its correct and clear view is hardly credible; but that 
he had some perception of its true bearing is highly probable. 
After declaring his intention to attend chiefly to the literal sense, 
he adds, by way of removing all suspicion of his orthodoxy, ““ Be- 
cause 1 am not so well skilled in the Hebrew or Latin language, 
as to prevent me from failing in many particulars, I protest, that 
I intend to say nothing either in the way of assertion or determi- 
nation, except in relation to such things as have been clearly 
settled by holy Scripture or the authority of the church. All 
besides must be taken as spoken scholastically and by way of 
exercise; for which reason I submit all I have said and am to 
say, to the correction of our holy mother the church.” ὦ 


* Omnes presupponunt sensum literalem tanquam fundamentum. Unde sicut wdi- 

ficium declinans a fundamento, disponitur ad ruinam ; ita expositio mystica, discrepans 
a sensu literali reputanda est indecens et inepta, vel saltem minus decens, et minus 
apta; et ideo volentibus proficere in studio sacre Scriptures, necessarium est incipere 
a sensu literali; tum maxime quum ex solo sensu literali, et non ex mystico poseit 
argumentum fieri ad probationem vel declarationem alicujus dubii. . . . . . 
Sciendum est etiam, quod sensus literalis multum est obumbratus, propter odin 
exponendi communiter traditum ab aliis ; qui licet multa bona dixerint, tamen parum 
tetigerunt literalem sensum, et sensus mysticos in tantum multiplicaverunt, quod sen- 
sus literalis inter tot expositiones mysticas interceptus, partim suffocatur. 
Hee igitur et similia vitare proponens, cum Dei adjutorio intendo circa literalem 
gensum insistere, et paucas valde et breves expositiones mysticas aliquando interpon- 
ere; licet raro. See the beginning of vol.i. His works are printed in six parts or 
volumes folio. 

+ Quia non sum ita peritus in lingua Hebraica vel Latina, quin in multis possim 
deficere, ideo protestor, quod nihil intendo dicere assertive seu determinative, nisi 
quantum ad ea, que manifeste determinata sunt per sacram Scripturam vel ecclesiz 
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In the third prologue, he states most justly, according to the 
meaning he intended, that the Scriptures have not a fourfold sense 
in every passage. Sometimes they have the literal sense only, 
at other times they have not a literal sense. Again, they have 
both a literal and mystical sense; as when Abraham is said in 
Genesis to have had two sons (see Gal. iv. 21, &c.) In his 
postille on the Old Testament, he followed R. Salomon Jarchi ; 
in the New, Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. The latter are 
of much less value than the former, -chiefly because he was ig- 
norant of the Greek language. He comments on the text of 
the Vulgate without alluding to the original Greek. On the 
contrary, his acquaintance with Hebrew is evinced, not only in 
his exposition of the Old Testament, but in illustrating the New 
by means of Jewish antiquities. It is impossible for us to cal- 
culate the effects of De Lyra’s method of exposition upon the 
subsequent age. He assisted to prepare the way for a better 
understanding of the Scriptures, by casting aside the trammels 
of allegorising tradition.* 

The fifteenth century is marked by the revival of learning and 
the dawn of a better day. The Bible began to be studied in 
the original languages instead of the Latin version. After having 
+een long neglected, the Greek and Latin classics were sought 
for and read again. Even in the fourteenth century Italy shewed 
favourable symptoms of returning taste. From thence it spread 
into other countries. When the eastern empire fell under the 
Turkish yoke, a number of learned Greeks fled to the west of 
Europe, where they diffused a taste for ancient literature. The 
most conspicuous of these scholars were Theodore Gaza, George 
of Trebizond, Bessarion, Demetrius Chalcondylas, Constantine 
Lascaris, Gemistius Pletho, John Argyropulus, Andronicus of 
Thessalonica, and others, men extensively imbued with the Greek 
language, and devoted to grammatical studies. The desire of 
knowledge, which they excited and fostered in various countries, 
led to the study of the Greek Testament. Thus Providence 
prepared the way for unlocking the Holy Scriptures, so long 


auctoritatem, cetera vero omnia accipiantur tanquam scholastice, et per modum exer- 
citli dicta; propter quod omnia dicta et dicenda suppono correctioni sancte matris 
ecclesise.”” 

* Luther, in his Commentary on Genesis i. 9, thus speaks of De Lyra: “ Ego Ly- 
ranum ideo amo, et inter optimos pono: quod ubique diligenter retinet et persequi- 
tur historiam, quanquam auctoritate patrum se vinci patitur, et nonnunquam eorum 
exemplo deficctit a proprietate sententiz ad ineptas allegorias.”’ 


Ζ 
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shut from the view of the people. The invention of printing 
also hastened on the Reformation, while by the zeal of the Jews, 
various editions of the Hebrew Bible were issued, and a knowledge 
of the Hebrew language diffused through Italy, France, and 
Germany. 

Gerson (+ 1429.)—John Charlier Gerson, 80 called from the 
place of his birth in the diocese of Rheims, was a prominent 
ecclesiastic of his day. He was chancellor of the University of 
Paris, and a leader in the council of Constance against Huss 
and Jerome. A devoted and superstitious advocate of the Ro- 
mish church, ignorant of all that contributes to the right in- 
terpretation of Scripture, cannot be expected to promote its 
enlightened study. His propositiones, de sensu literali Sacre 
Scripture et de caussis errantium, evince the prevailing preju- 
dices of the day —a bigoted attachment to the decrees of councils 
and the decisions of the church. In his first proposition he 
says, ““ The literal sense of holy Scripture is always true;”* but 
in the third, the statement is so limited and neutralised as to be 
of no use. ‘* The literal sense of Scripture is to be judged of 
as the church, inspired and governed by the Holy Spirit, has 
determined, and not according to the pleasure or interpretation 
of each individual.”t To his exegetical works belong, his doc~ 
trinalis expositio super septem Psalmos penitentiales, and the 
Tractatus super Cantica Canticorum, containing devout medi- 
tations addressed to Christ. His Monotessaron, an attempted 
continuation of Augustine’s book de consensu Evangelistarum, 
is of little use. 

John Wessel (+1489.)—John Wessel, styled “ lux mundi,” 
was born at Groningen. In expounding some parts of the New 
Testament he shewed his determination to abide by the plain 
sense of the text. As a Biblical theologian, therefore, he pro- 
ceeded in the proper method, and should be classed among the few 
historico-theological interpreters of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries.} 

John Huss (+1414.) — John Huss, one of the glorious pre- 
cursors of the Reformation, was the author of various exegetical 
works, viz. an exposition of the gospels treated synoptically, of 


* Sensus literalis sacre Scripture semper est verus. 

+ Sensus Scripture literalis judicandus est, prout ecclesia spiritu sancto inspirata 
οὐ gubernata determinavit, et non ad cujuslibet arbitrium vel interpretationem. 

2 See Ullmann’s Johann Wessel, ein Vorginger Luther's, 8vo, Hamburg., 1834. 
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the Catholic epistles, and the first seven chapters of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians. His commentary on the gospels is 
chiefly a compilation in the gloss form, taken from a series of the 
Latin fathers. That on the epistles, is not so much a compila- 
tion, as the product of his own mind. Its character is less of a 
philological, than of a doctrinal and moral cast. Luther* cha- 
racterises him as “ vir in explicanda ac tractandd Scriptura dex- 
ter et gravis.” But his opposition to the tradition of the Romish 
church did more for the cause of truth than these few specimens 
of interpretation. Wycliffe indeed had gone before; but Huss 
nobly dared to follow. Both saw the necessity of adhering to 
the grammatical or literal sense, apart from the manifold senses 
by which the church proved whatever she wished. 

Paulus Burgensis (+1435.)— Paulus de Sancta Maria, or as 
he is more commonly called Burgensis, was by birth a Jew. The 
epithet Burgensis marks his country and the place of which he 
was bishop (Burgos.) In a somewhat polemic spirit he wrote 
additions to the postils of Nicolaus de Lyra. He detected and 
refuted various errors in the postils. De Lyra had chiefly oc- 
cupied himself with the literal sense; and Paulus consequently 
thought, that he had not attached sufficient importance to the 
other three. He blamed Nicolaus also for opposing in some cases 
his own explanations to those of the holy fathers.{ The chief 
text insisted on by Paulus is 2 Cor. iii. 6, ‘‘ The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.” This was the great motto of the mys- 
tics; but they misunderstood its meaning. 

Matthias Doring, a Franciscan monk, undertook a defence of 
Nicolaus against Paulus Burgensis, called, replice defensive 
advers. Paulum Burg., in which he styles the additions of the 
latter, corruptorium. ‘The defence contains nothing worthy of 
special notice. 

Laurentius Valla (+1465.) — Laurentius Valla, descended 
from a noble Roman family, and a canon in the Lateran church 


* In the appendix to an edition of Huss’ Letters, published in 1537. 

+ After stating three reasons for commending de Lyra’s postilla, he mentions three 
defects: ——“ Sunt tamen alia tria quibus videtur saltem in aliquibus locis non sufficere. 
Primum, quod expositiones Sanctorum in pluribus locis videtur postponere proprise 
expositioni. . . . . Secundum, quod in litera Hebraica, ad quam pluries recur- 
rit, non videtur sufficienter eruditus. . . . . . Tertium, quod, ut ipse dicit in 
secundo prologo, inter doctores Hebraicos maxime inducit Rabbi Salomonem, qui in- 
ter eos rationabilius ad declarationem sensus literalis, ut asserit, sit locutus; cujus 

oppositum est manifestum inter Hebreeos,” &c. 
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at Rome, was by far the best Biblical interpreter of the fifteenth 
century. ΑΒ ἃ philologist, he applied the learning which began 
to prevail, to the sacred Scriptures. By this he did important 
service to the cause of truth. His “ annotations” on the New 
Testament, first edited by Erasmus, are grammatical, not alle- 
gorical. ‘They are brief, sententious, and appropriate, relating 
to the signification and construction of words more than to the 
connected sense of paragraphs, and the sequence of the reasoning. 
He saw clearly the mischief which philosophy had introduced 
into theology, and expressed his disapprobation of calling it the 
sister or guide of the latter. Besides, he opposed the traditional 
fabrications of the church respecting the apostolic composition of 
the Romish creed, and clearly shewed the necessity of emend- 
ing the Vulgate. Nor did he fail to inculcate the importance of 
knowing the original language of the New Testament, in order 
that all versions might be compared with the inspired word, and 
corrected accordingly. These sentiments were very uncommon 
in the fifteenth century. It required no little courage and mental 
independence to give full expression to them, in the face of a 
dominant church with her bigoted ecclesiastics. The peculiarity 
of his annotations is their bare, grammatical character. As far 
as can be gathered from them, the holy truths seem to have had 
little influence upon his mind. No interest is evinced in the theo- 
logical contents of the New Testament. Valla was a mere critic 
and grammarian, occupying himself more with words than things 
—with the construction of sentences, more than the spiritual doc- 
trines of revelation. Yet his labours were productive of great 
benefit, by opening up the way for philological interpretation and 
the fundamental study of the original. The minds of men had 
long been withdrawn from the letter ; he turned them again to it 
as the true basis of theological knowledge. 

James Faber Stapulensis (+1537 .)'— James Faber Stapulensis 
(or according to his French name, le Fevre d’ Etaples) was a 
learned Frenchman at the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He wrote a French translation of the gospels, a Latin 
version of St. Paul’s epistles, and a commentary on the New 
Testament. In the preface to his commentary on the gospels, 
we find his sentiments relative to the Holy Scriptures and their 
interpretation. 

‘‘ The word of God is sufficient. It is the only rule and guide 
to eternal life. . . . . . . But some one will say, I 
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wish to understand the gospel that I may believe it and attain to 
the pure worship of God. Christ the captain and bestower of 
eternal life does not set forth the gospel to be understood, but 
believed, since it contains many things which exceed not ony our 
intelligence, but also that of every creature. . . 
Come now, since the Lord enjoins us, as I have just said, ‘to bee 
lieve the gospel, not to understand it, should we not aspire to the 
understanding of it? Why not? We ought to do so however in 
such a manner, as that a proneness to believe should have the first 
place, and understanding the next; for he who believes nothing 
except what he understands, does not yet believe well and suf- 
ficiently. . . . . . . » We have therefore laboured in- 
dustriously in preparing a new commentary on the gospels which 
should dissipate the darkness of the mind, and cleanse it as it were 
from ignorance, in dependence upon that grace alone which we 
have expected of God. Where we have been left to ourselves, 
we have inserted something of our own. What is our own we 
acknowledge to be of no great value; what is not our own, we 
gratefully owe to God. We have not followed other men’s labours, 
that in our poverty we might be more dependent on God.” * 
Faber was not wedded to the authority of his predecessors. He 
followed his own independent judgment. Erasmus praises his 
zeal in the restoration of useful learning, and his various erudition 
which was of no common order.f In consequence, however, of 
the great freedom with which he expresses himself respecting the 
pillars of the church, many found fault with him ; and even Eras- 


* “Verbum Dei sufficit. Herc unica regula vite eterne magistraest. . . . - 
At dicet quispiam, cupio ergo intelligere evangelium ut credam evangelio, et purum 
Dei cultum smuler. Non proponit Christus dux vite et ejusdem largitor sternm 
intelligendum evangelium, sed credendum: cum pleraque contineat et hee non pauca, 
qu transcendunt intelligentie non modo nostre, sed et omnis (ut arbitror) create, 
&e. .. . Sed age, cum Dominus jubeat ut dictum est, evangelio credere, non autem 
intelligere; aspirandum ne erit ad ipsum intelligendum? Quidni? sed ita tamen ut 
credulitas priores partes obtineat: intelligentia posteriores ; nam qui non credit, nisi 
quod intelligit, nondum bene ac sufficienter credit... . Idcirco operam navavimus 
parandis novis in evangelia commentariis, qui tenebras mentis discuterent, et in eadem 
quandam veluti purgationem efficerent ; solum eam quam a Deo expectavimus gra- 
tiam secuti; nisi sicubi nos, nobisipsis relicti, nostri nonnibil admiscuimus: quod nos- 
trum fatemur et nequaquam magnifaciendum : quod autem tale non est, Deo acceptum 
referimus. Neque aliorum laboribus incubuimus, ut inopes magis a Deo penderemus.” 
Preefat. in Comment. Evang. (dated by Faber, 1521.) 

+... “ardentissimum in restituendis bonis literis studium magnopere comprobo, 


eruditionem tam variam minimeque vulgarem admiror.” Annotatt. in ep. ad Rom. 
cap. 1, 5. 
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mus thought, that his language was hardly becoming.* Fearless 
as he was, he hesitated not to propound expositions contrary to 
those of the church. Erasmus frequently refers to his exegetical 
work on the New Testament, pointing out in it numerous critical, 
and philological defects. Yet with all its faults it contains right 
principles of interpretation, although several mistakes are made 
in their application. It was put into the index of prohibited 
books under the pontificate of Clement 8th. 

Desiderius Erasmus (+1536.)— The name of Erasmus is so 
well known, that it is altogether superfluous to dwell upon the 
events of his life, or the features of his mind. By the exertions 
of such men as Valla and Le Fevre, who entered upon a sub- 
stantial examination of Scripture unfettered by the authority of 
fathers and councils, the study of the word had revived. What 
they began, the exegetical works of Erasmus developed and com- 
pleted. His paraphrases and annotations on the books of the 
New Testament, form a prominent era in the history of Biblical 
interpretation. The method pursued in them far surpasses any 
that preceded. Here a judicious use of the older writings con- 
tributed to the union of philological and theological interpre- 
tation. The grammatical annotations of Valla are exchanged 
for notes less arid and jejune, in which the savour of theology is 
at least seen, though still in defective measure. A knowledge of 
the Greek language unequalled by that of any contemporary 
except Budzeus, a remarkable calmness of inquiry, an acute ap- 
prehension and sound judgment, and a wide range of learning, 
unite to assign him a conspicuous place among the learned men 
of his age, and to preserve his name in everlasting remembrance. 
His exegesis was in a great degree the guide of the Reformers, 
who, enlightened by the Spirit of God, had the good sense to 
perceive its general correctness, and the boldness to follow out its 
legitimate consequences. What Erasmus wanted was profundity, 
and the deep-rooted fervour of simple piety, to the last of which 
we mainly attribute the defects of his theological creed. The 
general principles of interpretation which he adopted, may be 
gathered from his Annotations to the New Testament, and the 
various prefaces to his Paraphrases. 

It may be readily conceived, that he was far from being averse 
to the general reading and circulation of the Bible. In the pre- 


* “Mallem, illum de tantis ecclesiz columnis paulo civilius fuisse locutum.” Anno- 
tatt. in ep. ad Hebr. cap. 2. 
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face to the paraphrase on the gospels, he has uttered just and 
proper sentiments in regard to the advancement of Christian 
knowledge by the universal diffusion of God’s holy word among 
the people. He approves of its being translated into various 
languages, and its free circulation among all ranks. Even the. 
books of the Old Testament he did not forbid ; although he ad- 
mits there is some reason for keeping back Ezekiel and Solomon’s 
Song from the unlearned. 

In conformity with such ideas, are those of the independent 
position which the sacred interpreter should assume. He should 
be untrammelled by the ancient commentators, as though they 
had said all that is sufficient, or by the laborious compilers of 
the mediwval age. Of the former he speaks with respect and 
reverence, although he frequently dissents from their views. Upon 
the latter he animadverts more freely, not concealing their faults 
or forbearing to mention the glaring mistakes into which they fell. 
In this way Erasmus put himself in a right position for discover- 
ing truth. He opened his eyes to the fallibility of the sources 
to which a slavish attachment had for ages been given, and al- 
lowed his strong intellect to put forth independent decisions upon 
the meaning of the written word. 

‘¢ Should I dissent from Thomas (Aquinas) alone, I might 
seem too severe and unjust towards him. But now, I dissent, 
not seldom, from Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, though with be- 
coming respect, and I am even more candid towards Thomas 
than is pleasing to many good and learned men. Yet I do not 
think I owe the same reverence to all the Hugos and the de 
Lyras, although I owe something to Nicolaus.” * 

We need not refer to the keen satire which he occasionally 
uttered against his contemporaries, wedded as they were to a tra- 
ditional faith, and opposed to every attempt to explain the Bible 
on surer and better principles. Such were the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and Augustinians, who had their favourite masters, from 
whom they could allow of no deviation. In reference to these 
he thus speaks. ‘‘ He who is in pursuit of truth should be ad- 
dicted to the authority of no man; nor is it right to attribute 

* Si a solo Thoma dissentirem, videri possum in illum iniquior. Nunc et Ambrosio, 
et ab Hieronymo et ab Augustino non raro dissentio, sed reverenter, in Thomam 
etiam candidior quam ut multis bonis et eruditis viris gratum sit; sed hanc reveren- 
tiam non opinor me debere Hugonibus aut Lyranis omnibus, etiamsi Lyrano nonnihil 


debemus. Dedication to the Paraphrase on James (Opera, Lugd. Bat. 1706, 10 vols. 
fol.) vol. vii. p. 1115. 
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to any individuals what they do not ask themselves, and what if 
they should ask, ought to be all the more refused.” * 

Erasmus did not believe in the infallibility of the pope or the 
church, although he speaks timidly on these points. 

As might have been expected from the preceding sentiments, 
he adopted the literal method of interpretation. It was his great 
object to ascertain what the words of the Spirit were designed to 
express, without pursuing the far-fetched senses among which the 
schoolmen and mystics loved to lose themselves. He was a de- 
cided opponent of allegorising, as will be manifest from the fol- 
lowing quotations. | 

‘‘ The ancient writers, in explaining allegories, partly differ, 
and partly proceed in such a manner as appears to be sometimes 
ludicrous.”{ ‘I have touched upon allegories but sparingly, 
and not farther than I judged to be sufficient; although I see 
that some of the ancients diligently followed them even to a su- 
perstitious excess.” || 

In his Ecclesiastes, he has explained his sentiments more fully 
respecting allegorical interpretation, and censured the earlier fa- 
thers for their faultiness in this particular. Here he has ventured 
to name even Augustine as blameable. But yet he does not re- 
ject the system altogether. His strong sense and acuteness of 
apprehension led him to see, that many places of Scripture refer 
to more than one transaction. He thinks that many passages, 
besides those which Scripture itself expressly authorises to be ac- 
cepted in a twofold manner, may be similarly treated. But he 
had not a right perception of the limit, beyond which, spiritual 
interpretation is censurable. We cannot approve of his opinion 
respecting the extension of secondary exposition beyond the war- 
rant of the word itself. ‘Typical interpretation should not be 
stretched farther than the line prescribed in the record of revela- 
tion itself. If this is done, the typical is metamorphosed into 


* “Nullius auctoritati debet esse addictus qui veritatis agit negotium, neque par est, 
hoc cuiquam hominum tribuere quod neque ipsi sibi postulant, et, si postularent, tanto 
minus esset tribuendum.”? Annotatt. in Luc. ii. 35; 1 Tim. i. 7. 

+ See Annotatt. in 1 Cor. vii. 39; 2 Cor. x. 8; 1 Tim. i. 7; 1 John νυ. 7. 

+ Jam cum veteres in allegoriis explicandis, partim varient, partim sic agant, ut 
mihi nonnunquam ludere videantur. Dedication to Par. on Gospels, vol. vii. at the 
beginning. 

|| Allegorias, in quibus video voterum quosdam ad superstitionem usque fuisse dili- 
gentes, parcius, nec ultra quam satis esse judicabam, attigi. End of Dedication to 
John’s Gospel, vol. vii. p. 495. 
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the allegorical. It is true, that allegorical senses or applications 
may promote edification and impress religious truth on the mind ; 
but they ought never to be put forward as divinely intended. 
They are the offspring of imagination or of pious ingenuity, and 
cannot be propounded as emanating from the great Author of 
Scripture. 

But although Erasmus must be regarded as an opponent of 
allegorising, notwithstanding his indistinct notions of its unscrip- 
tural character and occasional approbation of its moderate use, he 
did not sympathise with those who neglected the holy character 
of revelation amid the grammatical annotations by which they 
thought to exhaust its entire significancy. 

«ὁ Let there be a pious curiosity and a curious piety; but let 
there be no rashness, or precipitate and headstrong persuasion of 
the interpreter’s own knowledge. What you read and understand, 
embrace with the firmest faith. Banish frivolous or impiously 
curious questions, should they chance to be presented to the mind. 
Say, that we have nothing to do with what is above us. . . . 
Above all, guard against attempting to turn Scripture aside to 
your own desires and resolves. Rather let your own opinions and 
manner of life be regulated according to its standard.” * 

Tn regard to the extent of inspiration and the slight inaccuracies 
of the sacred writers, the following passage may not commend 
itself to many. ‘* That divine Spirit who guided the minds of 
the apostles, suffered them to be ignorant of some things, and oc- 
casionally to slip or make mistakes in judgment or feeling. This 
error, so far from being a disadvantage to the gospel, has been 
even converted by the Spirit into a support of our faith. . . 

Christ alone was styled the truth; he alone was free 
from all error. . . . . Butshould it be thought that the 
authority of all Scripture is entirely weakened by a discovery of 
the slightest error in it, it is at least more than probable, that 
among all the copies which the Catholic church now uses, there 
is none so perfect as to be free from a few mistakes, the result of 
accident or design.” f 


* Adsit quidem pia curiositas ct curiosa pietas, set absit temeritas, absit preceps et 
pervicax scientie persuasio. Quod legis et intelligis, summa fide complectere. Fri- 
volas queestiunculas aut impie curiosas dispelle, si fors oboriantur animo. Dic; que 
supra nos, nihil δὰ nos. . . . Sed illud in primis cavendum, ne Scripturam tentes 
ad tuas cupiditates, tuaque decreta detorquere: sed ad hujus regulam potius tuas 
opiniones ac vitee rationem attempera. Pref. to Paraphr. on Gospels, vol. vii. 

+ Spiritus ille divinus mentium apostolicarum moderator passus est suos ignorare 
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Of the obscurities of Scripture we find him speaking in such 
terms as these. ‘‘ Christ spoke some things in such a way as to 
shew that he did not wish them to be understood at the time ; of 
which nature are Luke xxii. 36; John ii. 19. Besides, in that 
discourse in which he predicts the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
end of this world, and the afflictions that were about to befal the 
apostles, Jesus so mixes and adapts his discourse, that he appears 
to me to have designed it to be obscure not only to the apostles, 
but also to us. Again, there are some places in my opinion in- 
explicable, of which kind is the sin against the Holy Ghost never 
to be forgiven ; the passage concerning the last day, which the 
Father alone knows, and which even the Son is ignorant of. Here 
in our commentaries, we may without danger give the different 
sentiments of different expositors.” * | 

The leading reformers, familiar as they were with the para- 
phrase and annotations of Erasmus, followed the same mode of 
interpretation. Luther, Melancthon, Zwingle, Calvin, and their 
noble fellow-labourers, trod in the same exegetical steps, with 
more scriptural knowledge than Erasmus, and in some instances 
with Hebraistic attainments which he did not possess. All of. 
them adopted the grammatical or literal system, discarding the 
numerous senses which antiquity and the church had sanctioned ; 
and all of them cast a welcome light upon the Word of God, 
which had been long obscured by the traditions of men. Their gi- 
gantic minds and extensive learning grasped the system of truth 
contained in the one sufficient rule of faith; and expounded it with 
an acuteness and vigour of intellect seldom equalled by their more 
favoured successors. From this time to the present, similar her- 


qudam, et labi errareque alicubi, judicio sive affectu, non solum nullo incommodo 
evangelii, sed hunc etiam ipsum errorem vertit in adjumentum nostre fideil.. . . . 
Solus Christus dictus est veritas, unus ille caruit omni errore. . . . . Quod si 
prorsus existimemus labefactari Scripture totius auctoritatem, si vel levissimus error 
usquam insit, certe plusquam probabile est, in omnibus exemplaribus quibus nunc uti- 
tur ecclesia Catholica nullum esse tam emendatum cui non vel casus vel studium ali- 
cujus, mendi nonnihil adsperserit. Annotatt. in Matth. ii. 6, vol. vi. p. 12. 

* Christus quedam ita locutus est, ut tum quum diceret, intelligi noluerit, quod 
genus est illud (quoting Luke xxii. 36; Jobnii.19.) Porro in eo sermone quo preedicit 
excidium urbis Hierosolymitane, finem hujus mundi, et afflictiones olim apostolis even- 
turas, ita miscet et temperat sermonem Jesus, ut mihi videatur non solum apostolis 
sed nobis etiam obscurus esse voluisse, Sunt rursus loca queedam mea sententia in ex- 
plicabilia, quorum est de peécato in Spiritum Sanctum nunquam remittendo: de die 
supremo quem solus Pater novit, etiam filio incognitum. Htc in commentariis licet, 
absque periculo, referre sententias diversorum diversas. Dedication of Paraphr. on 
the Gospels, vol. vii. 
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meneutical maxims have prevailed in the various divisions of the 
Protestant church, although allegorising tendencies occasionally 
exhibit themselves to a much greater extent than judgment or 
sobriety allow. Historico-theological interpretation has main- 
tained its ascendancy, wherever the imagination has not overborne 
the judgment, or sound philological knowledge existed, or right 
notions of the dignity of Scripture occupied the mind; or where 
undue attachment to antiquity has not cramped the free exercise 
of the faculties. But when we find ignorance of the original 
languages, deference to preceding commentators, an ill-regulated 
fancy, a weak judgment, a sickly piety or a blind devotion, we 
may also observe an erroneous method of exposition, devoid of 
consistency, and deviating into allegory while vainly seeking to 
magnify Scripture and promote edification. Divine truth must 
never be sacrificed to mystic folly. Scripture is dishonoured: by 
the praises and practices of its ignorant expounders. 


Having thus briefly surveyed the second period in the history 
of Biblical interpretation, extending from the commencement of 
the seventh century to the close of the fourteenth, we may be 
permitted to look back upon its general features. These are pro- 
verbially dark and cheerless. In the fifth and sixth centuries 
learning had rapidly sunk; in the seventh, it continued to de- 
crease. Theological knowledge calling forth independent thought 
and scientific investigation stagnated amid the increasing barbarity 
of the times. The great characteristic of eight hundred years 
is the absence of free examination, and a slavish dependence on 
preceding writers. Deference to names and authorities, which be- 
comes greater and more blind in proportion as ignorance prevails, 
cannot be more vividly exemplified than in the ages through which 
we have travelled. Independent mental activity in theology 
was exceedingly rare. Compilation took the place of historico- 
philological interpretation, and became the fashion of the times. 
A growing submission to tradition held the minds of men in 
bondage; and as the church rose to the height of her supremacy, 
less desire was manifested to break the yoke. Whatever symp- 
toms of independent intellect appeared, were chiefly caused by 
polemics ; but from disputes on points of trivial moment little 
fruit resulted. Thus, in the seventh century, the monothelite 
controversy in the Eastern church called forth numerous writings. 
The eighth century was also productive of some literature in the 
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discussions respecting images. The ninth witnessed in the West 
two contemporaneous controversies, the one respecting the Lord's 
supper; the other, the Augustinian doctrine of predestination. The 
former originated with Paschasius Radbert, a. ἢ. 831, in con- 
sequence of a treatise written for his scholar Placidius, and stirred 
up Ratramnus, Johannes Scotus, Ratherius of Verona, Herigar, 
and Gerbert. The latter, begun by the monk Gottschalk, was 
continued by Rhaban Maurus, Prudentius of Troyes, Ratramnus, 
Servatus Lupus, Johannes Scotus, Florus of Lyons, Hincmar, 
Amulo, Pardulus, Remigius, and others. But a controversy, 
still more important in its consequences, respected the procession 
of the Holy Ghost. In it lay the germ of that difference between 
the two great parts of the church, which finally issued in their 
complete separation. It had begun so early as the end of the 
fourth century, from which time the points of difference gradually 
increased, until it became manifest that the widening breach could 
not be healed. After the middle of the eleventh century, the 
schism was rendered incurable, chiefly by the narrow zeal. of 
Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Constantinople. ‘These dis- 
putes, continued as they were for a considerable period, gave 
rise to a vast number of treatises extensively influencing the li- 
terature of the times, without effecting much positive good in 
the sphere of theological advancement or Biblical exegesis. The 
Berengarian controversy, about the period of the schism, excited 
great attention, and led to important results; although it was 
nothing more than a continuation or renewal of that which began 
with Radbert. The zeal of the church ran in opposition to Be- 
rengarius and his followers; the absurd doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation acquired the ascendancy ; and the Bible was virtually im- 
pugned by the aid of dialectics.* 

These disputes brought into the field a number of writers, but 
no genius or extensive erudition. ‘They roused for a time the 
energies of various ecclesiastics, without advancing the true know- 
ledge of the Bible. The temper in which they were managed, 
the appeals to tradition, the ignorance of philology, and the sub- 
stitution of the Latin version for the original, combined to pre- 
clude a codperating and comprehensive influence for the progres- 
sion of sound theology. ‘Trifling distinctions were insisted on 
where the Bible is silent in regard to them; and violent decla- 
mation took the place of good argument. If, however, they did 


* See Neander’s Allgem. Geschichte, Band iy. vierter Abschnitt. pp. 412-649. 
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not serve to promote the progress of theology, they shewed at 
least, that the human mind was not wholly sunk in barbarism. 
Some solitary spirits still perceived the truth, unable though they 
were to defend it against an overwhelming tide of superstition 
which soon covered it with an impenetrable incrustation. 

The merits of Charlemagne as a patron of literature render 
his name more conspicuous than the vast political power he pos- 
sessed. It is well known, that he established or restored schools 
which preserved the little learning before existing, and exerted a 
beneficial influence in dispelling the gross ignorance of the people. 
His court was a centre of attraction for the chief literati of the 
day, whose names shed a lustre around the imperial palace with 
which they were connected. England, Ireland, Spain, and Italy, 
contributed to it their ablest scholars. The zeal of Charles for 
the advancement of scientific studies was as untiring, as it was 
laudable. He frequently exhorted the bishops to activity in the 
cause of education. When he saw by their letters that they were 
deficient in the ability to express their ideas with propriety, he 
issued to them a circular epistle, urging the cultivation of know- 
ledge, that they might be better fitted to understand the mys- 
teries of Scripture. He even took great pains in correcting with 
his own hand the text of the Holy Bible which had been greatly 
corrupted; thus setting an example of Biblical study to the spi- 
ritual, and at the same time facilitating their path. The cathedral 
and conventual academies which he established, produced visible 
effects under his successors Louis the Debonair, Lothaire, and 
Charles the Bald. They were superintended by the most learned 
men of the day, who had still some zeal for sacred literature, and 
who sometimes founded libraries in connexion with the institu- 
tions over which they presided. Here theological science found 
an abode. Here we can trace a line of ecclesiastics the most con- 
spicuous which the history of their time has preserved. ‘To the 
Carlovingian schools, monastic or cathedral, we find attached such 
men as Rhaban Maurus, Walafrid Strabo, Paschasius Radbert, 
Haimo, Druthmar, Hincmar, Otfrid, whose labours were gene- 
rally directed to the exposition of the Holy Scriptures. These, 
and others that might be mentioned, must ever be associated with 
the reign of Charlemagne and his successors, upon which they 
shed rays of light that pierce but faintly the surrounding gloom. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, whilst Italy and Eng- 
land were sunk in the lowest barbarism, Spain was the abode of 
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several learned Jews engaged in the study of the Old Testament. 
When the persecuted posterity of Abraham were driven out of 
Africa, they settled in Europe, and exhibited their hereditary 
zeal in illustrating their Scriptures. The names of R. Jona Ben 
Ginnach, Aben Esra, David Kimchi, and Moses Maimonides, 
are illustrious in the annals of Jewish literature. R. Jona was a 
physician eminently skilled in grammatical lore. Aben Esra was 
called the wise by way of eminence. He commented on the 
entire Old Testament with much learning and judgment, so 
that Simon assigns him the first place among Hebrew commen- 
tators. Kimchi was the author of several books on Hebrew 
grammar, and of annotations on Scripture. The fame of Mai- 
monides stands so high among the Jews, that he is reckoned the 
next to Moses their lawgiver. His great work, the ‘ Teacher of 
the perplexed,” is a sort of introduction to the interpretation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Amid the ignorance of the world, these 
scholars were occupied with the study of the Old Testament and 
its language, although their midrashim and such like allegorical 
fancies threw the literal sense into the shade. It is gratifying to 
contemplate the abode of men who silently endeavoured to unfold 
the meaning of the law and the prophets, and to facilitate the 
study of the language in which they are written. 

But the most important development of an inquiring spirit 
during the middle ages is presented by the scholastic divines, 
who applied the Aristotelian philosophy to Christian doctrines. 
The disputes between the Nominalists and Realists, at first 
purely metaphysical, soon took a theological direction, each 
party charging the other with error, from the supposed bearing 
of their logical opinions on the nature of theological belief. 

The schoolmen had the merit of giving a scientific form to the 
doctrines of the church; of filling up such chasms in the current 
ecclesiastical system as metaphysics detected ; and of consolidating 
the whole into one compact mass. It is true, that their design 
was merely to confirm by philosophy the positions found in the 
fathers; yet the prosecution of this object gave rise to a scientific 
treatment of theology, and a more fundamental investigation of 
its contents. The scholastic divines brought some independent 
reflection into the province of didactic theology, and possessed 
much acuteness. Yet the custom of uniting the logic of Aristotle 
with the doctrines of revelation, tended to retard the progress of 
true investigation. An undue influence was assigned to dialec- 
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tics. By them, not by Scripture, ecclesiastical principles were 
proved and defended. Hence the Bible was neglected. Sum- 
maries of doctrine were compiled from the fathers, and then sys- 
tematically arranged by the aid of the ancient philosophy ; but 
in the meantime, the Bible itself was pushed aside from its legiti- 
mate place. Anselm of Canterbury, who may be reckoned the 
founder of the schoolmen, has left no system, but merely separate 
and subtle arguments on particular points of religion. He was 
followed by Abelard, Peter Lombard, and Thomas Aquinas, the 
great masters of scholastic learning.* But the disputations of 
scholasticism degenerated into highly artificial and useless dis- 
tinctions in which the true interpretation of the Scriptures had 
no place ; for, in proportion to the progress of this subtle reason- 
ing, the Bible was gradually forgotten. In consequence of the 
decline of scholasticism and its neglect of the letter of Scripture, 
the mystics arose, who set themselves to oppose the superabun- 
dance of theological subtilties which had accumulated in the 
course of two centuries, and to recal attention to the Scriptures 
themselves.f But they discarded the literal, and had recourse to 
a mystic sense. Hence they contributed nothing to Biblical in- 
terpretation. Scriptural Hermeneutics were equally unknown by 
the scholastics and mystics. Neither exhibited acquaintance with 
the general principles with which the interpreter needs to be 
furnished, and in whose application consummate skill is required. 
Doubtless there are to be found in the writings of the schoolinen 
specimens of the subtlest reasoning, and a logical method often 
desirable in the development of doctrines; but in them we look 
in vain for a separation from the writings of fathers and the de- 
crees of councils. The authority of ecclesiastical tradition is still 
apparent ; and the Bible itself in its sole supremacy recedes from 
our view, amid the arid speculations to which theology was linked 
by the presiding spirits of the day. It is only in one aspect that 
the schoolmen present a pleasing phenomenon in the latter period 
of the medizeval age, we mean that of mental activity. In this they 
form a remarkable contrast to the dull and sluggish dependence 


* Other schoolmen were Roscelin, Duns Scotus, William Ockham, William of 
Champeaux, and Hales. For a full and able account of the scholastic philosophy, I 
must refer the reader to Tennemann’s Manual of Philosophy, translated by Johnson ; 
and to the 1,19 of Thomas Aquinas, and View of the Scholastic Philosophy, published 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, by Dr. Hampden of Oxford. 

+ Among the mystics we find Bernhard of Clairvaux, Hugo de St. Victor, Bona- 
ventura, Gerson, Tauler, and Thomas 4 Kempis. 
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which marked a number of centuries. It is somewhat cheering 
to observe symptoms of mental sagacity, although they were in- 
dicative of little positive good. A line of spirits worked contem- 
poraneously in the field of knowledge; and although their specu- 
lations were frequently trifling and tedious, they imparted a form 
to theology which it had not before attained. As we survey the 
later middle ages, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, we 
may observe “ὁ a line of men conspicuous according to the stan- 
dard of their times, in different walks of intellectual pursuit.” * 
Learning revived, especially in Italy; men of bold and inde- 
pendent minds began here and there to question the unlimited 
authority hitherto attached to the holy fathers ; a few understood 
the Greek language, and ventured occasionally to depart from 
the trodden path. Among these Wycliffe and Huss, to whom may 
be added Laurentius Valla, stand preéminent. Others expressed 
themselves more timidly, lest they should awaken the suspicions 
of the church, but followed the grammatical system of interpre- 
tation, and thus contributed to weaken the ghostly domination of 
Romish ignorance. As we approach the sixteenth century, the 
human mind exhibits greater activity ; books multiply and scatter 
the seeds of knowledge through various lands; the Scriptures 
are drawn forth from their monastic prisons, and once more ex- 
posed to the eager curiosity and awakening attention of men. 
Forthwith the immortal Luther casts off the fetters of a church 
notoriously corrupt, emboldens by his powerful example other 
reformers, who simultaneously perceive the truth in Jesus, and 
arouses a spirit which flies through all ranks of society, till it 
takes its unalterable stand upon the memorable protest, the start- 
ing-point of modern Protestantism. 


* Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, 4 vols. 8vo, London, 1837, &c., vol. i. p. 18. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


SYSTEMS OF INTERPRETATION. 


The Moral Interpretation. 


THE moral interpretation is akin to the mythic, and owes its 
origin to the celebrated Immanuel Kant, Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Kénigsberg. Instead of select- 
ing the objectionable parts of revelation, and disposing of them 
as accommodations to current prejudices, he endeavoured to bring 
them into harmony with his philosophy by imposing upon them 
peculiar constructions and senses.” Such a combination was 
effected by means of the so-called moral interpretation. ‘The 
philosophy of Kant led to the renouncement of objective know- 
ledge, maintaining that nothing except practical reason and its 
decisions can have full certainty. It is not difficult to perceive 
how this prepared the way for the idealism of Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, and Schleiermacher. The moral interpretation consists 
in educing from the sacred Scriptures such ideas alone as are 
conformable to the pure principles of practical morality implanted 
in the bosoms of men. Nothing but the most perfect notions 
should be found in the written word, since it proceeds from God, 
with whom all is perfect. The literal exposition is thought to 
furnish notions less perfect and less worthy of God than the dic- 
tates of practical reason allow. Hence, other ideas, more suited 
to the advancement of morality, are attached to the words of in- 
spiration, although violence is thus done to the historical and 
literal sense. The only value and object of the Bible is to in- 
troduce, illustrate, and confirm the religion of reason, which is 
supposed to be alone true, and sufficient. Thus a system of phi- 
losophy exercises an undue influence on the exegesis of Scripture, 
moulding and fashioning it in a peculiar manner. 

The following extracts will serve to shew what view the cri- 
tical philosophy of Kant took of the nature of true religion. 


* “Sensum infercns, non efferens.” Wegscheider. Institutiones, ὃ 25, p. 91. 
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‘¢ Pure religious faith is that alone which can found a univer- 
sal church, because it is a mere faith of reason, which every man 
can communicate to himself convincingly ; whereas a historical 
faith, founded only on facts, can diffuse its influence no farther 
than the accounts which refer to the capacity of judging of its 
credibility can reach, limited as they must be by circumstances 
of time and place.” * 

ἐς We have remarked, that whether or no a church wants the 
most important mark of its truth, viz. that of a legitimate claim 
to universality when it establishes itself upon a faith in revelation, 
which faith, as being historical, is susceptible of no universal con- 
vincing communication of itself, though spread far and wide by 
writing, and guaranteed to the latest posterity; it is notwith- 
standing necessary on account of the natural wants of all men, 
who ever desire for the highest ideas and grounds of reason 
something perceptible by the senses, some confirmation from 
experience; it is necessary, I say, to make use of some historico- 
ecclesiastical faith from among those already existing. 

But in order to connect with such an empiric faith, which 
chance apparently has played into our hands, the basis of a moral 
faith, it is necessary that the revelation which has come into our 
hands should receive a particular interpretation, ¢. 6. a uniform 
explanation in such a sense as shall coincide with the general 
practical rules of the pure religion of reason. For that which is 
theoretic in the faith of a church, cannot interest us in a moral 
view, unless it prompt to the fulfilment of all human duties as if 
they were divine commands (this being the essence of all reli- 
gion.) This interpretation may often appear to ourselves to be 
forced, as far as regards the text of revelation; and it may often 
be really so; and yet, if it be only possible for the text to admit 
of it, it must be preferred to such a literal interpretation as either 
contains in itself nothing conducive to morality, or perhaps even 
operates against our moral springs.” ἢ 

‘¢ The historical part of the Scriptures, which contributes no- 
thing to make men better, is purely indifferent, and may be dis- 
posed of as we please. 

The moral amendment of mankind is the proper object of the 


* Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft. Zweite vermehrte Au- 
flage. Konigsberg, 1794, 8vo, p. 145; or p. 130, of Mr. Semple’s translation. I have 
endeavoured to give a closer and more accurate version of the passages than that fur- 
nished by this talented advocate. + Do. pp. 157, 158. 
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entire religion of reason; and therefore the religion of reason 
contains the supreme principle of all Scriptural exegesis.” * 

This method of interpretation Kant applies in all its fruitful- 
ness of result to the gospel history and the doctrines of the New 
Testament, by setting forth the personified idea of the good 
principle. 

‘“‘ That which alone can make a world the object of a divine 
decree, and be the end of its creation is, mankind (intelligent 
agents generally) in his entire moral completeness. This man, 
the only beloved of God, “ 15 in him from eternity.’ The idea of 
such an one emanates from God’s own essence, and so far he is 
no created thing but his only begotten son ‘ the word (the fiat) 
by which all other things are, and without which nothing exists 
that was made.’ For his sake, i.e. for the sake of rational beings 
in the world as far as they can be considered in relation to their 
moral destiny, all things were created. ‘ He is the brightness of 
the Father's glory.’ ‘ In him God has loved the world,’ and only 
through him, and by adopting his sentiments, can we hope to be 
‘ the children of God.’ 

It is the duty of all men to elevate themselves to this ideal of 
moral perfection, #. 6. to the archetype of moral sentiments in their 
entire purity, to which ascension, the idea itself which is presented 
to us by reason for imitation, may give power. But because we 
are not the authors of such an ideal, but on the contrary, it has 
taken up its abode in men without our being able to comprehend 
how human nature can have a susceptibility for its reception ; it 
is better to say, that that archetype has come down to us from 
heaven, and assumed humanity. . . . . This union with us 
may therefore be looked upon as a state of the humiliation of the 
Son of God, when we represent to ourselves a divine-minded man 
as our pattern, as enduring sufferings in the highest degree, though 
holy himself and therefore exempt from them, with the view of 
promoting the best interests of the world.” f 

« Although the renewed man physically considered (according 
to his empiric character as a being of sense), is just the same cul- 
pable person as before, and must, as such, be condemned by an 
ethic court of justice and consequently by his own conscience, 
yet he is in his new character, in the eye of a divine judge with 
whom such a character comes in room of defective deeds, to be 
looked upon as morally another; and this new disposition does 


* Do. p. 161. + Pp. 73, 74, 75. 
I 
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in its purity, as a transcript of the Son of God which he has 
adopted into his sentiments, bear,—or by personifying the idea, 
—the Son of God himself, as vicarious substitute, bears for the 
guilty and likewise for all who practically believe in him, the 
guilt of sin, makes satisfaction as Redeemer by his sufferings and 


death to the highest justice ; and as advocate leads them to hope 


that they may appear in a justified state before their judge. It 
must, however, be observed, that in this figurative representation 
that suffering which the new man continually undergoes in life 
whilst he is dying to the old, is depicted as a death endured once 
for all by the representative of mankind.” * 

The place due to such a method of exposition is pointed out by 
Kant himself when he refers to the example of the Greek and 
Roman ethical philosophers, as also to that of the later Jews. 

‘‘ Rational reflecting teachers had long continued to comment 
and refine upon the holy Scriptures, until they brought them very 
nearly to agree with the general precepts of morality.” f 

The claims of the Kantian method to be regarded as interpre- 
tation properly so called, are virtually abandoned in the follow- 
ing passage. 

‘¢ Such expositions cannot be charged with insincerity, pro- 
vided we do not assert that the sense given by us to the holy 
books was that intended by the authors ; but, leaving this point 
out of consideration, assume only the possibility of the authors 
so intending.” t 

Thus the text is perverted for the sake of extracting from it a 
meaning neither obvious nor natural, but supposed to conduce to 
the pure precepts of morality as they appear in the philosophy of 
Kant. Besides, there can be no limit to the number of inter- 


pretations which the words of inspiration will be forced to bear. — 


Ingenuity may bring into Scripture whatever it pleases, if it can 
be shewn, that its interpretations have a connexion with the dis- 
charge of human duty and the advancement of morality. Pas- 
sages are compelled to inculcate what they were never designed 
to teach ; religion is entirely subjected to pure reason ; and the 
necessity of a divine revelation weakened, if not set aside. The 
pervading principle of Kant’s philosophy is Detsm ; for the pure 
religion of reason was meant to subvert Christianity. As long 
as a divine revelation exists, and is generally acknowledged, it is 
subjected to a forced moral exegesis; but Kant looked forward 
* Do. pp. 98, 99, 100. + Pp. 159, 160. Φ P. 161. 
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to a period, when the religion of reason should be universally 
diffused, and the ““ leading-strings of holy tradition,” 2. 6. the 
holy Scriptures, be no longer necessary. The system of Kant 
has lost its currency even in Germany, although it led to the 
philosophy of Hegel, of which it is the germ. It cannot be 
too much reprobated; and it is presumed, that very few in this 
country are careful to know, or solicitous to adopt it. The piety 
and practical character of our evangelism must ever repudiate it 
with deserved horror. 


Psychologico-historical Interpretation. 


This mode of interpretation arose out of the treatment which 
the gospels received in the Wolfenbiittel fragments. The daring Céss-y 
writer of the work so denominated converted the gospel history 
into an intricate train of events; the chief agents appearing as 
designing mischievous deceivers, urged on in consequence of dis- 
appointed hopes and unsuccessful plans. It seemed, therefore, a 
meritorious task to defend the character of the men thus wan- 
tonly attacked, even though it were at the expense of giving up 
everything supernatural in the person and life of Jesus. 

The psychological system is developed chiefly by Paulus and 
Eichhorn, and is characterised by such general principles as these. 

The contents of the gospels cannot justify the notion of any 
dishonesty or illusion in their composition, neither can they be 
resolved into mythi, fictions, or legends. They must be viewed 
as actual facts, worthy of credit when they can be referred to 
probable causes; and even when such causes are wanting in the 
New Testament history, it cannot be concluded that none existed. 
Now it is the province of interpretation to present what is related, 
in a manner as full as possible, embracing all the modifying or 
accompanying circumstances, such as time, place, manners, cus- 
toms, preconceived opinions, and the entire range of influences 
within which the narrative was composed. Thus a fact, internal 
or external, may be separated with greater or less probability 
from the view of it taken by the narrator, and restored to its 
purity. It may be disentangled from later refinements which 
attached themselves to it partly as ornaments, and partly as mis- 
conceptions unavoidably adhering to the spiritual characteristics 
of the age. ‘* This view,” says Paulus, ‘“ draws us back from 
the province of the unbcliever to that of psychology, without 
doing violence to the inclination for exhibiting that as a fact, 
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which is circumstantially related as such. The greater part, how- 
ever, of what men call realities, are internal facts.”* Thus the 
true character of interpretation is preserved, as far as its external 
form is concerned, while the soul and life of it are wanting. The 
text is carefully examined ; philological and historical appliances 
are employed ; higher reflexion and shrewd tact merely supply- 
ing what they leave imperfect. Yet the causes of all the facts 
narrated in the New Testament are still sought within the limits 
of the general laws of nature, and the relations of every-day life. 
Historical truth and probability in the gospels, are judged by the 
things we see, know, and experience. ‘The more clearly, there- 
fore, the gospel history presents the mysterious character of an 
event ; the more obvious is the lowering of the narrative to the 
common circumstances of our own lives. Hence the words of 
Scripture must either be perverted, so as to bear another than 
their natural sense ; or it must be assumed, that historical truth 
was misunderstood by the narrators. In the latter case, shrewd- 
ness is employed to combine and supply the fragmentary glimpses 
of the entire truth which the account still preserves. Here then 
scope is allowed for introducing the greatest errors which the hu- 
man mind may entertain, The system is based on the assump- 
tion, that every thing miraculous is contrary to reason. It uses 
the most arbitrary means to bring the evangelical narratives into 
coincidence with what is supposed to be alone rational. Scripture 
is subjected to something assumed as pure reason, to whose im- 
perious dictates, its plain announcements of extraordinary facts 
are accommodated and levelled. The following example will shew 
the nature of the system. It exhibits Paulus’s exposition of John 
vi. 19. “* When they had rowed about five and twenty or thirty 
stadia (about two hours space) they see Jesus walking about over 
the sea (John xxi. 1, on the bank or shore, which is higher than 
the sea) and near the ship (which kept near the shore.)”{ Ina 
similar way all miraculous occurrences in the gospels are reduced 
to ordinary events. 

Whilst the inspired writers are viewed as honestly relating events 
according to their belief, truth and reality are carefully separated 
from their impressions. The sacred penmen are credulous simple- 
tons, who exalted into supernatural events what more enlightened 
men would have explained in a natural way. They recorded facts 


* Commentar liber die drei ersten Evangelien. Heidelberg, 1800, Ir. Th. p. 20. 
+ Das Leben Jesu. Zwoiter Theil. orste Abtheilung. Heidelberg, 1828, p. 165, 19. 
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agreeably to their own imperfect notions, and magnified the 
ordinary into the marvellous. The system assumes without proof, 
that miracles were such merely in the view of the narrators and 
those who witnessed them. And when it recommends us to divest 
them of their divine features, or to bring them down to the level 
of our own subjective views ; it enjoins each interpreter to explain 
them in whatever way he chooses, provided he take care to shut 
out the direct interference of the Deity. Surely such a method 
of interpretation needs only to be mentioned, to be abhorred. It 
is essentially deistical, though its infidelity is more disguised than 
that of some other systems. 

The psychologico-historical and mythical modes in some mea- 
sure harmonise. Both proceed on the ground, that the miraculous 
is contrary to reason. ‘The former employs the most arbitrary 
means to rationalise the gospel accounts according to a precon- 
ceived view of the nature of what is rational. The latter endea- 
vours to make the narratives of Scripture as irrational as possible 
in order that the necessity of expounding them mythically may 
be more apparent. But the former is virtually more tenacious of 
the historical truth of the miraculous account, and attaches more 
importance to it than the latter; although in the mythic system, 
the historical is neither abandoned nor lightly regarded. It forms 
a necessary objective envelope for subjective ideas. * 


The Accommodation- System. 


This mode of interpretation, according to which, Jesus and his 
apostles are irreverently said to have adapted themselves to the 
ignorance and prejudices of the Jews, has been usually attributed 
to Semler, who revived it in modern times, and carried it to such 
a length as to alarm the friends of evangelical truth. It is true 
that the Rationalists belonging to the 17th century, and the for- 
mer half of the 18th, maintained the same; but they had not the 
genius of Semler to recommend their sentiments, nor did their 
writings exercise any influence upon their successors in compari- 
son with the productions of this distinguished but sceptical scho- 
lar. The Cartesian philosophy applied to theology had led 
some to affirm, that the New Testament writers “‘ may have ac- 
commodated themselves to the false and erroneous conception of 
the populace.” f 


* See Klausen’s Hermeneutik des Neuen Testaments, &c. p. 333. 
+ See Hahn's Lehrbuch des Christlichen Glaubens. Leipzig, 8vo, 1828, p. 66. 
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The ancient fathers acknowledged it under the names of συγ- 
κατάβασις, οἰκονομία, dispensatio; although it may be questioned 
whether they went so far as to intend by it an adaptation of 
their doctrines to those with whom they came into contact. Jahn, 
however, asserts, that Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, 
Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Jerome, extended it to formal dis- 
simulation, fraud, and falsehood.* But it would appear, that 
they rather used it, in reference to the apostles, of the mode of 
their argumentation, and the wise shaping of their conduct to 
circumstances, where no principle was involved. The fathers 
thought that the apostles plied the argumentum ad hominem, 
and became as Jews to the Jews. Hence the apostle Paul 
declares (1 Cor. ix. 20), ““" And unto the Jews I became as a 
Jew, that I might gain the Jews.” It is certain, that Ori- 
gen denies accommodation in the matéer of instruction, in his 
commentary on John viii. 48.f It is not necessary to allude 
here to accommodation in the form of teaching, or to the man- 
ner in which doctrines were propounded by the apostles so as 
to suit the tastes of their hearers. We may safely maintain, 
that the use of parables, proverbs, and allegories, was a pru- 
dent adaptation to the state of knowledge among the people, 
just as every discreet instructor suits his lessons to the capa- 
cities of his hearers; not giving milk to full grown men, or 
strong meat to babes. This has been called formal accommoda- 
tion. Neither are we required to notice particularly what has 
been styled negative accommodation (John xvi. 12), which is in- 
cluded in the formal. What we are at present concerned with 
is, the positive, i.e, such a condescension to the erroneous opi- 
nions of the Jews, as was thought necessary or useful to procure 
reception for the doctrines inculcated. Instead of shocking the 
prejudices of men, by advancing universal, positive, absolute 
truth on all occasions, the inspired writers are said to have let 
themselves down to the weakness and ignorance of their age, 
retaining many current notions which they believed to be erro- 
neous, in order to prepare the way for a purer system.{ The 
divine founder of Christianity came, it is alleged, to restore the 
pure religion of nature. But in order to effect this gradually 
and prudently, he retained the existing elements of the Mosaic 
religion, sanctioning the prevailing ideas of the people though 


* Nachtrage zu seinen Theol, Werken, nach s. Tode herausgeg. ii. p. 15, &c. 
+ § 23. ΣΦ See Wegscheider’s Snstitutiones Theolugia, § 26. 
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frequently erroneous, that he might insinuate among them his own 
elevated views, until a time should come when mankind, and 
especially the teachers of religion, should be so far advanced in 
knowledge, as to be able to strip off the outward shell, and bring 
forth the kernel. Our Saviour and his apostles, though believing 
and knowing many things to be unfounded, permitted them to 
remain for a time in the Christian system, because the age was 
too rude and barbarous to admit of a thorough purification. But 
it was maintained by Semler and others that the time had arrived 
when the dross should be separated from the silver; when the 
heterogeneous mass of materials should be cleansed from all false 
colourings or insertions, that it might be brought forth in the state 
which Jesus and his apostles intended. Such are the character- 
istic features of the accommodation-system as held by Semler and 
more fully developed by his followers ;—a system, which has 
produced the most disastrous consequences in Germany. * 

In conformity with this mode of interpretation, the notions of 
the Jews respecting demons and angels, the Holy Spirit, recon- 
ciliation to God by sacrifice, the person and kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, the resurrection, and the judgment, are supposed to have 
been retained by the Saviour and his apostles in condescension to 
the current belief, their own teachings being annexed and adapted 
to them. 

The system is properly a consequence and a form of the so- 
called historical interpretation, according to which, the chief 
business of an interpreter is to collect the opinions, and the phrases 
descriptive of the views entertained by the Jews and the contem- 
poraries of the apostles, regarding natural objects, the causes and 
grounds of things, angels, &c., and to take them as guides in the 
exegesis of the New Testament.f The history of opinions cur- 

* The principal advocates of it are, Behn, W. A. Teller, Corodi, Eckermann, Vo- 
gel, Nachtigall, Kirsten, P. Van Hemert, Stiudlin, and Niemeyer. 

+ “ In rebus fis que sensibus subjacent, quarumque in libris 8. mentio alique inji- 
citur, quales sunt v. c. hominum quorum res geste narrantur, mores et ritus, regio- 
numque in quibus illi vixerunt situs et indoles, hoc curandum erit interpreti, ut earum 
omnium eam conditionem cognitam sibi reddat, quam scriptor quisque, ejusqgue lectores 
illo ipso tempore oculis suis usurpfrunt, quo liber ejus est exaratus. Multo magis 
vero in iis rebus, que apimo tantum comprehenduntur, in eo ipsi erit elaborandum, ut 
ompium quas ipsi sibi formavit, aut ab aliis accepit, harum rerum notivpum penitus 
obliviscatur et in ejus potius qui librum quemque scripsit, eorumque quibus destinatus 
est, notiones his de rebus conceptas inquirat. Quod ubi factum fuerit tum has istorum 
hominum notiones ita animo debet implecti, ut omnem quasi eorum personam induat, 


et queenam ipeis hac scribentibus aut legentibus ides: necessario debuerint obversari, 
diligenter cogitet.” Keil’s Commentatio de Historica Librorum Sacrorum Interpre- 
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rent in the time of our Lord, determines and regulates the manner 
in which the holy doctrines of Christianity ought to be under- 
stood. The historical interpreter who admits with Semler the po- 
sitive accommodation, becomes a most dangerous expositor. The 
idea broadly propounded by this distinguished theologian of Halle 
was eagerly caught by many of his countrymen, who insisted upon 
it with greater earnestness and copiousness than their leader. 
Hence even the proper, primary meaning of historical interpreta- 
tion, viz. that which makes it synonymous with the grammati- 
cal,* began to be forgotten. ‘Those who make a distinction be- 
tween them, as Bretschneider and others, attach too much conse- 
quence to historical investigation, giving it a direct and primary 
rather than an indirect and subsidiary influence. ‘They make it 
the judge and guide instead of an inferior auxiliary in discovering 
the meaning. ‘They exalt it so as to include positive aceommo- 
dation, and occasionally fabricate it in the mould of such a prin- 
eiple. Thus accommodation becomes a prominent feature of his- 
torical interpretation.+ 
It is unnecessary to go into the farther details of such a system. 

Happily, to most English theologians, it appears at once in its 
odious colours. Nor is it apposite at present to inquire, whether 
and how far, the argumentum ad hominem was employed by 
Christ and the apostles; or in other words, whether the New 
Testament presents passages, in which the argumentation is con- 
ducted upon the basis of certain acknowledged principles, even 
though they may be erroneous in themselves, rather than on their 
real nature and essential truth. When the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles says, that, to the weak, he became as weak; and that he 
was made all things to all men (1 Cor. ix. 22), the meaning of 
his declaration is, not that he adopted an erroneous procedure in 
his converse with the Jews and Gentiles, or that he gave any 
countenance to their false opinions, but that he made every legi- 
timate endeavour to bring all to salvation, while he prudently 
abstained from giving offence to his countrymen, or throwing a 
tatione ejusque Necessitate, Lips. 1788, p. 9 et seq. See also Bretschneider’s Die 
Historisch-dogmatische Auslegung des Neuen Testaments. Leipzig, 1806, §§ 5, 6, 7. 

*« The literal sense is the grammatical sense, and indeed the two terms are de- 
rivatively the same: it is also called the historical sense, which, like other matters 
of fact, rests upon testimony and authority.” Ernesti’s Principles of Biblical Inter- 
pretation, translated by Terrot, vol. i. p. 28. 

+ 566 a Refutation of Historical Interpretation, by Tittmann, in his Prolegomena 


to the Meletemata on John’s Gospel, or a translation of it by Dr. Pye Smith, in his 
Discourses on the sacrifice and priesthood of Christ, 2d edition, pp. 165-172. 
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stumbling-block in their way, so far as fidelity to his great master 
enjoined and allowed. His conduct was the very reverse of a time- 
serving policy; his spirit abhorrent from the compromise of any 
principle. 

The system is derogatory to the Son of God, Few have ven- 
tured to question the purity of his motives, the rectitude of his 
character, or the impeccability of his nature. Infidelity, how- 
ever, has prompted some even to such a height of impiety. His 
life was so remarkable, —so far removed from the appearance of 
evil, that it has always been reckoned the embodied quintessence 
of absolute perfection. His doctrines again, were so simple, yet 
withal so sublime; his teaching, so authoritative and elevated in its 
tone, that he has been justly looked upon as an extraordinary 
personage, as far beyond common humanity in spotless virtue, as 
the heavens are above the earth. What then shall we say of the 
system which describes him as guilty of dissimulation ἢ He came 
to preach peace to them that were afar off, and to them that were 
nigh, to offer himself a sacrifice for sin, and to bring in an ever- 
lasting righteousness. He was the way, the truth, and the life. 
But if he stooped to the prejudices of those by whom he was 
surrounded in the days of his flesh, his character was deficient in 
 candour and honesty. If he came to promulgate eternal truth, 
it would have been inconsistent with his mission to lower the 
holy features of his own doctrines by an adaptation of them to 
crudities and follies ; or to link his teachings to the false systems 
current at the time he appeared. ‘The gospels present no traces 
of such timidity or culpable negligence on his part. On the con- 
trary, he openly reproves the Seribes and Pharisees ;—refutes 
their erroneous opinions, silences their cavils, and charges them 
with making the word of God of none effect by their traditions. 
Such conduct and admonitions exhibit the Redeemer in a far 
different light from that of the accommodation-system. ‘They 
shew that he was not wont to amalgamate his doctrines with the 
carnal notions of the Jewish people, or to propound truth in the 
cunning mode ascribed to him. Let any one read the gospels 
with impartiality, and then say, whether the blessed Jesus could 
have been guilty of so great prevarication. The principle, to 
which we have been adverting, is so hideous and horrifying to our 
ideas of the holy Redeemer, whom it degrades to the lowest rank 
as a moral teacher, that we cannot dwell upon it. It is unworthy 
of sober attention, or formal refutation. 
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But this accommodation, advocated by Semler and his adhe- 
rents, contradicts the inspiration of the New Testament writers. 
If they spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost (as the 
Scripture expressly asserts), how can we impute to them conni- 
vance at error? ,Enlightened by an extraordinary influence from 
above, their minds must have revolted from such dissimulation. 
It is the policy of earthly and cunning men, not the policy of 
heavenly ambassadors. . God is a God of truth; and it is con- 
trary to his essential perfections to give countenance to unsound 
opinions. But the principle in question goes to charge him with 
so doing; for it assumes, that the commissioned instructors of 
mankind were suffered to adapt their lessons to the ignorance of 
a barbarous age, and thus to perpetuate, instead of removing 
error. If the great object of Christianity be, to lead men to the 
true knowledge of God in Christ, how can it be affirmed of such 
as were employed to propagate it, that they allowed many false 
notions to remain, lest prevailing prejudices should be shocked. 
The inspiration of the apostles refuses to harmonise with the ac- 
commodation-system. 

But why insist upon the inspiration of the New Testament 
writers? ‘The men whose exegetical conduct we condemn, vir- 
tually deny all inspiration. Rejecting that divine illumination ΄ἡ 
which secures infallibility, they look upon the sacred penmen in the 
light of ordinary authors liable to err, and even in several respects 
inconsistent with themselves. But we are willing to descend from 
the high ground of inspiration to meet our opponents, contented 
as we are to rest the weight and worth of the argument upon 
the characters of the writers as intelligent men. Would wise 
men have adopted the alleged course of action or writing ? When 
they began to diffuse religious truth among all nations, and for 
the benefit of all times, is it probable that they would choose as 
the basis of their positions, the prevailing sentiments of the day, 
however erroneous? A mixture so incongruous had destroyed 
the force, and annihilated the influence of the truth. Instead of 
allowing the tenets of Christianity to be thus amalgamated with 
crude and coarse ideas, it was needful to set it forth in such a 
manner as to overwhelm and remove them. By lowering their 
standard to the ignorance of the Jewish people, the apostles 
must have seen, that the pure sentiments they inculcated would 
be materially tarnished, and lose their distinctive character, or else 
become incapable of separation from the mass of amalgamated 
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error. If they really designed to promulgate a system contain- 
ing within itself the elements and essence of eternal truth, they 
must have perceived, that it could not be linked to popular pre- 
judices and misconceptions, without material detriment to its spi- 
ritual genius. Had they been desirous to sink their character 
and influence, they could not have chosen a more direct method 
than that assumed by the accommodation-system. Nor is it easy 
to perceive how this dissimulation tallies with the honesty which 
cannot be denied to the original promulgators of our holy re- 
ligion. ‘They were fearless in the cause of their Lord, whilst 
exposed to perils and persecutions ; — having forsaken all world- 
ly prospects, attachment to friends, country, and kindred, they 
hazarded their lives for the sake of a new religion. But had 
they been so very prudent or accommodating, they would not 
have jeoparded their persons, or exposed them to the rage of the 
Jews. Yet they honestly told the truth ;—they boldly avowed 
their determination to obey God rather than men. The policy 
ascribed to them would have prompted a smoother course ; but 
they chose it not. The counsel of God they durst not disguise ; 
for, apart from the frown of Heaven, dissimulation must neces- 
sarily have stamped their characters with dishonesty, and their 
doctrines with lasting reproach. We argue, therefore, that, as 
intelligent, honest men, apart from all idea of their inspiration, 
they could not have adapted the great truths of the gospel to 
prevalent superstitions, for the sake of procuring them a fa- 
vourable reception, and obviating the offence they might create. 
To demand our assent to the opinion, that the proper character 
of the records so generally received as the depository of unalter- 
able truths was not understood for ages ; or that the design of 
Jesus and his apostles remained unknown for seventeen hundred 
years, is to demand belief in a moral impossibility. Not a hint 
is given in the holy Scriptures themselves, that the Christian 
teachers of after times were to break the shell which the weak- 
ness of an illiterate age could not penetrate, and draw forth the 
kernel from its place of concealment. Tradition itself affords no 
trace of such a purpose on the part of Christ and his apostles. 
It was no part of their procedure to lead men to truth through 
the medium of error ; or to allow them to walk so long in dark- 
ness. Every view of the subject leads us to reject with indig- 
nation this exegetical canon. It introduces ambiguity into the 
whole science of theology, because all the parts are so intimately 
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connected, that when one is assailed or denied, others suffer with 
it. It brings into revelation a universal scepticism, whose dark 
and dreary mantle overshadows the entire region, annihilating 
every thing positive, and extinguishing the dearest hopes of the 
Christian. It is an irrational, anti-scriptural system, whose ten- 
dency and results are highly dangerous. Jesus and his apostles, 
in establishing Christianity, never proceeded upon the principle 
of retaining national superstitions and prejudices, as the founda- 
tions or accompaniments of its holy doctrines. 


a The Mythic Interpretation. 


This system proceeds on the assumption, that the historical 
facts of the Old and New Testaments were not actual occur- 
rences, but the dress which covers truths lying beyond the physi- 
cal world. Whatever appears strange or miraculous, such as the 
appearances of angels, the history of creation, the account of 
man’s temptation and fall, &c., is regarded as ἃ mythus, i.e. a 
peculiar dress suited to the rude notions of the times in which the 
writers lived. The ancient philosophers were accustomed to ex- 
plain the Homeric and other poems by assuming, that their nar- 
ratives were only the outward envelope in which doctrines and 
truths were enwrapped. What the mind of the vulgar could not 
have comprehended without simple narration, was made palpable 
to its sensuousness in such a form. The following account of 
mythi is given by Wegscheider. ‘* Mythos sacros intelligimus 
narrationes in antiquissimis monumentis instituti alicujus religiosi 
traditas, in quibus, ut est captus rudiorum ingeniorum, nature 
quzdam supra humane nature fastigium posite sic inducuntur 
agentes, ut modo legibus nature contrario nonnulla moliantur et 
efficiant. Ejusmodi mythos, in religionibus paganorum, zeque at- 
que in monumentis Judaice et Christiane religionis antiquissimis 
re ipsa reperiri, ab iis negari nequit, qui progressus disciplinarum 
historicarum, philologicarum et philosophicarum non ignorant, 
nec mentis quadam imbecillitate ducti easdem res iisdem nomini- 
bus appellare dubitant. Deinde negari nequit, menti humans 
necessariam hance legem esse propositam, ut omnia que in orbe 
terrarum sensibus subjiciuntur, referat ad nexum causarum et 
temporis successu et in spatio agentium. Itaque omnes ejusmodi 
mythi ad normam artis critic atque historic exigantur necesse 
est; etsi homines ii religionisque sensu imbuti, in 118 non possunt 
non divinam providentiam, naturalibus tamen preesidiis ac causis 
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utentem, venerari et tacito quodam sensu agnoscere. Absque illo 
autem examine fieri non posset, ut in antiquissimis libris super- 
stitiosse narrationes a veris rerum eventibus dignoscerentur. Ac 
nisi ejusmodi mythos in scriptura s. reperiri statuimus et veritatem 
ipsam divinam in iis latentem ab externa narrationum forma et in- 
volucro probe discernimus, librorum scripture s. auctoritas contra 
adversariorum calumnias et opprobria haud satis defendi potest. 

In explicandis autem mythis biblicis hoc potissimum consider- 
andum est, librorum ss. auctoribus obversatam esse opinionem 
theocratize cujusdam immediate, vel potestatis divine sive a Deo 
ipso, sive per angelos administrate, et si que inciderant mala 
Mmajora, sive physica sive moralia, ea in libris N. T. preesertim, 
ex opinione tunc temporis vulgari ad Satanam ejusque socios, 
tanquam horum malorum primos quasi architectos et antistites, 
referri. Accedit quod prime religionis Christian origines in ista 
tempora incidunt, quibus hominum animi δεισιδαιμονίᾳ et miracu- 
lorum opinione imbuti essent, ita, ut eventus prasertim extraor- 
dinarii, sed cum nature legibus facile conciliandi, causas habere 
extra rerum naturam constitutas ( tmmediatas ) comminiscerentur, 
eumque errorem in ipsa rerum gestarum narratione proderent. 
Neque ignorare licet, res memorabiles de Jesu atque apostolis in 
libris N. T. narratas non nisi aliquot decenniis post illas gestas 
litteris mandatas esse, ut mirum nemini videre debeat, interdum 
angustiorem rerum speciem animis informatam narratoribus illu- 
sisse.” * 

Agreeably to this representation, historical, philosophical, 
etymological and poetical mythi have been discovered in the Old 
Testament. According to Gabler, in his edition of Eichhorn’s 
Urgeschichte, the historical mythus relates an occurrence not as 
it actually took place, but only in such a manner as it must have 
appeared to a rude age, with its sensuous modes of thinking and 
judging. Bauer, in his Hebrew mythology, gives as an example 
the account of Abraham’s offering up his son Isaac, and under- 
takes to strip off the marvellous.f . 


The philosophical mythus, in the opinion of Gabler, is of a \ 


twofold kind. It was either derived from pure speculation ; or a 
true history lay at the foundation, which some philosopher of 
antiquity had enlarged and dressed out with the fragments of 
tradition into a consistent whole, agreeably to his own views and 


* Institutiones, pars i. cap. ii. § 42 (a), pp. 156, 157, 5th edition, Halle, 1826. 
+ Hebriische Mythologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments, vol. i. p. 245 et seq. 
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purpose. Such is the account of the fall in the book of Genesis, 
as explained by this sceptical writer, though Bauer, in conformity 
with his account of philosophical mythi in general, classes the 
same narrative among the purely fictitious. 

Etymological mythi are compounded of the historical and phi- 
losophical, and belong to such as are called mized.* They con- 
tain some historical truth with a measure of philosophical specu- 
lation. When this was founded on the etymological signification 
of a word, it was denominated an etymological mythus. Bauer 
gives as an example the narrative of the confusion of tongues at 
Babel. 

Poetic mythi are fictions framed by the Hebrew poets to am- 
plify and adorn their writings. Jeremiah x. 13, and li. 16, are 
said to be examples, where the winds are represented as shut up 
in cells, from which Jehovah brings them forth at his sovereign 
pleasure. 

These distinctions are not always the same in different au- 
thors; nor have they been universally adopted. The boundaries 
by which they are separated are arbitrary, one author explaining 
as a historical, what another takes to be a philosophical mythus. 

Since the prevalence of the Hegelian philosophy and its appli- 
cation to Scripture interpretation, but especially since the daring 
work of Strauss on the gospels, some of these divisions have 
ceased. A subjective truth is generally regarded as forming 


"the essence of a mythus. Historical truth appears to be now 


27 


abandoned. No outward occurrence is sought as the basis; but 
a purely subjective idea is made to develope itself in the external 
form which a mythus assumes. 

The following explanation of the fall, narrated in Genesis, chap. 
ii. 5 —iii. 24, is given by B. Bauer. After alluding to the superflu- 
ous view of Von Bohlen, who finds the origin of the mythus in the 
Persian document Bundehesch, he fixes the origin of the account 
of the fall before the revelation of the Old Testament religion. 
‘¢ The mythus is the expression of the self-consciousness of huma- 
nity in its state of transition into history. At this point, when it 
quitted the primitive period of its consciousless condition, attained 
to an anticipation of its delivery, and passed over into the historical 


* Bauer's Heb. Mythol. i. p. 219 et saq. 
. + To this writer is attributed the merit of going deeper than his predecessors into 
the essence of mythus, and of drawing a strict boundary line between the proper or 
philosophical, and the so-called historical mythus. 
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age, it must have seen itself in a state of opposition to its own 
emancipation. Its deliverance, determination, and leading desire 
were not yet brought to maturity, being still opposed to the natu- 
ral, immediate state. The first anticipation of its own conscious- 
ness which humanity brought into the reign of history, must have 
been followed, not only by an internal burst of consciousness, 
but have itself appeared as that very outbreak. The origin of 
the mythus regarding the fall is therefore founded on this— that 
humanity represented this internal burst as a thing which took 
place externally, in time. The mythus is the original form in 
which the internal apprehension of the mind is objectively pre- 
sented as external history. Thus humanity took the outburst 
between its leading volition and its actual, immediate, natural 
condition in the past, as a longing after the state in which it 
lived in undisturbed unity with its volitions; whilst in the strength 
of its present decision, it saw the possibility of arriving at its de- 
sire, and in the future contemplated as its aim the carrying out 
of its deliverance from and victory over the hostile power, which 
was the first occasion of its bursting forth.”* ‘This is a specimen 
of the refined, mythical interpretation adopted in the Hegelian 
school. The Mosaic account of creation is also converted into a 
mythus resembling the cosmogonies of ancient heathen nations, 
in which ingenious men attempt to account for the origin of the 
mundane system. So also the exaggerated memorials of the 
founders of states, of benefactors, and of heroes, find their coun- 
terpart in the historic mythi introduced into the simple biogra- 
phies of the patriarchs and eminent saints under the Old Tes- 
tament. 

It is apparent, that the mythic treatment of Scripture was ori- 
ginally transferred from profane writings to the sacred books of 
the Old Testament. ‘‘ As gradual progress,” says Meyer, him- 
self an advocate of mythi, ‘‘ was made in the sciences ; aS a more 
complete theory of interpretation was gradually projected from a 
careful and substantial treatment of other ancient writers, and it 
became an object of increasing inquiry, how far such a theory 
might be applicable to the sacred books ; as men, from a compa- 
rison of several other ancient nations, gradually attained to a more 
intimate acquaintance with the spirit of antiquity and the charac- 
teristics of the people of former times; in short, as the idea of 
mythi and mythology was more closely examined, after all these 

* Zeitschrift fir Spekulative Theologic, Dritten Bandes erste Heft, 1837, pp. 175, 6. 
pd 
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previous labours, scholars began by degrees to rise to a more libe- 
ral view of the Old Testament writings, to consider them more 
in the spirit of antiquity than hitherto, and no longer to reject 
without examination, the question whether the Hebrews too had 
a mythology, but to subject it to a more rigorous investigation.” * 
This mode of viewing the Old Testament may be referred to the 
illustrious Heyne as its author,t who, though he did not occupy 
himself with the application of mythi to the Old Testament, gave 
several intelligible intimations that mythology should not be con- 
fined to profane literature. The idea was soon taken up, and mythi 
were introduced into the inspired accounts of the origin of man and 
the ancient histories of the Hebrew nation, by Eichhorn, Bauer, 
Gabler, Schelling, Kanne, Meyer, Vater, De Wette, and the 
Rationalists in general. In his Commentatio de Apollodori Bib- 
liotheca, Heyne had laid down the position, that all the history, 
as well as the philosophy of ancient times, arises out of mythi. 
‘¢ A mythis omnis priscorum hominum cum historia tum philoso- 
phia procedit, neque adeo is, qui aut historias antiquiorum sta- 
tum tractat, aut philosophies origines et religionum caussas inves- 
tigat, cursum recte suum instituere potest, nisi a mythis, tanquam 
catceribus, progressus sit. Ita ad omne animi judicium gravis- 
sima res est, ut de mythis ipsis notiones insideant mentibus verse 
et explicatee.”t Hence in order to arrive at the purely historic 
element, the ancient narratives must be divested of their external 
form, and the sentiments of their authors searched out. When 
such a principle was carried into the Scriptures, all miraculous 
phenomena were cleared away, and the sacred record reduced to 
a level with the heterogeneous mythologies of heathen nations. 
The book of Genesis, in particular, has suffered most from the 
hands of the mythic expositors. The account of creation in the 
first and second chapters, as also that of the fall in the second 
and third, are affirmed to be mythi. The temptation of our first 
parents by the serpent is nothing more than an attempt to ex- 
plain the moral corruption of human nature; or something ana- 
logous to the unnatural view of it given by B. Bauer. In like 
manner the deluge of Noah, and the destruction of the cities of 

* Versuch einer Hermeneutik des Alten Testaments, vol. ii. § 216, pp. 552; 553. 

+ Before the time of Heyne, Semler spoke of a kind of Jewish mythology, and ex- 
pressly designated the accounts of Samson and Esther as mythi. Sve Ausfihrliche 
Erklérung iiber Theol. Censuren, Vorrede. Von freier Untersuchung des Kanon, 2, 


p- 282. 
1 P. iii. p. 928 et seq., Gottingen, 1783. 
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the plain, are merely designed to represent the judgments of God. 
All difficulties vanish before such treatment. The appearances 
of angels, the gracious converse of Jehovah with our first parents 
and the patriarchs, and all events removed from the sphere of 
daily experience, are thrust aside with irreverence, and certain 
refined ideas dictated by philosophical systems substituted in their 
room. By consulting the most complete treatise on mythus and 
tradition which has perhaps appeared in Germany, viz. that of 
George,* as also the late commentaries of Von Bohlen and Tuch 
on Genesis, it will be readily perceived, that no little violence is 
done to truth. Above all, the writings of Strauss,f and B. Bauer, 
will shew the essence of mythical interpretation as it is maintained 
in modern Germany. Great advances are supposed to have been 
made in the investigation of mythi since the researches of Eich- 
horn, Gabler, Paulus, and G. L. Bauer in the same field. The 
earlier divisions have disappeared; and a much deeper insight 
into the mysteries of the whole subject is thought to characterise 
the present time. The cause of such advancement is justly at- 
tributed to philosophers more than to theologians — to Kant, 
Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel, particularly the last. ‘ The my- 
thus,” says Tuch, “generally owes its deeper apprehension less 
to theologians than to philosophers ;” and again, “the philosophy 
of our time first gave a better and more satisfactory position for 
the explanation of the mythus.” | 
. Nor has it been applied to the Old Testament alone. It has 

also been brought into the New. In the year 1799, an anony- 
mous writer in a work on revelation and mythology, made an 
extended application of the philosophical mythus to the life of 
Jesus ; and G. L. Bauer, in 1802, wrote upon the mythology of 
the New Testament. Liberal, however, as he was, others more 
liberal still soon arose to progecute the destructive work, so that 
a reviewer of Paulus’ commentary in Gabler’s theological journal 
(Gabler himself,) wonders that Bauer did not refer more of the 
New Testament narratives to the head of mythi.§ 

The mythical treatment of the gospels has recently produced 
in Germany two remarkable lives of Christ from the pens of 


* Mythus und Sage; Versuch einer wissenschaftl. Entwickelung dieser Begriffe 
und ihres Verhialtnisses zum christ}. Glauben, von J. F. L. George, Berlin, 1837. 

+ Das Leben Jesu, Einleitung, 3d edition, ἃ 8 -- § 15. 

ΖΦ Zeitachrift fur Spekulative Theologie, dritten Bandes erstes Heft, pp. 125-210, 
Berlin, 1837. || Commentar liber die Genesis, Halle, 1838, p. 61. 

§ See Gabler’s Journal fir auserlesene Theol. Literatur. t. ii. p. i. pp. 40-59. 
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‘Strauss and Weisse. The gospel narrative is represented as the 
JSorm necessarily given to a religious idea universally prevalent, 
from which form historical reality must be carefully separated. 
The primitive age of Christianity is regarded as subject to the 
law which characterises the infancy of the world’s history, by 
which the inward life is viewed as an external thing, and the 
different aspects, so to speak, of the one great idea pervading 
the entire period, appear as different historical facts. Thus the 
historical form is necessary to every mythus; but how far it is 
founded in matters of fact, cannot now be determined, nor is it 
of any importance, since matters of history cannot be preserved 
in their purity. The reason why historical circumstances have 
been used is, because they appeared to be a fit medium for sym- 
bolising an inward history. According to this mode of reason- 
ing it is imagined, that the representation of the idea of the 
absolute unity of God and man is promoted and facilitated by 
what is recorded in the life and person of Jesus in the form of 
Jacts. There was, however, no indispensable necessity for these 
facts, for had there been none such, the spiritual idea would 
have given rise to the entire form in which it should be set forth. 
Hence it is inferred, that the historical reality of the facts re- 
lated cannot be proved. 

In the life of Jesus by Strauss,* the foundation of the gospel 
narrative is said to be the Jewish idea of the Messiah as ex- 
pressed and formed in its different aspects by the Old Testament . 
oracles. The history contained in the gospels is the strongest 
proof of the power with which this idea pervaded the minds of 
the Jews—an idea forming the centre of their political as well 
as their religious life. The same idea, it is affirmed, moulded 
and dressed out the historical points of Jesus’ life, until they 
formed themselves into a finished and complete copy of former 
types and analogies. ‘Thus, the account of the birth of Jesus at 
Bethlehem is said to have had its basis in the prophetic notifi- 
cation of the city of David (Micah v. 2);—the narrative of the 
magi coming from the East, originated in Numbers xxiv. 17, 
where Balaam prophesies of a star out of Jacob; in Isaiah 60th 
chapter, where the remotest kings and people are depicted as 
coming at a future period of the church to worship Jehovah at 
Jerusalem, and present to him gold, frankincense, and all manner 


* Das Leben Jesu, kritisch bearbeitet von Dr. David Friedrich Strauss, 2 vols. 8yvo, 
3d edition, Tubingen, 13833. 
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of gifts; and in Psalm lxxii., where a glorious king is described. 
The account of the flight of Joseph and Mary with the child 
Jesus into Egypt, and his escaping the cruelty of Herod, is re- 
ferred to Exodus ii. 15, where the flight of Moses out of Egypt 
is related. The murder of the infants in Bethlehem is supposed 
to have its ground-form in Exodus i, 22, where Pharaoh com- 
mands all the male children of the Hebrews to be put to death ; * 
and the narrative of the appearance of Jesus, when twelve years 
old, in the temple, is referred to similar records of Samuel (1 
Samuel, chap. iii.); Solomon (1 Kings iii. 23); and Daniel (Su- 


sanna, xlv., &c.){ From this representation it may be perceived, ; 
that what constitutes both the key and essence of the New ‘Tes- ; 


tament Christology is, in Strauss’ own words — “ an idea instead 
of an individual is set forth as the subject of the predicates which 
the church attributes to Christ.” ¢ 

In the life of Jesus by Weisse,|| the mythical system is some- 
what different. The religious idea is presented in its bare uni- 
versality, without any limitation of external form, or an incor- 
oration into itself of the local and national. In the work of 
Strauss, the idea is attached to historical circumstances, its uni- 
versality being thus as it were contracted and concentrated into 
a definite time and place; whereas a higher position is assumed 
by Weisse, who presents it in its pure universality, apart from 
historical conditions or circumscriptions. According to the latter, 
the idea of that divine process —the revelation of God in man, 
which extends through all epochs of the world’s history, attains 
its height and completion in Christ. Hence it is said, that the 
genealogies in Matthew and Luke do not afford any evidence of 
the actual descent of Jesus from David, but merely represent the 
worldly, historical connexion between the old dominion of Israel 
and the salvation which had just appeared.§ Joseph is neither 
the real father nor the stepfather of Jesus, but in his person is 
symbolically represented the relation which Judaism bore to Chris- 
tianity — analogous to that of a stepfather to his son. The my- 
thus respecting the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit and of the 
virgin-birth, is the symbol of the incorporation of the divine with 


* See sections 34, 35, 36, pp. 279-314, vol. i. 3d edition. 

+ § 40, p. 351 ete. t Vol. ii. § 149, p. 767. 

|| Die Evangelische Geschichte, kritisch und philosophisch bearbeitet, von Ch. 
Hermann Weisse, 2 vols. 8vo, Leipzig, 1838. 

§ Pp. 168, 172, vol. i. q Pp. 172, 173. 
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humanity.* John the Baptist is only a mythic representative 
of the idea of the collective body of the Jewish prophets in 
their relation and alliance, as also in their essential opposition, to 
Christ.t His late birth merely denotes how new ideas are wont 
to appear only after those which may be called their ancestors be- 
gin to be old and powerless.$ The dumbness of Zacharias sym- 
bolises the dumbness of the priestly wisdom of the Israelites in 
consequence of their unbelief in the promises of God, which 
dumbness ceased, when the old prophecies began to be fulfilled.| 
The consanguinity of Elizabeth and Mary is merely a symbo- 
lical representation of what is spiritually allied. The leaping of 
the child in the womb of Elizabeth when the two mothers met, 
represents the truth, that when touched by a higher spirit the 
ideas which lie yet unborn in the spiritual womb of a people or 
world begin to shew themselves active, and to exhibit the first 
signs of life.§ ‘The narrative respecting the night, the manger, 
the shepherds, the angels, &c. at the birth of Jesus, symbolises 
‘‘ the birth of the divine in simple and ecclesiastical humanity, 
the consciousness which throws its dawning light over the {ὦ 
born spirit of God in the spirit of man, as the latter turns back 
from the knowledge of the culture-life and the world’s history, 
into its primitive pure nature-form.” ** 

The mythical treatment of the gospels may be considered as a 
result of the application of Hegel's philosophy to the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. There the subjective and objective— the ideal 
and the a posteriori flow together in indissoluble union; every 
idea presents itself in a historical form, and developes itself in 
a variety of historical points. ‘The fundamental position of the 
mythic interpretation is, in the words of Strauss, either ‘“ the di- 
vine cannot have taken place in such a way —or that which has 
so taken place, cannot have been divine.” ff It is therefore ne- 
cessary to deviate from the historic sense, in order, as is sup- 
posed, to maintain the dignity and divine origin of Scripture. 
Here it coincides with allegorical exegesis. That the absolute 
truth of Scripture narratives be retained, it is deemed indispen- 
sable to renounce their Aistoric truth. The representation of 
objects and events given in the word of God is separated from 
actual reality. Although, therefore, an interpretation of the lan- 
guage is useful for determining how far the text is to be treated 


*P. 180. + P. 189. 1 P. 191. | P. 196. 8 P. 200. 
4 P. 201. ** P. 208. +t Vol. i. p. 2. 
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as history or mythus, this is regarded as a mere preliminary pro- 
cedure of subordinate and historical interest, preparing the way 
for the higher investigation of truth. When an examination of 
the text shews that the sacred writer was under a spiritual illu- 
sion which prevented him from keeping apart object and subject, 
the inquirer must proceed to a higher step, where critical inves- 
tigation begins to separate from the author’s representation that 
objective truth which is more or less remotely allied to it. \ 
To all who entertain a true regard for revelation considered as 
a divine system, it is superfluous to say, that the mythical in- | 
terpretation is untenable, erroneous, and impious. With infernal 
zeal it sets itself to destroy the sacred character and truth of the 
books of Scripture. But the Bible is historical to such a are) 
tial 


"88 not to submit to this treatment, without losing its essen 


characteristics. It is true that mythi are interwoven with the 
histories of all heathen nations. ‘They originated at a time when 
there was no authentic or true history. But the Scripture con- 
tains a system of doctrine based upon history, available for the 
instruction and moral renovation of men. If we strip it of its 
history, we take away the doctrine also; or reduce it at least toa 
meagre skeleton, without flesh and blood and vitality. We fritter 
away its contents to a shadow devoid of substance or solidity, 
where nothing is left but the few moral truths which each inter- 
preter is pleased to deduce from the record. ‘ The Jewish religion 
as developed in the Old Testament was unfavourable to mythi. 
They could not have been introduced into the sacred books unless . 
it be affirmed that prophets and inspired men wrote at random, | ! 
without the superintendence of the Spirit. To intersperse their | 
compositions with such legends is contrary to all our ideas of in- 
spiration ; and can only be attributed to them by such as deny | 
their spiritual illumination. Nor is there any similarity between > 
the Grecian mythi and those alleged to exist in the Old Testa- 
ment. The former have no natural connexion with one another; 
they stand separate and isolated; whilst the narratives of the 
latter, from Moses to the latest prophet, form a continuous, con- 
nected series without a parallel in the mythology of any nation. 

It is also observable, that the sacred records are briefer in pro-- 
portion to their antiquity; thus furnishing a presumption, that 
they were not ornamented at a later period with a fabulous dress, 

or enlarged in adaptation to the rude notions of a vulgar people. 
Such conciseness as is found at the commencement of the Mosaic 
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writings would not have appeared, had mythi constituted the en- 
tire history. The more barbarous the times, the more diffuse and 
gaudy should the mythi have been to suit the prevailing taste. 
There is therefore no similarity between profane mythology and 
that which has been attributed to the Bible. 

The introduction of mythi into the New Testament, is still 
more unscientific, improbable, and pernicious. The time at which 
| Jesus appeared on earth was not a time of ignorance in the his- 
tory of the world. It stands historically defined, distinct from 
the fabulous periods that belong to the origin of nations. The 
Augustan era of literature was one of light and knowledge, un- 
favourable to the composition of mythi. Authentic history had 
long before commenced her career of sober investigation, and 
shaken off the rubbish of superstition accumulated amid the dark- 
ness of barbarous times. Her vision had been purified ; she no 
longer saw men, as trees, walking. ‘The cradle of Christianity, 
as has been well said, was watched and guarded by so many his- 
torically authenticated persons, that it furnishes no similarity to a 
mythic age. In the New Testament, every thing connected with 
the history of Jesus is so simple and unadorned — so artlessly re- 
lated — so remote from strained effort, that it were preposterous 
to suppose the existence of myths. ‘The writers are plain men 
in humble circumstances, the purity of whose motives cannot be 
questioned. Their great object is simply to set forth to the 
world the divine founder of Christianity just as he spoke and 
acted. ‘There is no mythical dress thrown around occurrences ; 
fictitious ornaments beseemed neither the majesty of the master 
whom the writers followed, nor their own artless habits of life 
and cogitation. They did not belong to the philosophers of their 
day, but to the humblest ranks of uneducated life ; nor did they 
know the favourite decorations in which mythological writers 
wrapped up unpalatable truths. We need not stop to point out 
the numberless hypotheses introduced into the domain of true 
history by such a system; or the spirit of universal scepticism 
it has unhappily engendered. The most important parts of the 
world’s history are unsettled ; for where shall we look for credible 
accounts of the nations of antiquity except in the Bible? His- 
torical truth disappears before such treatment, and leaves nought 
but disorder behind. 

As the work of Strauss has excited a great sensation on the 
continent, it may be useful to mention the chief replies to it that 
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have appeared. The life of Jesus* by the pious, profound, and 
truly learned Neander, may be considered as furnishing the most 
powerful antidote to the pernicious views of Strauss and Weisse, 
although the references to the latter are but few.t Tholuckt and 
Krabbe, || have also triumphantly vindicated the credibility of the 
gospel history, by exposing the bold and blasphemous assertions 
of the sceptical Strauss, in a manner well adapted to promote the 
righteous cause of truth. 


“ The Rationalistic Mode of Interpretation. 


Rationalism has so many varieties that it is difficult to define 
it, or to describe its prominent features. According to Bretsch- 
neider and others, it should not be confounded with naturalism, 
although they were so far identical that the same appellation was 
given to both. Thus Fritzsche defines Rationalists to be “ those, 
who even in matters belonging to religion, refer every thing to 
reason and its law alone;” and adds, that “" they were formerly 
called Naturalists.” Knapp has followed this phraseology when 
he says, ‘‘ Human reason is not, according to the doctrine of the 
Bible, the sole source of the truths of religion, as if man were 
to deduce them from nature alone. He who maintains this is a 
Naturalist, . 6. he will recognise only nature, partly that within 
himself, and partly that external nature by which he is surrounded, 
as the source of religious truth.”§ It would appear that Na- 
turalism, according to the present use of the term, is either Pan- 
theism, as Rohr understands it, or materialism, according to 
Wegscheider. It recognises nothing but the religion of nature, 
or pure Deism, as found in the works of the English free-thinkers. 
But Rationalism acknowledges the doctrine of Scripture as a di- 
vine revelation, and brings it to the standard of human reason, 
or a system of philosophy supposed to exhibit the results of pure / 
reason. Wegscheider, in his Institutiones Theologica, a work 
reckoned the text-book of Rationalism, describes it thus: ‘* Doc- 


* Das Leben Jesu Christi in seinem geschichtlichen Zusammenhange und seiner 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung, dargestellt von Dr. August. Neander. Dritte und 
Verbesserte Auflage, Hamburg, 1839, 8vo. 

+ See pp. 14, 21, 41, 536. 

$ Die Glaubwiirdigkeit der evangelischen Geschichte, 2d ed. 8vo, Hamburg, 1839. 

|i Vorlesungen iiber das Leben Jesu, fur Theologen und Nichttheologen, von Dr. 
Otto Krabbe, Hamburg, 1839, 8vo. 

§ Vorlesungen ber die Christl. Glaubenslehre, part i. p. 3], Halle, 1837. Rose 
on the State of Protestantism in Germany, 2d edition, pp. 21, 22 ( Advertisement.) 
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trina de necessitate religionis ideis, per rectam rationem homini 
a Deo manifestatis, unice fidem habendi et, summa rationi aucto- 
ritate vindicata, revelationis cujusque opinate supernaturalis ar- 
gumentum, non nisi ad leges cogitandi agendique a Deo insitas 
exactum probandi.”* <‘ Philosophical criticism,” says Bretsch- 
neider, ‘is an investigation of doctrinal teachings, according to 
the system of universal rational truths, or according to the re- 
lation of these teachings to the religious ideas given to human 
reason by the Creator. Its office is to compare the doctrines of 
dogmatic theology with these ideas, and the subordinate positions 
arising out of them, and to point out their agreement or opposi- 
tion. It regards either the philosophical possibility of doctrines, 
satisfied with shewing that the doctrines may be true, because 
they do not clash with the truths of reason, without at the same 
time finding a ground for holding them to be true (negative cri- 
ticism:) Or, again, it has to do with the philosophical truth of 
these doctrines, proving that even from the principles of reason, 
they may be assumed as true on the one hand, or rejected as 
false on the other (positive criticism.) Opinions are greatly di- 
vided with regard to the admissibility of this criticism. Some 
pronounce it untenable, because the doctrine of Scripture is a 
divine revelation, and as such raised above the decisions of hu- 
man reason, which is the assertion of Supranaturalism; others 
look upon such criticism as tenable, though the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture be a revelation from God. The latter is the allegation of 
Rationalism, which must not be confounded with Natural- 
ism.”t The Rationalists generally take a system of philosophy 
to which, as a touchstone, they bring the doctrines of revelation. 
Whatever parts of the Bible appear to be inconsistent with this 
standard, are discarded from their creed. It does not seek in the 
Bible the ideas of the sacred writers, but those of a favourite 
philosopher viewed as the products of pure reason. This ac- 
counts for the varying aspects of rationalism according to the 
current of the prevailing philosophy. The Wolfian philosophy, 
which aimed at demonstrating the reality of religious ideas from 
the conceptions of reason, had its advocates for a considerable 
time, among whom were Canz, J. S. Baumgarten, Reinbeck, and 
Carpov.{ The Kantian philosophy, which represented belief in 
* Caput. i. § 11, pp. 39, 40. 


+ Handbuch der Dogmatik, Vierte Aufgabc, Leipzig, 1838, 2 vole. 8vo, pp. 71, 72. 
} For the influence of the Wolfian philosophy upon theology, see Pusey’s Histori- 
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the reality of religious ideas as the postulate of practical reason, 
and gave rise to the so-called moral interpretation, was followed 
by ‘Tieftrunk, Schmid, and Schmidt. The Fichtian philosophy, 
which was idealism, regarding all objective being as real only 
in our subjective ideas, and thus denying the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, which Fichte resolved into the notion of a sub- 
jective moral arrangement of the world, was not expressly made 
the foundation of any system of theology. The philosophy of 
Schelling * has been applied to Christian theology by Daub and 
Schwarz. Schleiermacher had a peculiar philosophy of his own, 
formed out of Plato and Schelling, but he can scarcely be classed 
among the Rationalists, though he was far from being evange- 
lical. He may be said to have occupied middle ground between 
true Biblical theologians on the one hand, and the prevailing 
aspect of Rationalism on the other. Even sound and able di- 
vines lean too much to philosophy. So Twesten and Nitzsch 
follow Schleiermacher. The philosophy of Hegel} is now the 
prevailing and fashionable system in Germany, commanding the 
assent, and calling forth the energies of the highest minds. | 
What havoc has been made in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures may be readily conceived, when we consider, that philo- 
sophical systems essentially atheistical have been applied to 
theology. We instinctively shudder at the daring impiety which 
has no regard for God and his word. 

The system of interpretation followed by the Rationalists may 
be briefly described as exhibiting the same treatment of the sa- 
cred books as of the Greek and Latin classics. It proceeds on 
the assumption, that both should be subjected to a like analysis. 
Whatever is supposed to contradict reason, is summarily dis- 
carded. All that squares not with a preconceived system of phi- 
losophy is pronounced erroneous. An external standard is set 
up to which Scripture must bend. The positive parts of theology 
in particular are cast into the shade, or put entirely out of view ; 


cal Enquiry into the probable causes of the Rationalist character lately predominant 
in the Theology of Germany, p. 114 et seq., but especially Tholuck’s Abriss einer 
Geschichte der Umwiilzung, welche seit 1750 auf dem Gebiete der Theologie in Deutsch- 
land statt gefunden, in his VeERMISCHTE SCHRIFTEN, Zweiter Theil. pp. 10-23. 


* See Baur’s Gnosis. pp. 611-26. + Do. pp. 626-668. 
Ζ Compare Baur’s Gnosis, pp. 668-740, for ἃ copious and accurate survey of this 
philosophy. 


|| Bretschneider not inaptly denominatcs Spinoza’s system spiritual Pantheism ; 
Schelling’s, natural Pantheism ; and Hegel's, ideal Pantheism. 
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— the higher and more sublime discourses are not infrequently 
handled with little ceremony, as though they were the offspring of 
heated imaginations ; the mysterious is rejected as overstrained ; 
and the marvellous explained on natural principles, or agreeably 
to the genius of Eastern allegory which delights to throw a pe- 
culiar garb around ordinary events. Thus a warfare is carried 
on against every thing peculiar in revelation, especially against 
miracles and prophecy, until little of a positive character is left, 
or till it has been rifled of its most precious jewels. Possessed 
of no real reverence for the sacred documents, and destitute of 
humility in its approaches to the fountains of heavenly truth, 
Rationalism comes not to drink of the pure waters and be satis- 
fied, but to disturb their placidity and to lessen the enjoyment of 
such as drink at the same hallowed source. It suffers little of a 
purely religious nature to stand in the Bible; and even that 
which it leaves untouched, is so affected by the breath of its scep- 
ticism, as to yield no salutary or solid nutriment to the hungry 
spirit. It levels the mountains of God into plains, and removes 
the ancient land-marks which ages have justly venerated. Nor 
does it spare the holiest discourses of Jesus, but reduces even 
these to barrenness by the withering blight of its presence. 

A few specimens of exposition, according to the Rationalistic 
mode, will serve to place it in a clearer light. The 52d and 
53d chapters of Isaiah refer to the sufferings and vicarious death 
of the Messiah, as is proved by various quotations and unques- 
tionable allusions. To say nothing of the obviousness of this 
fact to the readers of the Old Testament, it is sufficiently con- 
firmed by the writers of the New. But the Rationalists of Ger- 
many do not adopt it. They refer the chapters in question to 
another than the Messiah. Thus Stiudlin thinks that Isaiah 
himself is the subject; Eckermann, Paulus, and Schuster, the 
Jewish people, or at least, the better portion of them; Augusti, 
King Uzziah ; Gabler, De Wette, Gesenius, and Bretschneider, 
the collective body of the prophets. Such is the respect paid to 
the sacred writers by Rationalism. 

In the New Testament it is recorded that Christ’s ascension to 
heaven took place in a visible manner. But according to the 
_ Rationalist exegesis it did not happen visibly. How then, it may 
be asked, are Mark xvi. 29, and Acts 1. 9-12, explained? Do 
they not teach the manner in which the ascension took place? It 
is admitted that they do teach it, but because the other New 
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Testament writers, especially Paul and John, do not relate it in 
the same words, and from previous conceptions of the impossibi- 
lity of Christ’s glorified body being restored to life, it is concluded, 
that Mark and Luke followed a later tradition, or a historic my- 
thus. So Ammon, Gabler, Wegscheider, De Wette, and Bret- 
schneider expound the narrative, and unceremoniously set aside 
the testimony of two inspired writers. Other examples of analo- 
gous explanation might be selected, but these will suffice to shew 
the nature of Rationalistic exegesis. We have chosen two of the 
most moderate. According to Eichhorn and others, the prophecies 
of the Old Testament are nothing but shrewd guesses — the 
miracles performed by Jesus and his apostles natural occurrences. 
In this way inspiration vanishes before the wand of a reckless 
system, and the Bible is reduced to the level of human composi- 
tions. Reason is enthroned in the seat of supremacy, whence its 
mandates issue with authoritative voice, while the voice of heaven 
is unheeded amid its capricious decisions. The divine fabric of 
revealed truth is brought down to the ground ;— its fair propor- 
tions are all destroyed; but none other like to it is reared. Such 
a mode of interpretation must be wholly reprobated. We must 
place ourselves in determined opposition to its infidelity, else we 
shall have “ no word of God” left us. Surely it is the offspring 
of the evil one—a lying vanity, by which he has unhappily de- 
celved many.” 

Having thus briefly described the different methods of inter- 
pretation which have obtained in Germany, it is proper to state, 


* “Rationalism — the over-weening eclectic, which, because it wishes to hold the 
proper balance between naturalism and the faith of the gospel, takes out of this or 
that philosophical system as much as appears to it a sufficient preservative against 
losing tho credit of sound understanding with reference to the reading of the holy 
Scriptures. It may not deny that the Bible should be called a revelation in a certain 
sense, and be reckoned a source of intellectual and moral truth in so far as these are 
apparent in the form of Christianity. But reason (it remains indefinite whether it be 
individual or collective reason which is a mere ideal thing) reason, it cries, is of itself 
8 competent expounder of Scripture, and every thing in revelation not accordant with 
it, must be rejected or set aside. Yes, truly — reason is the interpreter of Scripture 
— we too who believe do not expound it by our hands and bones — but not reason 
by itself, but when it is under the guidance of the Holy Spirit — enlightened rea- 
son — not the blind principle which would prefer its native darkness to the light — 
which will not learn but be always teaching — which measures things divine by its 
short and deceitful measuring-reed — this bond-slave of unbelief will never perceive, 
that the wheel of its cogitations and sentiments is driven round by pride and hatred 
against God.” Unglaube, Glaube, Neuglaube, von Franz Delitasch, in Rudelbach and 
Guerike’s Zeitschrift fir die gesammte Lutherische Theologie und Kirche — Erstes 
Quartalheft for 1840, pp. 82, 83. 
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that the Rationalistic mode is often spoken of as including the 
accommodation-system, the psychological, and the mythical. 
Rationalism is thus used as a comprehensive appellation embra- 
cing every system of theology which is based upon philosophy. 
For general purposes this representation may be allowed, though 
it is scarcely possessed of sufficient definiteness, and would be ob- 
jected to by those who are best acquainted with the system in the 
land of its growth. 

The accommodation-system succeeded the revolutionary wri- 
tings of Bahrdt, Basedow, Cannabic, and others, which arose 
under the combined influence of the Wolfian philosophy and 
French infidelity. When it was found, that eclecticism and 
eudemonism,* the fruits of the Wolfian philosophy, could not 
be reconciled with dogmatic theology, recourse was had to the 
accommodation-system which removed from the field of reve- 
lation whatever appeared untenable on philosophical grounds. 
But the arbitrary, unnatural explanations of the latter, incon- 
sistent as they were seen to be with right principles of inter- 
pretation, soon led to Rationalism properly so called, which 
claims to be a consistent system. At this time it based itself on 
the Kantian philosophy. But the form it then assumed is now 
fallen into disrepute with the learned, being styled the Vulgar 
Rationalism, because it is chiefly confined to the common people. 
The present prevailing form in Germany rests on the philosophy 
of Hegel. The majority of theologians, who do not follow the 
Bible as their only standard, embrace and zealously promote Ra- 
tionalism as thus moulded. Still it has recourse in all its aspects 
to positive accommodation, mythi, and even naturalism, when 
they appear to offer a welcome solution of any problem. It is 
therefore a compound made up of different parts of these systems, 
rather than a consistent development of any one. It appears 
somewhat variously in the writings of different advocates, ez. gr. 
Wegscheider, Bretschneider, De Wette, according to the particu- 
lar philosophy adopted; though it professes all the while to be 
a compacted whole. 


The Pietist System of Interpretation. 
According to this system the sacred ¢ext is in a great measure 
* The views of those who believe, that God’s cnd in creation was, that all sentient 


beings should enjoy as much happiness as they are capable of, according to their sub- 
jective capacity and the relations they sustain. 
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overlooked, and established rules of interpretation neglected. With 
it the inward light (lumen internum) is the regulating prin- 
ciple. This alleged internal inspiration furnishes explanations 
independently of scientific investigation. The written word is 
tacitly supplanted, and the necessity of learning virtually denied. 
Impulses of feeling and subjective views are raised above the 
literal sense. The right understanding of the holy oracles is sub- 
ordinated to individual impressions. Thus the Quakers, and some 
of the Pietists in Germany regard the external words of Scripture 
as incomplete and inefficient, referring everything to that internal 
light which guides to true faith and a pure morality. Hence the 
Jfeelings, rather than the understanding, are consulted and fol- 
lowed. The mode of interpretation to which we refer has been 
chiefly based upon a mistaken application of 1 John iL 20, 27. 
“Βαϊ ye have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all 
things. But the anointing which ye have received of him abideth 
in you: and ye need not that any man teach you: but as the 
same anointing teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and is no 
lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in him.” 

The objections to which this method of exegesis is exposed are 
obvious. It affords an open door to vague and arbitrary mean- 
ings in the words of Scripture, according to the fancies of indi- 
vidual expositors. Without certainty or definiteness, it contains 
within itself no settled principle. Fanatical opinions of the wild- 
est nature may spring up and grow luxuriantly in such a soil. 
Dreams, engendered in the imagination, are at once referred to 
the Holy Spirit, though they may have no support in the literal 
record. It is natural to infer that the inward illumination pro- 
ceeding from God should furnish the same explanation to all. If 
it really come from above, it ought to yield uniform and infalli- 
ble instructions. But experience testifies, that the most opposite 
interpretations have been given by such as advocate the principle 
in question. It is in reality an uncertain guide, and cannot be 
supposed to emanate from the Spirit, merely because the pietist 
refers it to such a source. It amounts to nothing more than the 
subjective ideas of each individual. Hence arise the varying re- 
sults to which it leads. God does not grant inward revelations 
apart from the written word; or bestow another revelation 
which supersedes the necessity of diligent inquiry into the mean- 
ing of the one already committed to writing. 

The system is a deflection from the truth. A great and im- 
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portant idea lies at the foundation of it, obscured, however, and 
distorted, so as to lose all prominence. Conversion is n 

to the attainment of a right knowledge of the word of God. The 
light of God’s spirit within, casts its welcome rays on the pages of 
the Bible, enabling the believer to see the truth as it is in Jesus. 
In so far as this idea is recognised and insisted on by the Pietists, 
they uphold an indubitable and invaluable fact. If, however, 
it gave birth to the system, it soon lost its native character amid 
the errors engrafted upon it. The first Pietists of Germany were 
men of God, whose names we revere and honour. Spener and 
Francke were able as well as practical men. They laboured ar- 
dently and earnestly to give a practical tone to theology. But 
the system they pursued was afterwards altered—it became as- 
sociated, and at last almost identified with fanaticism. In its 
present form it has lost all scientific character, and pursues an 
eccentric path of its own.* 


* For the allegorical system of interpretation, see above, p. 57 et seq. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION STATED AND EXEMPLIFIED. 


Tue question now arises, what mode of interpretation do we pro- 
fess to adopt ἢ Among numerous systems, how are we to choose 
that which is right? We follow the method which has been 
called grammatico-historical. This alone we conceive to be 
founded in truth, and sanctioned by the Scriptures themselves. 
The grammatico-historical sense is made out by the application 
of grammatical and historical considerations. Hence it has re- 
eeived the compound appellation, first given it, we believe, by 
Keil. The great object to be ascertained is the usus loquendt, 
embracing the laws or principles of universal grammar which form 
the basis of every language. These are nothing but the logic of 
the mind, comprising the modes in which ideas are formed, com- 
bined, and associated, agreeably to the original susceptibilities of 
the intellectual constitution. They are the physiology of the 
human mind as exemplified practically by every individual. Ge- 
neral grammar is wont to be occupied however with the usage of 
the best writers; whereas the laws of language as observed by 
the writers of Scripture should be mainly attended to by the 
sacred interpreter, even though the philosophical grammarian may 
not admit them all to be correct. It is the usus loguendt of the 
inspired authors which forms the subject of the grammatical prin- 
ciples recognised and followed by the expositor. The grammar 
he adopts is deduced from the use of the language employed in 
the Bible. This may not be conformed to the practice of the 
best writers — it may not be philosophically just; but he must 
not therefore pronounce it erroneous. 

The modes of expression used by each writer — the utterances 
of his mental associations, constitute his usus loguendi. These © 
form his grammatical principles; and the interpreter takes them 
as his own in the business of exegesis. Hence too there arises a 
special, as well as a universal grammar. 

Now we attain to a knowledge of the peculiar usus loquendi 

Εἴ 
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in the way of historical investigation. The religious, moral, 
and psychological ideas, under whose influence a language has 
been formed and moulded, — all the objects with which the wri- 
ters were conversant, and the relations in which they were placed, 
are traced out historically. The costume of the ideas in the 
minds of the Biblical authors, originated from the character of 
the times, country, place, and education under which they acted. 
Hence, in order to ascertain their peculiar usus loguendi, we should 
know all those institutions and influences whereby it was formed 
or affected. : 

Grammatical and historical interpretation when rightly under- 
stood are synonymous. The special laws of grammar, agreeably 
to which the sacred writers employed language, were the result of 
their peculiar circumstances ; and history alone throws us back 
into these circumstances. A new language was not made for the 
authors of Scripture ; — they conformed to the current language 
of the country and time. Their compositions would not have 
been otherwise intelligible. They took up the usus loquend: as 
they found it, modifying it, as is quite natural, by the relations 
internal and external amid which they thought and wrote. 

Many writers in Germany take the phrase historical interpre- 
tation in a lax and dangerous application. They think it suffi- 
cient to inquire into the genius or character of each writer, —the 
prevailing opinions of his time, especially those concerning reli- 
gious subjects, — the nature of the things themselves about which 
he wrote, &c. &c.,——and interpret accordingly. But the authors 
of Scripture indited divine communications for the use of all 
men and all times. They received them from the Holy Ghost, 
not as the mere echo of current notions, but as high and holy 
revelations of God. Their doctrines regulated the right theo- 
logy of the times and places to which they belonged; and the 
national sentiments may have been wholly erroneous. It is true, 
that in ascertaining the mode of their statements, historical cir- 
cumstances are of essential benefit; but historical interpretation, 
as understood by Neologists, localises religion by making it a 
thing of one age, and one country. It should never be for- 
gotten, that it is the express communication of Heaven, intended 
for all times, places, and human beings. We shall have very im- 
perfect ideas of its nature, by limiting the sense of certain pas- 
sages to that deduced from them by the persons to whom the 
writings were originally addressed. They frequently misunderstood 
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the real meaning ; and it is therefore absurd to make thetr minds 
the standard of our interpretations. Because they attached a cer- 
tain idea to a word, we should not forthwith conclude, that it is 
the proper idea intended by the Spirit. The student of Scrip- 
ture must beware of this abuse of historico-grammatical inter- — 
pretation, and guard against the dangerous supposition, that be- 
cause a term had already a certain signification when it was used 
by the New Testament writers, it must have retained the same 
signification, when applied to express the doctrines of revelation. 
Though they generally employed current terms, to designate 
the doctrines of which they wrote, yet they made a new appli- 
cation of them,—an application to new subjects to which the 
words had not been subjected before. In this way thé terms ac- 
quired a new sense, though their generic signification may have 
remained unchanged. 

In connection with this point we observe, that each word has 
but one signification in a particular place. No one term has two 
senses at the same time. It is contrary to all analogy to assume, 
that any other meaning than one, was really intended. If this 
remark be just, two different modes of exposition cannot be 
adopted. One mode only must be applied, viz. the historico- 
grammatical. The historical interpreter and the grammatical 
interpreter do not pursue separate, distinct methods of procedure ; 
—they follow the same path, and are occupied with the same 
thing. It is quite erroneous to make historical and grammati- 
cal exposition different things. The grammatical meaning is the 
same with the historical; and both constitute all the meaning in- 
tended by the Holy Spirit. When the grammatical or histori- 
cal meaning of a passage is ascertained, all the theology of. the 
passage is also known. 

We come now to speak more particularly of the manner in 
which the sense of the sacred text is discovered. The basis of 
all interpretation is a thorough knowledge of the usus loguendi 
of the languages employed in the expression of ideas. How then 
is the usus loguendi of a dead language ascertained ? 

lst, From the works of those who lived when it was current, 
and to whom it was vernacular. Thus, in investigating the 
meaning of a term, -we naturally consult the writer himself by 
whom it was used. He may give a definition of the word in 
question. Or, its connexion may probably explain it; or again, 
parallel passages point out its signification with sufficient clear- 
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ness. If we do not find its signification in the author himself, 
we have recourse to some other writer who employed the same 
language. 

2dly, From the traditional knowledge of the usus loquendt, 
retained partly in ancient versions, partly in commentaries and 
lexicons. 

3dly, From writers who employed a cognate dialect. 

These are general principles applicable to all languages. They 
are the true means of discovering the legitimate usage of every 
tongue which has ceased to be spoken. 

We shall now speak of them in their connexion with the ori- 
ginal languages of Scripture. 

In regard to the /irst, it is well known, that a writer in the 
Old or New Testament occasionally furnishes a definition or 
explanation of the words he employs, either at the place where 
they first occur, or in some other position. Thus Moses, in Gene- 
sis xiv. 14, interprets YT by 18 19) domestics or servants 
born in his house. So also St. Matthew explains Immanuel, 
God with us. Again, a parallel passage in the work of the same 
writer may serve to give the proper signification of a term, or 
the meaning of a phrase. 

2dly, In relation to the Hebrew, we have the Septuagint, the 
Chaldee versions or Targums, the Peshito or old Syriac, the 
Latin and the Arabic versions, with several others; as also the 
Greek translations of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, and the 
Venetian version ; and the works of the Jewish Rabbins, Jarchi, 
Aben Ezra, Kimchi, and Tanchum of Jerusalem. 

In the New Testament, we have the two Syriac versions, the 
Latin, the Arabic, and some others; the profane writers, Poly- 
bius, Diodorus Siculus, Arrian, Herodian, &c., embracing gene- 
rally such as wrote in the χοινὴ διάλεκτος ; the writings of Josephus 
and Philo; the works of the scholiasts and early lexicographers ; 
the catenze and commentaries of the Greek fathers. 

3dly, A knowledge of the usus loqguendt of the Hebrew language 
is to be derived in part from authors who wrote in cognate dia- 
lects, such as the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic. 

Of these three sources, the first is obviously the most im- 
portant and satisfactory. It ought, therefore, to be most relied 
on. The others are rather confirmatory of the meaning when 
partially ascertained, than original helps to the first discovery 
of it. 
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After ascertaining the usus loguendi of the Hebrew language, 
chiefly from the various writers of the Old Testament, and after 
noting its features, constructions, and laws, we should next ob- 
serve the particular usus loguendi belonging to different periods 
of its history. Descending still farther to minuteness, the usage 
of each writer ought to be marked. The style and diction of 
the various authors present instructive diversities, such as require 
nice discrimination on the part of an interpreter. 

In the New Testament the writers are also characterised by 
peculiarities of diction, which an attentive reader will not fail to 
perceive. 

And here there is one feature of the Bible which distinguishes 
it from all uninspired compositions, viz. that its different parts, 
though proceeding from different authors, at various times, must 
all be regarded as one connected, harmonious whole. ‘They are 
virtually the work of one. Communicated by the Spirit to men, 
they must strictly coincide in meaning. Hence, in case of the 
Scriptures, we give an extension to the first source which offers 
no violence to its true import. ‘Though it might be thought im- 
proper to class the Old and New Testaments.together, from the 
distances of time between the inspired penmen, and the two lan- 
guages, yet they approach the character of works written in one 
and the same tongue. They thus assist in explaining the terms 
occurring in one another, because it was the design of the Holy 
Spirit that they should be mutually illustrative. In accordance 
with this peculiarity, we class the Old Testament with the New, 
as if both were written in the same language. The usus loquend: 
of the Hebrew and the Greek unitedly serves to ascertain that of 
each in its separate capacity. 

Such are the means employed in acquiring a knowledge of the 
two languages in which the Bible was originally written. It is 
not necessary, in most cases, to investigate the meaning of a single 
term by them all. Men have come to acquiesce in certain sig- 
nifications belonging to words; knowing that they have been 
already verified by every legitimate method. It would ordinarily 
be a superfluous task to reiterate the process which independent 
lexicographers, especially the earliest, must have laboriously pur- 
sued. It were superfluous, fer example, to prove, that the Greek 
word πνεῦμα signifies wind; because all agree in assigning to it 
such a meaning. The mode by which men came first to know 
that wind was one signification of πνεῦμα, need not now be parti- 
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cularised or repeated by interpreters. This were a work of super- 
erogation. What is especially incumbent on the expositor is, to 
discover, amid the various significations of a term, that one which 
ought to be adopted in a particular passage. His great object is 
to ascertain the sense attached to it by the writer in a given place. 
When it is once acknowledged as indisputable that it has different 
meanings, he does not seek to prove again that which is already 
demonstrable. So also with respect to clauses. As soon as the 
expositor sees that they are susceptible of various senses, his busi- 
ness is to select the one sense designed by the Holy Spirit. But 
there are cases, in which it is desirable to investigate the original 
languages of the Bible with fundamental care. The results of 
other men’s labours may not always satisfy. Doubts may arise 
whether a verb have such a signification at all; or whether a 
meaning quite different should not be assigned to it. The com- 
mon interpretation of phrases may be questioned. The professed 
interpreter should therefore have the power of verifying or cor- 
recting the conclusions of others, by inquiring independently for 
himself. To affirm that he should never institute the process 
which Hebrew and. Greek lexicographers undertook, is tantamount 
to the assertion, that he ought, in every case, to adopt implicitly 
the opinions of others. The great majority of men must indeed 
acquiesce in conclusions to which they have not attained by their 
own research or reflection; but the few who regulate the faith of 
the multitude, must pursue another course. It is highly expe- 
dient and even necessary, that all accomplished interpreters should 
be able to review the grounds of their theological sentiments. 
Whilst, therefore, we desire to urge upon all the necessity of abi- 
lity to examine the reasons for assigning a certain sense to a word, 
and to take nothing for granted which they cannot verify ; it is 
the chief business of an interpreter in the present day, to apply 
the proper meaning in a particular locality, and to explain com- 
binations of terms in a given period or paragraph, as the author 
himself intended. The acquirements presupposed by the latter, 
are generally the same as those required for the former. Both 
demand the same apparatus, and employ the same resources. In 
selecting the right sense of a word in a given place, it is supposed 
that the primary as distinguished from the secondary signification 
is already known. It is implied, that the etymological meaning 
has been discovered, and placed at the head of others merely se- 
condary or derivative. The significations should be genealogi- 
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cally disposed and arranged, agreeably to the laws of association, 
before they be skilfully applied in a certain locality. In this we 
are materially assisted by the labours of Gesenius in the Old 
Testament, and Robinson in the New, both of whom have paid 
much attention to the true principles on which Lexicons should 
be based, —to the genealogical arrangement of significations. 

The following are the various helps and means for enabling 
us both to ascertain the significations of a word, and to select that 
one which alone is applicable in a certain passage. We should 
consult, 

I. The immediate context. 

(a) Sometimes the writer himself subjoins an explanation by 
an equivalent expression. 

(5) The subject and predicate of a proposition mutually ex- 
plain one another. 

(c) Antithesis, contrast, opposition, or parallelism illustrates 
the signification. 

(d) The adjuncts of a term—such as stand to it in the rela- 
tion of secondary to primary, ez. gr. oblique cases, adjectives, 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and other nouns with which it 
is connected. 

(ec) Examples subjoined, or the outward manifestation of prin- 
ciples in action, discover the ideas attached to words. 

II. The more remote context, viz. that which embraces a 
period, paragraph, or section. 
III. Parallels. ‘These may occur, 

(a) In the same book or writing. 

(5) In different writings of the same author. 

(c) In any part of Scripture. 

Parallels include parallel terms and parallel passages. 

We shall exemplify each of these sources in order. 

I. The immediate context. 

Before speaking of the several particulars included under this 
head, it will be requisite to refer to the manner in which the sub- 
ject and predicate of a proposition are known. In general they 
are easily distinguished. The arrangement of words and other 
grammatical indications sufficiently mark them. The subject more 
usually precedes the predicate in respect to position. The former 
has the article in Greek, the latter wants it. So 1 Tim. vi. 5, 
νομιζόντων πορισμὸν tlras τὴν εὐσίβειαν, supposing that godliness ts gain. 
These positions, however, are not invariable, for the predicate 
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also comes before the subject; as in John iv. 24; Matth. v. 3; 
Romans iii. 13; x. 4; xiii. 10. Besides, the subject and predi- 
cate may both have the article, as in 2 Cor. iii. 17 ; 1 John iii. 
4; or both may be anarthrous, as in Matth. xx. 16; xxi. 14. 
It is useful to examine the connexion, especially that which pre- 
cedes. ‘This is particularly required when the subject is a pro- 
noun relative or demonstrative. If the subject be not expressed, 
it may be discovered from the continuation of the discourse, or 
other circumstances. Thus in 1 John v. 20, οὗτος refers to ᾿Ιησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, which is the nearest antecedent, and therefore the most 
natural. There is nothing in the passage which at all favours a 
departure from the usual construction. In Mark iii. 21, the no- 
minative to ἐξέστη is not ὄχλος, as some have supposed, but ᾿Ιησοῦς. 
In the Hebrew language, when a substantive is the predicate, it 
follows the subject, which again is preceded by the verb; but 
when an adjective is the predicate, it stands first, and wants the 
article. Such is the general usage, though there are exceptions. 
An emphatic or antithetic word, which naturally requires promi- 
nence, is put first, whether it be object or subject ; and then the 
verb is removed from its ordinary place at the commencement, to 
the middle position. 

In introducing the subject of context, the question naturally . 
arises, how are we to ascertain the limits within which it lies? 
Has it any definite boundaries? By what marks is it charac- 
terised ? Here such as look for mathematical exactness will 
doubtless be disappointed, as they will be in other parts of our 
hermeneutical apparatus. It is obvious, that the limits and 
pauses implied by context, —the range it takes in—and the in- 
dications of its cessation—depend on the subjective views of an 
expositor. 

Different writers divide it into various compartments, without 
possessing fixed data for splitting it into minute portions. It is 
sufficient for all purposes to speak of the nearer or immediate, 
and the remote context; according as we take in a smaller, or 
wider range. It is by no means desirable to confine ourselves 
to one of these without the other; to look into the close vicinity 
of a term or phrase, without consulting its remoter connexions ; 
or to attend to the latter apart from the former. 

(a) Sometimes the writer himself subjoins an explanation. 

Thus, in Genesis xxiv. 2, 1n°3 jp! is explained by 
15 JWN-ODa Ow, “ that ruled over all that he had.” 
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In Heb. xi. 1, πίστις, faith, is explained by “the confdence of 
things hoped for, the manifestation or evidence of things not seen.” 
So also Heb. v. 14, the τελείοι are “ὁ such as by reason of use have 
their senses exercised to discern both good and evil.” Heb. x. 20, 
κατασέτασμα is interpreted by the writer to mean ‘his flesh.” Heb. 
Vil. 2, βασιλεὺς Σαλὴμ, (δ ἐστι, βασιλεὺς εἰρήνης,) ““ King of Salem, 
(which is, king οὗ peace.”) See likewise Gen. xiv. 14. 

(ὁ) The subject and predicate of a proposition mutually ex- 
plain each other. Thus, John i. 10, ἐγένετο should be taken in 
its literal sense of existing or being made, to correspond with 
κόσμος, ““ the world,” to which it refers. Κόσμος must therefore 
include the material creation or world. In Matthew v. 13, 
μωρανθῇ means to be insipid or tasteless, for thus it corresponds 
to the subject ἅλας, 

(c) Antithesis, contrast, opposition, or parallelism, illustrates 
the signification. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Hebrew poetry is paral- 
lelism, i. e. a certain equality or resemblance between the mem- 
bers of each period in a sentence ; so that in two lines or members 
of the same period, things shall answer to things, and words to 
words, as if fitted to each other by a kind of rule or measure.* 
Different kinds of parallelism have been specified, such as the 
synonymous, or, as Jebb prefers, cognate parallelism, the antt- 
thetic, and the synthetic or constructive. 

The first duty of the interpreter, in reference to the exegetical 
use of parallelism, is to ascertain the fundamental idea of the sen- 
tence in which that feature appears. In the next place, the parts 
or members should be minutely examined. ‘There are two ex- 
tremes into which expositors may fall. ‘The first was exemplified 
by the older interpreters, who proceeded on the assumption, that 
each hemistich had its peculiar meaning distinct from the other, 
because numerous repetitions of the same sentiment in corre- 
sponding terms, were thought to be unbecoming the wisdom of 
the Spirit. Hence various artificial and arbitrary devices, such 
as emphases and the like, were adopted, in order to carry out the 
idea of diversity and distinctness of sense. It is unnecessary to 
enter into any refutation of this error, as it is generally aban- 
doned in modern times. The other extreme lies in supposing, 
that there is a mere tautology, the same idea being contained in 
two or more parallel members, without perceptible variation in 


* See Lowth’s Prael. p. 208, ed. Rosenmiiller. 
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strength or application. It is a mistake, however, to imagine, 
that there is an actual or complete identity in the meaning of 
two hemistichs; or that an expression in one, is just the same as 
its counterpart in the other. There is no useless tautology even 
in those parallel members that have been denominated synony- 
mous. The same idea indeed lies at the foundation of both; but 
some variety will be found in its expansion. Sometimes the one 
member expresses universally, what the other announces par- 
ticularly, or vice versd ; in the one there may be the genus, in 
the other the species; the one expresses a thing affirmatively, 
the other the same negatively ; the one figuratively, the other 
literally ; the one has a comparison, the other its application ; 
the one contains a fact, the other, the manner in which it took 
place. ‘‘ The two members confirm, elevate, and strengthen 
each other in their convictions or rejoicings. In the songs of 
jubilee this is obvious, and in those of lamentation it results from 
the very nature of the feelings that occasion them. The drawing 
of the breath confirms, as it were, and comforts the soul, while 
the other division of the chorus takes part in our afflictions, and 
its response is the echo, or as the Hebrews would say, ‘ the 
daughter of the voice’ of our sorrow. In didactic poetry, one pre~ 
cept confirms the other, as if the father were giving instruction to 
his son, and the mother repeated it. The discourse by this means 
acquires the semblance of truth, cordiality, and confidence. In 
alternate songs of love, the subject itself determines the form.”* 
But whilst this mode of expression appears to be the language 
of nature, we should not urge every term or vocable as if it were 
the symbol of a distinct conception. In the illustration of an 
idea, we must look for ornament, repetition, and amplification, 
whether arising from the state of the emotions, or from the cus- 
toms of ordinary speech. Poetry, in particular, delights to set 
forth the same images in language diffuse and reiterative. It 
presents the same idea in separate, but essentially similar cos- 
tume. Thus, while pleasure is imparted by the exhibition of 
uniformity amid variety, the mind is more vividly impressed. 
The exegetical use of parallelism consists in its giving a general 
apprehension of the meaning of a word or clause, rather than a 
precise or minute specification. It is helpful in leading the in- 
terpreter to choose one signification among several, or in confirm- 
ing one which possessed previous probability. By the antithests 


* Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, translated by Marsh, Burlington, 1833, 12mo, 
2 vols. vol. i. p. 40. 
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existing between the members, or the gradation observable in 
them, or their homogeneous structure, it is easy to perceive the 
general sentiment contained in a passage. But it can scarcely 
furnish to the interpreter the exact modification of idea which 
the writer meant to convey by a particular hemistich, or by its 
leading term. It gives an indeterminate apprehension of the 
sense, but not an accurate conception of the particular aspects in 
which it is presented. It tells with sufficient clearness what the 
meaning cannot be, or what it probably is; not what it is speci- 
Jically. 

We should farther see which of the two members be the more 
obvious, lest we fall into the error of attempting to throw light 
upon the less obscure from the darker or more difficult. Thus, 
when one member is figurative, and the other literal, the latter 
may be employed to elucidate the former; and when a word is 
well known, the sense of its opposite will not remain in ob- 
scurity. 

Parallelism chiefly belongs to the poetic and prophetical wri- 
tings of the Old Testament. But it is not unknown to the New. 
In the Apocalypse, which is clearly prophetic, it is frequently 
found; as also in odes occasionally introduced into other parts, 
and composed in the manner and spirit of Hebrew poetry, as in 
Luke i. 42, 46, 47, 51-53; ii. 14. The language of the New 
Testament being Hebraistic, might have been expected a priort 
to be strongly influenced by the language of Hebrew poetry. 
Even the historical and epistolary portions of the New Testa- 
ment are not without examples of parallelism. This does not 
arise so much from the influence of Hebrew poetry indirectly 
exerted upon the New Testament diction, as from the great law 
of association, and its usual effect on all writings. Examples of 
the poetic parallelism are of frequent occurrence in the writings 
of St. John. ‘The same idea is stated negatively and positively. 
Thus, John i. 20, ‘he confessed and denied not.” So 1 John iii. 
14. Two opposites are contrasted in 1 John v. 12, “" He that 
hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not the Son of God 
hath not life.” See also 1 John iii. 5, 6 ; 2d epistle of John, 9th 
verse. A like affirmation and negation expressive of the same 
idea is also exemplified in 2 Tim. ii. 13, ““ μα abideth faithful, he 
cannot deny himself.” σιστὸς μένει illustrates devotmor iavrdy, and 
shews that it imports, to be inconsistent with his own character; 
although the same phrase elsewhere (Luke ix. 23), means, ¢o sa- 
crifice personal interests and gratifications. 
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In Isaiah xxvi. 14, O'ND corresponds to O°; and as the 
latter manifestly signifies the dead, the former denotes something 
similar. We perceive at once that it cannot mean ἰατροὶ, as the 
Seventy render it. Still it were wrong to conclude that it is 
identical with O° ND. It has the accessory idea of debility and 
incorporetty. 

Isaiah xlvi. 11. ‘* Calling from the east, the eagle; from a 
distant land, the man of my purpose.” Here the eagle in the 
former member, a term figuratively applied to Cyrus, is explained 
in the latter by, the man of my purpose. 

Luke i. 35. ‘** The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee.” Here the former 
clause is more perspicuous than the latter, though there is a ge- 
neral similarity between them. They are not, however, wholly 
tautological, as Morus asserts. ‘* Judicamus propter morem lin- 
guze, parallelismum membrorum usurpantis, que sit in uno 
membro δύναμις ὑψίστου, eam esse in altero πνεῦμα ἅγιον, et quod in 
uno sit, veniet super te, id in altero etiam esse; te obumbrabit. 
Unde concluditur, dici hic simpliciter, divinam potentiam id esse 
effecturam, dicique id bis, et per synonyma.”* The power of the 
Highest is not the same as the Holy Ghost, but the influence 
or effect of his presence; nor 1s overshadow identical with come 
upon. The latter represents the putting forth of his mysterious 
almighty power consequent upon his marvellous visit to the 

irgin. 

Matthew xi. 29. ““ Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me.” 
Here the former member is tropical, the latter literal. They are 
not strictly identical, neither does the latter specifically explain 
the other. Take my yoke upon you, does not mean “ sumite a 
me vobis imponi institutionem et disciplinam,” as Morus affirms, f 
but submit yourselves to me, put yourselves entirely under my 
authority and guidance, take me for your master. “ and learn 
of me,” this is the evidence of their desire to take the yoke, and 
of their actually putting it on. As soon as the followers of 
Christ are willing to submit to his commands, they desire to 
learn of him. Thus there is a perceptible difference in the two 
clauses of the sentence. 

Syntactic parallelism cannot be properly said to illustrate ob- 
scure expressions, except in so far as it assists in the right adjust- 
ment or division of members. 

In all cases it is desirable to compare the sense which the pa- 

* Hormencutica. ed. Eichstadt. vol. i. p. 102. ¢ Vol. i. p. 105. — 
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rallelism is supposed to furnish, with the connexion, the object of 
the writer, and his peculiar style. To these may be added in the 
Old Testament, a comparison with cognate dialects. Thus will 
its exegetical suggestions be frequently confirmed, and certainty 
of interpretation produced. 

We see no good reason for treating parallelism of members 
under the head of parallel passages, as if it were a subdivision of 
that topic. So Bauer, Morus, Unterkircher, and others, arrange 
it. But it belongs to context. The idea commonly attached to 
parallel passages suggests some remoteness from the locality we 
expound; whereas parallelism belongs to the immediate context. 

In the case of words and phrases, we have said that parallelism 
is helpful, 

lst, In leading to the choice of one among several significations. 

2dly, In confirming what other considerations had rendered 
probable. This will appear from the following examples. 

Psalm vii. 14. ΓῊ 293 the instruments of death, in one mem- 
ber, is explained by 1.81 Azs arrows, in the next. 

Psalm xviii. 15. The channels of the waters were seen; the 
foundations of the world were discovered: at thy rebuke; at the 
blast of the breath of thy nostrils. 

In Proverbs viii. 36, NOM signifies, he that misses me, op- 
posed to 'N¥D he that finds me, in the preceding verse. This is 
the radical, primary signification of the verb NOM, to miss (the 
mark.) Prov. xxix. 8, 11°95" must mean, set on fire or kindle 
sedition (in a city), for it is contrasted with ἢ Σὲ ID°W> cause wrath 
to cease. The Septuagint and Syriac versions render the word 
correctly ; but the Vulgate which has “ dissipant civitatem,” and 
the Venetian which has παγιδιοῦσι πόλιν, bring a city into a snare, 
are both aside from the true sense. Ezekiel xxi. 3, m9 signifies 
green and fresh, as is shewn by its opposite Wl‘ dry. So also 
in Ezek. xvii. 24. Isaiah xlv. 2, Ὁ ΠΤ must signify rough, or 
elevated places from the opposition implied in the verb WW18 Z 
will make plain or level. The Septuagint properly translates it 
by ten. Psalm crix. 29, 163, 1PW Ἢ is opposed to NVA. It 
signifies accordingly, a false religion, as ΤΠ the law, means 
true religion. In Psalm xvi. 9, 4135 signifies my soul or spirit, 
as is seen from 129 ‘ my heart’ preceding. See also Gen. xlix. 
6. De Wette rightly translates it mein Geist (my spirit.) In 
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2 Cor. v. 21, ἁμαρτία does not mean a “ sin-offering’ as some 
render it, but sin. It is contrasted with δικαιοσύνη “ righteousness.’ 
Christ was made sin, that we might be made righteousness. The 
abstract is much more forcible than the concrete. 

John vi. 35. ‘He that cometh to me (ὁ ἐρχόμενος πρός με) shall 
never hunger; and he that believeth on me (ὁ πιστεύων εἰς ἐμὲ), 
&c. Cometh in the one clause, is explained by believeth, in the 
next. 

Romans v. 18. ‘As by one offence judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation ; even so by one righteousness the free gift 
came upon all men to justification of life.” The former phrase 
πάντας ἀνθρώπους signifies all mankind without exception ; the latter, 
therefore, must denote the same thing. 

1 Cor. iv. 5. ‘* Who both will bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness (τὼ κρυπτὰ τοῦ oxérovg), and will make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts (τὰς βουλὰς τῶν καρδιῶν.) The former 
phrase expresses generally what is more specifically taught in 
the latter. 

1 Cor. xv. 50. ‘* Flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” σὰρξ 
καὶ αἷμα do not mean carnal passions, but our corruptible body 
consisting of flesh and blood, as is proved by ἡ φθορά. Before this 
corruptible body be translated into heaven, it must undergo some 
mysterious change. 

Hebrews ii. 2,3. The word spoken by angels is contrasted 
with so great salvation, the latter manifestly referring to the 
gospel with its authoritative sanctions and comminations. The 
former means, therefore, the law of Moses, and not the different 
messages delivered by angels under the Old Testament economy. 

(4) The adjuncts of a term or phrase. 

Most words are generic in signification, but by means of the 
oblique cases of nouns, and other adjuncts, they are restricted. 
Thus δικαίωμα signifies justification; but δικαίωμα σάρχος, a jus- 
tification of the flesh, i.e. an ordinance which makes the out- 
ward, in opposition to the inward man, perfect or just. In such 
examples as this, words have not properly speaking a new signi- 
fication, but that particular sense which the writer meant to con- 
vey in a certain passage. They have the same signification, but 
a different sense. Some one of the particulars included under 
them is expressed; but the general meaning remains the same. 
It is useful to bear this in mind, lest we follow the example of 
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those who agsign a new signification to the same term wherever 
it is associated with different adjuncts. The latter modify, with- 
out altering the generic signification.* 

1 Timothy iii. 15, οἶκος signifies house ; οἶκος Θεοῦ the house of 
God, that is, the church; and in 1 Peter ii. 5, οἶχος axvsuperixds, a 
spiritual house. In 1 Peter ii. 2, τὸ λογικὸν γάλα, the milk of the 
word. Hebrews xiii. 15, θυσίαν αἰνέσεως, sacrifice of praise, shew- 
ing what kind of a sacrifice is meant. Coloss. iii. 1, If ye then 
be risen with Christ. τῷ Χριστῷ, joined with the verb cuvnyégdnre, 
points out the nature of the resurrection. It is a resurrection of 
the soul, a spiritual rising. 2 Tim. i. 9, κλήσει ἁγίᾳ» a holy call- 
ing. 2 Peter iii. 18, in the grace and knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Matthew v. 3, οἱ πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύματι; 
τῷ πνεύματι specifies wherein the poverty consists: it 1s in spirit. 
Olearius, Wetstein, and Paulus erroneously refer τῷ πνεύματι to 
μακάριοι. Gal. vi. 16, The Israel ef God (τοῦ Θεοῦ) shews that 
the true worshippers of God, or the spiritual posterity of Jacob 
are designated. Coloss. ii. 9, τὸ σλήρωμα τῆς θεότητος. Here πλήρω- 
μας on account of the genitive θεότητος» does not signify the church, 
but the divine perfections belonging to Jesus. 1 Tim. v. 3, τὰς 
ὄντως χήρας, those who are widows indeed. Here the adverb ὄντως 
designates a peculiarity belonging to the widows. 1 Tim. iv. 10, 
and v. 7, the adverb μάλιστα indicates a special distinction. Psalm 
xxiii. 6, 75779-°23, in the house of the Lord, i, 6. his temple 
or church. _ 

(e) Examples subjoined, or the outward manifestation of prin- 
ciples in action. Thus in Galatians v. 21, 22, the works of the 

Jlesh are specified in their active manifestations ; from which we 
learn the comprehensive meaning of the phrase ἔργα σαρκός. See 
also ep. to Hebrews chap. xi.; from which we learn, that true 
πίστις or faith is a practical principle pervading and influencing 
every part of the life. 

11. The remote context must be consulted. This is merely 
an extension of the preceding, from which too, as we have already 
said, it cannot always be distinguished. Both might have been 
classed under the same head. There is no good dividing line be- 


* Cavendum est, ne significatum et sensum verborum in quoque loco confunda- 
mus. Beck, Monogrammata, Lipsie, 8vo, 1803, p. 136. Morus was the first who 
clearly pointed out the distinction, in his dissertation, De Discrimine Sensus et Significa- 
tionis, translated by Professor Torrey in the American Biblical Repository for 1834. 
See also his Hermeneutica, ed. Eichstadt, p. 56. 
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tween the tmmediate and remote context. The following obser- 
vations are applicable to both ; and as such, we wish them to be 
read and pondered. They concern the entire subject of context, 
whether it be viewed in smaller or larger compartments, 

In considering the connexion of parts in a section, and the 
amount of meaning they express, acuteness and critical tact are 
much needed. We may be able to tell the significations of single 
terms, and yet be utterly inadequate to unfold a continuous ar- 
gument. A capacity for verbal analysis does not impart the 
talent of expounding an entire paragraph. Ability to discover 
the proper pauses, the natural sequence, the pertinency of expres- 
sions to the subject discussed, and the delicate distinctions of 
thought which characterise particular kinds of composition, is 
distinct from the habit of carefully tracing out the various senses 
of separate terms. It is a higher faculty; not the child of dili- 
gence, but rather of original, intellectual ability. Attention may 
sharpen and improve, but cannot create it. All men are not en- 
dowed with equal acuteness, nor fitted to detect the latent links 
of associated ideas by their outward symbols. They cannot alike 
discern the idiosyncracies of various writers as exhibited in their 
composition. But the verbal philologist is not necessarily inca- 
pacitated by converse with separate signs of ideas from unfolding 
the mutual bearings of an entire paragraph. Imbued with a phi- 
losophic spirit, he may successfully trace the connexion subsisting 
between the various parts of a book, while he notes the commence- 
ment of new topics, the propriety of their position, the interweav- 
ing of argumentation, interruptions and digressions, and all the 
characteristic peculiarities exhibited in a particular composition. 
In this, he may be mightily assisted by a just perception of those 
particles which have been designated ἔσεα πτερόεντα, not less than 
by sympathy with the spirit of the author whom he seeks to 
understand. By placing himself as much as possible in the cir- 
cumstances of the writer, and contemplating from the same eleva- 
tion the important phenomena to which his rapt mind was directed, 
he will be in a favourable position for understanding the parts 
and proportions of a connected discourse. 

The subsequent remarks may possibly assist the sacred interpre- 
ter in separating a writing into sections or paragraphs. ‘The in- 
tuitive sagacity of some will scarcely require them; but they 
may be serviceable to such as are not habituated to hermeneuti- 
cal investigations, 
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Let the vicinity of a passage be enlarged until a different ar- 
gument be introduced, or a new topic presented. 

If, in the treatment of a subject, a line of proofs or a series 
of illustrations be adduced, each proof or illustration should be 
separated, so as to form of itself a distinct section. ‘The divi- 
sions should be as small as the nature of the case will allow, 
without infringing upon the essential unity of the writing. Thus 
may each one form the context of a particular word or proposi- 
tion. The interpreter must be guided in a great measure by his 
own judgment and acumen. Sometimes he will find a proper 
pause without difficulty ; the subject or speaker being obviously 
changed ; at others, the transitions and interweaving of kindred 
topics elude the closest observation. ‘The prophets especially, 
frequently pass from one theme to another, sliding imperceptibly 
into topics suggested by those they are describing. Hence there 
is no definite boundary between their statements— no clear line of 
demarcation,— but a sort of fusion by which their declarations are 
melted as it were into a single mass. Diversity of matter must 
guide the expositor in distinguishing sections, though the begin- 
ning and end of a subject escape notice. We have alluded to the 
writings of the prophets, as presenting this indefinite feature ; but 
the epistles of St. Paul may be also mentioned as examples. The 
thoughts of this writer appear to have flowed on in a continuous 
stream, without formal intimations of the introduction of different 
arguments. It is, therefore, hardly possible in some cases to 
separate the discourse, without breaking in upon the connexion 
of the language; or to partition his arguments into distinct sec- 
tions, without doing violence to the terms by which the parts of 
an argumentation are intertwined. More intent on matter than 
method, he disregarded those artificial distinctions which writers 
of a less animated temperament usually observe. These remarks 
are not intended to convey the idea, that the sacred writers, and 
especially the prophets and St. Paul, are confused, irregular, and 
rambling, without clearness of conception or coherence of thought. 
Their discourses and statements are pervaded neither by inex- 
tricable confusion ner incoherent digressions. On the contrary, 
they prosecute the purposes which they had in writing, by per- 
tinent steps and arguments. But they were not educated in the 
schools of rhetoricians ; nor did they confine themselves to exact- 
ness of method. They wrote for the instruction of mankind at 
large, not for philosophers. Hence they should not be judged 

Hb 
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by artificial or formal rules, ‘They were popular writers, and as 
such are not to be tried by the technicalities of art. Filled with 
their great subjects, it was natural for them to neglect those 
partitions and pauses, which uninspired men, brought up in the 
schools of learning, are careful to watch. 

Bearing these observations in mind, the interpreter must fre- 
quently separate into its successive steps a discourse closely con- 
nected in language. He must carefully observe the purpose of 
the writer, and the mode in which it is prosecuted. Particular 
attention must be given to the conjunctions, whose office 15 to 
connect predications. The supposttive, the causal, and the tlla- 
tive, all of which mark connexions of different kinds, must be 
noted. But where the same particle is used to point out very 
various sequences, as happens in the Hebrew language from the 
paucity of such vocables, the thoughts, rather than the precise 
nature of the terms in which they are expressed, should chiefly 
engage attention. Yet, after every abatement, the connective 
particles are most useful in leading to a knowledge of the parti- 
tions into which a discourse should be resolved. In setting out 
from the primary word in a sentence, and enlarging the circuit 
of exposition, we are not aware of any definite rule that can 
be given for knowing the proper boundaries that separate argu- 
ment from argument, or one context from another. The Scrip- 
tures present a great variety in the clearness with which these 
transitions are marked. Sometimes the transition is patent'to 
universal observation ;— at other times it is almost imperceptible. 
Sometimes it is discerned by means of a particle; and again, 
the same vocable fails to indicate it. 

But the student ought not to be confined to this one me- 
thod. It is impossible indeed, strictly speaking, to adjust the 
context in the manner of which we have been speaking, without 
taking in a wider range than that which a distinct section will be 
found to occupy. What precedes and follows must be examined. 
How far a paragraph extends cannot be seen, without marking 
the relation it bears to its surrounding locality. A real pause in 
the discourse does not always announce itself, so as to preclude 
farther reading and searching to discover it. To assist, therefore, 
in this matter of allotment, and for the purpose either of verify- 
ing the results obtained by a different mode of procedure, or of 
contributing to their actual educement, we would recommend 
another way of proceeding, the counterpart of that just stated. 
In some instances, perhaps, it may be unnecessary to institute 
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both for the one purpose of which we now speak, viz. to discover 
the boundaries of a particular context ; but the numerous cases 
of doubt and obscurity necessitate frequent recourse to them. 
The latter method we regard as much more important than the 
former ; and as it must be adopted at some stage of the exegesis 
of a book, else no comprehensive survey can be obtained, it is 
desirable that it be instituted towards the commencement. Thus 
will it facilitate the future progress of the interpreter, imparting 
light at every step, until he shall have arrived at the full under- 
standing of the whole. It cannot be neglected or deferred, with- 
out essential detriment. If it do not oceupy the present place, 
the interpreter will remain a mere verbalist, or sink into a trifling 
philologist. 

Agreeably then to the latter method, let the student of Scrip- 
ture read over a whole book at once; disregarding the arbitrary 
distinctions of chapters and verses which so often impede the con- 
tinuity of a discourse. Nor will it be enough to read it once in 
this manner, but several times. A single cursory perusal will not 
contribute much towards the present object. Some books indeed 
are much easier than others. ‘Thus the historical writings are 
readily distinguished into larger or smaller sections, according to 
the events narrated, or the biographies presented to view. In the 
life of our Lord, as related by the different evangelists, it is not 
difficult to mark convenient pauses where he proceeded to a dif- 
ferent place, commeneed another sermon, or performed a different 
miracle. In the historical books of the Old Testament, the tran- 
sits from one occurrence to another are far from obscure. But 
the same facility of resolving the prophetic books into distinct 
portions is not felt. This holds good of the whole poetic de- 
partment ; and in the epistolary writings of the New Testament, 
considerable labour is necessary to determine the interlacings. 

The commencement of a new section may be known, 

lst, From inscriptions, ex. gr. in the Psalms; as iii. 1; vi. 1; 
in Isaiah ii. vi. vii.; and in Prov. x. 1. But it must be remem- 
bered, that the inscriptions of the Psalms are not of canonical 
authority ; and we should beware of relying solely or implicitly 
upon them. They have been frequently disturbed by transcribers, 
and erroneously added in recent times.* 

2dly, From particles, or formule, which point out the com- 
mencement of a new discourse. 


* See the Introductien to De Wettc’s Commentary on the Psalms, translated in 
the American Biblical Repository for 1833, by Professor Torrey. 
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3dly, From a change of place, or of persons, whether speakers 
or those addressed ; denoting that the same discourse is not con- 
tinued. 

4thly, In the prophetic books it generally happens, that a section 
terminates with an announcement of prosperous and happy times, 
in which the Lord promises to visit his people with tokens of his 
favour, and to bless them with the light of his presence. Hence 
a new paragraph is distinguished by promises of good preceding. 
The divine oracles have a generic conformation. They begin with 
the declaration of punishment, are continued in tones of threat- 
ening, and terminate in joyous strains. Such is the usual order 
of proceeding. Jehovah mingles mercy with judgment. Even 
when his inspired servants were charged with messages of mourn- 
ful mood, they were commissioned to append pictures of peaceful 
and prosperous events, that his people might not sink into despair, 
but be still cheered amid the gloom, by glimpses of the distant 
future. Compare Hosea, chapters v.-xi; xii.-xiv. Amos i.—ix. 10 
contains threatenings; ix. 11-15 promises. 

After distributing a book into larger sections, a subdivision 
may be conveniently effected. In the epistles of the New Tes- 
tament there is generally an introduction, a conclusion, and a body 
consisting of two parts, the doctrinal and the practical. The 
introduction and conclusion are generally short and indivisible ; 
but the body or trunk of the epistle exhibits various pauses and 
partitions. It is to the latter that we wish to direct attention at 
present; the former scarcely coming under the name of context 
by reason of their extent. ‘Thus in the epistle to the Galatians 
the first five verses contain the preface; vi. 6-10, the conclusion 
apparently intended, but in reality vi. 1l—to the end. There is 
something like a double conclusion ; for after speaking of the large 
letter written with the apostle’s own hand, his subject comes upon 
him again, and he reverts to the views of such as endeavoured to 
bring the Galatians under circumcision, contrasted with his own 
aim in preaching the pure gospel of Christ. The intervening 
portion constitutes the main body of the letter, exhibiting the ar- 
guments and exhortations of the apostle. The argumentative 
or doctrinal part ends with chap. v. ver. 13; then follow the 
practical admonitions. The following sections are contained in 
the doctrinal division. Section I. chap. i. 6-ii. 21; II. i. 1-5; 
111. iti, 6-17; IV. iii. 18-25; V. iii. 26-29; VI. iv. 1-11; 
VII. iv. 12-20; VIII. iv. 2l-v. 1; IX. v. 2-12. The ad- 
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monitory or practical part reaches from chap. v. 13 to chap. vi. 11, 
and may be distributed into the following sections. I. v. 13-26; 
II. vi. 1-5; III. vi.6-10. These sections come especially under 
the head of context. They contain statements brought to bear 
upon a general subject, which, though closely allied, may yet be 
distinguished. 

The attentive reader of the epistles of the New Testament may 
find in most of them a similar plan, by proceeding in the same 
way. With respect to the prophetic books of the Old Testa- 
ment, some are simple in arrangement, and regular in plan. Those 
relating to one nation, people, or city, are most perspicuous, and 
most easily resolved into their separate paragraphs. Those again 
which describe the destiny, and foretell the downfal of various 
nations in connexion with the fortunes of Judah and Israel, are 
more complicated in their structure, and more difficult of analy- 
sis. ‘The separate predictions relating to individual nations must 
obviously be considered by themselves, and resolved into their 
component portions. As an example of the former may be quoted 
Nahum, who predicted the divine judgments against Assyria. 
His prophecy is an entire and regular poem, consisting of 

lst, A magnificent and sublime exordium contained in the first 
chapter. 

2dly, The preparation for the destruction of Nineveh. 

3dly, The destruction itself. ‘The minuter divisions are the fol- 
lowing. Chapter i. verses 2-8, contain a description of Jehovah as 
severely punishing his enemies, while he is good to his people. 
Verses 8-14 contain threatenings against the Ninevites; the 
12th and 13th being thrown in parenthetically to console the 
Israelites with promises of future rest. Verse 15 is an apostrophe 
to the Jews, announcing peace and glad tidings to them. Chap- 
ter ii. 1-9, depict the siege and taking of the city, with the 
fearful consternation of the inhabitants. Verses 10-12 exhibit 
a sarcastic exclamation of the prophet over the fallen city. Verse 
13 introduces Jehovah speaking and declaring himself to be the 
author of the calamities inflicted upon the Assyrians. Chapter 
iii. 1-8, describe the utter ruin of Nineveh, and the various 
causes which contributed to it. In verses 8-11, the prophet 
introduces the example of No-Ammon, a city of Egypt, as a 
witness and confirmation to the Assyrians of the truth of his pre- 
dictions concerning them. No-Ammon was stronger than Nine- 
veh, yet was it destroyed. In verses 11-19 it is predicted, that 
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Nineveh should likewise be cut off notwithstanding all her war- 
like preparations and the multitude of her citizens. 

Take Joel as another example. The most general division of 
his prophecies is, ᾿ 

lst, The devastation of the country by locusts, which some 
regard as symbolically descriptive of the invasions of the Assyri- 
ans, chaps. 1.-11. 27. 

2dly, He predicts the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the 
time of Messiah, ii. 28-32. 

3dly, He pronounces the judgments which God, after the effu- 
sion of the Spirit of grace, would successively, and more particu- 
larly at the last great overthrow of Satan, inflict upon the enemies 
of the church, iii. 1-21. The last part may be subdivided thus. 
iii. 1-17. The former enemies of Judah, viz. the Tyrians, Si- 
donians, and Philistines, are introduced as representatives of the 
enemies of the Christian church, and God assembles them all 
into the valley of Jehoshaphat to pronounce sentence upon them. 
The idea here set forth in theocratic language is, that at the con- 
version of the Jews and the ingathering of the Gentiles, God 
shall terribly punish the enemies of his church, and gloriously 
build up his people for ever. Verses 18-21 depict the millen- 
nial state of the church. 

Such are the ways of arriving at a knowledge of the points of 
transition from one subject to another, as indicative of the con- 
nexions subsisting between the various portions of an entire book, 
whether logical or arbitrary, close or discursive. By their means 
we ascertain the proper context of a verse or sentence, and can 
conveniently consult it for elucidating the sense of a phrase. On 
the continent, Baumgarten has particularly reeommended this pro- 
cess of dismemberment (zergliederung), but it has been abused 
by the endeavours of his followers to reduce to logical order dis- 
courses and writings which were not methodically composed. In 
short, too much system and sameness have been followed by the 
Baumgarten-school, in splitting down into sections, subsections, 
and propositions, the productions of poets and prophets who soared 
far above such trammels. The inspired penmen aimed neither 
at studied transitions, nor rhetorical periods. Their spirit and 
vigour evaporate under this artificial dismemberment. ‘Tortured 
by nice and measured rules, their sublimity and strength sink into 
tameness, 

III. Parallels. These have been usually divided into two 
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kinds, verbal and real;* the former referring to words and 
phrases, the latter to facts or doctrines. When the same or sy- 
nonymous words and phrases occur in different places relating to 
the same subject, and are clearly defined in sense by the scope, the 
connexion, or the adjuncts, they are verbal parallels. It is of no 
importance whether their signification be the same or different, 
provided the places in which the terms occur describe the same 
thing. Hence, the definition of Meyer is defective, who repre- 
sents verbal parallels to be such as contain the same word either 
in the same or in a different signification; as also that of Bauer 
and others, who make the same term or mode of expression to be 
used in the same sense, in order to constitute two places parallel. 
But the passages must relate to the same fact, history, doctrine, 
or event, and contain the same or synonymous words, whether 
their significations be identical or not. It is not the mere occur- 
rence of the same phrases which constitutes the parallelism of the 
places to which they belong; nor yet the exact coincidence of 
their meaning, but their relation to the same subject, —their 
description of the same thing. Real parallelism is found when 
the same topic is treated in several localities, and the more per- 
spicuous is brought to bear upon the ambiguous or obscure. In 
the latter case, the object of inquiry is the knowledge of things, 
rather than the meaning of controverted words. Real parallelism 
has been subdivided into the historic and didactic, according as 
the same events are related, or the same doctrines set forth. 
Hence the former is very frequently exemplified in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles in the Old Testament, and the gospels in 
the New; the latter, in the epistles. As this subdivision, how- 
ever, is of little utility, we shall merely consider parallelism as 
divided into verbal and real. At present we are concerned with 
the former alone. 

The first thing to be noted is, that the passages employed for 
mutual explanation be in reality parallel. There are instances 
in which they are apparently, not really so, as a nearer inspec- 
tion shews. It is not enough that the same term or phrase be 
found in both; there must be a similarity of sentiment. Thus 
Jonah iv. 10, and 1 Thess. v. 5, are not parallel, though the cor- 
responding expressions ἌΝ, 3, and υἱοὶ νυχτὸς appear in them. 
The writers are treating of very different subjects. In the next 


* Ein wortlicher und ein Sachparallelismus. Bauer, Entwurf einer Hermeneutik, 
8vo, Leipzig, 1799, § 53, p. 48. 
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place, it is necessary that the phrase or expression be less ob- 
scure in one of the parallels than in another. This may arise 
from the addition of a synonymous term to that which is doubt- 
ful, or from some explanatory adjunct, or the occurrence of a con- 
jugate surrounded by a similar context and unambiguous attributes, 
What is obscure cannot be explained by what is equally dark. 
The briefer and less perspicuous should be illustrated by means 
of the clearer and more extended passage, not vice versd. This 
is so manifest, that it need scarcely be repeated. And yet expe- 
rience shews that the power of prejudice 18 so great as to disregard 
it. It is customary with many to look upon a passage contain- 
ing some unwelcome sentiment as obscure, and to endeavour to 
evade its force by bringing another apparently less disagreeable 
to bear upon it. In this way they have tried to subvert the true 
faith, taking away from it whatever is of a positive character. 
Examples in the writings of the Rationalists of Germany and the 
Unitarians of Britain are so abundant, that it is superfluous to 
adduce any. In connexion with this observation, there is another 
circumstance that ought to be attended to. One parallel passage 
should not be subordinated to another. The meaning of some 
should not be held forth as a kind of test by which to try the 
truth or correctness of the sentiments contained in others. They 
should be brought into connexion, but not into subordination — 
into harmonious adjustment, rather than one-sided subjection. 
The Socinians subordinate such texts as speak of Christ’s divinity 
to those that mention his humanity. 

Again, passages really parallel should not be pressed beyond 
their due force, else violence is done to the text. More should 
not be deduced from them than what they legitimately contain. 
Thus some infer certainty on a particular point, where there is 
simple probability. 

But in what cases is the comparison of parallels to be em- 
ployed? Where terms and phrases occur often, and are unam- 
biguous in their significations, it is unnecessary to have recourse 
to them. It savours of learned ostentation. But words which 
are rare, and at the same time obscure— those whose signification 
is uncertain, or which bear a great variety of senses, leaving it 
difficult to decide upon the correct one in a particular case — may 
receive elucidation from a comparison of parallels. Although, 
therefore, we may not expect any thing new from this source, it 
has various important uses. 
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Ist, It serves to confirm such significations as have been par- 
tially ascertained from other sources. It happens not infrequent- 
ly, that etymology favours a certain signification without putting 
it beyond the limits of uncertainty; and that the connexion is 
not so decisive, as to prevent another signification from being as- 
signed. When all other helps furnish a plausible, rather than a 
completely satisfactory sense, there may be one or more places in 
which an obscure term is found bearing that signification alone, 
to which the other means of ascertaining the usus loguendi point 
as probable. In such a case we are justified in assuming, that 
the sense which was previously liable to some uncertainty, is 
agreeable to the usus loguendi, and may be applied without 
hesitation. 

2dly, Parallel passages are aptly employed, in deciding between 
the numerous significations of a word in a particular locality ; or 
in attaching definiteness to what is vague and indeterminate. It 
is well known, that in proportion to the numerous ideas which 
words symbolise, is the difficulty of fixing upon the right sense 
in a certain place. Etymology may refuse its assistance ;— the 
context may leave room for doubt ;—but when there are one or 
more places, in which the signification that appeared a@ priori 
preferable, is indubitably found, there is sufficient ground for 
fixing upon the one recommended by external means, and for 
banishing all doubt as to its entire applicability. 

Thus we have seen, that parallel passages may be employed to 
confirm significations already found, but not beyond the reach of 
uncertainty ; and in assisting to discover the proper meaning of 
terms which are obscure, because of their rare occurrence, or the 
variety of senses they bear. 

These remarks are applicable to both languages of Scripture, 
but more perhaps to the Hebrew than the Greek, from the few 
remains of the former which have come down to our time. 

(a) Parallels in the same book. 

(6) Parallels in compositions proceeding from the same writer. 

(c) Parallels in any part of Scripture. 

(a) Isaiah ix. 6. ‘‘ For unto usa child is born, unto usa Son is 
given: and the government shall be upon his shoulder: and his 
name shall be called, Wonderful, Counsellor, The Mighty God, 
The everlasting Father, ‘The Prince of Peace.” Here the Messiah 
is styled the mighty God, 33 98. Gesenius, however, renders 
it, the strong hero (starker Held); and De Wette adopts the same 

1i 
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version. But in Isaiah x. 21, the same phrase is applied to the 
Deity, and the context will bear no other sense. ‘ The remnant 
of Jacob shall return unto the mighty God,” "123 9X. In the 
20th verse it is stated, that ““ the remnant of Israel, and such as 
are escaped of the house of Jacob, shall stay upon the Lord, the 
holy One of Israel in truth;” and in the very next verse, the 
same sentiment is expressed in ‘‘ the remnant returning to the 
mighty God.” 

Hebrews i. 3. 3) ἑαυτοῦ καθαρισμὸν ποιησάμενος, ““ when he had 
purged our sins by himself.” Av ἑαυτοῦ is an elliptical form of ex- 
pression. In Hebrews ix. 26, we find the same phrase in its full 
form, διὰ τῆς θυσίας αὑτοῦ, ** by the sacrifice of himself.” It would 
therefore be quite proper to translate i. 3, ‘* when he had by the 
sacrifice of himself, purged our sins,” &c. 

(Ὁ) Colossians i. 16, ‘‘ For by him were all things created,” ἅς. 
ἐν αὐτῷ ἐχτίσθη τὰ πάντα. Some assert that ro σάντα signifies all 
the new creation, or ‘‘ the whole multitude of the regenerated.” 
But in 1 Corinthians viii. 6, the same phrase is used of all created 
things or the universe, applied both to the Father and the Son. 
In the latter passage, creation is ascribed to the one, equally as 
to the other. We explain therefore ra σάντα in Coloss. i. 16, the 
universe, all created things, especially as the immediate vicinity 
absolutely forbids any other sense. Nothing, says Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, is more forced and unnatural, than to expound all things 
in Coloss. i. 16, of the gospel dispensation. 

(c) 2 Samuel viii. 18. ““ And David’s sons were Ὁ 2713. The 
radical signification of this term is priest; and it is usually so un- 
derstood throughout the Old Testament. But from the parallel 
word in 1 Chron. xviii. 17, DWN princes, D°IAD must be 
taken in the same signification. Gesenius indeed contends against 
this signification, but in so doing, he disregards the divine inspi- 
ration of the writer in Chronicles.* 

Matthew viii. 24. ‘ And behold there was a great osoudc,” 
&e. The termesiouts properly signifies earthquake ; but it de- 
notes a commotion of the sea, or a tempest, in this place. Accord- 
ingly, Luke and Mark have for it, λωώλαψ. (Mark iv. 37; Luke 
viii. 23.) 

Luke xvii. 1. ’Avivdexrov signifies impossible, for in Matthew 


* See Dr. Pye Smith's “ Four Discourses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ,” 
2d edition, 12mo, 1842, pp. 83, 84. 
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Xvill. 7, ἀδύνατον 15 put as its synonyme. Its conjugate, ἐνδέχεται 
with οὐκ, in Luke xiii. 33, proves the same thing. 

John i. 3, ἐγένετο signifies were created; for the synonymous 
term xs/%» is employed in the parallel passage, Coloas. 1. 16. 

In comparing parallels it is proper to observe a certain order. 
In the first place we should seek for parallels in the writings of 
the same author, as the same peculiarities of conception and modes 
of expression are liable to return in different works proceeding 
from one person. There is a certain configuration of mind which 
manifests itself in the productions of one man. Each writer is 
distinguished by a style more or less his own ;— by character- 
istics which would serve to identify him with the emanations of 
his intellect, even were his name withheld. Hence the reason- 
ableness of expecting parallel passages in the writings of one 
author to throw most light upon each other. But, in the next 
place, it is desirable that the interpreter should not exclude time 
from the account. The works of contemporary writers should be 
consulted before those of others. Inthe Old Testament, it is of 
much importance to attend to this mode of conducting parallel 
investigation, because the nature of the Hebrew language varied 
remarkably at different periods. The later Hebrew of Kings and 
Chronicles is very different from the earlier of the Pentateuch. 

The books written about the time of the Babylonish captivity 
approach in style the Chaldee dialect. Accordingly, the golden 
and silver age of the Hebrew have been distinguished by Gesenius, 
although the division might be carried out into greater minuteness. 
Hence such books of the Old Testament as belong to the same age 
of the Hebrew language, should be consulted for parallel passages, 
sooner than those written at different and remote periods. Isaiah, 
Hosea, Micah, and Amos may be examined together, previously 
to Isaiah and Haggai; whilst Jeremiah and Ezekiel may be aptly 
compared. But the component parts of the New Testament 
canon were written almost contemporaneously. Again, it is ob- 
viously the dictate of common sense, that writings of the same 
kind should be brought together for mutual illustration, rather 
than such as belong to different classes. Hence, prophetic pas- 
sages may be brought into juxtaposition with prophetic ;—and 
historical with historical, previously to our looking out among 
historical books, for parallels to passages occurring in the poetic. 
Thus Isaiah and Hosea come together; whereas Isaiah and 
Joshua are unlike. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are similar, both 
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belonging to the philosophical class; and therefore they abound 
in parallel passages. The epistles to the Romans and Galatians 
may be ranked together; as their sentiments and expressions re- 
markably harmonise. | 

Having thus proceeded, it may be afterwards necessary to have 
recourse to books proceeding from different writers, belonging to 
different periods, and of various contents, in order that parallels 
drawn from them may mutually illustrate each other. 

Although passages quoted in the New Testament cannot be 
properly styled parallel to their originals in the Old, but rather 
identical, yet the mutual relation of both bears great resemblance 
to that of parallels. It is therefore helpful to the exegetical in- 
quirer to compare words occurring in the two parts and two lan- 
guages of the Bible. A sentiment in the Old Testament would 
frequently be obscure, apart from its recurrence in the New. In 
the latter, we see the fulfilment of many predictions which must 
have been comparatively dark to the Jewish church. It presents 
the substantial verities shadowed forth in the ancient dispensation. 

Should any one, therefore, object to place passages quoted in 
the New Testament with their originals, in the category of pa- 
rallels, they may be introduced by way of appendix to this topic, 
since they constitute a valuable help in the right interpretation of 
Scripture. 

Parallels are discovered from an attentive perusal of the Bible, 
or of separate books read over at short intervals of time. In the 
course of examination, they may be marked on the margin of the 
eopy employed. But there is a shorter way of arriving at paral- 
lels, viz. by concordances, such as Fiirst’s to the Hebrew Bible, 
and Schmid’s by Bruder, to the Greek Testament. For the He- 
brew particles, Noldius will be found complete. And yet it is 
obvious, that these works are better adapted for supplying verbal 
than real parallels. ‘The best modern lexicons will also serve as 
concordances, such as those of Gesenius, Schleusner, Wahl, and 
Robinson. There are also printed copies of the Scriptures with 
marginal references. But parallels taken from the margins of 
translations should not be relied on. The originals themselves 
are the only sure source. 

From the consideration of single terms we naturally pass to 
that of sentences. Having ascertained the signification of the 
former, we next inquire into the sense of several joined together, 
composing a proposition or period. 
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We should first ascertain the right construction of a sentence. 
This includes the right punctuation and division of the separate 
clauses, the supplying of necessary ellipses, and the adjustment 
of all the parts in connexion with the subject and predicate of 
the proposition. The subordinate clauses attached to these must — 
be carefully noted, and the whole arranged in proper order for 
finding the meaning conveyed by the writer. 

In thus preparing a sentence for being rightly understood, we 
should recollect, that punctuation is no part of Scripture, the 
oldest MSS. being without it; that some word or words are fre- 
quently left to be supplied, which are necessary to complete the 
sense ; and that minor clauses, forming of themselves short pro- 
positions, are often subjoined to the body or trunk of a sentence. 
But there is a punctuation ready to our hand which may be re- 
garded as the result of the combined judgment of many able, 
pious, and learned men, and therefore it should not be abandoned 
for light or trivial causes. We must have important and impe- 
rious reasons for departing from it. To leave it hastily and fre- 
quently, betrays a rashness that can neither be commended, nor 
beneficially imitated. ‘Those who seek to pervert the statements 
of Scripture, and to educe another system of religion than that 
propounded by Heaven, have frequently recourse to this expedi- 
ent. Men who have concocted an ingenious theory or curious 
tenet, will try to alter the punctuation and division, with the 
view of neutralising opposing evidence, and of gaining support to 
their views. 

In the case of ellipses too, it is needful to bear in mind, that 
they have been multiplied beyond reasonable measure. The plain 
language of the Bible, pregnant with meaning though it be, does 
not demand many supplementary words; and the circumstances 
in which they are required, are usually obvious. Here we must 
use caution, and be well assured, that an ellipsis is necessary to 
complete the sense. If there be chasms in the construction or 
meaning, 80 apparent as to arrest ordinary observation, we should 
not hesitate to fill up the deficiency ; but the frequent and arbi- 
trary assumption of their existence, all sober expositors unite to 
discountenance. 

After these preliminary remarks, by way of caution, we come 
to point out the manner of proceeding by several examples. 

Pealm Ixxiii. 4. It is better to divide OND? into OM $0), 
and then the sense will be, ‘I saw the prosperity of the wicked, 
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that they have no torments ; firm and fat is their body,” &c. OF) 
is thus taken in a physical sense. So pp in Job xxi. 23. De 
Wette renders it, ‘* For there are no torments until their death, 
and plump is their body.” But thus, $02 is wanting; and the 
introduction of death here is inappropriate, as the poet begins to 
speak of it at the 19th verse.” 

Hosea vi. 5. The sense of the common reading is not ap- 
parent, for literally it means, “and thy judgments, the light go- 
eth forth.” By dividing it, however, thus, ΝᾺ) ΝΞ *ODWHI 
“ὁ and my judgment shall go forth as the light,” an appropriate 
and natural sense is presented. So all the ancient versions ex- 
cept the Vulgate. According to the common reading, the sense 
will be ‘* each of thy judgments shall go forth as light,” t. 6. they 
shall be open, clear, and obvious to all.t 
- John vii. 21, 22, In the received text, διὰ τοῦτο is put ina 
different verse from ϑαυμάζετε, thus; "Ev ἔργον ἐποίησα, καὶ rar 
τες αυμάζετε" διὰ τοῦτο Μωῦσῆς δέδωχεν ὑμῖν τὴν wepirouny’ x. τ. A. 
‘<I have done one work, and ye all marvel. Moses therefore 
gave unto you circumcision,” &c. But according to this division 
there is nothing to which διὰ τοῦτο can well be referred: “" there- 
fore Moses gave you circumcision ;’—the reason is not apparent. 
Hence it is preferable to connect διὰ τοῦτο with JauudZers. “41 
did one work, and ye all marvel on account of it. Moses gave 
you,” ὅς. So Theophylact, Knapp, De Wette, Lachmann, and 
almost all modern editors and interpreters. ‘The old punctuation 
might be defended, but it is most probably erroneous. 

In Romans viii. 20, 21, the present punctuation is ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸν 
ὑποτάξαντα ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι" ὅτι καὶ αὐτὴ, &c. The passage is confessedly 
difficult of exposition, in whatever mode it be divided. We are in- 
clined, however, to believe, that the separation of ὅτι from ἐλσίδι 
obscures the sense. The comma should be removed from its place 
after 7/8, and the conjunction closely connected with the noun, 
so as to yield the meaning, “in hope that,” ὅς. This division 
has been adopted by Lachmann, De Wette, Stuart, Wardlaw, and 
others. 

Romans ix. 5. ὧν οἱ πατέρες, καὶ ἐξ ὧν ὁ Χριστὸς, τὸ κατὰ σάρχα, ὁ 
ὧν ἐπὶ πάντων Sede εὐλογητὸς εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας ! ᾿Αμῆν. 


* See Ewald on the Pealms, 2d edition, p. 328. 
+ See Kennicoti’s Dissertat. general. ὃ 28, p. 55, ed. Bruns; and Michaelis’s Bib- 
liothek. Orient. T. xix. p. 172. ; 
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There are three modes of punctuating this important sentence. 

Ist, That found in the received text. 

2dly, τὸ κατὰ σάρχα. ‘O dv, &c. This was mentioned by Eras- 
mus, and has been adopted chiefly by Unitarian writers. 

3dly, ὁ ὧν «αὶ πάντων. Θεὸς, &c. | 

In the second and third methods, a doxology to the father is 
contained in the latter clause. But to this there are insuperable 
objections. In all doxologies, the adjective εὐλογητὸς stands first 
in order. This position is invariably observed. So 2 Cor. i. 3; 
Ephes. i. 3; Luke i. 68. The same usage in regard to this ad- 
jective is observed in the LX X where it occurs about 40 times. 
The opposite formula of cursing requires, in like manner, ἐπικατά- 
ρατος in the beginning of a sentence; see Gal. iii. 10-13. - 

Besides, the position of Θεὸς should be different according to this 
proposed punctuation. In other doxologies, where Θεὸς occurs, it 
follows εὐλογητὸς immediately. Thus 2 Cor. i.3; Ephes. i. 3; 
1 Peter i. 3. To justify, therefore, the doxological form, the 
word should occupy a place prior to what it now has. Farther, 
Θεὸς should have the article prefixed. In the passages already 
referred to, and all others of the same kind, Θεὸς has the article ; 
and had a doxology been intended, the noun should have had the 
same prefix in this place. Hence the punctuation which con- 
verts the sentence into a doxology cannot be admitted, as it re- 
quires εὐλογητὸς ὁ Θεὸς ὁ ἐπὶ πάντων. These objections, with others 
that might be drawn from the context, are quite sufficient to 
set aside the proposed division. ‘They lie equally against both 
methods of dividing the words. The terms must therefore be 
separated in some other way, not exposed to such weighty and 
well-founded arguments derived from established usage. The 
usual method alone remains, as natural, simple, and correct. We 
are unavoidably led to adopt it. 

1 Cor. vii. 17. Εἰ μὴ ἑκάστῳ ὡς ἐμέρισεν ὁ κύριος, ἔχαστον ὡς κέκληκεν 
ὁ Seb, οὕτω πσεριπατείτο" x. τ. 4. It is usual to take εἰ μὴ in con- 
nexion with ixdorw ὡς ἐμέρισεν. So our authorised version. ‘ But 
as God hath distributed to every man, as the Lord hath called 
every one, so let him walk.” Others render εἰ μὴ only. Both 
meanings assigned to εἰ μὴ are unusual. It is better to put a point 
after εἰ μὴ, and to supply from the preceding portion, the verb 
οἶδας. The sense of the passage will then be the following. “ If 
thou dost not know, then let each walk in such a manner as God 
has distributed to him, as God has called him.” Instead of the 
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believing husband separating from the wife who is not a Christian, 
and the wife who has an unbelieving husband separating from 
him, the apostle recommends, that they should continue to live to- 
gether, and employ the measure of grace assigned to each by 
the sovereign dispenser of all gifts, in endeavouring te gain over 
the unbeliever to the faith of the gospel. 

1 Tim. iii. 15, 16. ‘ But if I tarry long, that thou mayest 
know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, 
which is the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of 
the truth. And without controversy great is the mystery of god- 
liness : God was manifest in the flesh,” &c. Instead of denomi- 
nating the church of the living God the pillar and foundation of 
truth, whilst it is called the house of God (images that do not 
exactly correspond in the connexion), we prefer joining the pillar 
and ground of truth to the following words, and taking them as 
characteristic of the mystery of godliness, God manifest in the 
flesh. So Griesbach, De Wette, Jahn, Knapp, Pye Smith, and 
many others. 

In the following examples, the punctuation seems to be unne- 
cessarily disturbed, and another proposed, which is both unsuit- 
able, and devoid of plausibility. 

Psalms xvii. 4. ΓΙ - °B7IBy 7a way ΝΥΌΓΥΓΟΞ 
yTASY III ON “lam purposed that my mouth shall not 
transpress. Concerning the works of men, by the word of thy 
lips I have kept me,” ὅς. Bauer recommends, that the distinc- 
tion of accents and verses should be neglected, and translates thus, 
‘* Thou has not found crimes against me : my mouth passes not 
to the evil deeds of men, 7. 6. I do not approve of the crimes of 
others.”* The usus loquendi, however, of 9 BY does not sanc- 
tion this sense. DIN ΓΒ» signify literally, as to the deeds of 
men, i. 6. men such as they exist, or corrupt humanity. 

Canticles vii, 6. J229ND JWI ΠΥ) So Dd Pdy ΤΟΝ Ἢ 
: ΟΣ VON 720 ‘‘ Thine head upon thee is like Carmel, and 
the hair of thine head like purple ; the king is held in the gal- 
leries.” Others divide and translate thus. ‘Thy head is like 
Carmel, and the hair of thy head like the purple of kings bound 
in rings.” It is better, howevér, to abide by the common punc- 
tuation, and to translate, ‘‘ the king is fettered by thy locks.” 

Micah v. i, ἜΡΝΞ NNN yy ANWR ONd-ma AAN) 
* Critica Sacra, p. 460. 
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‘* But thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet,” ὅς. By comparing these words 
with their translation in the gospel of St. Matthew, it will be 
seen that some discrepancy exists between the prophet and the 
evangelist. It is easily removed by reading the words interroga- 
tively, thus, ““ And art thou Bethlehem Ephratah little among,” 
&c. 

Mark ix. 23. ‘O δὲ ᾿Ιησοῦς εἶπεν aire’ Td, εἰ δύνασαι σιστεῦσαι" 
«άντα δυνατὰ τῷ sioreborr. ‘Jesus said unto him, if thou canst 
believe, all things are possible to him that believeth.” Knatch- 
bull has proposed to separate δύνασαι from σ«ἰστεῦσαι, and to render 
it thus —‘‘ If thou canst ? Believe,” ὅς. The article rd in this 
example is put before a phrase which is employed as a mere ob- 
ject in the sentence, and is equivalent to videlicet. 

John xii. 27. Nov ἡ ψυχή μου τετάρακται" καὶ τί εἴπω; Πάτερ, σῶσόν 
με ἐκ τῆς ὥρας ταύτης" ἀλλὰ διὰ τοῦτο ἦλθον εἷς τὴν ὥραν ταύτην. ““ Now 
is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say ? Father, save me from 
this hour: but for this cause came I unto this hour.” Here 
also we believe that there ought to be a point of interrogation. 
‘‘ Father, deliver me from this hour? Nay. For this cause,” &c. 
So Knapp and Lachmann punctuate, according to the sentiments 
of Grotius. The common rendering is inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of Jesus as elsewhere delineated.” 

Romans viii. 33, 34. ‘* Who shall lay any thing to the charge 
of God’s elect? Jt ἐς God that justifieth. Who ἐθ he that con- 
demneth ? 7 is Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh interces- 
sion for us.” We prefer a point of interrogation after these verses, 
to preserve their uniformity with the preceding. ‘‘ Who shall lay 
any thing to the charge of God’s elect ? God that justifieth? Who 
is he that condemneth? Christ that died, yea rather that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us?” So Griesbach, Knapp, Erasmus, Locke, 
Schoettgen, Koppe, Lachmann, &c. 

1 Cor. v. 12, 13. Ti γάρ μοι καὶ τοὺς ἔξω κρίνειν; Οὐχὶ τοὺς ἔσω 
ὑμεῖς κρίνετε ; τοὺς δὲ ἔξω ὁ Sede χρινεῖ, Καὶ ἐξαρεῖτε τὸν πονηρὸν ἐξ ὑμῶν 
αὑτῶν. ‘* For what have I to do to judge them also that are with- 


5.4} understand,” says Dr. Campbell, “the question as ending, not at εἴσω, but at 
ταύτης, at which place there should be a point of interrogation; or rather, that the 
words should be considered as two questions.” On the Gospels, vol. ii. p. 514, 8vo, 
London, 18:34. 
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out? do not ye judge them that are within? But them that are 
without, God judgeth. Therefore put away from among your- 
selves that wicked person.” Knatchbull has proposed to divide 
the passage thus: οὐχ" τοὺς ἔσω ὑμεῖς κρίνετε. “Not atall. Judge 
ye them that are within; but those that are without, God judg- 
eth; and put away from among yourselves that wicked person.” 
According to this punctuation, οὐχὶ is made the answer to a ques- 
tion, which is at least unusual. The adverb is generally found 
in interrogatories ; and when a negative answer is given, od is 
employed. 

Sometimes it has been proposed to put an interrogation, where 
there is neither necessity nor propriety to recommend it. An in- 
stance of this may be seen in Gen. iv. 13, where some propose to 
render the words, ‘Is mine iniquity greater than that it can be 
forgiven ?” The common rendering is much better; ““ Mine ini- 
quity is greater than I can bear.” 

Gen. iv. 23. ‘I have slain a man to my wounding, and a young 
man to my hurt.” Onkelos followed by a few others would ren- 
der, ‘*‘ Have I slain a man to my wounding and a young man to 
my hurt? I have not ;” but this is a refinement evidently devised 
for the purpose of clearing Lamech of murder. 

But besides adjusting the divisions of a sentence, we should also 
at the same time supply the ellipses. Thus in 1 Sam. xxix. 11, 
Oy DMA), ‘* Looked with compassion upon thee.” Here Ὁ 
my eye is understood. Isaiah xlviii. 11, 97? J°N79D, “ for how 
should it be polluted?” Here 5123, my glory, is to be supplied 
from the words immediately succeeding. 

Job xxxix. 24. ““ And he does not understand, that the voice of 
the trumpet resounds.” 

Isaiah Ixvi. 6. ‘* A voice of tumult echoes from the city,” &c. 

Romans vi. 17. ‘* But God be thanked, that ye were the 
servants of sin, but ye have obeyed from the heart that form of 
doctrine which was delivered you.” Here we must supply the 
conjunction although. If the construction were regular, the 
words should stand thus: πρὶν μὲν ὄντες δοῦλοι, νῦν δὲ Lanxotours, 
Xe To. re 

1 Tim. iv. 1-3. ‘“* Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that 
in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed 
to seducing spirits, and the doctrines of devils; speaking lies in 
hypocrisy ; having their conscience seared with a hot iron ; forbid- 
ding to marry, to abstain from meats, which God hath created,” 
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&c. Here the sense evidently requires the opposite of χωλυόντων 
to be understood; commanding to abstain, &c. 

As instances of wrong ellipses, the following may be taken. 

Psalm x. 3. ‘* For the wicked boasteth of his heart’s desire, 
and blesseth the covetous, whem the Lord abhorreth.” There | 
is no reason for supplying whom, as is done in our version. The 
proper translation is, “" And the covetous man curses, centemns 
Jehovah.” So Ewald, De Wette, Stuart, &c. 

Proverbsxiii. 11. Some understand gotten or acquired. So 
our translation. But this is aside from the true sense, which is, 
‘* wealth is lessened by vanity, but whosoever gathers into the 
hand increases it.” So De Wette, C. B. Michaelis, and others. 

Proverbs xxx. 15. The term saying has been improperly 
supplied in this place by our English translators. The sense is 
complete without it—for the two daughters are, give, give. 

Isaiah xlii. 19. Here some would have the full form to be 
ποῦν ΝΟ ὝΨΝΟΣ, ‘‘ as he to whom I have sent my mes- 
senger.” So the Vulgate, Chaldee, Saadias, Lowth. The com- 
mon translation is right, and alone agreeable to the parallelism. 

Matthew xiv. 25. In order to remove the miracle from this 
place, Paulus supplies αἰγιαλῷ before ϑαλάσσης. This is contrary 
to the context. So also in xvii. 27, he would understand πωλή- 
σας before εὑρήσεις --- ἃ5 if the meaning were, ““ when you have 
sold it, you will get a piece of money.” In these unnatural 
ellipses Bahrdt also indulged, as might have been expected from 
an unbeliever. 

John i. 10. Ἔν τῷ κχόσμῳ ἦν, καὶ ὁ κόσμος δ αὑτοῦ ἐγένετο" καὶ ὁ 
κόσμος αὑτὸν οὖκ ἔγνω. ““ He was in the world, and the world was 
made by him, and the world knew him not.” Dr. Carpenter, 
and others of the same school in theology, would understand 
πιφωτισμένος after ἐγένετο, as if the meaning were, ‘ the world by 
him was enlightened.” The preceding verse describes Christ as 
the light which lighteneth every man; and it is therefore con- 
ceived, that a passive participle may be borrowed from this active 
verb (guri%w), and supplied in the present verse. In justification 
of this construction, we are referred to supposed parallel cases, 
one of which is Acts xxii. 28. The tribune who apprehended 
Paul was surprised at the prisoner claiming the privileges of a 
Roman citizen, and observed, “ for a great sum obtained I this 
freedom,” to which the apostle replied, ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ γεγέννημαι, “4 but 
I was even so born.” This is not an analogous example. We 
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do not deny, that when the verb γίνομαι is used, the predicate of 
the preceding clause may be supplied after it. The context may 
plainly indicate such reference. But the predicate of the pre- 
ceding clause is never so understood, except when it might be 
aptly expressed in English by so. In the passage from Acts, 
this particle is all that is required in English to supply the 
full sense. It is easy to see that the supplying of so in John 
i. 10, does not-convey the sense, ‘ the world was enlightened by 
him ded 

John viii. 58. ‘* Before Abraham was, I am.” Many have 
here supplied the pronoun he. ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I am 
he.” This ellipsis, however, is neither required by the context, 
nor justified by parallel cases ; whilst the ancient versions know 
nothing of it. The sense appears to be complete without it; 
and so far from making the passage better understood, it obliges 
the advocates of it to have recourse to far-fetched interpretations 
and strange paraphrases. 

Hebrews ix. 10. ‘ Which stood only in meats and drinks, 
and diverse washings,” &c. Here the words which stood are 
unnecessary, for there is no ellipsis whatever. The right trans- 
lation of the passage is, ‘‘ During which (time) were offered both 
gifts and sacrifices that were not able to make the worshipper 
perfect with respect to conscience, being imposed (in addition to 
meats, and drinks, and divers ablutions — ordinances of the flesh) 
only until the time of reformation.” 

In punctuation and ellipses, we are to be guided by the con- 
nexion of the place, grammatical considerations, parallel passages, 
quotations in the New Testament, and by ancient versions. The 
first two particulars are especially useful. The context may ob- 
viously demand a certain division, without which, violence would 
be done to the plain sense of the passage. ‘The syntax of the 
language may also prefer one punctuation to another, or the usage 
of words and phrases recommend one ellipsis. These should 
certainly weigh more with the interpreter than a predominant 
desire to support sentiments previously entertained, or fondly 
cherished. Could we bring ourselves to learn, with all submis- 
sion, the will of God, and to endeavour with unfeigned sincerity 
to know nothing else, prejudices would cease to bias inquiry, and 
innumerable expedients, now followed for escaping from the true 


* See “ An Elementary Course of Theological Lectures, by the Rev. W. Ὁ. Cony- 
beare, M.A., F.R.S.,” ἃς, 2d edition, 12mo, London, 1836, pp. 427-430. 
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meaning, be abandoned for ever. The two processes we have 
just explained, and which we regard as rather preparatory to the 
actual interpretation of a sentence or passage, involve a certain 
amount of exposition. It is impossible to ascertain the right 
punctuation, or the proper ellipsis, without assigning some mean- 
ing to a passage. The process by which we arrive at a know- 
ledge of them, is not extraneous to the passage itself; but the 
general sense of the very place which we propose to interpret, is 
brought to bear upon their discovery. It is impossible that it 
should be otherwise. Considerations which we might wish for a 
time to keep in abeyance, are closely interwoven with others. 
They mutually modify and affect the whole process of interpre- 
tation. The principles and powers of man are such, that he can- 
not reasonably divest himself of a part of these considerations, 
especially since he has been practically and continuously habi- 
tuated to them from the earliest use of language as a medium of 
intercourse. 

Having thus adjusted the punctuation, both as to its nature 
and position, we should next ascertain the proper construction of 
a period—the subject and predicate with their adjuncts —the 
clauses attached to the main part of the sentence—and the syn- 
tactical principles it presents. We have already spoken of the 
mode of ascertaining the subject and predicate; and need not 
repeat former observations. Here a knowledge of the grammar 
of the Hebrew and Greek languages is especially required, not 
merely acquaintance with the general outlines, but with the cha- 
racteristic peculiarities, and all the irregular phenomena which 
it is its province to record. 

Psalm ix. 6. ‘ O thou enemy, destructions are come to a 
perpetual end: and thou hast destroyed cities; their memorial 
is perished with them.” 

The passage literally translated stands thus : — 

The enemy! they are gone — desolations for ever ! 
And the cities thou destroyest—their very memory has 
perished. 
The sentiment of the verse is, that Jehovah utterly and for ever 
cuts off his enemies. 2°INT is a nominative absolute, not a vo- 
cative as our translators took it.* Ewald, with less precision, un- 
derstands it as the direct nominative case to the verb 194), against 


* Gescnius’s Lehrgeb. pp. 12, 4. 
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which there is no syntactical objection.* 420M is put in appo- 
sition with 1°4N7, The meaning is not, that the desolations caused 
by the enemy are ceased, but rather, that the enemy themselves, 
or al] that remains of them, consists of utter, eternal ruins. 

Psalm Ixxxiv. 5, 6,7. ‘* Blessed ts the man whose strength 
ἐδ in thee; whose heart are the ways of them. Who passing 
through the valley of Baca, make it a well; the rain also filleth 
the pools. They go from strength to strength, every one of 
them in Zion appeareth before God.” 

After the Psalmist has spoken of the happiness belonging to 
those who are privileged to dwell perpetually in Jerusalem, and to 
be constantly worshipping Jehovah in his temple there, he passes, 
by the law of contrariety, to the state of such as lived among 
strangers, and pronounces them also blessed in the possession of 
a sure trust in the Almighty. The body of the sentence con- 
sists simply of the proposition, Blessed is the man whose strength 
is in thee; and with it is closely connected the description of 
his consummated desires, “6 in Zion he appeareth before God.” 
‘‘ Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee; in Zion he ap- 
peareth before God.” His appearing before God in Zion is 
the essence and the evidence of his blessedness. Though not 
an inhabitant of Jerusalem, yet if his strength be placed in 
God, he enjoys the happiness belonging to the constant dwel- 
lers in the holy city of appearing before Jehovah in his temple. 
_ The intervening words, ‘“‘in whose heart are the ways, pass- 

ing through the valley of tears, they make it a well, and a 
mild rain covers it with blessings; they go from strength to 
strength,” are descriptive of the feelings and hopes by which 
the pilgrims to Jerusalem are animated; and were suggested 
by the general mention of an individual whose strength is in 
the Lord, though he reside at a distance from the city of the 
great King. ‘They carry the individual through his journey till 
he arrives at the temple. Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
delineation of the ““ pilgrim’s progress” here presented. Though 
separated from the habitation of Jehovah, and exposed to dangers, 
he places his strength and confidence in the most High, assured 
that he shall yet. behold His beauty, and inquire in His holy 
temple. Accordingly, he loves the ways that lead to Jerusalem, 
along which pilgrims troop; they are in his hearts he thinks of 


* Die poetischen Bicher des alten Bundes erklirt, Zweiter Theil. Die Psalmen. 
Zweite Ausagabe, Gottingen, 1840, p. 320. 
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them with delight. The dry and dreary valleys through which 
he passes, are converted by hope and joy into a region abound- 
ing with water, and covered with the blessings of the latter rain. 
Instead of being weakened or discouraged by the valley of tears, 
he increases in strength, until at last he attains the summit of 
his desires. Such is the general construction and meaning of the 
sentence. Between the first and last clauses of it, a number of 
particulars are interposed, descriptive of the advancing pilgrim. 

Romans xi. 33-35. ‘O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? or who hath been his counsellor? Or who 
hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed unto him 
again.” 

The exclamation of the apostle, astonished at the greatness of 
the themes on which he had been meditating, regards three par- 
ticulars. 1st, The depth of Jehovah's riches or rich mercy ; 2dly, 
The depth of his wisdom; 3dly, The depth of his knowledge. 
The latter part of the 33d verse contains an additional exclama- 
᾿ tion not essentially different from the preceding, but embodying 
the same idea. The next verse illustrates the same particulars 
by way of interrogative negation, in language borrowed from the 
Old Testament. The first question, ‘‘ who hath known the mind 
of the Lord,” refers to the knowledge; the second question, 
‘¢ who hath been his counsellor,” applies to the wisdom ; and the 
third, ‘* who hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed 
to him again,” enlarges upon the riches of God. Thus the 
order is inverted. The first two interrogatories are taken from 
Isaiah ; the last from Job. In the whole passage there is a re- 
gularity of structure and symmetry of parts which the superficial 
reader may not perceive.* 

Galatians ii. 3, 4, 5. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲ Tirog ὁ σὺν ἐμοὶ "EAAny ὧν, ἦναγε 
κάσθη περιτμηθῆναι. Διὰ δὲ τοὺς παρεισάκτους ψευδαδέλφους, οἵτινες σα- 
ρεισῆλθον χατασχοτῆσαι τὴν ἐλευθερίαν ἡμῶν, ἣν ἔχομεν ἐν Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ, 
ἵνα ἡμᾶς καταδουλώσωνται" Οἷς οὐδὲ πρὸς ὥραν εἴξαμεν τῇ ὑποταγῇ» ἵνα 
ἡ ἀλήθεια τοῦ εὐαγγελίου διαμείνῃ πρὸς ὑμᾶς. ““ But neither Titus 
who was with me being a Greek, was compelled to be circum- 
cised: and that because of false brethren unawares brought in, 
who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we have in 
Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage: to whom 


* See Jebb’s Sacred Literature, 2d edition, London, 1828, 8vo, p. 117 et seq. 
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we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour ; that the truth 
of the gospel might continue with you.” 

We take it for granted, that the received reading is correct, 
though the words οἷς οὐδὲ were suspected by Jerome, Theodoret, 
and Theophylact, in ancient times; and afterwards by Mill, 
Semler, Koppe, and Griesbach. ΑἹ] critical authorities except 
D. and Tertullian have them. The passage also.clearly shews 
that Titus was not circumcised, for the apostle would not have 
yielded to the false brethren in a matter where principle was con- 
cerned. St. Paul combats the insinuations of judaising teachers 
against himself. They alleged, that the gospel he preached 
among the Gentiles was not the same as that preached by the 
other apostles, because he insisted on faith alone without the 
works of the law, or the necessity of ceremonial observances. In 
answer to this objection, he states, that he went up to Jerusalem 
along with Barnabas and Titus; that he made known to the chief 
apostles the nature of the gospel which he preached ; and that 
they coincided in the justness of his views. They did not find 
fault with his principles or conduct in the least particular; but 
recognised him as a genuine apostle, who had derived his com-— 
mission from the same source as themselves. The central state- 
ment of the entire passage is, ‘‘I went up to Jerusalem by 
revelation, and communicated unto them that gospel which I 
preach among the Gentiles.” In the fourth verse the reason of 
this step is assigned. It was on account of the false brethren that 
he laid his mode of preaching before the apostles. The third 
verse is parenthetic, and contains a testimony to the correctness 
of his doctrine and conduct among the heathen. Though it was 
known that Titus was a Greek, yet the apostles did not insist 
upon the necessity of his undergoing circumcision. So fully did 
they approve of Paul’s gospel, that they did not once require his 
Greek companion to be circumcised. Had Peter, James, and 
John, compelled him to submit to this ceremony, the calumnia- 
tors of the great apostle would have had some ground for their 
insinuations ; but their acquiescence in his conduct shews that 
their sentiments were in harmony with his own. The 2 at the 
commencement of the fourth verse is connective or continuative ; 
and is to be joined with ἀνέβην or ἀνεθέμην, either of which should 
be repeated for the sake of greater perspicuity. The third verse 
being thrown in by way of parenthesis, turns aside in construc- 
tion from the second, and occasions an irregularity. 
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- Hebrews v. 7, 8, 9. ‘ Who in the days of his flesh, when he 
had offered up prayers and supplications, with strong crying and 
tears, unto him that was able to save him from death, and was 
heard in that he feared; though he were a son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suffered ; and being made per- 
fect, he became the author of eternal salvation unto all them that 
obey him.” 

The body of this long sentence is composed of two closely con- 
nected statements. First, ‘“‘ Christ learned obedienee.” 2dly, 
‘‘ He became the author of eternal salvation.” 

The former of these general propositions is modified by the 
following statements. Christ learned obedience in the day of his 
flesh ; he learned obedience though he were a son; he learned 
obedience by the things which he suffered. The qualifying state- 
ment of the second general proposition is simple ; he became the 
author of eternal salvation to all them that obey him. There 
is also a minor clause accompanying the first modifying statement 
of the former general proposition, when he had offered up prayers 
and supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto him that 
was able to save him from death, and was heard in that he feared. 
This should be put in a parenthesis. 

Hebrews xiii. 7, 8. ““ Remember them which have the rule 
over you, who have spoken unto you the word of God: whose 
faith follow, considering the end of their conversation: Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, and to day, and for ever.” 

This passage is greatly obscured by the rendering just quoted 
from the received version. ‘‘ Remember your leaders,” says the 
apostle “‘ who have spoken unto you the word of God, and atten- 
tively considering the end of their life, imitate their faith.” These 
spiritual guides or teachers were now dead. They had borne a 
triumphant testimony to the truth and power of Christianity ; and 
the apostle exhorts his readers to follow their example. From the 
common version it might be inferred, that ‘ Jesus Christ” is put 
in apposition with ‘‘ the end of their conversation ;” but a cursory 
inspeetion of the original dissipates such an idea. 

After ascertaining the right construction of a sentence, it will 
be proper to examine more minutely the sentence or passage it- 
self, for 

I. It may contain within itself the means of its explanation. 

Paralletism, antithesis, contrast, opposition, &c., may furnish 
the necessary elucidation. 

L 
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Here parallelism of members is of the same importance as in 
the case of single terms or phrases, confirming what was already 
probable, removing obscurity, or leading to a right choice among 
various senses which the passage is capable of bearing. 

Take the first Psalm. The first three verses contain a descrip- 
tion of one character; the last three a delineation of its opposite. 
Two characters are contrasted in the Psalm. Blessedness is pre- 
dicated of the one; destruction and misery of the other. Many 
expositors take the first three verses to belong immediately to 
Christ. So Hawker, Fry, and others, understanding the man to 
mean, the Son of man. But the fourth verse, by mentioning the 
ungodly, points to the whole class of the righteous in the first 
division, as those with whom the ungodly are contrasted. The 
sixth verse leads to the same conclusion, ‘‘ For the Lord knoweth 
the way of the righteous; but the way of the ungodly shall 
perish.” It is quite uncommon to put the character of the Sa- 
viour and that of the wicked in opposition. Hence the Psalm 
contains a description of the righteous and the ungodly. 

John iii. 6. “« That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and 
that which is born of the Spirit is Spirit.” That which is born of 
man with his fleshly, carnal, unrenewed nature, possesses the same 
carnality and sinfulness. In contrast with this it is stated, ‘‘ that 
which is born of the Spirit is Spirit ;” t.e. the subjects of the Holy 
Spirit’s regenerating power are spiritual in their nature, or inward- 
ly holy. Two births are opposed to each other. The Holy Spirit 
is the author of the one ; — man is the instrumental cause of the 
other. There is a supernatural and a natural generation. The 
children born in the one are holy, because the Spirit of whom they 
are born is holy ; — the children born in the other are carnal and 
polluted, because those from whom they spring, possess an im- 
perfect and sinful nature. 

II. Its meaning may be perceived from the connexion in which 
it stands. In examining the connexion observe, 

(a) The leading design of the writer, or the object he has in 
view in the passage. This has been technically called the special 
scope. 

(Ὁ) The nature of the union subsisting between a passage 
and its vicinity, whether intimate or loose, interrupted or other- 
wise. 

(a) The special scope of the writer. By this is meant the ob- 
ject he had in view in the particular portion under examination. 
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It were equally improbable as impious to suppose, that the 
sacred authors had no definite purpose in the various compart- 
ments of their writings; or that the phrases they employ were 
not specially adapted to develope a consistent meaning. Each 
expression has its proper locality ; — each contributes to educe the 
steps of an argument or illustration, and to forward the general 
conclusion of the whole book. This is the method pursued by 
every author. In treating of a certain topic, he naturally selects 
such phraseology as appears most suitable and subservient to his 
purpose. Different arguments are advanced ;—-separate modes 
of illustration are followed ;—and the minor parts are made to 
bear upon and prepare the way for the general inference. The 
special scope may be discovered from the preceding and succeed- 
ing context, comprehending a larger or less extended range as 
circumstances may require. It will be necessary, however, to 
examine the general scope, of which the special is merely a sub- 
division. ‘The author of a book must have undertaken it with 
some fixed design, and kept in view a certain object throughout. 
To write without this, were to write unintelligibly and confusedly. 
The sacred penmen, under the superintendence of the Spirit, were 
led to treat of holy themes regarding the church of God; and in 
their discussion, to adopt such modes of conveying their senti- 
ments as were best fitted to the nature of the topics. When, 
therefore, we perceive the scope of a writer—the object at which 
he aims—the grand point which he wishes to attain — we are in 
the right way of arriving at a knowledge of his work. By the 
general scope is meant, the design which the author had in writing 
his book, —the object he proposed to himself in the whole work. 
It may be known in various ways. 1st, From the specification 
of the writer himself notifying the principal end he had in view ; 
2dly, From a careful perusal of the book itself; 3dly, From the 
occasion to which its origin must be attributed. 

1st, Sometimes the author has told us, more or less plainly, in 
the book itself, his design in writing. This is ordinarily done at 
the beginning or end. Thus Solomon, or the author of Eccle- 
siastes, has explained at the commencement, the argument he 
undertook to illustrate (i. 2), viz. the insufficiency of earthly en- 
joyments to render men happy. So also at thé commencement 
of Proverbs, the object of the writer is thus set forth: ‘‘ The 
Proverbs of Solomon the son of David, King of Israel; to know 
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wisdom and instruction ; to perceive the words of understanding ; 
to receive the instruction of wisdom, justice, and judgment, and 
equity ; to give subtilty to the simple, to the young man know- 
ledge and discretion,” i. 1, 2, 3, 4. In the Acts of the Apostles, 
the design of Luke's Gospel is stated in these words: ‘‘ ‘The for- 
mer treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all that Jesus began 
both to do and teach, until the day in which he was taken up, 
after that he through the Holy Ghost had given commandment 
unto the apostles whom he had chosen ;” and in the Apocalypse 
is contained the following announcement: ‘‘ The revelation of 
Jesus Christ which God gave unto him, to shew unto his servants 
things which must shortly come to pass.” Many of the prophets 
announce the subject of their predictions at their commencement, 
as Jonah, Nahum, &c. At the end of his first epistle, Peter 
thus declares its scope: ““ By Silvanus, a faithful brother unto 
you, as I suppose, I have written briefly, exhorting, and testify- 
ing that this is the true grace of God wherein ye stand,” v. 12. 
In like manner, John announces the leading design of his gospel 
near its termination: ‘‘ But these are written, that ye might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing 
ye might have life through his name,” xx. 31. 

2dly, Where the general scope of a book is not thus pro- 
pounded, we should peruse it again and again, comparing the 
different parts till the design of the writer be discovered. This 
is often derived from reflections of the same kind recurring in 
the book itself. Unless some prevailing sentiment had pervaded 
the mind of the writer, and been kept continually before his 
view, such reflections would either have been wanting, or ceased 
to return frequently and at stated intervals; or they would have 
materially differed from one another. That they are to be taken 
as an index of the leading design which the author of a book had 
in view, is pretty evident from the fact, that when there is an 
express declaration of the scope in addition to them, both are 
seen strictly to harmonise. Thus reflections interspersed through- 
out the gospel of John, declaring that these things were written 
to establish the faith of christians in Jesus as the Son of God, 
(see ii. 11; xxii. 24, &c.; vi. 64, T1; vil. 30; xii. 16; xxxvii. 
41; xviii. 9, 323 xix. 36), agree with what is openly announced 
in xx. 31. So also the scope of the writers of the books of Kings 
and Chronicles was to show, from the history of the chosen 
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people, that every thing happened according to the genius of a 
theocracy ; God himself inflicting punishments and bestowing 
rewards immediately after the commission of crime, or the prac- 
tice of virtue. This is apparent, because at the end of the history 
of each king, an observation is made respecting the prosperity or 
adversity of the Israelites, just as they were obedient or otherwise 
to the divine commands. In attending to such reflections, how- 
ever, the interpreter should see that they be scattered over the 
entire book; and that they be such as to exhibit the leading de- 
sign of the writer. Thus those who affirm, that the general scope 
of the Acts of the Apostles is to defend Paul from the accusa- 
tion of the Jews that he was a despiser of the law, are in error. 
This conclusion cannot be maintained from statements setting 
forth that the apostle preached first to the Jews, and when re- 
jected by his countrymen, to the Gentiles ; because observations 
of this purport are not found repeatedly in the book. 

3dly, Sometimes the general scope is not discoverable by either 
of the two methods referred to. In such cases, we must endea- 
your to ascertain the immediate occasion which gave rise to the 
book or epistle, and thence learn the leading design. Thus their 
subjects are sometimes prefixed to the Psalms, indicating at the 
same time the historical circumstances in which these composi- 
tions originated. It cannot be denied, however, that the genuine- 
ness of the titles is matter of great doubt. We are inclined to 
subscribe to the opinion of Eichhorn, Stark, Rosenmiiller, and 
others, who think that there have been additions to the ancient 
genuine titles; and that the more recent are often incorrect. The 
predictions of the prophets, again, received a distinct colouring 
from the historical circumstances out of which they arose. When, 
therefore, we know the occasions on which they were composed, 
_ and the direction they naturally took, we ascertain their general 

scope. 
Thus much for the general scope which the authors of the 
different books had in view when commencing to write under the 
direction of the Spirit. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the object of any writer in a par- 
ticular place, it will be requisite, not only to examine and ana- 
lyse the parts which precede and follow, but also to bring the 
general scope to bear upon it. ‘The special scope is intimately 
connected with the general, and the general with the special. 
When we perceive the one, it assists in discovering the other. 
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The entire book must usually be perused, that the design of an 
author in a given place may be correctly apprehended in its sub- 
servience to his chief object. 

The special scope being merely a subdivision of the general, 
may be discovered in the same way. ‘The preceding and suc- 
ceeding context ought to be attentively weighed, in connexion 
with the general scope of the whole. Thus the particular de- 
sign of the portion to be explained will appear. This is a matter 
which may require no small discernment and acutenese. It is 
proper first, to acquire a general idea of the contents of a book, 
or the leading subject treated by the author. This process pre- 
pares us for going into detail by examining minute portions, and 
descending from a survey of the outline, to the smaller parts 
and connexions. Having a comprehensive view of the whole, 
we are better able to survey the pieces of which it consists. 

Thus we take the passage Romans vi. 21-23, and in order to 
understand it fully, we endeavour to ascertain the special scope 
of the writer. The general scope of the whole epistle is to estab- 
lish the doctrine of justification by the righteousness of Christ. 
The design of the 6th chapter is seen from its commencement. 
It is to show, that the doctrine of justification by the free grace 
of God, so far from being an encouragement to live in sin, has 
an opposite tendency to destroy the power of sin in believers. 
To illustrate and confirm this statement the apostle asserts, 

lst, That Christians are buried with Christ in baptism, so that 
being united to him as members of his mystical body, they should 
necessarily die and rise with Him ;—die to sin and rise to a new 
life of righteousness ; verses 2-11. 

2dly, He reminds them of the fact, that the profession of the 
gospel obliges them no longer to be the slaves and vassals of sin ; 
for, in adopting it they devoted their entire persons to the ser- 
vice of God.’ In becoming Christians they were set free from 
the vassalage of sin ; verses 12-20. 

3dly, He depicts the consequences of sin, particularising eternal 
death as the wages paid to its servants ; verses 21-23. 

Thus the passage forms part of an illustration used by the 
apostle to show, that the superabounding grace of God in justi- 
fying sinners discourages continuance in sin. ‘The wages of sin 
is eternal death, which professing Christians shall certainly re- 
ceive, if they be its servants— but grace reigns unto eternal life 
through righteousness. Obedience to sin unavoidably leads to 
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death grace implies and produces freedom from its dominion. 
How then can the doctrine of free grace encourage licentious- 
ness ἢ 
(6) The connexion subsisting between the parts of a continued 

discourse has been denominated logical, in reference to the 
thoughts expressed ; psychological, as far as it depends on the 
laws of the association of ideas; historical, when events are re- 
lated in chronological order; historico-dogmatic, when trans- 
actions occur in conjunction with the teaching of doctrines. 
There is also the optical connexion, in which the order of time is 
neglected, as in prophetic utterances. It is unnecessary to speak 
at any length of these subdivisions.* The nature of the con- 
nexion, whatever it be, should be diligently consulted. Whether 
the parts of a period or passage express genus or species, the 
whole or a part, cause or effect, antecedents or consequents, 
things similar or their contraries, by knowing them the interpre- 
ter will be benefited in his inquiries, Again, the laws of the 
association of ideas, which are, contiguity in time and place, cau- 
sation, resemblance, contrast, will also promote a right percep- 
tion of the meaning of Scripture. The manner in which ideas 
were suggested to the writers will be found in unison with the 
usual operations of the human mind, and may lead us to sympa- 
thise with their feelings, and to enter into their experiences, as 
they pour forth their inspired strains, and depict, in lively images, 
the fortunes of the people of God. In poetry especially, an ac- 
quaintance with the train of thought, and the circumstances by 
which it is incessantly influenced, will contribute much to the 
explication of the tropical language employed. It is useful also 
to attend to the succession of events, particularly when doctrines 
are related at the same time. The order in the gospels is not 
chronological. Circumstances and discourses are interwoven or 
put in juxtaposition, that require to be separated. It is highly 
probable, that our Lord uttered the same sentiments on different 
occasions, and before different persons ;— that some at least of 
his parables were repeated; and that his discourses having been 
delivered in various circumstances, present a variety of form and 
length in the different gospels.f 

* Bee Unterkircher’s Hermeneutica Biblica generalis, ed. sec. Eniponti, 8vo, 1834, 
sections, 106-114, pp. 164-181. 

+ “ Attamen conatus definiendi singulorum ordinem et occasiones presertim in 


Evangeliis frustraneus videtur, presertim si consideremus, Jesum diversis temporibus, 
diversis in locis, coram diversis auditoribus preedicasse, ex quo plane ridicula est 
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It is necessary to observe, that the connexion may be inter- 
rupted or externally severed by parentheses. These need to be 
attended to, as they may occasion some difficulty. Remarks re- 
lating to time and place, or brief secondary circumstances are in- 
tercalated ; after which a paragraph or sentence is continued, as 
if no interruption had taken place. So 

Genesis xxiii. 2. ‘‘ And Sarah died in Kirjath-arba; (the same 
is Hebron in the land of Canaan): and Abraham came to mourn 
for Sarah, and to weep for her.” 

Exodus xii. 15. ““ Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread; 
even the first day ye shall put away leaven out of your houses ; 
for whosoever eateth leavened bread from the first day until the 
seventh day, that soul shall be cut off from Israel.” 

In this version the parenthesis cannot be marked, because the 
original words are unnaturally transposed. The following is a 
literal translation of the verse. 

‘¢ Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread, even the first day 
ye shall put away leaven out of your houses: (for whosoever eateth 
leavened bread, that soul shall be cut off from Israel), from the 
first day until the seventh.” 

Isaiah lii. 14, 15, ‘* As many were astonished at thee; (his vis- 
age was so marred more than any man, and his form more than 
the sons of men); 80 shall he sprinkle many nations.” 

Isaiah liii. 9. ‘“* And they had assigned him his grave with the 

wicked, 
(But he was with the rich after his death); 
Though he had done no violence, 
And deceit was not in his mouth.” 

The parenthetical remark is thrown in te shew how easily God 
defeated the designs of the Messiah’s enemies; and how the dis- 
grace they intended to cast upon him was turned to his honour. 

Daniel viii. 2. ** And I saw in a vision (and it came to pass, 
when I saw, that I was at Shushan in the palace, which is in the 
province of Elam); and I saw in a vision, (and I was by the river 
of Ulai).” 

Aets i. 15. ‘ And in those days Peter stood up in the midst of 
the disciples, and said, (the number of the names together were 
about an hundred and twenty).” 


opinio, ac si unam eandemque doctrinam, imo et parabolam semel tantum et non se- 
pius verbis, ut fieri solet, plus minusve diversis exposuerit, cum contra singuli Evan- 
gelistee doctrinam aliquam Domini semel tradidisse contenti fuisse videntur.”” Unter- 
terkircher'’s Hermeneutica, p. 173. 
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Romans i. 3-7. ‘ Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, 
(which was made of the seed of David, according to the flesh ; 
and declared to be the Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead; by whom we 
have received grace and apostleship, for obedience to the faith 
among all nations, for his name: among whom are ye also the 
called of Jesus Christ ;) to all,” &c. 

In the original the long parenthesis is interrupted, and broken 
into two by the phrase, ‘‘ Jesus Christ our Lord ;” but this dis- 
appears in the received version. 

1 Cor. viii. 1-4. ‘* Now as touching things offered unto idols, 
we know that we all have knowledge (knowledge puffeth up but 
charity edifieth. And if any man think that he knoweth anything, 
he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. But if any man 
love God, the same is known of him); as concerning therefore 
the eating of those things,” &c. 

2 Cor. xiii. 2. “41 have already said and do say beforehand 
(as if I were present a second time, though now absent) to them 
that heretofore have sinned,” &c. 

Coloss. iii. 13 is wholly a parenthetic verse, exegetical of 
«ραότης and μακροθυμία just mentioned. 

We are also of opinion that a parenthetic clause is to be found 
in Heb. vi. 2, viz. (Βαστισμῶν διδαχῆς» ἐσιθέσεώς τε χειρῶν.) To this 
assumption we are led by the want of the particle καὶ before βαπτισ- 
μῶν, intimating a slight change in the flow of the words, as also 
by iasdiosws τε immediately following Barricuiv διδαχῆς. Placing the 
words in a parenthesis, the sentence stands thus, “ Not laying 
again the foundation of repentance from dead works and faith in 
God, (the doctrine of baptisms, and the laying on of hands), and 
the resurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment.” The four 
great doctrines of the gospel are thus mentioned, viz. repentance, 
faith, the resurrection, and the judgment. In order to shew the 
connexion of the Old Testament with the New, the parenthetic 
clause is thrown in, as explanatory of repentance from dead works 
and faith in Christ. The former was symbolised by the various 
baptisms or ablutions under the Mosaic dispensation, pointing 
to the necessity of repentance ; whilst faith in God was signifi- 
cantly taught by the imposition of hands on the head of the 
sacrificial victim. These observances of the Levitical law pre- 
figured repentance and faith, more clearly revealed under the new 
economy. 

Mm 
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The following have been considered as parentheses without 
sufficient reason. 

Psalm xlv. 5. ‘‘ Thy sharp arrows (— the people fall at thy 
feet —) pierce into the heart of the king’s enemies.” 

The clause inserted in parenthesis is merely exegetical of the 
adjective sharp, and should not be in brackets. 

2 Cor. i. 12, ‘* For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity (not with fleshly 
wisdom but by the grace of God), we have had our conversation 
in the world,” &c. Even Knapp, whose judgment in these mat-. 
ters was excellent, has retained the parenthetical brackets in this 
place, when they should be removed. This has been rightly seen 
by Winer and Lachmann. 

Digressions are somewhat different from parentheses. ‘They 
consist of deviations from the line of argument pursued, into col- 
lateral topics ;— or turnings from the direct course of thought 
into another somewhat allied to it. They are longer than pa- 
rentheses. The latter interrupt the construction of a sentence, 
—the former slide into or suggest another train of ideas. ‘The 
former intercalate a few words— the latter introduce subordinate 
or correlative sentiments, expressing them more fully than by pa- 
renthesis. The writings of the apostle Paul abound most in such 
digressions. ‘There the stream of thought is frequently interrupt- 
ed. His soul, filled with holy zeal, and intent upon the highest 
themes, neglected to observe those laws of style and grammar 
which the less ardent are wont to follow. Hence he gave ex- 
pression to sudden ejaculations, and intercalary bursts of feeling. 
Frequently did he digress from one train of thought to another, 
returning again to the former. ‘ He was, as it is visible, a man 
of quick thought and warm temper, mighty well versed in the 
writings of the Old Testament, and full of the doctrines of the 
New. All this put together, suggested matter to him in abun- 
dance on those subjects which came in his way : so that one may 
consider him, when he was writing, as beset with a crowd of 
thoughts, all striving for utterance. In this posture of mind it 
was almost impossible for him to keep that slow pace, and ob- 
serve minutely that order and method of ranging all he said, from 
which results an easy and obvious perspicuity. To this plenty 
and vehemence of his may be imputed those many large paren- 
theses, which a careful reader may observe in his epistles. Upon 
this account also it is, that he often breaks off in the middle of an 
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an argument, to let in some new thought suggested by his own 
words ; which having pursued and explained, as far as conduced 
to his present purpose, he reassumes again the thread of his dis- 
course, and goes on with it without taking any notice that he 
returns again to what he had been before saying ; though some- 
times it be so far off, that it may well have slipped out of his 
mind, and requires a very attentive reader to observe, and so 
bring the disjointed members together, as to make up the con- 
nexion, and see how the scattered parts of the discourse hang to- 
gether in a coherent, well-agreeing sense, that makes it all of a 
piece.”* A remarkable example occurs in the epistle to the 
Ephesians iii. 2—iv. 1, where the awkward division of chapters 
greatly obscures the connection. ‘For this cause I Paul, the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ’ for you Gentiles” (iii. 1), repeated in 
iv. 1, “51 therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you,” &c. 
From not perceiving this digression many have supplied the sub- 
stantive verb to the pronoun ἐγώ. So Rosenmiiller. 

Another example occurs in the epistle to the Philippians i, 27- 
ii. 16. After the apostle had expressed his joy at the advance- 
ment of the Philippian Christians in religion, and communicated 
to them the strait in which he was, he turns aside to exhort them 
to stedfastness in the faith, to unity and humbleness of mind. 
The sixteenth verse of the second chapter is closely connected 
with the twenty-seventh of the preceding. 

2 Cor. iii. 14-17. Some make a parenthesis in this place, but 
there is properly a digression. " 

Hebrews v. 10—vii. Here the apostle having introduced Mel- 
chisedek as a remarkable type of Christ in his kingly and priestly 
offices, breaks off the subject, in order to reprove the Hebrew 
Christians for the comparatively slow advancement they had made 
in the divine life. At the seventh chapter, he resumes the topic 
of Messiah’s priesthood, and proceeds to discuss its permanency, 
as compared with that of Melchisedek. 

Zechariah vii. 8-viii. 18. The captives inquire of the priests 
and prophets, whether they should continue to observe days of 
fasting, now that the temple was restored. Instead of answering 
immediately this question, the prophet turns aside (vii. 8) to speak 
of the causes which brought misfortunes upon the people, and 
the conduct God required of them in prosperity. It is not till 


* Locke’s preface to a “ Paraphras: and Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, Ephesians.” | 
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verse 18 of chap. viii. that a special answer is given to the ques- 
tion proposed. 

2 Cor. xii. 14-xiii. 1. ‘* All from ‘ Behold, this third time I am 
ready to come to you,’ ver. 14, to ‘ this third time I am coming 
to you,’ chap. xiii. 1, must be looked on as an incident discourse, 
that fell in occasionally, though tending to the same purpose with 
the rest ; a way of writing very usual with our apostle and with 
other writers who abound in quickness and variety of thoughts as 
he did. Such men are often, by new matter rising in their way, 
put by from what they were going, and had begun to say ; which, 
therefore, they are fain to take up again, and continue at a dis- 
tance; which St. Paul does μὰ after the interposition of eight 
verses.” * 

In conducting these two processes, we have been virtually ex- 
amining the context, and preparing the way for bringing it fully 
to bear upon the sentence which we purpose to expound. When 
the scope of a writer has been discovered, and the nexus of a 
passage with its vicinity, we readily perceive the assistance af- 
forded by the context. However simple the rule which teaches 
us to consult and examine the context, it is of great importance. 
The neglect of its observance has led to the greatest errors in 
doctrine. Men have often selected passages, severing them by 
violence from the connexion in which they stand, and endea- 
vouring to graft the most erroneous sentiments upon the words 
of Scripture. Controversalists are liable to fall into this error. 
Those who are more actuated by a love of victory than of truth, 
have frequently recourse to an expedient so reprehensible. But 
it is unworthy of the Christian. It is inconsistent with his 
character, as it indicates a spirit far from that which the gospel 
inculcates, It is therefore of the utmost importance to attend to 
this canon, and to explore the locality of the passage itself. 

Ecclesiastes x. 1. ‘‘ Dead flies cause the apothecary’s ointment 
to send forth an offensive smell; more powerful than wisdom and 
honour is a little folly.” 

Here the latter part of the verse explains the introduction of 
the former, and the application it was intended to serve. 

Micah ii. 7. ‘* O thou that art named the house of Jacob, is 
the spirit of the Lord straitened? are these his doings? do not 
my words do good to him that walketh uprightly ?” This verse 


* Locke’s Notes on the Second Epistle to Corinthians. Works, 10 yo's. London, 
1823, vol. viii. pp. 238, 9. 
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reprehends the ungodly by asking them, did they think the power 
of the Lord was lessened, so that he could not authorise his pro- 
phets to threaten them with sore punishment, because of their 
iniquities. ‘‘ Is the spirit which inspires the prophets become 
impotent?” In the preceding verse, they had interdicted the true 
prophets of Jehovah from prophesying; and therefore these words, 
taken in their connexion, contain a minatory interrogative ad- 
dressed to them, ‘* Are ye so infatuated as not to know, that the 
Lord’s true prophets cannot be interdicted from declaring His 
judgments, although you like them not ?” 

John vi. 53. ‘ Then said Jesus unto them, Verily, verily, I 
say. unto you; except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” 

Some interpreters maintain, that the Saviour here speaks of the 
Eucharist, which topic they make to commence with the 51st 
verse. But the occasion on which the discourse was delivered is 
opposed to this. We allow that he might have spoken before- 
hand of the holy supper; but it does not appear that he did so 
here. ‘That the words are figurative, our Saviour himself leads 
us to conclude; for he corrects the carnal notions of the Jews 
who took them in their gross or literal sense : verse 63, ‘“ It is 
the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” The 
context thus proves that the words are figurative. In the 51st 
verse Christ declares, ‘ I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: 
and the bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for 
the life of the world ;” and in the 47th verse, ‘‘ he that believeth 
on me hath everlasting life.” Eating, therefore, of the heavenly 
bread or true manna, is the same as believing on Christ. Our 
Lord speaks of the gospel, which, when a man believingly and 
cordially receives, he eats the flesh and drinks the blood of the 
Son of man.* 

* Mortis commemorationem quam v. 51 fecit, jam nunc supprimebat, quum Judi 
eam tam male intellexissent. De sacra cena igitur non potest esse sermo. Jesus 
enim hortatur auditores suos, ut edant ejus carnem, et bibant ejus sanguinem ; hoc 
autem pon poterant intelligere, si de sacra cena sermo esset; nam hujus ritus noe 
ideam quidem habebant. Accedit, quod res illa ipsa, de qua Jesus nunc verba facit, 
necessaria esse dicitur ad conseyuendam σὴν ζωήν. Jam vero talis necessitas nusquam 
tribuitur sacre cene usui, sed fidem in Jesum Christum et nominatim in ejus mortem 
piacularem ubique necessariam esse, dicit Scriptura, ad «wternam vitam salutemque 


obtinendam. Tropus in hac oratione manifeste nititur eo, quod in superioribus sermo 
fuit de cibo corporeo (manna.) Et quum supra v. 40, dixisset: was πιστεύων ἴχη 
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Colossians iii. 1, 2. ‘‘ Seek those things which are above ; set 
your affection on things above, not on things on the earth.” This 
is a general admonition. In the fifth and following verses the 
various particulars included in it are mentioned. It is specially 
applied to individual acts ; from which we may observe the ful- 
ness and extent of meaning comprehended in the exhortation. 

III. Parallel passages. 

We have before spoken of verbal parallels ; now we are chiefly 
concerned with real, Examples of the latter are to be had in 
abundance ; for the same things are frequently repeated in various 
places of Scripture. Thus the books of Samuel and Kings may 
be placed in juxtaposition with Chronicles; Ezra with Nehe- 
miah ; and the first three gospels with one another; the 2d and 
3d chapters of the 2d epistle of Peter with the epistle of Jude. 

The following examples are taken from De Wette’s Introduction. 


1 Ογοη. te 34 ionc ss νον ννο σον Gen. ν. 

ἜΜ RDB ve cavssvwedassece v x. 2—29, 

- ἢν 24.927 πριν νος oe πὶ eh 10. 

" i. 29-3 1....... paces oe n xxv. 13-15. 

W BZ) SOc ccssv cerns: " ΧχΥ. 2—4, 

it 1. SOSOB ΝΥΝ eseses " XXXVI. 10-43. 

" li. 35 A: is uelesscdocteieses " xxxvill. 3-30. 

i’ Mg σου συν xlvi. 12. 

WS Ne θ:Ξ 8), ρος νυ catsiulacs ἡπία vii. 1, 17, 18. 

νι it. 10-192....... ere Ruth iy. 19. 

" ii. 13-17....... patieues 1 Samuel xvi. 6, &e. 

i AMG LO νὴ ἐκ ον εύοο δῶν 2 Samuel ii. 3-6; v. 14. 

NH. 10-19. see eeeeeee -» Books of Kings. 

WQS Db occ ecevevedaseces Numbers xxvi. 12. 

"iv, 28.-3]..... ἐν... .... Joshua xix. 2-5. 

» ve 1-10...... ὐναγοννω Genesis xlvi.9; Numb. xxvi. 5; 
Joshua xiii. 16, 17. 

uN V. COA νὸς νυν ῥφουν Esra vii. 1-5. 

» vi. 39-66....... ἐπι δή Joshua xxi. 10-39. 

ιν, Wile Ne δον οὺυ δι ον Gen. xlvi. 13 ; Numb. xxvi. 23. 

n Vii. 6-12..... sescosesee Gen. Xlvi. 21; Numb. xxvi. 38-40; 
1 Chron. viii. 1, &c. 

WS. “Wiis: 19 .2ε μὴ εἰ ῥώνε ὑνολος Gen, xlvi. 24. 

n Wil. 14-19........ ..... Numb. xxvi. 29; xxvii. 1. 


ζωὴν aiovser, coll. v.47; et v. 51, ἐγώ εἶμι ὁ deros—idy ris Gdyn—Cnesras εἰς 
voy αἰῶνα, DUNC vero V. 53; bay μὴ Paynes Thr σάρκα --- καὶ Tings aT. «. αἷμα, οὐκ 
ἔχετι ζωὴν x. «. A.; sponte intelligitur, has omnes loquendi formulas eodem sensu 
spectare, voram fidem Christo tanquam Messi# habendam.” Rosenmiilleri Scholia, 
vol. ii. editio sexta, pp. 479, 80. 
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1 Chron. vii. 20-29 ........c000. Numbers xxvi. 34-38 ; Joshua 
xvi. 5, &c. 
VA. 350-40 ........ 6 νον Numb. xxvi. 44-47. 
tt Wibd. 1-28... cececceeees Numb. xxvi. 38-40; 1 Chron. 
vii. 6, &c. 
; Mag a ἡ δε οί ώς 1 Sam. ix. 1; xiv. 49-51. 
i” “IRS 30 94. ων νυν οὺς Nehemiah xi. 3-24. 


Similar examples are given by De Wette from the books of 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles.* 

Real, like verbal parallels, are naturally divided in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

(a) Parallels in the same book or composition. 

(δ) In the writings of the same author. 

(c) In any part of Scripture. 

(a) Proverbs xxix. 13. ‘“‘ The poor and the oppressor meet to- 
gether ; Jehovah enlightens the eyes of both.” Parallel to this 
verse is Prov. xxii. 2, where instead of D533) WN (a man of 
verations or oppressions, ἀνὴρ συντριμμῶν, a8 the Venetian version 
rightly renders the phrase) the simpler \°Wy (rich man) is found. 
The clause ““ lighteneth both their eyes” is synonymous with 
“Ὁ the maker of them all” 700 give light to the eyes is to make 
or create.t 

Isaiah xlix. 7. This verse is an abbreviated expression of 
the ideas which are spread out in chapter lii. 13-liii.; but it is 
especially parallel with verses 14 and 15. ‘‘ The Messiah who 
is now despised and rejected will shortly afterwards be gloriously 
exalted and honoured.” Such is the sentiment of both passages. 
The latter tends to illustrate the former, especially in the expres- 
sions applied to the feelings and attitude of [88 kings introduced 
into the prophetic description. 

Isaiah Ixv. 25. This is exactly parallel with Isaiah xi. 6-9. 
The latter passage is evidently figurative, as may be seen from the 
conclusion of the ninth verse; and this circumstance determines 
the 25th verse of chapter lxv. to be figurative also. In the new 
Jerusalem, or the glorious church of the latter day, vice shall 
come to an end, wars shall cease, and men live together under the 
efficacious influence of the gospel in peace, harmony, and love. 


* Lehrbuch der Historisch-Kritischen Einleitung in die Bucher des Alten Testa- 
mentes. Vierte Auflage, Berlin, 1833, pp. 236, 7, 8. 

+ See Umbreit's Philologiech-Kritischer und Philosophischer Commentar uber die 
Spriiche Salomo’s, 8vo, Heidelberg, 1826, pp. 389, 90. 
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Acts ii. 4, “And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” In this verse it is stated, that the apostles were en- 
abled to speak with other tongues. Some of the later Rational- 
ists have attempted to shew, that there was nothing uncommon 
or miraculous in it, but that the tongues had been acquired by 
the apostles in the usual way. This opinion is refuted by all the 
passages that speak of such an endowment. Acts x. 44, 45, 46; 
xix. 6. Compare also viii. 14-20. 

Romans vii. 5. ““ For when we were in the flesh, the motions 
of sins, which were by the law, did work in our members to bring 
forth fruit unto death ;” ¢. e. when we were in a carnal unrenewed 
state, the sinful passions which were excited by the law were ac- 
tively alive and efficacious in our sensual part, causing us to com- 
mit such transgressions as tended to everlasting death. That this 
is the sense of the first clause is apparent from Romans viii, 8, 
where the same mode of expression occurs. “ So then they that are 
in the flesh cannot please God,” ἑ. 6. they who are in their carnal 
unconverted condition; as the context shews, especially the sixth 
and seventh verses. Here the same phraseology must be taken 
in the same manner, especially as the connexion is altogether in 
favour of it. Mr. Locke takes ‘ being in the flesh” to mean, the 
understanding and observance of the law in a bare literal sense, 
without looking any further for a more spiritual intention in it; 
but this obscures the true sense of both verses. 

(δ) Numbers xiii. 1, 2, 3-Deuteron. i. 22. In the former pas- 
sage, Moses is said to have sent spies to search out the land of Ca- 
naan by the express commandment of God ; but in the latter, the 
people themselves came near unto Moses every one of them, and 
said, ‘* we will send men before us, and they shall search us out 
the land,” &c. Itis added, ‘ the saying pleased Moses well,” and 
he sent twelve men accordingly. ‘Taking both places together, 
it is manifest, that the people wished Moses to send spies, and 
that God also expressly commanded it. It was not solely because 
the people requested Moses, that he selected twelve men to go 
into the promised country; he had a higher warrant for taking 
such a step. God commanded it, and the people’s wish agreed. 
There is no contradiction between the passages, as De Wette 
and others suppose. A particular circumstance is stated in each 
which is not recorded in the other. 

Deuteron. xix. 12-18 is parallel with Numbers xxxv. 24-30. 
Deuteron. iii. 26 with Numbers xxvii. 14. 
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Romans xiv. 16, is parallel with 1 Cor. x. 29, 30. 

Colossians ii. 13, 14, 15, is parallel to Ephesians ii. 14, 15, 16, 
and receives some light from the latter. 

Colossians ii. 16, is parallel with Ephes. v. 18, 19. The 
phrase, ‘‘ in all wisdom teaching and admonishing one another,” 
is more full than the corresponding clause in Ephesians, ‘ speak- 
ing to yourselves,” which must be joined with, ‘ be filled with 
the Spirit.” The conclusion of the two passages nearly agrees. 
In Ephesians we have, ‘in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord ;” 
in Colossians, ‘‘in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing with grace in your hearts to the Lord.” The latter passage 
is correctly pointed by Knapp; the former, incorrectly. 

(c) Genesis xxxii. 24-30 — Hosea xii. 3-5. These two pas- 
sages refer to the same transaction ; but the latter, although much 
briefer, throws considerable light upon the former. 

In Genesis, the nature of the person with whom Jacob had 
this remarkable conflict is not so clearly defined, as in Hosea. 
Jacob indeed believed, that this person had the power of blessing 
him, and after he had been blessed ‘* he called the name of the 
place Pentel, for 1 have seen God face to face and my life is 
preserved.” Jacob’s name was also changed by him; but still he 
is called a man. ‘The prophet Hosea puts it beyond a doubt, 
that he was a divine person, by styling him not only an angel 
and God (elohim), but Jehovah, God of hosts ; Jehovah ts his 
memorial. Whilst, therefore, he was a man, and an angel, or the 
angel of the covenant ; he was also the supreme Jehovah. These 
titles and attributes belong to none other than the second person 
of the blessed Trinity, Christ the Saviour. 

Compare also the following, which contain a prophecy and the 
account of its fulfilment, the latter illustrating the former. 

Genesis xlix. 7. “1 will divide them (Simeon and Levi) in 
Jacob, and scatter them in Israel.” Joshua xix. 1; 1 Chron. 
iv. 24, 39; Joshua xxi.; 1 Chron. vi. shew the meaning to be, 
that they were to have no distinct portion for themselves, but 
that their possessions were to be scattered throughout the land. 
Thus Simeon had only a part of the land of Judah, and went 
elsewhere for accommodation; while Levi had some cities in 
every tribe. 

Isaiah iii. 2, 3, with 2 Kings xxiv. 14. 

Jobn i. 3—Colossians i, 16. Some render the words of John, 

Nn 
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“ΑἹ! things were done by him,” ἑ. 6. all things connected with 
the gospel dispensation. But the sentiment in Coloss. i. 16 is 
quite similar, and the phraseology analogous. The πάντα δ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
ἐγένετο of the one, closely correspond to the πάντα δὲ αὐτοῦ ἔχτισται 
of the other. The verb employed in the latter is appropriated 
to creation (although Schleiermacher hastily states the reverse) ; 
and both places clearly demonstrate, that all created things were 
brought into existence by Christ. 

The passage in Colossians is more full and explicit than that 
of John.* 

We proceed to give a few examples of interpretation in which 
errors are committed by those who mistake or pervert parallel 
passages. 

John xxi. 17. Some have attempted to prove that the words 
contained in this verse, ‘* Lord thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest that I love thee,” do not assert or imply omniscience, 
by referring to 1 John ii. 20, ‘‘ Ye have an unction from the 
Holy One, and ye know all things.” But the two places are 
not parallel. In the latter, the apostle refers to the knowledge 
of doctrines. Peter, in his reply to Christ, alludes to the know- 
ledge of the heart. He appeals to Jesus to witness his sincerity, 
affirming, that nothing is unknown to him, not even the secrets 
of the heart. That the apostle in his first epistle is speaking of 
an acquaintance with doctrine, is shewn by the context. He 
mentions Antichrists or false teachers, who endeavoured to seduce 
the brethren from the faith ; and comforts those to whom he wrote 
by the assurance, that they had received the influences of the 
' Holy Ghost, by which they would be enabled to know all the sub- 
jects in dispute, — all evangelical truth. The writer thus speaks 
of different topics in the two places. They are not parallel. 

1 Cor. x. 2— Matthew xxviii. 20. Trinitarians are wont to 
contend, that the form of Christian baptism contained in the latter 
passage is a proof of the equality of the persons associated; es- 
pecially as the one name belongs to all. It were absurd to dedi- 
cate individuals in baptism to the service of a creature; or to 
baptise them by the authority of a creature, in connexion with 
the Supreme Creator. It is true, that the Israelites ‘ were all 
baptised unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” but because 

* See Liicke’s Commentar uber das Evangelium des Johannes, Dritte Auflage. 


Bonn, 1840, 8vo, pp. 302, 3; and Olshausen’s Biblischer Commentar, Vierter Band. 
Koenigsberg, 8vo, 1840, p. 337. 
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the same term baptise is used in the two passages, we must not 
hastily conclude that the sentiment is similar. ‘The Israelites, by 
passing through the Red Sea, were set apart to the service of 
God in the religion which Moses was commissioned to deliver. 
They took upon them the obligations of that religion which 
Moses enjoined. The one passage throws no light upon the 
other. It is not written that the Israelites were baptised in the 
name of Moses, associated with the Father and the Holy Spirit. 
Connected with the topic of parallel passages is the analogy 
of faith or doctrine. ‘The expression is derived from Romans 
xii. 6. ‘* Having then gifts differing according to the grace that 
is given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to 
the proportion of faith,” κατὰ τὴν ἀναλογίαν τῆς πίστεως, according 
to the analogy of faith. The meaning of the verse is not, ‘* pro- 
phesy in such a manner as that what you utter will accord with 
the doctrine of faith contained in Scripture;” but rather, let each 
individual prophesy according to the measure of faith or know- 
ledge which he actually possesses. Let him not attempt to 
exceed his gifts, but wisely confine himself to the degree of 
knowledge which he has actually attained. Thus, the passage 
furnishes no foundation for what is termed the analogy of faith. 
The phrase in question means, the general tenor of Scripture 
doctrine, or the clear and unambiguous consent of many passages 
brought to bear upon such as appear to be dark, difficult, or con- 
tradictory. When an interpreter carefully examines the funda- 
mental, clearly revealed doctrines of Scripture, and, with complete 
conviction of their truth, combines them into a harmonious sys- 
tem, he should not put such a construction on a particular place 
as would clash with their testimony. Here it is implied, that 
the Bible has been attentively read, and that its evidence in re- 
gard to leading doctrines and duties has been well ascertained. 
The analogy of faith is a rule to the expositor himself. If 
others dispute what he believes to be taught in the word, by the 
help of which he discards one meaning at least from a passage, 
the principle will be useful only to himself. Should they agree 
with him in acknowledging the inculcations of revelation, this 
analogy becomes a rule not only to the individual himself, but 
to those who coincide with him in sentiment. 
The analogy of faith does not lead to the discovery of the 
meaning of a passage which is ambiguous or obscure. If we are 
at a loss to know the precise import of a period, it will not be 
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opened up by means of this rule. It will prevent us from int- 
posing such a sense as would contradict other places, of whose 
meaning we are assured; but it cannot furnish more valuable 
assistance. It is negative in its operation, not positive. It 
constrains the expositor to adhere to the consistency of Scrip- 
ture with itself, and to self-consistency of interpretation; but 
where a passage admits of various senses, it cannot point out the 
one which is true and proper. 

Thus, if an interpreter be satisfied, that the doctrine of the 
saints’ perseverance is inculcated or implied in the Bible, he will 
conclude, that Hebrews vi. 4-6 cannot be explained so as to 
violate or contradict this important truth. The other passages 
which teach directly or by legitimate inference the final perse- 
verance of believers, do not explain this place. They shew what it 
cannot mean ;— but they are far from affirming what it does mean. 

Again, if we be satisfied that the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone is inculcated in the epistle to the, Romans, we are sure 
that in the 2d chapter of the epistle of James, nothing is taught 
which is opposed to that fundamental doctrine. 

In applying the analogy of faith to actual exegesis, it is highly 
incumbent on the interpreter to see, that what he so desig- 
nates be composed of fundamental doctrines, and such as are 
clearly taught. It is of little avail to take for granted, without 
thorough examination, a large system or creed, and hastily to 
reject every interpretation which does not harmonise with all its 
minutie. Let the constituents of the principle be the great ve- 
rities of revealed truth—the chief articles of Christianity — and 
the probability will be greater, that it may be extensively useful. 
But if it be lengthened so as to embrace the peculiar dogmas of 
a sect, there is less probability of its useful application, except 
to the narrow adherent of a particular creed. Such an one it 
may keep from falling into inconsistency, but he will be allowed 
the use of, what he calls, the analogy of faith, without the co- 
operation or concurrence of other expositors.* 


* See Gerard's Institutes of Biblical Criticism, 8vo, Edinburgh, 1808, pp.159-164; 
and Campbell's Preliminary Dissertations to the Gospels, Dissertation iv., but espe- 
cially the acute remarks of Dr. Carson, in his “Examination of the Principles of 
Biblical Interpretation of Ernesti, Ammon, Stuart, and other philologists,” Edin- 
burgh, 12mo, 1836, pp. 103-112. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION APPLIED TO FIGURATIVE 
LANGUAGE. 


Wuew a word which usage has appropriated to one thing is 
transferred to another, there is a σπρόπος or turning of it. This 
new application is called a trope; and the term is said to be 
used in a tropical or improper sense, in opposition to the proper, 
or figurative as opposed to literal. ‘Thus the verb σροσχόπτω, 
which literally signifies to strike one substance against another, 
as in Matthew iv. 6, is transferred from material to spiritual ob- 
jects ; Romans ix. 32, προσέκοψαν, ‘* they were offended at.” So 
also the Hebrew 25), to fall, is applied to promises unperformed, 
Joshua xxiii. 14. The proper sometimes coincides with the pri- 
mitive or original signification, and therefore Jiteral has been 
understood by some as equivalent to primitive. The literal, how- 
ever, does not always coincide with the original signification, for 
the latter may have become obsolete, and then the literal assumes 
the place of the primary, as far as usage is concerned. When 
the primary signification is still in use, the tropical ordinarily 
belongs to the secondary senses. 

The foundation of tropes is similitude or conjunction—a re- 
semblance real or supposed between two objects. As an example 
of the former, we may take that given by Morus, “ἃ plant creeps.” 
This is called metaphor. ‘The conjunction or mutual relation 
subsisting between two things, and lying at the basis of trope, 
is divided by Morus into physical and intellectual. Among things 
physically conjoined are, the container and the contained—a 
part and the whole. Thus the cup for that which it contains ; 
and Psalm xvi. 9, my flesh for my body, a part for the whole. 
This is synecdoche. Intellectual or supposed conjunction is, 
when the cause is put for the effect, the effect for the cause, the 
sign for the thing signified, &c. &c. This is metonymy. 

According to Ernesti, tropes became necessary because of the 
poverty of languages in their early stages. But necessity was 
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not the sole cause of their introduction. ‘They were added for 
the sake of variety and ornament, especially by poets and ora- 
tors. In works on hermeneutics it is frequently laid down as a 
rule, that the literal signification of a word should not be for- 
saken unless from necessity. Such necessity, however, needs to 
be defined and specified. Unless the evident cause which enjoins 
a departure from the proper sense be clearly noted, the canon is 
vague and useless. Every interpreter must not create a neces- 
sity for himself, else the varying opinions of expositors will be 
the standard in discovering when an expression is to be one 
stood tropically. 

The usual means of ascertaining the signification of a term, are 
sufficient to guide the expositor in this particular also. Wherever 
the context, the scope of the writer, the nature of the book, or 
parallel passages oppose the literal sense, we should have re- 
course to the figurative. There is no separate process by which 
tropical diction is to be discovered and judged, apart from what is 
generally employed in the whole business of exegesis. The same 
principles regulate the entire process, whether it relate to the use 
of tropical diction, or to the sense of particular passages. We 
have therefore given examples of the figurative sense in the pre- 
ceding part of the work. By separating this topic, and assign- 
ing to it an independent investigation, some may think it pecu- 
liar and unique; whereas the common sources of interpreting all 
words and passages, are also the means, by which a figurative 
sense rather than a literal is properly applied in a given place. 

In examining whether language be tropical or not, we neces- 
sarily carry along with us those ideas which spring out of innate 
tendencies in the mind. Thus in reading the Scripture language 
concerning the nature of Deity, we instinctively separate from it 
whatever is material, or appropriated to humanity. The spiritu- 
ality of his character leads us at once to understand tropically 
the descriptions given of his nature. We read of anger, hatred, 
repentance, wrath, vengeance, attributed to him, which are all 
metaphorical. So also the invisible realities of futurity, as hea- 
ven and hell, the state of the righteous and that of the miserable, 
are delineated in tropical diction. ‘One of the things,” says 
Professor Stuart, ‘ which the human mind learns very slowly, is 
to detach itself from conceptions that arise from material objects, 
and to perceive that in all the descriptions of a future state, 
words are of absolute necessity employed which originally have a 
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literal sense, because language affords no other. Even the inter- 
nal operations of our own mind, we are obliged, for the same 
reason, to describe in language that of necessity must be tropi- 
cally understood. Almost all men indeed now allow, that most 
of the language employed to describe God and his operations is 
necessarily to be understood as tropical. Most men will allow 
that the language which respects the heavenly world may be so 
considered ; but what regards the day of judgment or the world 
of woe, they would strenuously contend must be literally under- 
stood. ‘There is, indeed, sufficient inconsistency in this, and it 
betrays no small degree of unacquaintance with the nature and 
principles of interpretation ; but as it is productive of no conse- 
quences especially bad, the error is hardly worth combating. 
The motive no doubt may be good which leads to the adoption 
of this error. ‘The apprehension is, that if you construe the lan- 
guage that respects the day of judgment or the world of woe 
figuratively, you take away the reality of them. Just as if reality 
did not, of course, lie at the basis of all figurative language, which 
would be wholly devoid of meaning without it. But how incon- 
sistent too is this objection! The very person who makes it 
admits, that the language employed to describe God and his 
operations, and also to describe the heavenly world, is tropical; 
that it must of necessity be construed so. But does this destroy 
the reality of a God and of his operations, and of the heavenly 
world ?”* 

Such things could not have been described otherwise than in 
language borrowed from sensible, material things, else they would 
have been unintelligible. Had abstract phraseology been em- 
ployed, we should not have been able to attach to it definite 
conceptions, A spiritual vocabulary of this sort is not in use 
among us. We are accustomed to borrow the language of ex- 
ternal nature, and to adapt it to incorporeal agents with their acts 
and operations. The wisdom of God is quite apparent in describ- 
ing his own nature, as also the heavenly and infernal worlds, in 
tropical diction. Hence we explain such expressions as their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched, everlasting fire, 
&c., metaphorically to denote intense torment. The imagery is 
taken from the death and corruption of the body. Carcases were 


* Elements of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation, translated from the Latin of 
Ernesti, Keil, Beck, and Morus; and accompanied with notes by Moses Stuart, Xc., 
edited by Rev. Dr. Henderson, London, 1827, 12mo, p. 109. 
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destroyed by fire, or eaten by worms. Now this is transferred to 
the soul, with the superadded idea of perpetuity. The state of 
the miserable, who shall be excluded from the presence of God, 
is one of active, intense, and corroding torment for ever and ever. 
The “ lake of fire” (Rev. xx. 15), and ‘furnace of fire” (Matt. 
xiii. 42, 50), express the same idea, viz. intensity of suffering. 
Of the same nature is the phraseology employed respecting the 
judgment-seat of Christ, before which assembled millions of hu- 
man beings stand. The opening of the books out of which they 
are judged, the right and left hand of the judge, are tropical also. 

Thus attention must always be given to the nature of the 
subject, in regard to which it is inquired whether language be 
figurative or otherwise. The ideas which natural religion incul- 
cates, and the exercise of sound reason sanctions, are brought to 
bear upon it. This is no more than what is done in every part 
of exegesis. What is manifestly absurd, or contrary to the uni- 
versal experience of men if taken literally, must be tropical. Here 
some caution and sobriety are needful, lest preconceived notions— 
philosophical or theological—recommend the acceptation of certain 
passages in an allegorical sense, when they are rightly expressed 
in proper diction. ‘The limited conceptions of a few must not 
be allowed to stamp the seal of figure on every passage at which 
they stumble— or to set aside real narratives, by metamorpho- 
sing them into mythi. Let it be demonstrated, that the broad 
fundamental principles of human belief are truly contradicted by 
a fact or a history taken in its literal sense; and then it will be 
necessary to have recourse to the figurative. When a narrative 
in its proper acceptation contains a veritable absurdity, or im- 
possibility, opposed alike to the senses and experience of man- 
kind, it is time to have recourse to the improper sense; but let 
not the confined prejudices of a sect, or the predispositions of 
infidelity, be substituted for the unalterable principles of common 
sense which the Deity has implanted in the bosoms of all, though 
their unvarying testimony be perverted or stifled. 

Two things are to be considered in regard to tropical language. 
The first is to distinguish it from literal; the second, to in- 
terpret it aright. The figurative should be separated from the 
unfigurative before we can understand it. How then is the tro- 
pical to be distinguished? In the very way by which the usus 
loquendi is ascertained. In determining what is tropical or other- 
wise, the general aids already described are sufficient. When 
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figures too are discovered, we expound them by the principles and 
helps which served to render them apparent. The materials em- 
ployed in ascertaining the usus loqguendi, coincide with those ap- 
plied to determine and expound tropical language. We cannot 
in fact know the usage of a language, without an acquaintance 
with the tropes it employs. Tropical senses form a large pro- 
portion of those actually borne by words. 

Whether a term be tropical or not, is determined, 

I. By the adjuncts associated with it. If it be the subject of 
ἃ proposition the predicate may determine its application. When 
the subject and predicate are heterogeneous or opposite in their 
nature, it is manifest that a trope exists. Thus, ‘‘ the valleys 
shout for joy, they also sing” (Psalm Ixv. 13.) Here the sub- 
ject is an inanimate thing ; the predicate expresses the action of 
a living being. So also Habakkuk ii. 11, ‘‘ For the stone shall 
cry out of the wall, and the beam out of the timbers shal] answer 
it.” Amos iv. 1, ““ Hear this word ye kine of Bashan that are 
in the mountain of Samaria,” &c.* Psalm xviii. ‘‘ The Lord 
is my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer; my God, my 
strength, in whom I will trust; my buckler, and the horn of my 
salvation, and my high tower.” The adverbs, epithets, &c. which 
limit and determine the nature of things, serve the same purpose, 
as ° circumcision of the heart,” Romans ii, 29; ‘ born again” 
(ἄνωθεν), John iii. 3. In like manner, Colossians 111,1, “‘ If ye 
then be risen with Christ;” Esther viii.16, ‘* The Jews had light, 
and gladness, and joy, and honour.” 

II. The general context determines words and phrases to be 
tropical. Thus Jeremiah ix.7, ‘“‘ Behold I will melt them and 
try them.” Here the latter verb determines the former to be . 
figurative in its signification. Psalm xlii. 7, ““ Deep calleth unto 
deep at the noise of thy water-spouts, all thy waves and thy bil- 
lows are gone over me.” ‘This language is seen to be tropical 
from the 6th and 8th verses. 

III. Parallels. Different terms are employed in different pas- 
sages to express the same ideas. This facilitates the distinction 
between tropical and proper. In one or more places the language 
may be so plain as to leave no room for doubt. 

* “Loquitur autem ad principes Israel, et optimates quosque decem tribuum, qui de- 
liciis ac rapinis vacabant, ut audiant sermonem Dei, et non oratores boves, sed vaccas 
pingues de armento se esse noverint, sive que nutriantur in pascuis Basan que sunt 
loca herbarum fertilissima ; ac per hoc significat, eos non agriculture, sed immolationi 


* et esui preparatos.” Hieronymus, 
0a 
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Matthew x. 34. ‘I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 
Here μάχαιρα is determined to be tropical by the parallel place, 
Luke xii. 51, ‘* Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on 
earth ἢ I tell you, Nay; but rather division.” Διαμερισμὸς ex- 
plains μάχαιρα. 

From single terms or phrases we pass to sentences, sections, 
or paragraphs. The means by which they are known to be tro- 
pical are the same as those just specified for words. 

I. The context, whether immediate or remote. 

IT. Parallels. 

I. Context. Thus Isaiah i. 5, 6, where the Jewish people 
are represented as smitten, wounded, and covered with sores, 
without healing medicines, or emollient ointment, it is apparent 
from the vicinity of the description, that the language is tropical. 

Isaiah xi. 6-8. The context shews, that the description is 
tropical, and ought not to be literally understood. The 4th and 
5th verses are manifestly unfigurative ; as also verse 9th, where 
it is said, ““ they shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy moun- 
tain: for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.” Thus the extension of the know- 
ledge of Jehovah is declared to be the cause of the marvellous 
occurrences which had just been mentioned. The changes are 
moral, not physical —the subjects being men, and not the irra- 
tional creation. Men alone are capable of knowing the Lord — 
and therefore they are described in terms borrowed from the in- 
ferior animals. 

II. Parallels. Thus Acts xv. 14-17; “* Simeon hath declared 
how God at the first did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them 
a people for his name. And to this agree the words of the pro- 
phets; as it is written, After this I will return, I will build 
again the tabernacle of David, which is fallen down ; and I will 
build again the ruins thereof, and I will set it up: that the resi- 
due of men might seek after the Lord, and all the Gentiles upon 
whom my name is called, saith the Lord, who doeth all these 
things.” These words, which are taken from Amos ix. 11, 12, 
shew, that the passage in the Old Testament is figurative not 
literal in its application—that it is not the literal restoration of 
the family of David to the throne of Judea, which is here spoken 
of, but the spiritual dominion of Christ over his church, with 
reference to the conversion of the Gentiles. Similar explana- 
tions of ancient prophecies are to be found in the New Testament, - 
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shewing in general the spiritual character of passages erroneously 
taken by some in their unfigurative and literal acceptation. 

After distinguishing tropical diction, we come in the next place 
to interpret it. This is effected by a consideration of the nature 
of the subject, the context, and parallel passages. 7 

It is necessary to inquire, in the first place, into the point or 
points of agreement between the subject from which a compari- 
son is taken, and the thing described. These have been called 
the tertium comparationis, or the corresponding features of that 
which forms the basis of a trope and the object depicted. Where 
there is a real or supposed similitude, as in the metaphor, it is 
proper to search out the common qualities or attributes. But 
here a knowledge of the thing which lies at the foundation of 
the figure is presupposed. 

So spiritual idolatry is frequently called adultery in the Old 
Testament, to denote the treacherous and unfaithful manner in 
which the Jewish nation forsook the true Jehovah, and went 
after the gods of the heathen. When they ceased to trust in 
him, to believe his promises, and to worship him in faith, they be- 
came adulterous, in the metaphorical sense of the term. Hence 
they are so designated in the language of inspiration. 

But not only is it necessary to be acquainted with the objects 
from which metaphors are drawn, but also with the ideas attached 
to them by Orientals. The eastern modes of thought differed 
widely from ours. We should not transfer our ideas to things 
which they viewed according to the genius of a remote age, and 
the circumstances in which they were placed. Their mental ha- 
bitudes were exceedingly diverse from those of western nations. 
Things which we regard as mean and contemptible, were highly 
esteemed among them. Hence Biblical tropes taken from cer- 
tain animals, however unworthy and degrading they may appear 
when viewed through our conceptions, are truly dignified and 
honourable. They are adapted to the language and sentiments 
of those for whose benefit they were primarily written. Issachar 
is compared to a strong ass. Joseph’s beauty is celebrated as 
that of a first-born bullock. Judah is styled a lion’s whelp. 
These and similar comparisons are all honourable and excellent, 
as viewed in the light of Oriental modes and customs. So far 
from being mean, they are truly expressive of dignity. 

It will therefore be proper to carry along with us an acquaint- 
ance with the objects from which the Biblical writers derive 
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metaphors, and also the peculiar ideas which prevailed among the 
people to whom the Scriptures were originally addressed. Diver- 
sities of sentiment and feeling between them and us need to be 
remembered, lest we engraft our own notions upon theirs, and 
instead of contemplating from their mental posifion the things 
that passed before them, take another stand-point from which 
they appear in a new attitude. 

We shall now exhibit the manner in which the means for in- 
terpreting tropical diction contribute to that point. 

I. Context. 

It is not uncommon in the writers to subjoin to tropical expres- 
sions proper ones of synonymous signification, so as to explain 
the imagery they had just employed. Thus Psalm xcvii. 11, 
“Ὁ Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the upright 
in heart.” Here the former part of the verse is tropical; the lat- 
ter explains it. In the poetic writings, parallelism often serves 
to interpret a figurative expression, the one member exhibiting 
properly, what the other propounds ¢tropically. The example 
just given belongs to this head; and when formerly treating of 
parallelism under the head of context, other instances were ad- 
duced. 

The context is of especial utility where tropes occur which in 
actual usage express ideas somewhat different. Thus “iN (light) 
and JW (darkness), denote not merely knowledge and ignor- 
ance, but also prosperity and misfortune. The reason of this is 
apparent,—the latter being the usual concomitants of the former. 
A writer intends to render the one idea prominent in a particular 
place, rather than the other; and the connexion leads us espe- 
cially to observe the thought he meant to express. Thus Pro- 
verbs vi. 23, ‘* The commandment is a lamp, and the law is 
light.” Were understanding or wisdom is meant. In some 
places it is fruitless to enquire which of the two ideas predomi- 
nated in the mind of the inspired author, for their close connexion 
shows, that in exegesis they need not be disjoined. It is the 
knowledge which brings peace and happiness that is insisted on in 
the Bible; and not a mere speculative acquaintance with things. 

But the sacred writers not only expound in proper language 
what they had before uttered in ¢ropical, but also mix up the 
one with the other. Hence the sense is easily elicited. The one 
serves as a brief commentary on the other. 

Jeremiah iii. 1. ‘They say, if a man put away his wife, and 
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she go from him and become another man’s, shall he return unto 
her again? shall not that land be greatly polluted? but thou 
hast played the harlot with many lovers ; yet return again to me, 
saith the Lord.” Here in the midst of figurative language, de- 
scriptive of the idolatry of the people, that land is introduced ; 
whereas, were the metaphor preserved, it should be that wife. 
This shews that the people are meant ; and that spiritual adul- 
tery is brought home to Judah. 

In every case the tertium comparationis should be exactly 
suitable to the connexion. A tropical expression may have seve- 
ral meanings and suggest various comparisons, but one only is 
pertinent in a particular locality, viz. such as harmonises with the 
context. : 

II. Parallel passages help to explain tropical diction. 

Thus Isaiah xxxv. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, &c. ‘* The wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad for them; and the desert shall re- 
joice and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abundantly, and 
rejoice even with joy and singing: the glory of Lebanon shall be 
given unto it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon, they shall 
see the glory of the Lord and the excellency of our God. Then 
the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped. ‘Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb sing: for in the wilderness shall 
waters break out, and streams in the desert,” &c. 

There is little doubt that this language is figurative. The 
main circumstance is, what state or what blessings does it depict ? 
to what period does it refer? Some think that it refers to the 
land of Judea which had been laid waste by its enemies, but 
should again flourish when the Jews should return from their 
captivity at Babylon — that their joy at that unexpected event 
would be great and be shared even by persons the most unlikely 
to exult, because the change in their circumstances would break 
forth most refreshingly upon their spirits long dried up beneath a 
foreign yoke. But from the circumstance of the evangelist re- 
cording that Christ answered the disciples of John by an appeal 
to facts, saying, in the language of the prophet, ‘ The blind re- 
ceive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them,” Matt. xi. 5, it appears to us, that the words 
of the prophet were designed to refer to the gospel dispensation. 
The whole chapter embraces the era of Christianity, the figures 
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becoming bolder and more sublime as the gospel spreads its glad- 
dening and sanctifying influences among men until, at the Millen- 
nial period, Israel, as a nation, shall be incorporated into the true 
church, and rejoice in the fulness of spiritual blessings. ““ And 
the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads: they shall obtain joy 
and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” To con- 
fine this language to the liberation from the captivity is to reduce 
it to a tameness unparalleled in the style of eastern poetry. The 
theocratic basis of the diction is indeed the deliverance of the Is- 
raelites from thraldom; but the language takes a higher flight, 
and has reference to the return of the Jews to the true God and 
Messiah the prince. We conceive that the whole chapter was 
chiefly designed to pourtray the conversion of the Jews, not ex- 
cluding however reference to the Gentiles. Edom, the repre- 
sentative of the church’s enemies, had been destroyed, and now 
consolations succeed : a mighty change takes place in the moral 
condition of God’s people, as great, as if the wilderness were to 
become one vast garden, blooming in loveliness and fertility. The 
fifth verse and former part of the sixth were literally fulfilled by 
the miracles of our Lord — but his miracles were merely external 
manifestations and faint emblems of the blessings of his reign. 
Although, therefore, our Lord appealed to the miracles which he 
wrought as a demonstration that he was the Messiah, we are not 
to suppose that the figurative acceptation of the fifth and sixth 
verses, was thereby set aside. The literal performance of the 
things specified in Isaiah was but an incipient fulfilment of the 
greater benefits which Christ should confer. (Compare the quota- 
tion of Isaiah lili. 4 in Matthew viii. 17.) We believe, therefore, 
that the subject of Matthew xi. 5, and of Isaiah xxxv. 5, 6, is 
the same — that the former throws light upon the latter, shewing, 
that the prediction pointed to the times of the Messiah, to the bless- 
ings of his reign, the holiness, peace, security, and joy, which the 
redeemed shall enjoy beneath the immediate protection of the 
prince of peace. That the theocratic language has a primary and 
especial reference to the conversion of the Jews —to a period still 
future, when at the commencement of the Millennium they shall 
all be converted— there can be no doubt ; but the consolations and 
joys experienced by all who truly embrace the gospel are alike, 
and therefore the whole heathen world which shall yet be made 
glad by the predicted blessings, should not be formally banished 
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from the chapter in question. Had there been no such passage 
as Matthew xi. 5, the chapter would of itself have suggested the 
times of the gospel; for the eighth and tenth verses cannot be flat- 
tened down with the Chaldee paraphrast to the return from the 
captivity at Babylon; but the passage in Matthew’s gospel, which 
is not merely similar in language but parallel in sentiment, as al- 
luding to the same subject, affords a key to the proper explanation 
of the rich and glowing language of the enraptured prophet.* 

In order to determine whether figurative language be ade- 
quately understood, some have suggested, that for tropical we 
should substitute proper words. The very attempt to do so may 
lead to greater discrimination in our ideas. If we be unable to 
make the exchange, it may be inferred that the particular concep- 
tions intended to be suggested by the language are not attached 
to it. Thus, when Christ says, ““ I am the light of the world,” 
we may reduce it to unfigurative diction, ‘‘ I am [the author and 
source of | the true knowledge of God among men.” Job iv. 8, 
‘¢ They that plough iniquity and sow wickedness reap the same,” 
literally, “ they that open up the way and lay the beginnings of 
future mischief, experience the consequences of such conduct.” 

Yet it is scarcely possible to exhibit the force and fire of figu- 
rative language by substituting unfigurative in its place. The 
latter flattens down the vivacity inherent in the rich imagery of 
Scripture, by reducing it to the tameness and tenuity of prosaic 
discourse. We may not therefore be able to translate into proper 
diction that which is tropical, because there are no equivalent 
representatives. But we may, by means of the former, approxi- 
mate the life and vigour of the latter, though unable to attain to 
an equality of exhibition. One thing is certain, and by it the 
interpreter may test his knowledge of figurative language, that 
each word and phrase symbolises certain ideas with their shades 
and colourings ;——that each proposition sets forth a definite sen- 
timent with precision and certainty. No tropical word is desti- 
tute of meaning, or serves as a mere expletive. ‘This is true of 
every Scripture-term ; and it is no less true of every tropical one. 
Each has its use, though the expositor may not always discover 
it. 


* For a sensible, judicious, and in the main correct exposition of Isaiah xxxv. chap- 
ter, the reader is referred to “ Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of the Prophet Isaiah; with a new translation by Albert Barnes,” 3 vols. 8vo, Boston, 
1840, vol. ii. pp. 342-357. 
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Where there is a number of tropes, or a succession of meta- 
phors, we arrive at their true meaning by the same process as that 
which is applied to any part of Scripture, whether expressed in 
figurative or unfigured diction. 

I. By means of the context, immediate or remote. 

Il. By parallels. 

Morus adds as a third auxiliary, historical circumstances; 
and as a fourth, the nature of the thing. 

I. Context. 

(a) The context shews the occasion on which the metaphorical 
diction is introduced. 

Thus in John iv. 10-14, the resting of Jesus on the well, and 
the coming of the Samaritan woman to draw water, furnished the 
the Saviour with a suitable opportunity of comparing his doctrine 
to a spring of living water. 

(δ) The context also shows the leading design of the writer 
in the section where tropical diction is employed. Hence it 
serves as a guide to the particular object for which such phrase- 
ology is employed. 

Thus Jeremiah ii. 13. ‘ For my people have committed two 
evils; they have forsaken me the fountain of living waters, and 
hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 
The prophet had been reproaching the people with the folly of 
changing Jehovah, the living and true God, for such gods as had 
no existence. Compare the eleventh verse. 

I Cor. v. 7, 8. ‘ Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye 
may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. Therefore let us 
keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of 
malicé and wickedness ; but with the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth.” It is plain, from verses 5 and 6, that the for- 
nicator is the subject of discourse in this place; and that when 
the apostle says, purge out, &c. he means, put out from among 
you that fornicator, lest the church be defiled by him. The Co- 
rinthians are enjoined to excommunicate the unworthy member, 
that their society might be pure. ‘Christ our passover was slain 
for us,”— let us therefore commemorate his death in holy since- 
rity, and consecrate ourselves to his glory with renewed hearts 
and lives. The leaven, from which the Jews cleansed their houses 
at the feast of the passover, was a symbol of corruption and ma- 
lice. Hence the apostle employs it on this occasion to denote 
the wickedness and impurity from which Christians, both in their 
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individual and social capacity, are enjoined to separate and sanc- 
tify themselves. 

(c) Sometimes the writer himself may be regarded as giving 
an explanation by means of one or more proper terms at the 
commencement, by certain expressions in the middle of the tropes, 
or by subjoining what is sufficient to elucidate the preceding 
diction. 

Thus Ezekiel xxix. 2, 3, 4. ‘ Son of man, set thy face against 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and prophesy against him, and against 
all Egypt: speak, and say, Thus saith the Lord God; Behold, 
I am against thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the great dragon 
that lieth in the midst of his rivers, which hath said, my river ts 
mine own, and I have made ἐξ for myself. But I will put hooks 
in thy jaws, and I will cause the fish of thy rivers to stick unto 
thy scales, and I will bring thee up out of the midst of thy rivers, 
and all the fish of thy rivers shall stick unto thy scales.” Here 
the introduction shews, that by the great dragon or fish, Pharaoh 
king of Egypt is designated. 

In Ephesians vi. 14-18, proper expressions are interwoven 
with the tropical. 

Proper terms are subjoined, in Proverbs v. 15-18. ““ Drink 
waters out of thine own Gistern, and running waters out of thine 
own well, Let thy fountains be dispersed abroad, and rivers of 
waters in the streets. Let them be only thine own, and not 
strangers’ with thee. Let thy fountain be blessed.” The latter 
part of the 18th verse, with the 19th and 20th, explains the 
figures. ‘And rejoice with the wife of thy youth. Let her be 
᾿ as the loving hind and pleasant roe ; let her breasts satisfy thee 
at all times ; and be thou ravished always with her love. And 
why wilt thou, my son, be ravished with a strange woman, and 
embrace the bosom of a stranger ?” 

Ecclesiastes xii. 5-6. Here there is a collection of metaphors 
in combination with several unfigured expressions, the latter 
serving to point out the nature of the subject which the tropes 
are intended to illustrate. In the Ist and 7th verses it is indi- 
cated that there is a description of old age. ‘ Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them. . . . Then shall the dust return to the earth 
as it was : and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 

An explanation of tropes is also given at the termination of a 
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passage, in John vii. 38, 39 ; John ii. 19, 21. Ezekiel xx. 45-49 
is interpreted in xxi. 1-4; and xv. 1-5 in 6-8. 

II. Parallels. 

A well known trope may be extended on some occasions to a 
greater length and minuteness. We infer, therefore, that it has 
the same meaning in its abbreviated, as in its lengthened form. 

Thus in the sixteenth chapter of Ezekiel, Israel is described 
under the figure of an unfaithful and adulterous woman, adultery 
being a usual expression to denote idolatry. ᾿ 

Frequently also the Hebrew poets represent God as. holding 
in his hand a cup, and giving it to men that they may drink it 
to the dregs. Intoxicated with the draught, they reel to and fro, 
fall to the ground, and cast forth the wine. . See Obadiah, verse 
16; Nahum iii. 11; Habakkuk ii. 16; Psalm lxxv. 8 ; Jeremiah 
xxv. 15,16; Ezekiel xxiii. 33, 34. The meaning of such me- 
taphorical language is illustrated by comparing it with Isaiah 
li. 17-23, where the same figure is used, but with the admixture 
= words and phrases intended to be explanatory, and mostly un- 


111. Historical circumstances may confirm an interpretation, 
but cannot be said with propriety to furnish it. If the passage 
do not contain within itself, or in its vicinity, the means of its 
own exposition ;—if other portions of Scripture do not serve to 
make it known, it is not possible to arrive at the true meaning 
under the guidance of historical circumstances, unless the Scrip- 
tures themselves have previously furnished the particular history 
which is applicable. This, then, cannot be given as a rule for 
the interpretation of extended metaphors, or of a succession of "ἡ 
metaphors (improperly called allegories), though Morus appears 
to attach considerable importance to it. Let us glance at one 
of his examples, 

John xxi. 18, 19. ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When 
thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither 
thou wouldest : but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch 
forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee 
whither thou wouldest not. This spake he, signifying by what 
death he should glorify God.” «« Scriptor ipse,” says Morus, 
“ὁ digito monstrat, historiam adeundam esse. Sermo est de Pe- 
tro: Dico tibi, te juniorem cinxisse temet ipsum, et ambulavisse, 
quocunque velles; sed ubi ad senectutem perveneris, extendes 
manus, et alius te ducet, et invitum te ducet eo, ubi non voles. 
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Additur v. 19, Hee dixit Christus, significans quo mortis ge- 
nere Petrus obiturus esset. Historia vero indicat, Petrum vio- 
lenta morte sublatum esse.”* There is a tradition that Peter 
was crucified with his head downwards for the gospel’s sake ; and 
it is certain that he suffered martyrdom. But the language of 
John denotes as plainly in itself, that Peter should be bound and 
put to death for his religion, as the tradition teaches. 

IV. Morus has also given prominence to another observation 
which he regards as a precept, viz. that the nature of the thing 
should be consulted, ‘that it may thence appear what is the 
tendency of every comparison, and what properly lies under the 
images employed.” This is no rule. It is tantamount to say- 
ing that in discovering the sense of a passage, whether tropical 
or literal, we should not divest ourselves of common sense, rea- 
son, or the knowledge previously derived from experience and 
reflection. The nature of every object must certainly be con- 
sidered, so far as the Scriptures reveal it, or the circumstances of 
life render it apparent; but it is somewhat preposterous to pro- - 
pound this as a formal precept for ascertaining the true meaning 
of a metaphorical paragraph, or of an allegory. The passages 
adduced by Morus under this precept,$ as he styles it, are 
such as, Matthew v. 13, ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth: but if 
the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted? it is 
thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trod- 
den under foot of men.” ‘‘ Christus hoc dicit discipulis, monendi 
consilio. Sed quid sibi vult hac admonitio? quod est verbum 
primarium? Verbum primarium est sal. 1d quo verbo proprio 
possum interpretari ἢ Hic natura rei consulenda est, qu intelli- 
geré me jubet sal corrigens saporem, sapidos cibos reddens. Jam 
patet, quo sensu discipuli dicantur sapidum reddere, corrigere : 
fuerunt enim doctores, a quibus alii correcti sunt et meliores red- 
diti. Prodibit ex his tandem hsc paraphrasis: vos estis illi, per 
quos alii meliores reddi debeant, et tanquam sapor humani ge- 
neris injucundus corrigendus sit.” | 

This exposition is sufficiently tame. There is in salt a quality 
which keeps away corruption and imparts soundness. So the 


* Hermeneutica, ed. Eichstadt, vol. i. p. 312. 

+ Deinde aio, consulendam quoque esse rei naturam, ut ex hac appareat, quo tendat 
omnis comparatio, et quid proprie subsit imaginibus. Pp. 312, ὃ. 

+ Que, Ernestio preeunte, illustravi duo precepta, quia non sufficere videntur ad 
omnia loca allegorica explananda, duo alia subjungam. Pp. 311, 2. W P. 818. 
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disciples of Christ must have in them a spiritual principle that in 
time of persecution * will guard them against falling away, losing 
all vitality, and becoming unsound. This living principle will 
also exercise an influence in its forthgoing upon others, by guard- 
ing them against corruption and decay.f What need is there in 
the case of such a passage, of a formal rule, enjoining us to resort 
to the nature of the thing ? 

The language of prophecy is chiefly tropical; and in no part 
of holy writ is it so requisite to understand the nature, compass, 
variety, and significancy of the various figures it employs. When 
prophecies have been fulfilled, history serves to guide the inter- 
preter in educing the import of the imagery in which events are 
presented. But in unfulfilled prophecy, this assistance is want- 
ing. Hence the great difficulty of expounding it, because the 
predictions cannot be compared with their accomplishment. In 
this case it will facilitate the work of exegesis, if the sacred inter- 
preter familiarise himself with the varied metaphors and tropes 
which are used in depicting characters and facts. He must en- 
deavour to ascertain their import as evinced by the actual exhi- 
bition of such characters on the theatre of life; and by the mode 
in which facts have fallen out. Unless there be such a prepara- 
tion, the success of an expositor, in the department of unfulfilled 
prophecy, will probably be small. If consummate ability, strong 
judgment, long study of the vocabulary belonging to fulfilled 
prophecy, great caution, and nice taste be required in the inter- 
pretation of any passage; they are emphatically needful in the 
obscure subject of unfulfilled predictions. Here many wander 
long and fruitlessly. Not contented with discovering the gene- 
ral features of the region where they delight to linger— which 
alone can be descried with any degree of probability — they 
would seek out the minute points and circumstances by which 
Jehovah, instead of fostering our curiosity, purposes to impress us 
with a sense of our own ignorance, the necessity of faith in His 
words, and of patient waiting till the time of their fulfilment. The 
spiritual life of his- ancient people was preserved and nourished 
by future realities ; and although it is our high privilege to con- 
template the Redeemer as having already suffered for us in the 


* See the preceding verse. 
+ See Olshausen’s Biblischer Commentar. vol. i. p. 209, 3 Auflage; and De Wette's 


kurze Erklarung des Evangeliums Matthii pp. 57, 8, Zweite Ausgabe, 8vo, Leipzig, 
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flesh, and as now exalted a prince and a Saviour; yet God has 
not wholly abandoned the former mode of leading his people on- 
ward by faith in future facts. Their spiritual life is sustained by 
glorious promises yet unaccomplished. They are animated thus 
for trial and complete victory. Of true Christians now, it may 
be said after their decease, “" These all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar off, and were 
persuaded of them, and embraced them, and confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” * 

We shall now refer to a few examples of prophetic diction. 

Psalm cx. The New Testament, by repeated quotations and 
allusions, proves that this Psalm is descriptive of Messiah. He is 
pourtrayed as a king, verses 1, 2,3; as a priest, verse 4; and then 
he appears as a mighty warrior subduing nations and kings under 
him. The language of verses 5, 6, is bold and sublime, borrowed 
from the conduct of a victorious general. The fancy of the poet 
contemplates a battle-field covered with the bodies of the slain. 
A conquering hero dashes heads in pieces upon the broad plain ; 
and, instead of being weakened, or sinking with fatigue in the 
pursuit of his enemies, as the leaders of armies often are — in- 
stead of seeking out places of entertainment and so losing the 
full fruits of victory — stoops down to drink of a brook in the 
way, and immediately follows on with unabated ardour and re- 
newed strength till his foes be utterly extirpated. 

What is the idea contained in this tropical language ? The 
Messiah shall utterly and for ever subdue all his enemies. None 
shall be able to resist his Almighty power in the day of his wrath. 
The judge and ruler of the nations, he shall destroy the most 
powerful of his adversaries, and none shall escape his vengeance. 
This king shall never become weak or fatigued, so as to allow the 
possibility of any evading the reach of his arm. He shall not 
desist from conquest. Strengthened and revived by the Holy 
Spirit (compared to living or running water, John vii. 38, &c.), 
he shall execute his glorious purposes, triumphing over the powers 
of sin and darkness. 

Isaiah xi. 11-16. 

This is a figurative description of the conversion of the Jews 
as a people, their incorporation into the church of God, and the 
removal of all the obstacles that prevented these effects from 
taking place before. The imagery is chiefly drawn from two 


* Hebrews xi. 13. 
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deliverances in the history of the Israelites, viz. freedom from 
Egyptian bondage, and from the Babylonish exile. The basis 
of the picture is thus theocratic. 

Verse 11. In that day, i. e. in the time of the Messiah or the 
gospel dispensation, of which the prophet had just been speaking. 
To assume with Jahn and Henderson that the poet suddenly 
turns aside from the Messiah’s reign to speak of the return from 
the Babylonian captivity, is arbitrary and unnatural. The figures 
indeed are partly borrowed from this event, but they are employed 
to describe another. 

‘¢ The Lord shall set his hand again the second time to recover 
the remnant of his people, which shall be left, from Assyria, and 
from Egypt, and from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, 
and from Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the islands of the 
sea.” ‘* Why does the prophet here, like Micah iv. 6, 7, represent 
the reception of the dispersed Israelites into the kingdom of the 
Messiah, under the image of their restoration to their native land? 
The answer is, that as the kingdom of God must of necessity 
have a substratum in the vision of the prophet, because images 
only, and not abstract ideas, can be exhibited in vision, so the 
seat of the ancient theocracy appears to him as the central point 
and capital of the Messiah’s kingdom, whence also this kingdom 
takes its rise, As now, chap. xi., he represents the reception of 
the heathen nations into the kingdom of the Messiah as their 
journeying to Mount Zion, so here the reception of the dispersed 
Jews is described as a return to their native land. We are not 
here to have respect to the locality, since this belongs merely to 
the form of the vision, but to the fundamental idea, the sin and 
apostacy of the Jews, for which they were expelled from the old 
theocracy and its blessings, to which the possession of the land 
of Canaan especially belonged, and repentance and conversion, 
whereby they gain admission into the Messiah’s kingdom, and 
participate in its blessings.” * 

Verse 12. ‘* And he shall set up an ensign for the nations, 
and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather together the 
dispersed of Judah from the four corners of the earth.” The na- 
tions or Gentiles, in consequence of a marked intimation of the will 
of God, will afford every facility for the reception of the dispersed 

* Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament, translated by Dr. Keith, 
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Jews into the Messiah’s kingdom. God will cause them to re- 
turn to himself. 

Verse 13. ‘ The envy also of Ephraim shall depart, and the 
adversaries of Judah shall be cut off: Ephraim shall not envy 
Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim.” Here the enmity 
that once existed between Ephraim and Judah is selected in poetic 
phrase to denote all jealousy and envy between the tribes. All 
division, whether external or internal, shall cease, when the Jews 
united in harmonious and happy society will become true subjects 
of King Messiah. 

Verse 14. The Hebrews will effect the conversion of the enemies 
of the true church— spiritual victories will be obtained —and in 
consequence of their return to God, the church will be enlarged 
by the addition of those who were before the most persevering 
idolaters. 

Verses 15, 16. Jehovah will remove all obstacles to the re- 
demption of the Israelites, however great or formidable. As he 
formerly took out of their way, by his almighty power, the phy- 
sical hindrances which obstructed their removal from Egypt, so 
will he in the time to come take away their blindness and un- 
belief—every thing opposed to their spiritual freedom—and glo- 
riously bring them into the bosom of the church of Christ. 

Zechariah, chapter xiv. 

This chapter forms a distinct section in the writings of the 
prophet, and contains a remarkable prophecy yet to be accom- 
plished. That the description is highly figurative may be seen, 

First, From all nations being gathered together against Jeru- 
salem to battle. This is locally impossible. 

Secondly, From the circumstance of the Lord going forth and 
fighting against the associated nations. ‘These two intimations 
at the commencement, plainly indicate the figurative character of 
the prophecy. 

Again, it is stated towards the conclusion, that those who are 
left of the nations shall yearly go up to Jerusalem to keep the 
feast of tabernacles. This would be impossible, literally considered. 
The whole, therefore, must be understood as a highly poetic de- 
scription of events yet future in the history of the church. 

Jerusalem denotes the church; upon which the nations of the 
earth make a great and successful attack. After overcoming 
it, they think themselves so secure of victory as to divide the 
spoil in the very midst of it. But only half of the people go 
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into captivity. The other half is left. The church is tried and 
sifted, and one half of her members, discovered to be without 
spirituality or faithfulness, are given up to the power of their ene- 
mies. When severe persecution comes, they are separated from 
the true followers of the Lamb, and their hypocritical religion is 
exposed. We think it probable, that the great army of Gog de- 
scribed in Ezekiel xxxviii., xxxix., is identical with the present 
legion, though there is considerable diversity in the two accounts. 
The language employed is borrowed from that which is applied 
to the taking of Jerusalem, and the carrying away of the inhabi- 
tants into captivity. 

After the church has been purified, Jehovah is represented as 
interposing in a very remarkable manner on her behalf, as he for- 
merly interfered and slew the Egyptians. 

The 4th and 5th verses simply depict the deliverance of the 
saints and the destruction of their enemies. God makes a way 
for the escape and safety of the former— formidable obstacles are 
removed from before them, and they obtain security. An earth- 
quake, in the language of prophecy, is a sudden revolution.or 
alteration in the existing state of things. Such an event is here 
said to happen. Then the Lord comes with all his saints, and 
sets up his glorious kingdom on earth. 

Verses 5, 6, 7. Thick darkness succeeds — then light and dark- 
ness are intermingled for a short period, so as to form an inter- 
mediate condition between day and night; lastly, the full day 
breaks forth towards evening, when the people of God least ex- 
pect it. ‘The powers of heaven are darkened, when God inflicts 
judgments, as he is here said to do upon his enemies; the full 
day breaks forth — denoting prosperity, happiness, and peace to 
the church. 

Verse 8. Divine blessings and rich supplies of grace flow forth 
out of the church in which Jehovah resides, in remarkable abun- 
dance and diffusion. (See the parallel prophecies in Ezekiel 
xvii. 1, &c., and Joel iii. 18.) 

These divine communications will extend over the earth— 
among all nations — for ‘‘ the Lord shall be a King over all the 
earth : in that day shall there be one Lord, and his name one,” 
verse 9. 

Verse 10. God shall now be gloriously exalted amid his church; 
all worldly greatness shall be brought low, and all people ac- 
knowledge him as their King and Saviour. 
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Ver. 11. God will no longer visit his purified church with 
judgments ; for the hypocritical Professors have been purged out 
from her midst, and she shall enjoy security and peace. 

Ver. 12. The prophet having broken off his description of the 
punishment of the church’s enemies at verse 3, returns to it, and 
clothes the idea of punishment with flesh and blood, by borrow- 
ing language from the Jewish theocracy. 

Vers, 13, 14. Confusion from the Lord shall seize them, and 
every one will be eager to destroy his neighbour. Even those 
who had been Jews will join with the true church, and partici- 
pate in her victories. 

Ver. 15. So grievously has the sin of the church’s enemies 
risen up against them, that their very possessions are exposed 
to. the divine anger. 

Ver. 16. Those who joined with the adversaries of the saints 
and were not cut off, shall join themselves to the worship of Je- 
hovah, and render gratefal thanks for the mercies bestowed. 

Vers, 17, 18, 19. The seventeenth verse does not imply that 
such rebels would actually exist at this time, but the hypothesis 
serves to present the idea, that the nations instructed in their 
duty would diligently perform it. 

Vers. 20, 21. All distinction between the holy and profane 
will disappear; every thing connected with God’s worship will be 
sacred; and nothing profane shall defile it. The whole descrip- 
tion points to the millennial period of the church, when Jehovah 
shall pour out his copious blessings upon her, iniquity cease to 
pollute the earth, and holiness universally prevail. 

Before proceeding to the interpretation of allegory, it will be 
expedient to inquire into the nature of the figure so termed. The 
word has been used in various senses, and with great vagueness. 
Sometimes it is said to denote a continued metaphor. Thus Ci- 
cero says, ‘‘ When several kindred metaphors succeed one another, 
they alter the form of a composition ; for which reason a succes- 
sion of this kind is called by the Greeks an Allegory; and pro- 
perly, in respect to the etymology of the word; but Aristotle, 
instead of considering it as a new species of figure, has more ju- 
diciously comprised such modes of expression under the general 
appellation of metaphors.”* In like manner Dr. Blair writes — 
‘“ An allegory may be regarded as a continued metaphor.” Those 
who take this view of it, find it difficult, or rather si sa to 


* De Oratore. 
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define where the one terminates and the other begins. Some 
confine metaphor to a word, and refer whatever exceeds this to 
the head of allegory. This makes the latter include one or more 
sentiments.” Sometimes the allegory is made a distinct species, 
having within itself a congruity and completeness unlike a num- 
ber of tropes put together. Lowth enumerates three forms of 
allegory;t but their limits are not well marked. It appears to 
us, that some confusion would be avoided by attaching the same 
meaning to the term allegory wherever it occurs, and thus se- 
parating it more exactly from other figures. In allegory, as in 
metaphor, two things are presented to view; but yet there is 
considerable difference between both tropes. ‘‘ The term ‘ Alle- 
gory,’ according to its original and proper meaning, denotes — 
a representation of one thing, which is intended to excite the 
representation of another thing. Every allegory therefore must 
be subjected to a two-fold examination: we must first examine 
the immediate representation, and then consider what other re- 
presentation it was intended to excite. Now, in most allegories, 
the immediate representation is made in the form of a narra- 
tive: and since it is the object of an allegory to convey a moral, 
not an historic truth, the narrative itself is commonly fictitious. 
The immediate representation is of no farther value, than as it 
leads to the ultimate representation. It is the application, or 
the moral, of the allegory, which constitutes its worth. 

Since, then, an allegory comprehends two distinct representa- 
tions, the interpretation of an allegory must comprehend two 
distinct operations. The first of them relates to the immediate 
representation ; the second to the sltimate representation.” } 

From this excellent description of allegory it may be seen, 
that a continuation of metaphors, or a metaphor prolonged, never 
becomes an allegory. In the metaphor there is but one mean- 
ing—in the allegory there are two, a literal and a figurative. 
In the former, the principal object is prominently presented ;— 
in the latter, it is concealed, and the secondary exhibited. 

The metaphor always asserts or imagines that one object is 

* Allegoria est modus exprimendi integram sententiam ita, ut loco rei, quae ipsa 
dicenda erat, ponatur res illi similis. Integra sententia indicat id, quod nobis est ein 
ganzer Gedanke, ideoque vel propositio integra, vel explicatio uberior rei alicujus 
integre. Urgeo hoc, ne tantum intelligatur unum vocabulum, ut in quo metaphora 
esse potest, allegoria non potest. Mori Hermeneutica, vol. i. p, 301. 
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another. Thus ‘“ Judah is a lion’s whelp” (Gen. xlix. 9;) “1 
am the true vine” (John xv. 1.) On the contrary, allegory 
never affirms that one thing is another, which is in truth an ab- 
surdity.* 

The examples of allegory usually given in works on Herme- 
neutics and Rhetoric, are unquestionably a succession of compa- 
risons or metaphors, or even asingle comparison. Thus Morus 
makes 2 Tim. ii. 20 an allegory; as also Matthew xxi. 43; John 
vi. 21; 1 Peter v. 8. 

In the interpretation of an allegory, we must be chiefly guided 
by the preceding or subsequent context. The purpose for which 
it was introduced, or intimations of its import subjoined, generally 
lead to its right understanding. In addition to these, parallels 
are not to be neglected. 

The 80th Psalm has been always quoted as a fine instance of 
allegory. 

‘* Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: thou hast cast out 
the heathen, and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, 
and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The 
hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs unto the 
sea, and her branches unto the river. Why hast thou then broken 
down her hedges, so that all they which pass by the way do pluck 
her? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast 
of the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God 
of hosts: look down from heaven, and behold, and visit this vine; 
and the vineyard which thy right hand hath planted, and the 
branch that thou madest strong for thyself. It is burned with 
fire, it is cut down: they perish at the rebuke of thy counte- 
nance.” 

At the conclusion, the tropical slides into proper diction, and 
the whole is explained. So verse 1 ---““ Protect what thy right 
hand hath planted,” which is explained in the corresponding par- 
allelism, ‘‘the son whom thou madest strong for thyself.” By the 
Son, is meant the Hebrew nation, elsewhere called God's son 
(Exodus iy. 22; Hosea xi.1.) The seventeenth verse is similar, 
‘¢ Hold thy hand over the man of thy right hand—the son of 
man whom thou madest strong for thyself.” The Hebrew na- 

* See “ A Treatise on the Figures of Speech, by Alexander Carson, A. M.” Dublin, 
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tion is individualized, and called the man of God’s right hand, 
because God had delivered it by his power from Egyptian 
bondage. De Wette correctly translates the 15th verse— ‘‘ Be- 
schiitze, was deine Hand gepflanzet, und den Sohn, den du dir 
erkoren "δ 

It will be observed, that this narrative respecting a vine is 
complete in itself, and bears a consistent sense throughout, even 
had the writer not designed to use it as a veil for concealing a 
secondary and higher sense. ‘The primary sense is useful, only 
in so far as it serves to cover the secondary. 

The precepts given by Morus respecting the interpretation of 
an allegory, viz. that historical circumstances and the nature of 
the thing should be attended to, are of no use, as may be seen 
from his examples. Thus Matthew xiii. 31 (which, however, is 
a parable), is not illustrated, as he says, by the history of the 
church; nor is Luke v. 36 elucidated by the nature of the 
thing. 

The entire book of Canticles is a specimen of extended alle- 
gory. Nuptial love is described ;—and under this veil the spiri- 
tual love existing between Christ and his church is also shadowed 
forth. In the explanation of the book, there is great danger of 
arbitrary, unnatural, and fanciful procedure; especially as the 
commencement and conclusion furnish no assistance. We must 
have recourse to other places of Scripture, where the relation 
of God to his church is described under the figure of connubial 
affection. 

Ecclesiastes xii. 2-6 is not an example of allegory. Differ- 
ent images are employed to describe old age, and to denote 
different parts of the human body; but the regularity and com- 
pactness which characterise the allegory are wanting. The 
poet draws his imagery from very various objects, such as the 
sun, moon, stars, the grasshopper, the almond tree, &c. This 
diversity is foreign to the unity of allegory. 

Again, Isaiah xxviii. 23-29 is not an instance of allegory ; 
the language is metaphorical. The husbandman wisely adapts 
his mode of treatment to the nature of the soil with which he has 
to do, sowing in particular localities such seeds as exactly suit 
them, and employing those instruments for separating the grain 
from the straw and chaff, which are best adapted to accomplish 


* See also Lowth’s Lectures, edited by the Rev. Prof. Stowe, 8vo. 1829, Andover, 
». 369, where the learned editor adopts the same rendering. 
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the end intended. This is the immediate representation. Yet 
the ultimate is not concealed, as it is in allegory. It is likewise 
brought into view, not indeed so prominently as the immediate, 
but still not obscurely. The prophet designs to inculcate the 
principle that God in his dealings toward men adopts such modes 
of acting as perfect wisdom dictates. He knows the character 
and minutest circumstances of each individual; he punishes some- 
times severely, sometimes gently ; sometimes soon, and again 
late. The scope and general purport of the figurative language 
are seen from the verses which precede, particularly 17 and 22; 
and from the concluding verse, ‘“ This also cometh forth from 
the Lord of Hosts, which is wonderful in counsel, and excellent 
in working.” (verse 29.) 

Allegory has been divided into the pure and impure, or per- 
fect and mized. A pure allegory does not mention any part of 
the principal object, but carefully and entirely keeps it concealed. 
Such a kind occurs but seldom in the Scriptures. Most of the 
Biblical allegories are mixed; and in this case their application is 
more easily seen, because unfigured expressions are introduced 
by which the principal object is indicated. The parable of the 
prodigal son, in Luke (15th chapter) is an instance of a pure or 
perfect allegory;—the 80th Psalm presents an example of the 
mixed or impure. 

When the several adjuncts and circumstances connected with 
the allegory in a particular place have been diligently consulted, 
and other parts of the Bible collated for the purpose of throwing 
light upon it, a most important inquiry still remains, viz. how far 
should the expositor run a parallel between the circumstances 
mentioned in the figure, and the object or objects they were in- 
tended to describe. It is very properly laid down as a precept, 
that comparison should not be extended to all the circumstances 
of the allegory. <‘‘ Nulla allegoria” (says Morus) “est ex omni 
parte spectanda.”* ‘The judicious interpreter will readily concur 
in the truth of this negative rule. ‘The figure holds good only 
to a certain extent. It should neither be carried through every 
part, nor urged too far. A minute and systematic parallel seems 
not to have been designed by the sacred writers. Each feature 
of the picture should not be insisted on, as though it had a cor- 
responding and literal counterpart. It will be generally found, 


_ * Acroases Academicee, vol. i. p. 305. 
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that some one point or principle is illustrated by a lengthened 
comparison, and that several traits are added to fill up the picture. 
Were the object for which the similitude is introduced, stated in 
naked individuality, there would be a rugged abruptness. Other 
particulars impart variety and ornament to the delineation, with- 
out farther significancy. ‘They are merely secondary and subor- 
dinate, communicating animation and vivacity to the whole de- 
scription. ‘* Permulta hujusmodi tropicis sermonibus admixta 
sunt,” says Jahn, “non ad rem significatam, sed ad perfectionem 
imaginis spectantia, fere ut in tabulis seu picturis symbolicis, in 
quibus ipsa duntaxat integra figura est symbolum rei, et significat 
id, quod pictor indicare voluit, nequaquam autem omnia singu- 
laria, quee ad integritatem et perfectionem figures necessaria erant; 
e. g. si in tabula coloribus sistitur matrona, ut symbolum justitize 
vel fortitudinis, integra figura cum principalibus adjunctis signi- 
ficat justitiam vel fortitudinem ; ast capilli, digiti, ungues, ete. 
prorsus nihil significant, sed ad perfectionem figuree humans ne- 
cessaria erant ; qui nihilominus in his significationem quasiverit, 
ridebitur ab ipso pictore.”* Those interpreters have greatly 
erred who urge all the circumstances of the allegory. They have 
given scope to an unbridled imagination, and adduced a multitude 
of points which were never intended by the Holy Spirit. ““ In- 
terpreters have, without any fixed principles, attempted to explain 
every single figure, and have found in every one an allusion to 
some real circumstance, either of history or of the internal spiri- 
tual life. This method stands in direct opposition to the whole | 
character of the Canticles, in which there is so much of ornament 
and mere costume. One must not expect to find something cor- 
responding to each single figure in this book; but he must first 
unite all the single figures into one general image, and then the 
corresponding reality will be easily found. Thus, e. g. in the de- 
scriptions of the beauty and gracefulness of the Bride, we should 
look for nothing further than the expressions of the love and com- 
placency of Jehovah towards the people of Israel.”{ By this 
unwarrantable mode of explanation, Holy Writ has been brought 
into disrepute, and the enemies of truth have been strengthened. 
But the blame attaches to the expositor, not to the word. 


* Enchiridion Hermeneutice generalis tabularum Veteris et Novi Foderis, Vi- 
ennz, 1812, 8vo, pp. 120, 1. 

t Dr. Robinson, in his edition of Calmet’s Dictionary, under the Article Canti- 
cles, 8th edition, 1837, Boston, p. 249. 
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The question still recurs, how far should the comparison be 
made to extend? We answer, just as far as the inspired writer 
indicates. The main circumstance by which the interpretation 
should be regulated and restrained is, the design of the allegory. 
What is the sentiment or principle illustrated? What is the fact 
described ? These are ordinarily seen from the vicinity ; — and 
the comparison must be understood in accordance with them. But 
when points of resemblance are multiplied along with separate 
phrases, much more is attributed to the passage than what com- 
ports with its seope. The writer is thus compelled to elucidate 
more than he intended, and to diverge into a number of minute 
circumstances which are superfluous on the occasion. [If all are 
supposed to have a separate significancy, they are neither neces- 
sary nor apposite in their connexion. They are so many points of 
supererogation, going beyond the writer's own purpose, and dis- 
sipating the reader’s attention, instead of confining it to that one 
which the context indicates and approves. But if they be looked 
upon as garniture to the allegorical portrait ; — as accessory, not 
essential, they comport with the scope of the discourse, and im- 
part to the picture a lively colouring. 

It is necessary to observe, that we do not thus consider the 
greater part of an allegory to be superfluous. None of it is re- 
dundant. All is apposite. Neither do we affirm, that various 
particulars may not be designated by its different portions. Our 
meaning is, that some general principle, sentiment, or fact, is 
illustrated under the veil of an interesting representation ; and that 
we should not look for counterparts to each feature of the repre- 
sentation in the principal object. Though every thing asserted 
in the allegory applies to the secondary object, the primary does 
not necessarily present a parallel to each of these assertions. 

Parables. Parables may be called historical allegories, as they 
usually differ from the latter only in form. It is easy to know 
when parables are allegorical or not, by the two representations 
they contain, the one concealing the other. The term σαραβολὴ 
means comparison. In the parable as in the allegory three things 
demand attention. 

lst, The thing to be illustrated. 

2dly, The example illustrating. 

3dly, The tertium comparationis, or the similitude existing 
between them. ° 
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lst. The object to be illustrated (called ἀνταπόδοσις by Vossius, 
and redditio contraria by Quinctilian) must be sought in, 

I. The context. 

(a) At the commencement of the parable, by such phrases as 
— ὁμοία ἐστὶ OF ὡμοιώθη ἡ βασιλεία, etc. as in Matthew xiii. 24, 31, 
33, 44, 45, 47; Luke xiii. 18. The object of the parable may 
be expressly stated in the introduction, as in Luke xviii. 1. 

(5) The occasion on which it was introduced may serve to 
illustrate its bearing and nature. 

Thus Luke vii. 41; x. 30; xv. 1, 2; xix.10, 11. Matthew 
xx. 1, &c. is explained by xix. 27, &c.; Matthew xxv. 14, by 
verse 13; Luke xvi. 19-31, by the 14th verse of the same chap- 
ter. 
(c) A knowledge of the person or persons to whom the parable 
was originally addressed assists in its exposition. This is closely 
connected with the preceding. 

Thus Nathan’s parable of the ewe-lamb was addressed to David 
himself ; —- and the parable of the compassionate Samaritan to the 
lawyer “willing to justify himself” See 2d Samuel xii. 1-7 ; 
Luke x. 29-37. 

(4) At the end, by such phrases as, 80 ἐδ (οὕτως ἔστι), or 80 shall 
be (οὕτως ioras), Matthew xiii. 49; Luke xi.9; xii. 21. 

(6) When a full explanation is given we need no other help ; 
as in Matthew xiii. 19, &c.; 2d Samuel xii. 7, &c. 

ITI. Another parable of parallel import may point out the thing 
to be illustrated. So Luke xv. 3, compared with Matthew xviii. 
12, ὅτε. 

Secondly. The illustrative example or immediate represen- 
tation. ‘This serves as the veil partially to conceal from the view 
the secondary representation or principal object. Where it is of 
a local kind, it is useful to know antiquities. 

Thirdly. The tertium comparationis, or the relation between 
the primary and ultimate representation. The same observations 
which were made in reference to allegory, are strictly applicable 
here. That all the circumstances mentioned in the immediate 
representation, do not find their corresponding features in the ul- 
timate, is a truth that cannot be too often inculcated.* The ex- 


* The Fathers saw this, and frequently refer to it. Basil the Great writes thus: «i 
waguBeral obx iw) εἴδους τὰ θιωρήματα πληροῦσι, weds δὲ σὴν ὑπόθεσιν σὸν νοῦν ὁδηγοῦσι. 
hrysostom in like manner has the following: Διόχεφ οὐδὲ χρὴ σάντα τὰ iy παρα- 
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positions of his parables occasionally given by Christ himself, 
prove its correctness. Thus in the parable of the tares, he does 
not compare the circumstance, ‘ whilst men slept” (Matthew 
xiii. 25), or that in the 27th verse, ‘‘ so the servants of the house- 
holder came and said unto him.” In like manner, in the parable 
of the unjust steward (Luke xvi. 1, &c.), he does not compare > 
the last part of the third verse, “" I cannot dig; to beg I am 
ashamed.” There was nothing in the secondary representation 
which corresponded to these particulars. But whilst such exam- 
ples demonstrate, that every word and phrase of the primary re- 
presentation ought not to be urged or insisted on, they also teach 
avoidance of the opposite extreme. We see, that the greater part 
of the circumstances mentioned in the parable are not for mere 
ornament, or for increasing the power of the description. On the 
contrary, they belong to the essence, rather than the form, and 
thus contribute to the comparison. The more finished the para- 
ble, the more probable is it, that fewer points belonging to it 
serve as simple garniture. 

To enable us to separate the particulars that are essential, and 
those added to impart beauty or vivacity to the description, no 
other precept can be given than to attend to all the circum- 
stances of the context, and also to parallel places. Among the 
latter, doctrinal statements should be diligently brought to bear 
upon the principal object. Unterkircher gives the following 
rule, in connexion with which the circumstances already stated 
for the interpretation of the allegory are to be taken: “" Que 
‘salvo consilio orationis aut actionis adesse vel abesse possunt, ac- 
cidentalia: quse autem salvo illo consilio abesse non possunt, 
recte essentialia censentur.”* 

We shall illustrate Luke xv. 11-32, and separate the inci- 
dental from the essential circumstances of the parable. 

There is a connection between the three parables of the 
fifteenth chapter, which cannot fail to strike the reflecting reader. 
βολαῖς κατὰ Alki “ερεργάζισϑαι, ἀλλὰ σὸν oxewiy μαϑόνσας δὲ ὅν συνιτίθη, τοῦτον dei - 
wictas καὶ undiy πολνυφραγμονιῖν περαισίρω: Hom. 65, on Matthew xx. Isidore of 
Pelusium has the following: @nyi, ὅτι μάλιστα μὲν ἱκάσφην wagaBorny wees τὸ προσ- 
κείμενον ἀναζωγραφηςίον, καὶ οὐ “άντα κατὰ πάντα λησείον. Lib. iii. ep. 107. Theo- 
phylact writes: οὐ δὲῖ wdrra τὰ iv σ“αραβολαῖ, λεγόμενα ὡς νόμους nal κανόνας Waga- 
λαμβάνειν. In Johan. 8. The same sentiment is advanced by Luther, Bucer, Glasstus, 
Wollius, Flacius, Werenfels, Rambach, Ernesti, Ammon, Bauer, Storr, Morus, Keil, 
Kuinoel, Schott, Brouwer, Scholten, Unger, and indeed by almost all writers on Her- 


meneutics, or on the Parables. See Unger, pp. 96-102. 
* Hermeneutica Biblica generalis, p. 211. 
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The introduction of the chapter serves in some measure to point 
out the object of them all. ‘ Then drew near unto him all the 
publicans and sinners for to hear him. And the Pharisees and 
Scribes murmured, saying, this man receiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them” (verses 1-2.) In the first two parables of the chap- 
ter, God appears as a merciful and compassionate Father, gra- 
ciously receiving into the bosom of his love the lost sinner; in 
opposition to the cold, condemnatory, hard-hearted character of 
the Pharisees. In the third, which forms the immediate subject 
of inquiry, the contrast between the love of God, who tenderly 
welcomes the vilest of his children when they return, and the 
unfeeling conduct of the Scribes and Pharisees, is prominently 
exhibited. The parable is comprehensive in its aspect. It shews 
the great mercy of our God in compassionating the poor, wan- 
dering penitent — the movements of the sinner touched with a 
sense of his past folly and ingratitude, and alive to the real 
misery of his condition. God’s ways are not as man’s ways. 
Men are severe towards poor and prodigal transgressors ; — but 
so is not their heavenly Parent. The description points out the 
relation which men sustain to God, and the gracious treatment 
they receive at his hand. ‘The two sons may denote the Jews 
and the Gentiles, and also those who are seeking to be justified 
by their own works, and those who, heedless of salvation, run 
into sin and folly. The two parties stand in the same relative 
position to Jehovah who is their common Father. 

Ver. 12. ‘* And the younger of them said to his father, Father, 
give me the portion of goods that falleth tome. And he divided 
unto them his living.” Here the levity and arrogance of the 
younger son are apparent. ‘There is no strict counterpart to this 
circumstance in the ultimate representation. It is merely in- 
tended to depict the thoughtless folly and arrogant demand of sin- 
ners, with the Lord’s consequent abandonment of them. They 
are left to themselves, that they may know themselves. 

Ver. 13, ‘* And not many days after, the younger son gathered 
all together, and took his journey into a far country.” When 
sinners obtain what their carnal hearts desire, they apostatise 
from their Maker, and bring swift misery upon themselves. 

The last clause of the thirteenth verse, together with the 14th, 
15th, and 16th, shows the misery and degradation to which sin 
reduces its votaries. 

Vers. 17 and 18 pourtray the movements of repentance in the 
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seul, and the consequent return of the prodigal to his father 
whem he had forsaken. The words of the son in the 18th and 
19th verses depict the humble opinion he has of himself, and the 
right view he takes of his past conduct. He abhors himself, and 
begs the lowest place in the regards of his Heavenly Parent. So 
unworthy and vile does he appear in his own eyes, that he will 
be contented with the least token of God’s kindness towards 
him. 

Ver. 20 is intended to exhibit the tender love of God, who 
graciously witnesses the feelings of the penitent, and welcomes 
him into the bosom of his family. 

Vers. 22, 23, 24, describe the joyful reception which the re- 
turning prodigal receives (for there is joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth), and the peace infused into the heart of him 
who in sin had found nought but bitterness, 

Vers. 25-30 represent the conduct of the elder brother, who 
was one righteous according to the law.* His coldness and 
envy form a remarkable contrast to the Father’s love. He boasts 
of his not leaving the Father, and of his legal righteousness. 
While all around was joy, pride and envy reign in his heart. 
How correct a picture of the feelings entertained by the Jews to- 
wards the publicans! This self-righteous character even ventures 
to find fault with the institutions of his father, while he unmerci- 
fully condemns and exaggerates the conduct of his brother. 

Ver. 31. God’s mercy is the same to the self-righteous as to 
the sinner. The way to repentance is open to both. The father 
represents the elder son as the joint-possessor of his goods; but 
the latter with slavish spirit does not look upon them as his— 
he stands back, demanding and desiring that the father should 
bestow blessings on him because of his righteousness— that he 
should press them upon his acceptance as though he deserved 
them for his long services. Had he come with a child-like 
spirit, and asked all the blessings the Father has to bestow, they 
would have been fully granted, for they are offered without 
money and without price. 

Ver. 32. It was meet that the Jew should rejoice at the con- 
version of his brethren of mankind, instead of being sullen and 
discontented. Those who are labouring hard for eternal life, 
may pride themselves on their pretended obedience, and boldly 


* See Olshausen’s Biblischer Commentar, vol. i. p. 665, 3d edition. 
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venture to arraign the merciful dealings of God in receiving the 
vilest of sinners;— but while there is joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth, there should 
also be joy among the family of God on earth, when the dead in 
trespasses and sins are restored to the favour of their heavenly 
Father. 

Such seem to be the sentiments inculcated in the parable. It 
is manifest that there are a number of traits intended only to 
heighten the beauty and increase the vivacity of the picture. 
These ought not to be urged as if they expressed particular 
ideas, ‘They are necessary to the full and finished form, but not 
to the essence of the immediate representation. Of this nature 
are verses 13, 14, 15, 16, verse 22, and 23 in part. 

The following exposition by Dr. Gill will serve as an example 
of injudiciously insisting upon each and every feature. Even 
Olshausen is not wholly free from excess. 

Ver. 12. ‘* God’s chosen ones among the publicans and sin- 
ners are fitly signified by the younger son, since man, as a sinner, 
is younger than man as righteous; and since there are instances 
of God’s choice of the younger before the elder, as Jacob before 
Esau, &c.; and the characters and conduct of young men agree 
with God’s elect in a state of nature.” 

Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth to me. 
‘¢ This portion may be considered either as internal or external ; 
as internal, it may intend natural knowledge in general, to which 
there is in man a natural desire, and in which he is self-sufficient : 
or rather as external, such as the outward blessings of life, food, 
raiment, health, &c., the honours, pleasures, and riches of this 
world.” 

Ver. 15. A citizen of that country. ““ An unregenerate, phari- 
saical, legal preacher is designed; a man may be a preacher, and 
yet in the far country of sin and unregeneracy. It ts common 
for persons under legal convictions, to seek after such a preacher, 
and such a ministry, and to such an one this man went, and he 
joined himself to him; he sat under his ministry and became a 
member with him, and stuck close to him, as the word signifies ; 
and was a stickler for him and his principles.” 

He sent him into his fields to feed swine. ‘‘ He sent him to 
converse with self-righteous persons, who may be compared to 
swine, because of their selfishness; doing all they do for them- 
selves, and not for God and his glory; because they prefer dung 
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before pearls, their own righteousness before Christ, the pearl of 
great price; and live upon the husks of their own duties.” 

Ver. 16. ‘ By these husks are meant works of righteousness 
done by men; which are like husks, external things, done only 
before men; empty things that have nothing within them; mere 
trash, and not food; and which can give no satisfaction ; mere 
sordid food, fit only to be cast to dogs or swine ; of an ill savour, 
hard to eat, and difficult of digestion, and which affords no real 
nourishment.” ‘ He laboured hard to make his own righteous- 
ness do, which was but striving to fill his belly with the east 
wind.” 

Ver. 22. But the father said to his servants. These are 
‘“‘the ministers of the gospel.” Zhe best robe is “‘ the righteous- 
ness of Christ, which is often compared to a robe or garment, 
because it is not any thing in believers, but what is unto them, 
and upon them, and is put there by an act of God’s grace in im- 
putation.” And put it on him. ‘This is done by a declaration 
of it, setting it forth in a ministerial way before them.” And 
put aring on his hand. “ By the ring is meant the everlasting 
love of God; and which, as a ring, is round, and has neither be- 
ginning nor end.” And shoes on his feet. “‘ By feet are meant 
the outward walk and conversation ; which in persons called by 
grace should be different from what it was before, and from 
others: it should not be loose and naked, as those that walk 
barefoot, but should be upright, straight, and regular.” <‘* The 
gospel is as shoes to the feet; it beautifies and adorns, it keeps 
the feet tight and straight, the conversation regular and upright; 
preserves from slipping and falling ; strengthens and makes more 
fit for walking ; directs, guides, and influences in walking, and 
protects from the stones, thorns, and scorpions of the world’s re- 
proaches; and the doctrines of it are shoes that will never wear 
out: and to walk according to the gospel of Christ, is what 
gospel-ministers direct and exhort unto, and may be meant by 
their putting on those shoes.” 

Ver. 23. “ By the fatted calf Christ is designed. By bring- 
ing tt hither, is meant preaching Christ; and illing him de- 
signs the setting him forth in the gospel in a ministerial way, as 
crucified and slain, for saints by faith to feed and live upon.” 

And let us eat, and be merry. ‘ This is a mutual invitation 
or encouragement to eat of the fatted calf: the parties called up- 
on to eat of it are the father, the servants, and the returned son.” 
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Ver. 25. ‘* The elder son was in the field at work, working for 
life: to work is right, when men work from a principle of grace, 
in the name, faith, and strength of Christ, to the glory of God 
and religion, and their own and others’ good; but to work in 
order to obtain righteousness, life, and salvation, proceeds from 
wretched ignorance, and is an instance of the pride and vanity of 
human nature.” 

And as he came and drew nigh to the house. ‘He only 
made some advances to it, and took some steps toward entrance 
into it; namely, into a visible church; he came to hear the word 
as the Scribes and Pharisees did,” &c. 

He heard music and dancing. ‘ By music is meant the 
preaching of the gospel by the ministers of it. Dancing may 
design those expressions of joy which are delivered by young 
converts at hearing the gospel.” 

Verse 26. ‘“‘ He called one of the ministers of the word, one 
of the disciples of Christ, as the Scribes and Pharisees sometimes 
did; choosing rather to speak to one of the disciples, than to 
Christ himself, when they were offended.” 

How unlike that simplicity of interpretation which naturally 
belongs to the parables this exposition is, needs not to be pointed 
out! The Scriptures may mean any thing which fancy may put 
into them according to such curious excess.* 

Unger contends,f that the interpretation of each parable is 
one, by which he seems to mean, that Christ, while openly in- 
culcating important truths, never ¢acitly condemned the opinions 
or conduct of those who lived at the time he appeared on earth. 
In this he does not seem to be correct. Such a parable as that 
which we have now considered, representing, as it does, the essen- 
tial points of the relation which men sustain to God, admits of 
various references. Wherever the points of relation appear, there 
the parable is suitable. It bears a general aspect, and is adapted 
to the character of men in various circumstances. Hence, al- 
though the connexion does not lead to it, the description may be 
aptly applied to the Jews and Gentiles, no less than to the Scribes 
and Pharisees —the self-righteous among the Jews and the pub- 
licans and sinners of the same people. Unger insists upon one 


* Euthymius (Schol. vi. p. 97), is chargeable with the same fault. He interprets 
worirns by δαίμονερ' χοῖροι by λογισμοί" κεράφσια by αἱ ἡδοναί" μωσθίοι by iri κασιεχού- 
μενοι" ἄφσους by vas ϑριπσικαὰς τῶν ψυχῶν διδασκαλίας. 

+ De Parabolarum Jesu Natura, Interpretatione, Usu, Lipsis 1828, 8vo, pp. 87-89. 
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interpretation ; but though this be indubitably true, a parable 
may be descriptive of a general fact, or a comprehensive prin- 
ciple capable of various applications. 

It is not difficult to ascertain when a parable is allegorical or 
not. Most of the parables indeed are so, but not all. That of 
the prodigal son is the finest example of allegory which the Scrip- 
ture furnishes. 

Fables differ from parables only in one particular. They are 
narratives of things which neither happened, nor could happen. 
Like parables, they are fictitious ;— but the lower animals, and 
even inanimate objects, are introduced in them as speaking and 
acting. Examples may be found in Judges ix. 6-21; 2 Kings 
xiv. 9; and 2 Chron. xxv. 18. They are interpreted in the same 
manner as parables. 

Riddles or entgmas, for which the Hebrews had a peculiar 
term MTN, are properly an expression of wit. Few of the He- 
brew riddles are preserved. See Judges xiv. 14; Proverbs xxx. 
15-31. The explanation of them is always subjoined, and there- 
fore no rules are required for their solution. 
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CHAPTER X. 


HISTORICAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Amonc the means employed for discovering the sense of a pas- 
sage, or at least for assisting interpretation by giving confirma- 
tion to that which is already probable, historical circumstances 
should be enumerated. The following hexameter line compre- 
hends the particulars included under the appellation, Aistorical 
circumstances. 
Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auziliis, cur, quomodo, quando. 

. A knowledge of these will be found materially to benefit the 
expositor. We shall consider them in the order mentioned. 

Quis, who? This term may be viewed in three aspects. 

lst, Who is the writer of a canonical book ? 

2dly, Who is the speaker ? 

3dly, What party is addressed ? 

lst. The author of a canonical book is known either by ex- 
ternal or internal evidence. Thus the testimony of ancient and 
credible witnesses may uniformly refer a writing to a certain in- 
dividual, as in the ὁμολογούμενα of the New Testament. 

But there are express indications to the same effect in a book 
itself, either at the commencement, as Romans i. 1; or at the 
end, 1 Cor. xvi. 21. Other portions of sacred Scripture may 
also assign certain books to their proper authors. Thus the 
writings of Moses are mentioned in the epistle to the Romans, 
x. 5; and the 16th Psalm is attributed to David. 

Besides, the style, views, sentiments, and other circumstances 
in a book itself, may point out the author with sufficient clear- 
ness. ‘Thus the Gospel of John is said to have been written by 
the disciple whom Jesus loved; and the book of Ezra exhibits 
marks of its proceeding from Ezra himself. The same test ap- 
plied to the Psalms throws much light on the poetic composers. 
As to inscriptions, they are not always to be depended on, be- 
cause they are not inspired. ‘There is good reason for con- 
cluding, that several of them belong to a much later age than 
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the pieces to which they are prefixed. They must therefore be 
subjected to the test of an enlightened criticism, but not to such 
perverse criticism as that of the German rationalists, who, ac- 
tuated by an uncommon love of innovation, pronounce such in- 
scriptions as are found in Isaiah i. 1, xiii. 1, to be later than 
the prophet himself. Even apart from inspiration, the ancient 
testimony that assigns them to the prophet himself, is of greater 
weight than the arguments advanced by such speculative theo- 
logians. 

The origin of subscriptions annexed to the books of the New 
Testament was manifestly subsequent to apostolic times. Hence 
they must be examined, before they can be relied on as indu- 
bitable proofs. Sometimes they are incorrect, as the writings 
themselves to which they are subjoined clearly show.* They be- 
long, however, to an early age, and show the traditional belief. 
The same may be said of the inscriptions or titles. The evan- 
gelists themselves may have given the title εὐαγγέλιον; but κατὰ 
Maréaiov, &c. were added.f 

Books do not necessarily belong to the authors whose names 
they bear. Thus Job may not have been the writer of the com- 
position which bears his name,{ nor Samuel of the books of Sa- 
muel. Internal circumstances may set aside the probabilities 
existing in favour of such a coincidence. 

But how does acquaintance with the writer of a book contri- 
bute to the right understanding of it? If we be satisfied that it 
forms a part of the inspired canon, is it not a matter of indiffer- 
ence to us who is the writer? It is certain, that inspiration did 
not deprive the sacred penmen of liberty to follow their peculiar 
bent of mind in the treatment of a subject, though it infallibly 
preserved them from error. The complexion of their intellectual 
temperament remained substantially the same as before. So also 
their mode of expression. Hence their great diversity of style 
and manner. Some are concise and energetic—others diffuse and 
irregular. The manner, in short, varies with the author and the 
subject ; no two writers being exactly alike. Each conceives and 


* The subscriptions to the Epistles to the Romans, Thessalonians, and First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, are erroneous. See Paley’s “ Hore Pauline.” 

+ See De Wette’s Eimleitung, dritte Aufiage, § 32, p. 31. 

t+ Professor Lee, in his learned work on Job, thinks that Job himself committed 
the middle portion of it to writing. To this opinion we have very strong objections, 
derived from the nature of the language employed. See his Introduction, p. 43, and 
my Lectures on Biblical Criticism, pp. 276-7. 
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expresses ideas after his own fashion, modified and moulded by 
his personal history, situation, character, feelings, and education. 
When we know, therefore, the history of the individual writer, 
we are prepared to look for certain characteristics in his mode of 
writing. The latter will be necessarily fashioned according to 
his views. Thus the manner of the apostle Paul is marked with 
an emphasis all his own. His ardent and impetuous mind, full 
of zeal and animation, breathes forth in his writings. His views 
are not only profound but comprehensive. Large and elevated 
conceptions, rapidity of thought, and energy of determination, 
are strikingly imprinted on his recorded discourses and epistles. 
The style and manner of each writer should be collected from 
his own works, so as to be known at once. The scattered traits 
of his mental character need (ὁ be brought together and care- 
fully adjusted, in order to form a portrait as complete as the data 
will afford. ‘The features of his imagination, intellect, diction, 
style, &c. should be contemplated in their combined force. An 
interpreter might thus survey the author’s image, comparing it 
with the separate and frequently incidental circumstances pre- 
sented in his compositions; and avoiding such an exegesis as 
clashes with the author’s acknowledged manner. 

Thus, Hebrews xiii. 21, a doxology is introduced towards the 
conclusion of the epistle, and not at the very termination. Such 
a circumstance is common in the undisputed writings of the 
apostle Paul, and forms a presumption in favour of the Pauline 
origin. 

Verse 23. The meaning of ἀπολελυμένον has been much dis- 
puted. Some render it set at liberty, i.e. from imprisonment ; 
others, sent away on some errand or embassy by the writer. In 
the 19th verse the author beseeches those to whom the epistle is 
addressed to pray for his restoration to them the sooner. This 
implies, that he was prevented from visiting them, and leads to 
the idea of imprisonment. In accordance with such an inference, 
we find Paul writing to Philemon, ver. 22, ““ But withal prepare 
me also a lodging: for I trust that through your prayers I shall 
be given unto you ;” and in the epistle to the Philippians, ii. 24, 
‘¢ But I trust in the Lord that I also myself shall come shortly.” 
Both these passages confirm the supposition that the present epistle 
was written by Paul during his imprisonment at Rome. In the 
23d verse he styles Timothy ‘ our brother,” an epithet which he 
elsewhere applies to him ; for a close friendship existed between 
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them. These and other circumstances render it probable that 
the writer was Paul; and if so, the signification of ἀπολελυμένον 
must be sent away, rather than set at liberty. ‘Those who ren- 
der it diberated, affirm that there is no account of: Timothy’s 
imprisonment during Paul’s life; and that consequently it must 
have occurred after the apostle’s death, and the epistle have pro- 
ceeded from some other friend of Timothy. The usage of. the 
verb ἀσολύω itself favours the signification send away, as much 
as that of set free; and since there are many indications of a 
Pauline origin through the entire letter, and even in the verse 
where ἀσολύω occurs, it is better to translate, in conformity with 
such authorship, sent away. Thus the interpretation of the verb 
is intimately connected with the authorship. 

Again, froma peculiar usage assigned by Gesenius to the phrase 
maT T2y in various places of Isaiah, such as xlii. 1; xliv. 26 ; 
xlix. 3, 5; lii. 13; liii, 11, in addition to other characteristics of 
style, he argues, that the prophet himself was not the author of 
the latter portion of the book which bears his name ; chap. Χ].-- 
Ixvi. Among other meanings assigned by him to the phrase in 
question, is that of, the collective body of the prophets (der Pro- 
phetenthum), and upon this ground he argues, that the portion 
did not proceed from Isaiah." But the phrase never signifies the 
eollective body of the prophets. In chapters xlii, xlix. 1. lii. 
liii. it denotes the Messiah, and him only. Thus the question 
of the authorship of a portion of Isaiah is connected with the 
explanation of the phrase 111° T2y, since upon an arbitrary 
meaning assigned to the latter, one argument has been advanced 
against the authenticity of no less than twenty-seven chapters. 

2dly. Who is the speaker? 

A negative rule has been propounded, viz. that the writer of a 
book should be considered the speaker tntil some express evidence 
to the contrary appear. ‘‘ Auctor libri tamdiu habeatur loquens, 
donec contrarium eluceat vel ex eo, quia disserte alius loquens 
inducitur, vel ex materia aut forma orationis.”t Sometimes the 
name of the speaker is expressly mentioned, preventing all am- 
biguity. Thus in the book of Job, the speeches of his three 
friends are regularly prefaced by their respective names; and as 
they are afterwards censured by Jehovah, we should not look up- 
on all their statements as true or correct. Jehovah is introduced 


* See Zweiter Theil of his Commentar; Einleitung, p. 16. 
+ Unterkircher. Hermencutica Generalis, p. 149. 
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on many occasions by name, particularly in the prophetic wri- 
tings, and gives utterance to his unalterable purposes and counsels. 
So Isaiah x. 24. Where he is not named, it is not difficult to per- 
cerve when: he is the speaker, from the majesty of his language 
and the sublimity of his sentiments. So in Jeremiah li. 47. 

In the New Testament, the questions and replies of those with 
whom Christ holds intercourse, the objections of the Pharisees 
and Scribes, with a correction or refutation of them, are usually 
adduced with great plainness: to all these it is necessary that the 
interpreter attend, lest he fall into error. The sentiments and 
expressions of each must be assigned to their proper source, else 
the expositor will confound things that differ, and mistake the true 
sense. If the statements of an implied objector be looked upon 
as proceeding from the inspired writer himself; or if the speaker 
be not distinguished, the meaning of the Spirit will be assuredly 
mistaken. 

Thus in the 3d chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, the ob- 
jections of a Jew are brought forward, and replies given by the 
apostle. 

Chap. iii. 1 contains the words of the Jew. 

Ver. 2, those of the apostle in answer. 

Ver. 3, the language of the Jew again. 

Ver. 4, the apostle’s reply. Mr. Locke takes the second, 
third, and fourth verses to belong to the apostle ; but it is better 
to assign the third to the Jew. 

Ver. 5, the Jew is supposed to speak. 

Ver. 6, the apostle. 

Ver. 7, the Jew in continuation of the objection in the fifth 
verse, the apostle having crowded in the sixth verse by way of 
interruption, in order to stop the mouth of the Jew with Abra- 
ham’s words. 

Ver. 8, the apostle. Here again Mr. Locke makes part of 
the eighth verse a continuation of the Jew’s objections, and the 
parenthetic part to be Paul's reply; but this creates confusion. 

Ver. 9, the Jew. 

Ver. 10, the apostle continues from this verse to the end of 
the chapter. 

In the 22d chapter of the Apocalypse, the true interpretation 
of 6-13 verses will be materially affected by assigning the words 
to incorrect sources. 

Some affirm, that the angel says, in the 7th verse, ‘“‘ Behold, 
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I come quickly: blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of the 
prophecy of this book,” upon which John fell down to worship, 
and was prohibited, verse 8, ‘See thou do not.” If, then, the 
speaker in the 7th verse be Christ, it is contended that he plainly 
disallows of worship offered to himself. 

In the 6th verse it is written, ‘‘ And he said unto me.” The 
person here introduced is manifestly an angel, viz. that one of 
the seven angels who is represented as coming to John (xxi. 9), 
and talking with him, (sent his angel, ¢.e. sent himself, the per- 
son speaking.) The next verse proceeds, ‘‘ Behold, I come 
quickly.” Here the speaker is changed, though the change is 
not notified. It is Christ who says, ‘‘ Behold, I come quickly, 
&c.” This will appear from comparing Revelation iii. 11; xx. 
12, 13, 16,20. Thus the 7th verse contains some of the things 
which the angel was commissioned to announce as soon to hap- 
pen, Christ himself being the speaker. ‘The angel mentioned in 
the 8th verse is evidently the same as the angel in the 6th. In 
the 9th he refuses the worship proffered by John; and in the 
10th the same angel says, ‘‘ Seal not the sayings of the pro- 
phecy of this book: for the time is at hand.” So Daniel (viii. 
26) was commissioned by an angel to shut up the vision, “ for it 
shall be for many days.” In the 12th, 13th, and subsequent 
verses, Christ is again introduced speaking, as the words em- 
ployed show of themselves. 

In this way, by separating the several verses, and assigning 
them to their respective speakers, we perceive that Jesus does 
not forbid worship to himself in the 9th verse. 

In the 2d Psalm the speakers are, 

lst, The psalmist, verses 1-5. 

2dly, Jehovah, verse 6. 

3dly, Messiah, verses 7, 8, 9. 

Athly, The psalmist, verses 10, 11, 12. 

According to the Septuagint, the words of the 6th verse are 
assigned to the Son. If we follow this rendering, the Hebrew 
text must be slightly changed, which is both unnecessary and 
unwarranted by authority. 

Isaiah xvi. 3-5. ‘These words must be taken as the language 
of the Moabites supplicating the aid of the Jews. The women 
stand by the fords of Arnon, entreating protection. According 
to this view, the passage, verse 6, contains the answer of the 
Jews refusing assistance because of the pride and arrogance of 
the Moabites. 
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By another exposition, verses 3-5 are an admonition of the 
poet himself to Moab to avert the impending evil, by showing 
kindness to the Jews in their calamities, The translation will 
then be the following : 


3. Apply understanding, exercise discretion, 
Give a cool shade at mid-day, 
Conceal the outcasts, 
Betray not the fugitives. 


4, Let my fugitives dwell with thee, Moab, 
Be to them a refuge from the destroyer; 
Then will the oppression cease, 

The destruction come to an end ; 
The oppressors cease from the land. 


But (our) throne, &c. 


An objection may be frequently perceived from the reply given 
to it, as in Romans ix. 19; or when there is a contradiction be- 
tween the author’s sentiments and those subsequently advanced. 

But on many occasions it is difficult to distinguish the speaker 
or speakers ; and no direction can be given to enable us to de- 
cide between the writer’s language and that of others. Here it 
is necessary to proceed with great circumspection. Thus, in 
Ecclesiastes, interpreters are not agreed whether a scholar and 
his teacher speak alternately ; the one bringing forward doubts, 
the other resolving them. 

We should beware of taking the speaker's words as appro- 
priately belonging to himself alone, or as merely expressive of 
his own sentiments and character. ‘There are examples of the 
use of the first person merely for illustration, or in order to 
establish a general principle. This is often done by the apostle 
Paul. So also the apostle James, in the third chapter of his 
epistle. In such instances, the writer supposes a case, and na- 
turally employs the first person rather than the third. 

3dly. The interpreter should be acquainted with the person 
or persons to whom a writing, an expostulation, or an oracle 
was directed. ‘The character, circumstances, history, religious 
opinions, and political or ecclesiastical position of the persons, 
rightly understood, will tend to the elucidation of a book of 
Scripture. Thus, it should be known who were the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, with their distinguishing principles— who were 
the Rechabites mentioned in the 35th chapter of Jeremiah— 
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who were the Colossians, Ephesians, Thessalonians, Corinthians, 
&c. These, and other circumstances of the same kind, will rea- 
dily occur to every inquiring reader; and if he be ignorant of 
them, he will fail to understand various allusions contained in 
the sacred writings. 

Sometimes the prophets name the person or people. to whom 
their predictions refer. Thus there are predictions concerning 
Moab, Babylon, Edom, &c. Hosea iv. 1 is addressed to the 
children of Israel; Jeremiah, chapter xlviii. is against Moab ; 
chapter xlix. against the Ammonites. Again, Romans i. 7 
shows to whom the epistle is addressed; 1 Corinthians i. 2 to 
whom that epistle was specially directed. Occasionally, the 
people described are characterised by certain traits, political, 
religious, or civil, without being named. So Isaiah xviii. 1, 2, 
where Ethiopia is unquestionably meant, since it alone corre- 
sponds to the description. 

The connexion again may show who are the persons addressed, 
as Matthew v. 1, compared with chapter viii. 28. Jesus taught 
the multitudes, not merely the disciples. 

There are also books addressed to no particular community, 
as Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles. 

On this head nothing certain can be relied on, apart from 
Scripture itself. Little positive can be gleaned from other 
sources; and what is gleaned, carries with it some indetermi- 
nateness. As to the belief of the persons or sects mentioned in 
the Bible, the Bible itself gives the only infallible intelligence. 
If a mistake be made in regard to the character of the persons 
addressed, the right exegesis of a passage will usually suffer. 
Thus Taylor supposes that the apostle Paul speaks to the un- 
believing Gentiles in 2 Corinthians v. 20-21, whereas believers 
are meant. To such the epistle is inscribed—and such are the 
very individuals spoken of in the verses. The saints sin daily, 
and therefore daily need remission of sin. The blood of Christ, 
which cleanses from all sin, must be again and again sprinkled 
on the heart and conscience. There is not the slightest ground 
for supposing that any other class is spoken to than those ad- 
dressed in the 6th chapter, lst, 2d, and 3d verses, who are ad- 
mitted by Taylor himself to have been the Corinthian Christians. 
Our translators have rightly supplied the pronoun you, as the 
verb χαταλλάγητε clearly proves. 

The persons introduced into the Acts of the Apostles are also 
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introduced into Paul’s epistles. Hence it is necessary to compare 
the various books. Some kings, whose reign is introduced into 
the book of Kings, are again noticed in the Chronicles, with ad- 
ditional particulars of their history ; and vice versa. 

In studying the prophecies, it is useful to consult the accounts 
left by profane writers. Herodotus, Diodorus Sicalus, Xeno- 
phon, and others, have recorded many things of the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, ὅς. Josephus, again, has explained the 
tenets of the chief Jewish sects. Not that the statements of these 
writers are to be implicitly adopted, but that they must first be 
subjected to historical criticism. At present we design to notice, 
under the head of quis, only such information as the Bible itself 
furnishes. 

Quid, what? The interpreter should farther inquire into the 
nature of a book or writing. Is it written in poetry or prose? 
Is the subject historical, devotional, didactic, argumentative, or 
predictive? 

An example will show the bearing of this particular on expo- 
sition. The address of Lamech to his wives, Genesis iv. 23, 24, 
is poetic in its form. The object of the brief poem is to show 
the immediate consequences of the invention of arms. No sooner 
had they been forged, than Lamech, Tubal-Cain’s father, tri- 
umphs in the manner of his revenging an injury. A young man 
had wounded him, and had been slain. If Cain, he boasts, be 
avenged sevenfold; Lamech will be avenged seventy and seven 
times. Only one murder is mentioned as committed by Lamech. 
From mistaking the parallelism, which is a leading feature in 
Hebrew poetry, some have thought that allusion is made to two 
murders. 

In general there is little difficulty in determining whether a 
book or section be historical, didactic, or poetical. 

Ubi, where? The place in which the writer was, had an ob- 
vious influence on his language, and contributes to a right per- 
ception of it. By its means we can assign a reason why some 
particulars rather than others are mentioned, and account for the 
manner in which they are adduced. Certain figures are highly ap- 
propriate, as having been suggested to the writer’s mind from the 
natural scenery of the place where he wrote, or the customs pre- 
valent among the people. Thus many images in the poetical 
books of the Old Testament are derived from the state of Judea, 
its mountains, rains, torrents, &c. An acquaintance with these 
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enable us to perceive great propriety and beauty in various por- 
tions of the Scriptures. The place may be ascertained, 

lst, From express mention, as Matthew v. 1; John i. 29; Acts 
xvii. 22. Here again it is necessary to bear in mind, that sub- 
scriptions to the New Testament books are neither always correct 
nor consistent with one another. 

2dly, From internal circumstances taken in connexion with 
other accounts. Thus in the Pauline epistles we may learn from 
the salutation and names of persons, from mention of his bonds, 
&c. &c., where the apostle was. The epistle to the Romans was 
written from Corinth during Paul’s third journey, as may be in- 
ferred from comparing Romans xv. 17-32; xvi. 1, 23, with 2d 
Cor. x. 15, 16; Acts xix. 21; Ist Cor. xvi. 1, &c.; 2d Cor. viii. 
9; Acts xx.22; and Ist Cor. i.14.* The epistles to Philemon, 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, were written at Rome 
during Paul’s first captivity, as the following passages in them 
appear to prove — Ephes. iii. 1; iv. 1; vi. 20; Philemon 9; Colos. 
iv. 3, 10, 19. Hence we find in the epistle to the Philippians 
mention made of Cesar’s house, iv. 22; and ini. 13, the open 
chains show, that he had not been kept a close prisoner at Rome, 
but allowed some liberty in his bonds. This forms a contrast 
with his captivity at Caesarea, where, persecuted by Palestinian 
Jews, he had been kept in close confinement. Thus also the ob- 
scure word πραυτώριον, 1. 13, must be referred to Rome; although 
Bottger ingeniously endeaveurs to turn aside the evidence. 

David was in the wilderness remote from the worship of God 
when he composed the sixty-third Psalm. Hence the expressions 
were suggested to him—‘ My soul thirsteth for thee” — “in a dry 
and thirsty land, where no water is.” 

With regard to the book of Job, it is impossible to discover 
with certainty, whether it was written in Arabia; although this 
is connected with another question, whether the composition may 
receive much illustration from the Arabic language. Some have 
even conjectured, that it was originally written in Arabic, and 
afterwards rendered into Hebrew. 

Quibus auxiliis, with what helps? This includes the cir- 
cumstances which conspired to bring about an event; the means 


* See Credner’s Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Halle, 8vo, 1836, § 139, p 377; 
and Stuart’s Introduction to the Ep. to the Romans, § 3. 
+ Compare Olshausen’s Biblischer Commentar. Vierter Band. p. 131, et seq.; 
Credner, § 144, p. 389. 
τί 
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by which impediments were removed and obstacles overcome ; 
the mental and physical resources possessed by the individuals 
described. ‘The weapons of our warfare, says an apostle, are 
mighty through God. They are spiritual not carnal. “I will 
pray the Father,” said the blessed Redeemer, ‘‘ and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever.”* To show the opposition the apostles had to encounter, 
Jesus informs them, ‘I send you forth among wolves.” Such 
were the gracious promises which the primitive teachers of Chris- 
tianity received. Encouraged by divine aid, they went forth to 
evangelise the world. Warring with spiritual weapons, they came 
off victorious. If then their resources were such, we should in- 
terpret their language accordingly. The genius of Christianity 
is pacific, except in so far as vice and sin are to be contended 
with. The Rationalists of Germany, disbelieving the inspiration 
of the sacred writers and the nature of the promises made to the 
commissioned servants of God under the old and new covenants, 
have made woful havoc of divine truth. 

Cur, why? This coincides with scope, and has been already 
treated.t 

Quomodo, how? In historic fucts, the mode in which a thing 
has been brought about, or still takes place, should be attended 
to. Thus the manner in which Sennacherib’s army was de- 
stroyed before Jerusalem, has been said by some interpreters 
to have happened by the Simoom. This is questionable. The 
poisonous and fatal effects attributed to this wind in the East 
have been manifestly exaggerated. So recent scientific travel- 
lers assert. Unless it had been supernaturally charged with 
noxious properties, it could not have been employed to de- 
stroy the Assyrian army. It is simply said, that an angel of 
Jehovah went forth and smote in the Assyrian camp 185,000 
men. One of the spiritual messengers, who are constantly em- 
ployed in ministering to Jehovah, effected the total overthrow 
of the army. ΑΒ far as the Scripture account goes, the agent 
is mentioned, but not the mode in which he accomplished his 
fatal embassy. In Isaiah xxxvii. 7, our translators, probably 
supposing that the destruction was caused by the Stmoom of 
the desert, have, “‘ Behold, I will send a 5last upon him.” But 
MIM denotes disposition, spirit, resolution. ‘1 will give him 
spirit or determination.” The Neologians of Germany have 

* John xiv. 16. εἴ See page 267, ἄς. 
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sadly misinterpreted Scripture, by inventing modes in which 
‘occurrences are supposed to have taken place, even when there 
is nothing revealed concerning the guomodo of a transaction. 
They first invent a guomodo, and then compel Scripture to 
agree with it. This is not to explain, but to burlesque the word 
of God. Whenever the how is not revealed, we need not look 
out for a method in which a historical fact took place. If it has 
been miraculous, why should we needlessly inquire after means 
employed, and then force the exegesis into accordance with our 
fancied guomodo ? 

For example, Eichhorn and Bauer attempt to account for the 
extraordinary occurrences that took place at the promulgation of 
the law by natural means, affirming that when a violent thunder- 
storm, such as are frequent about Sinai, happened, Moses seized 
upon the phenomenon to give sanction to his laws. This is 
opposed to the whole narrative as far as it contains within itself 
the elements of its own interpretation, no less than to all other 
portions of the Bible that touch upon the same thing.* 

Thus also Ammon, Eichhorn, and others, have sought to ac- 
eount for the conversion of the Apostle Paul on natural grounds, 
supposing that the entire occurrence was pictured in his imagi- 
nation, or represented in a dream. This is the psychological 
interpretation, which cannot be true.T 

Quando, when? At what time, and on what occasion ? — 
The time when a book was written must be attended to by 
the interpreter. The books of the Old Testament were com- 
posed at very different periods, and partake, in some measure, 
of the characteristics of the age in which they appeared. In re- 
gard to the greater number of them, it can be determined with 
tolerable certainty when they were written; though the precise 
date is often obscure. 

The gospels are placed in very different years by different com- 
mentators; although, at the greatest interval that can possibly 
exist between all the times assigned to their composition, the ori- 
gin of one could not have been far remote from that of another. 

The time may be known, 

lst, From express mention, as Hosea i. 1; Isaiah vi. 1. 


* "Emel ἀνάγκη caicea ἱσσορεῖν καθάσιρ iv ταῖς ἱεραῖς βίβλοις ἀναγίγφασσαι. Joseph: 
Antiquit. Judaic. lib. tert. cap. 4, p. 77, (Colonix, 1691. fol.) 

+ See Neander’s History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church, by 
the Apuatics, translated by J. E. Ryland, vol. i. p. 100. (Biblical Cabinet, vol. 35, 36.) 
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2dly, From expressions containing in themselves indications of 
the time of writing. Thus, from Romans xv. 19, it is apparent 
that the epistle was written subsequently to the occurrences 
in Acts xx. 3, and the first letter to the Corinthian church. 
(Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 4, 9; xii 2.) Persons or occurrences 
which are only mentioned incidentally, may serve as guides to 
the time of composition. 

Again, the occasion of Paul’s writing to the Galatians, was 
their having been led astray by certain Judaising teachers, who 
had endeavoured to undermine the authority of the apostle, by 
affirming that he believed circumcision to be necessary, and that 
it was incumbent on Christians to observe the Mosaic law. The 
apostle, therefore, wrote to the churches in Galatia, to vindicate 
his apostolic dignity, and to show that the ceremonial law was 
not obligatory on Christians. The great body of the Galatians 
had been heathens; and to account for their acquaintance with 
the Jewish Scriptures, we may suppose that the Jews had gained 
numerous proselytes among them. Hence it is easy to see the 
propriety of the minute narrative respecting himself, given in 
the first and second chapters, in which he vindicates his apostle- 
ship, proves that his calling was immediately from God, and 
shows, that so far from being inferior to Peter, Peter was even 
censured by him. 

The occasion on which he wrote will also cast light upon Ga 
latians iii. 3. “«“ Having begun in the spirit, are ye now making an 
end in the flesh?” They had set out with an attachment to the 
spiritual doctrines of the gospel, especially justification by faith 
alone without the deeds of the law, as Paul had taught it, and 
sanctification by the Holy Spirit ; but now, they were making an 
end, by returning to circumcision and other fleshly ordinances. 

The words of our Lord, John iii. 20, 21, receive a peculiar em- 
phasis and beauty from the occasion on which they were uttered. 
It was when Nicodemus had come to him by night to inquire of 
his doctrine, that Christ said, ‘“‘ For every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh he to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the 
light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought 
in God.” 

The time when a book was written has come to exercise a most 
important influence on its exegesis. This is particularly the case 
with the Old Testament Scriptures. By bringing down the date 
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of their composition to a much later period than that which is 
commonly assigned, prophetic inspiration has been done away, 
and the knowledge of future events, instead of being viewed as 
the express communication of heaven coming through human 
agents, is said to have been obtained after the events themselves 
happened. Hence numerous perversions, alike repugnant to the 
fact of inspiration and derogatory to the honour of God, have 
been introduced into the exegesis of the text. Such as are ac- 
quainted with the theological literature of Germany will at once 
see the justice of these remarks, and lament the infatuation of the 
men whose conduct is so justly censurable. 


( 334 ) 


CHAPTER XI. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


In the examination of this subject three things naturally pre- 
sent themselves to notice. 

I. The source or sources whence quotations in the New Testa- 
ment were taken. 

II. The various modes in which they are made, comprehending, 

(a) Their introductory formulas ; 

(Ὁ) The degree of accuracy with which they adhere to the ori- 
ginals. 

III. The purposes for which passages in the Old Testament 
were cited by the New Testament writers. 

I, There are two principal sources from which the quotations 
in the New Testament were derived, viz. the Hebrew text and 
the Septuagint version. Many, indeed, have strenuously advo- 
cated the claims of one or other of these, as exclusively furnish- 
ing such citations. Accordingly, some have maintained that the 
apostles never quoted from the Seventy; affirming that where 
their words agree with this version, there has been an alteration 
either in one text or the other to produce mutual conformity. 
This opinion is too improbable and gratuitous to be entertained 
for a moment, though Jerome, in different parts of his writings, 
Surenhusius, and others, have contended for it.* On the con- 
trary, Irenzeus, Olympiodorus, Vossius, &c. affirm that the evan- 
gelists quoted solely from the Greek version. In opposition to 
both extremes, it has been ascertained that the New Testament 
writers uniformly adhere to neither. Sometimes they coincide 
with the one, and again with the other, as St. Augustine long 
since clearly saw.{ Perhaps the changes which the texts of ‘the 
Hebrew and Septuagint have undergone may not allow us to 


* Compare Walchii Bibliotheca, tom. iv.; and Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek, 
vol. ii. 

+ Quia et ipsi (Apostoli) ex utrisque, i.e. ex Hebrwis, et ex Septuaginta testi- 
monia prophetica posuerunt. De Civ. Dei, lib. xviii. cap. 44, vol. 5, p. 220. (ed. 
Colon. 1616.) 
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determine this matter as decisively as is desirable; but the most 
careful examination of both, as edited from the best authorities, 
leads to the result, that the quotations of the New Testament 
coincide throughout with neither. The evangelists, and other 
inspired writers, followed the one or the other, as they were 
directed by the Holy Spirit. In the majority of instances the 
Septuagint was the source of the passages quoted; because 
those to whom the Christian Scriptures were first addressed were 
acquainted with the Greek but not with the Hebrew language. 
The primitive churches had in their hands the Greek version of 
the Old Testament. It was universally received and read both 
by Jews and Christians. To have departed from it, therefore, 
without a valid reason, would have failed to promote the pur- 
poses of a divine revelation. We may safely affirm that the 
evangelists and apostles quoted from it in every case, as often 
as they believed it to be conformable to the Hebrew original. 
Wherever it was a true and faithful representative of the He- 
brew, there was a decided advantage in following it. It was 
widely circulated and best known; and there was no necessity, 
so far as we can perceive, for departing from it, except where it 
was liable to the charge of incorrectness, or of defectiveness, in 
expressing the genuine meaning of the Spirit. We admit that 
this reasoning is no more than probable: but the circumstances 
forbid demonstration, and we must be content with such pre- 
sumptive evidence as the case furnishes. 

In addition to the Hebrew Septuagint, it is not unusual to 
affirm, that some quotations were taken from a translation or pa- 
raphrase now lost. ‘Thus the words of John xii. 15; Acts xiii. 
41, were borrowed, according to some, from ancient versions, 
rather than the Septuagint or Hebrew. For this opinion there is 
no proper foundation. Besides, it is quite superfluous. Where 
the New Testament writers disagree in words with the Hebrew 
or Septuagint, they were led to quote merely ad sensum. It 
was sometimes sufficient for their purpose to give the substance 
of the meaning in different terms. 

In regard to apocryphal quotations, as they have been de- 
nominated, i.e. such as are taken from uninspired writings, the 
question whether they are to be found in the New Testament, 
was raised so early as the time of Jerome, who opposed the idea 
with great vehemence.* 


* Jerome on Isaiah lxiv. 4. 
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Several examples have been adduced, in which passages from 
apocryphal and spurious books are said to be found. ‘The first 
16 2 Tim. ili. 8, where the names of the two magicians that with- 
stood Moses are recorded. Some have supposed that Paul de- 
rived this knowledge from an apocryphal book concerning these 
magicians, which Origen says was extant in his time, entitled 
‘¢ Jannes et Jambres.” But it is much more probable that such 
a work appeared subsequently to the time of the New Testament 
writers. Others conjecture, that the apostle took the names 
from the Targum of Jonathan on Exodus vii. 11. On the con- 
trary, it is certain that this paraphrase did not exist till several 
centuries after the apostle.* 

The names in question were probably taken from the histo- 
rical accounts of the Jews, who had many traditions respecting 
their sacred literature. Jannes and Jambres are said to have been 
the two leaders or princes of the magicians who opposed Moses. 
Their names are found in the Gemara, and are mentioned by 
Numenius a Pythagorean philosopher, and by the historian Ar- 
tabanus. 

Again, in the epistle of Jude two instances are said to be 
found of quotations from apocryphal books. ‘The first is in the 
9th verse, where Michael the archangel is represented as having 
disputed with Satan about the body of Moses. According to some, 
this was derived from an apocryphal book called the ““ Ascension 
of Moses” (ἀνάβασις τοῦ Μωυσέως), mentioned by Origen in his 
treatise regi dpyav.[ Perhaps, however, the apostle rather refers 
to traditional accounts of the Jews concerning the dispute. 

The 14th verse of Jude relates to a prophecy of Enoch con- 
tained in the ‘* Book of Enoch,” which has been translated from 
the Ethiopic into English by the late Dr. Laurence. According 
to this learned prelate, the book of Enoch was composed by a 
Jew living in the time of Herod, and afterwards translated from 
Hebrew, first into Greek, and next into Ethiopic. Much more 
probable is the opinion of Liicke,{ and Nitzsch, || that it belongs 
to the latter part of the first century, or the beginning of the 
second. Origen cites it several times. It is also mentioned by 
Tertullian, Jerome, Augustine, and others of the fathers. We 
see no good reason for refusing to admit, that the apostle probably 


* See my Lectures on Biblical Criticism, p. 93. + Lib. iii. cap. 2. 
1 Einleitung in die Offenbarung Johannis, p. 60 et seq. 
|| De Testamento Duodecim Patriarcharum, pp. 17, 31. 
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quoted from this very document.* He may indeed have derived 
his knowledge from a tradition current among the Jews; but this 
tradition was embodied in the book of Enoch. Some are inclined 
to believe, that the book of Enoch was fabricated, partly with the 
design of exhibiting the passage in Jude; but this is improbable. 
The authority of the epistle is not lessened, although an apocry- 
phal writing be really cited. Why should its inspiration and au- 
thenticity be rejected on such a ground? f 

In a few instances, quotations from profane authors are found 
in the New Testament. Thus St. Paul quotes from the heathen 
poets Aratus, Menander, and Epimenides. In Acts xvii. 28 are 
words borrowed from the Φαινόμενα of Aratus, which were orig- 
nally spoken of Jupiter the supreme god of the heathen. In 
Ist Cor. xv. 33, the words “ evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” are taken from Menander’s Thais; and in Titus 1, 12 
Paul alludes either to Callimachus or Epimenides, perhaps the 
latter. This circumstance, however, does not lessen the authority 
of the writings in which these citations occur, as they are adduced 
from acknowledged and known works, to which the persons ad- 
dressed were wont to appeal. The apostle, in the application of 
his acquired learning, argues with men upon their own principles. 

II. Before directly proceeding to consider the various modes in 
which quotations are made, we shall give a full table of all the 
citations from the Old Testament in the New, accompanied by 
the original Hebrew, and the Septuagint version. 

The text from which the selections are made is that of Van 
der Hooght, as edited by Dr. Hahn (editio stereotypa denuo re- 
cognita et emendata, Lipsie et Londini, 1832); that of the Vati- 
can exemplar, as edited by Leander Van Ess (Lipsizw, 1835), 
for the Septuagint ; and in the New Testament is exhibited the 
Greek text of Lachmann (Londini, 1831.) 


* The passage in the book of Enoch as translated by Laurence is this: “ Behold 
he comes with ten thousands of his saints, to execute judgment upon them, and destroy 
the wicked, and reprove all the carnal, for every thing which the sinful and ungodly 
have done and committed against him.” 3d Edition, Oxford, 1838, chap. ii. p. 2. 

+ See a very able article by Professor Stuart on the Book of Enoch, in the Ame- 
rican Biblical Repository for January 1840, pp. 86-137. 
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(1.) Is. vii. 14. 
᾿Ιδοὺ ἡ παρθένος ἐν γαστρὶ 
λήψεται, καὶ τέξεται υἱὸν, καὶ 
4 \ » 9 ~ 3 
καλέσεις τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ ᾽Ἐκμ- 
Μανουήλ. 


(2.) Micah, v. 2. 

Kai σὺ Βηθλεὲμ οἶκος "Ed- 
ραθὰ, ὀλιγοστὸς εἶ τοῦ εἶναι ἐν 
χιλιάσιν ᾿Ιούδα" ἐκ σοῦ μοι ἐξε- 
λεύσεται, τοῦ εἶναι εἰς ἄρχοντα 


τοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ. 


(.) Hosea, xi. !. 
"EE Αὐγύπτου μετεκάλεσα 
τὰ τέκνα αὐτοῦ. 


Matt. i. 23. 

[Ἵνα πληρωθῇ τὸ ῥηθὲν 
ὑπὸ κυρίου διὰ τοῦ προφήτου 
λέγοντος] ᾿Ιδοὺ ἡ παρθένος 
9 \@ a 4 es 
ἐν γαστρὶ ἕξει καὶ τέξεται υἱὸν, 
καὶ καλέσουσιν τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ 
᾿Εμμανουήλ. 


Matt. ii. 6. 
[Πέγραπται διὰ τοῦ προφή- 
του} Kat σὺ Βηθλεὲμ yi 


“Ἰούδα, οὐδαμῶς ἐλαχίστη εἶ ἐν 


τοῖς ἡγεμόσιν ᾿Ιούδα" ἐκ σοῦ 
γὰρ ἐξελεύσεται ἡγούμενος, ὅ- 
στις ποιμανεῖ τὸν λαόν μου τὸν 
᾿Ισραήλ. 
Matt. ii. 15. 
Iva πληρωθῇ τὸ ῥηθὲν ὑπὸ 
κυρίου διὰ τοῦ προφήτου, λέ- 


yovros']] "EE Αὐγύπτου ἐκά- 
λεσα τὸν νἱόν μου. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Matt. i. 23.—This is taken from the Seventy, with two slight 
alterations. 

Matt. ii. 6.— This citation does not exactly agree either with 
the Seventy or the Hebrew. The apostle has given the sense of 
the original in a free paraphrase. The Septuagint version coin- 
cides more nearly with the Hebrew, than with the words of Mat- 
thew. The negative is wanting in the Old Testament and in 
the Seventy. Some think that the negative particle μὴ originally 
belonged to the Greek version, and they adduce in favour of this 
position, the Arabic version, the authority of Jerome, and the 
Barberinian MS., with a few others. This assumption prepares 


the way for another, viz. that the particle 85 originally belonged - 


to the Hebrew, and when it was dropped the Greek was altered 
accordingly. It is quite arbitrary to assume that the negative 
originally belonged either to the Hebrew or the Greek. Others 
think, that the adjective ΝΣ means great as well as little. So 
Pococke. This is quite improbable. We read the passage in- 
terrogatively after the Syriac version. The Hebrew will then be 
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Is, vii. 14. 
ΠῚ ΠῚ me a 
SONY iow MNP 13 


Micah, ν. 1. 
TPN ONT! TAN 
mm waa rity ὌΝ 
wid mi? ΝῸ AOR 
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Is. vii. 14. 
Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son, and shall 
call his name Immanuel. 


Micah, v. 2. 

But thou, Beth-lehem Eph- 
rata, though thou be littleamong 
the thousands of Judah, yet out 
of thee shall he come forth unto 


‘me, that ts to be ruler in Israel. 
ona 


Hosea, xi. 1. 
When Israel was a child, then 
I loved him, and called my son 
out of Egypt. 


Hosea, xi. 1. 
sa? MNP Oya 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
translated, ‘‘ And art thou, Bethlehem-Ephratah, little among 
the thousands of Judah ? out of thee shall come forth to me one 
who is to be ruler in Israel.” The question proposed by the pro- 
phet is answered by the evangelist in the negative. The word 
52% has the secondary signification of family. So in Judges 
vi. 15, where Gideon says to the Lord, ‘ My family (BON) is 
poor in Manasseh.” Hence it signifies a town, as being the seat 
or abode of a family. ‘‘ Among the thousands of Judah” means, 
therefore, ‘‘ among the towns of Judah ;” and the corresponding 
expression of the apostle ἡγεμόσιν is explained by Schleusner, 
precipue civitates. 

Matt. ii. 15.— This citation is made from the Hebrew, with 
which it exactly accords. The translation of the Seventy differs 
widely from that of the evangelist, and would have been quite in- 
applicable to his purpose. Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
follow the present Hebrew text, and thus confirm the accuracy 
of the quotation made by Matthew. The Seventy must have read 
the Hebrew word 229 in the plural, as if it were pointed 33}. 
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(4.) 

Φωνὴ ἐν Panag ἠκούσθη θρή- 
νου, καὶ κλαυθμοῦ, καὶ ὀδυρμοῦ" 
Ραχὴλ ἀποκλαιομένη οὐκ ἤθελε 
παύσασθαι ἐπὶ τοῖς υἱοῖς αὐτῆς, 
ὅτι οὐκ εἰσίν. 


Jer. χχχὶ. 15. 


(5.) Is. xl. 3, &e. 

Φωνὴ βοῶντος ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, 
ἑτοιμάσατε τὴν ὁδὸν κυρίου, εὐ- 
θείας ποιεῖτε τὰς τρίβους τοῦ 
θεοῦ ἡμῶν. 


(6.) Deut. viii. 3. 

Οὐκ ἐπ’ ἄρτῳ μόνῳ ζήσεται 
ὁ ἄνθρωπος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ παντὶ 
ῥήματι τῷ ἐκπορευομένῳ διὰ 
στόματος θεοῦ ζήσεται ὁ ἄν- 
θρωπος. 

(7.) Ps. xc. 11, 12. 

"Ort τοῖς ἀγγέλοις αὐτοῦ 
ἐντελεῖται περὶ σοῦ, τοῦ δια- 
φυλάξαι σε ἐν πάσαις ταῖς ὁδοῖς 
σου. ἐπὶ χειρῶν ἀροῦσί σε, 
μήποτε προσκόψης πρὸς λίθον 
τὸν πόδα σον. 
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Matt. ii. 18. 

[Tere ἐπληρώθη τὸ ῥηθὲν 
διὰ ᾿Ἱερεμίου τοῦ hah τοι 
λέγοντος] Φωνὴ ἐν ‘Papua 
ἠκούσθη, κλαυθμὸς καὶ ὀδυρμὸς 
πολύς, ἹΡαχὴλ κλαίουσα τὰ 
τέκνα αὐτῆς, καὶ οὐκ ἠθέλησεν 
παρακληθῆναι, ὅτι οὐκ εἰσίν. 


Matt. iii. 8. 

[Ὁ ῥηθεὶς διὰ Ἠσαΐου τοῦ 
προφήτου λέγοντος] Φωνὴ 
βοῶντος ἐν τῇ ἐρήμω, ἑτοιμά- 
σατε τὴν ὁδὸν κυρίον, εὐθείας 
ποιεῖτε τὰς τρίβους αὐτοῦ. 


Matt. iv. 4. 
([Téyparrat]] Οὐκ ex’ ap- 
τῷ μόνῳ ζήσεται ὁ ἄνθρωπος, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν παντὶ ῥήματι ἐκπορευ- 
ομένῳ διὰ στόματος θεοῦ. 


Matt. iv. 6. 
[Πέγραπται yap.]] ὅτι τοῖς 
ἀγγέλοις αὐτοῦ ἐντελεῖται πε- 
ρὶ σοῦ, καὶ ἐπὶ χειρῶν ἀροῦ- 
σίν σε, μή ποτε προσκόψης 
‘ 4 a ὃ 
“πρὸς λίθον τὸν πόδα σου. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Matt. 11. 18. --- Here the evangelist appears to have had re- 
course both to the Septuagint and Hebrew, although he is nearer 
the latter. The οὐχ ἠθέλησεν shews, that the Greek was followed 
in part; whilst the putting of κλαυθμὸς and ὀδυρμὸς in apposition 
with φωνὴ evinces a regard to the Hebrew construction. Πολὺς is 
added by the evangelist himself. The Seventy give ratcacto, as 
the translation of ony, for although παρακληθῆναι be found in 
the Alexandrine MS., the reading of the Vatican is preferable. 

Matt. iii. 3; Mark i. 3; Luke iii. 4.This quotation is taken 
verbatim from the Seventy, except that instead of τὰς rpiCoug τοῦ 
θεοῦ ἡμῶν, the three evangelists have τὰς τρίξους αὐτοῦ. 
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Jer. xxxi. 15. 


ἘΞ ΤῈ yew, MA WP 

“ey ΤΡ} Τὶ DMN 

macy Ons me ΓῺ 
SIN 1D 


Is. xl, 8, &c. 
ΤῺ WB NBT! ΝῪΡ AP 
men nw. Mw AT 
ΟΝ 


Deut. viii. 3. 
mr 92 Ona NP 
Ἔ ROUT 9. ONT 
SOIT mM Am 
Ps, xci. 11, 12. 
ἢ ΟΝ, 5 
“yo: ΠΣΥΓΡ99 ΤῸ» 
ΝΞ WAI ἜΡΙΝ ORD 
' 
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Jer. xxxi. 15. 

A voice was heard in Ramah, 
lamentation, and bitter weep- 
ing: Rachel weeping for her 
children, refused to be comforted 
for her children, because they 


were not. 


Is. xl. 8, δια. 

The voice of him that crieth 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a high-way for our 
God. 


Deut. viii. 3. 

Man doth not live by bread 
only, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of 
the Lord doth man live. 


Ps. xci. 11, 12. 

He shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways. They shall bear thee up 
in thetr hands, lest thou dash 
thy foot against a stone. 


. 
td 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Matt. iv. 4; Luke iv. 4.—This is taken from the Seventy, and, 
as given by Matthew, agrees verbatim with their version, except 
that: ζήσεται ὁ ἄνθρωπος is not repeated at the conclusion, and ἐν is 
substituted for ἐπί, Luke is less exact than Matthew, and abridges 
one expression. : 

Matt. iv. 6; Luke iv. 10.— This passage in both evangelists 
closely agrees with the Septuagint. Matthew however has omit- 
ted the words τοῦ διαφυλάξαι, σε ἐν «άσαις ταῖς ὁδοῖς σου ; while 
Luke has inserted part of them. The latter frequently quotes 
passages more fully than the other evangelists. 
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(8.) Deut. vi. 16. 
Οὐκ ἐκπειράσεις κύριον τὸν 
θεόν σου. 


(9.) Deut. vi. 18. 

Κύριον τὸν θεὸν σου φοβη- 
θήση, καὶ αὐτῷ μόνῳ λατρεύ- 
σεις" 


(10.) Is, ix. 1, 2 

Ῥαχὺ “οίει χώρα Ζαβουλὼν 

ἡ γῆ Νεφθαλὶμ, καὶ οἱ λοιποὶ 
οἱ τὴν παραλίαν, καὶ πέραν τοῦ 
᾿Ιορδάνου ᾿αλιλαία τῶν ἐθνῶν. 
ὁ λαὸς ὁ πορευόμενος ἐν σκό- 
Tet, ἴδετε φῶς μέγα" οἱ κατοι- 
κοῦντες ἐν χώρᾳ σκιᾷ θανάτου, 


φῶς λάμψει ἐφ᾽ ὑμάς. 


αι.) Is. lili. 4. 
Otros ras ἁμαρτίας ἡμῶν 
φέρει, Kai περὶ ἡμῶν ὀδυνᾶται" 


(12.) Hosea, vi. 6. 
*Enrcos θέλω ἣ θυσίαν" 
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Matt. iv. 7. 
[Πάλιν γέγραπται: Οὐκ 


ἐκπειράσεις κύριον τὸν θεόν σου. 


Matth. iv. 10. 
{{Πέγραπται γαρἢ Κύριον 
τὸν θεόν σου προσκυνήσεις καὶ 
αὐτῷ μόνῳ λατρεύσεις. 


Matt. iv. 15, 16. 

[Iva πληρωθῇ τὸ ῥηθὲν διὰ 
᾿Ησαΐου τοῦ προφήτου λέγον- 
τος Ἷ [Γῆ Ζαβουλὼν καὶ “γῇ 
Ν εφθαλεὶμ, ὁδὸν θαλάσσης 
πέραν τοῦ Ιορδάνου, Γαλιλαία 
τῶν ἐθνῶν, ὁ λαὸς ὁ καθήμενος 
ἐν σκοτίᾳ φῶς εἶδεν μέγα, καὶ 
τοῖς καθημένοις ἐν χώρᾳ καὶ 
σκιᾷ θανάτου, φῶς ἀνέτειλεν 
αὐτοῖς, 


Matt. viii. 17. 

[Ores πληρωθῇ τὸ ῥηθὲν 
διὰ ᾿Ησαΐου τοῦ προφήτου 
λέγοντος" Αὐτὸς τὰς ἀσθε- 
νείας ἡμῶν ελάβεν καὶ τὰς νό- 
σους ἐβάστασεν. , 


Matt. ix. 18. (Comp. No. 14.) 
[Μάθετε τί ἐστιν" Ἔλεος 


θέλω καὶ οὐ θυσίαν. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. ; 
Matt. iv. 7; Luke iv. 12.—This is an exact citation from the 
Seventy. The Hebrew reads plurally, “ ye shall not tempt.” So 


also the versions. 


Matt. iv. 10; Luke iv. 8 8.—Here the Septuagint has φοξηθήσῃ ; ; 
but the reading of the Codex Alexandrinus is προσχυνήσεις, evi- 


dently altered after the New Testament. 


The quotation seems 


to have been derived from the Seventy rather than the Hebrew 
by both evangelists, though they do not adhere to it verbatim. 
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Deut. vi. 16. 
myo MMe wyN ND 


Deut. vi. 13. 
NTA TDN TaN 
Tayn inky 


19. viii. 23; ix. 1. 
MAN OPT HUNT ys 
ae ABD TA 7a 
OI Oy OMT “2 
aur Ὁ) ἫΝ ἸΝῚ TWN 
SPY Fag We NPY ΥἹΝΣ 


Is. lili. 4. 
NT TOON 
M220 {YIRID 


ΝῊ 


Hosea, vi. 6. 
MIN) AMET Wry 5 
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Deut. vi. 16. 
Ye shall not tempt the Lord 
your God. 


Deut. vi. 13. 
Thou shalt fear the Lord thy 
God, and serve him. 


Is. ix. 1, 2. 

When at the first he lightly 
afflicted the land of Zebulun and 
the land of Naphtali, and after- 
ward did more grievously afflict 
her by the way of the sea, be- 
yond Jordan, in Galilee of the 
nations. The people that walked 
in darkness have seen a t 
oe they that dwell in the land 
of the shadow of death, upon 
them hath the light shined. 


Is. liii. 4. 
He hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows. 


Hosea, vi. 6. 
I desired mercy, and not sa- 
crifice. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Matt. iv. 15, 16.— Matthew evidently paraphrases the Hebrew 
text, for he could not have quoted the Septuagint. 
Matt. viii. 17. — Here Matthew seems to have followed the 


Hebrew rather than the Septuagint. 


literal and correct. 


His translation is more 


Matt. ix. 13, and xii. 7.— This citation is from the Seventy. 
Had the Hebrew text been independently translated, sidoxa would 
probably have been chosen, rather than θέλω. 
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(13.) Mal. iii. 1. 

᾿Ιδοὺ ἐξαποστέλλω τὸν ἄγ- 
γελόν μου, καὶ ἐπιβλέψεταε 
ὁδὸν πρὸ πρσώπον μου' 


(14.) Hosea, vi. 6. 
"Ἔλεος θέλω 9 θυσίαν" 


(15.) Is. xlii. 1, &c. 

᾿Ιακὼβ ὁ παῖς μου, ἀντιλή- 
ψομαι αὐτοῦ: ᾿Ισραὴλ ὁ ἐκλεκ- 
TOS μου, προσεδέξατο αὐτὸν ἡ 
ψυχή μου, ἔδωκα τὸ πνεῦμα 
μον ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν, κρίσιν τοῖς ἔθ- 
very ἐξοίσει, οὐ κεκράξεται, 
οὐδὲ A ἀνήσει, οὐδὲ ἀκουσθήσεται 
ἔξω ἡ φωνὴ αὐτοῦ. κάλαμον 
τεθλασμένον οὐ συντρίψει, καὶ 
λίνον καπνιζόμενον οὐ σβέσει, 
ἀλλὰ εἰς ἀλήθειαν ἐξοίσει κρί- 
σιν. ἀναλάμψει, καὶ οὐ θραυ- 
σθήσεται, ἕ ἕως ay One ἐπὶ τῆς Ὑῆς 
κρίσιν, καὶ ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματι av- 
τοῦ ἔθνη ἐλπιοῦσιν. 
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Matt. xi. 10. 

[Π ἐγραπται: ᾿Ιδοὺ [eyor] 
ἀποστέλλω τὸν ἄγγελὸν μου 
πρὸ “προσώπου σον, καὶ κατα- 
σκυάσει τὴν ὁδόν σον ἔμπροσ- 
θέν σου. 


Matt. xii. 7. (See No. 12.) 
*EAcos θέλω, καὶ ov θυσίαν. 


Matt. xii. 18, &e. 

[ἵνα πληρωθῇ τὸ ῥηθὲν διὰ 
"Hoatouv τοῦ προφήτου λέγον- 
ToS" ] Ἰδοὺ, ὁ παῖς μου ὃν 
ἡρέτισα, ὁ ἀγαπητός μου ὃν 
εὐδόκησεν ἢ ψυχή μου" θήσω 
τὸ “πνεῦμά μου ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν, καὶ 
κρίσιν. τοῖς ἔθνεσιν ἀπαγγελεῖ. 
οὐκ ἐρίσει ὀυδὲ κραυγάσει, οὐ. 
δε ἀκούσει τις ἐν ταῖς πλατεί- 
ats τὴν φωνὴν αὐτοῦ" κάλαμον 
συντετριμμένον οὐ κατεάξει καὶ 
λίνον τυφόμενον οὐ ) σβέσει, ἕως 
av ἐκβάλῃ εἰς νῖκος τὴν κρίσιν. 
καὶ τῷ ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ ἔθνη ἐλ- 
“πίουσιν. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


Matt. xi. 10; Luke 


vii. 27; Mark i. 


2.—Here the three evan- 


gelists agree in opposition to the Seventy, with whose version 
they have little in common. We are of opinion that the Hebrew 


text was followed, though not implicitly. 


The chief difference 


between the citation and its original in the Old Testament is the 


change of person from the first to the second. 


In this respect 


it is at variance both with the Hebrew and the Septuagint. 
Matt. xii. 18, &c.— Here Matthew deviates entirely from the 


Septuagint. 


According to the latter, the whole description ap- 
plies to Jacob and Israel, not to the Messiah. 


It is probable, 


therefore, that these names were purposely inserted, that the text 
might not speak of the Redeemer. In Eusebius, Justin, and 
others, the text of the Seventy is altered in conformity with that 
of Matthew. Eusebius, in his Preparatio Evangelica, ix. says, 
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Mal. iii. 1. Mal. iii. }. 
3p ὌΝ ποῦ ΣᾺ Behold, I will send my mes- 
ic “ve hae senger, and he shall prepare the 
138? ΤῊ way before me. 
Hosea, vi. 6. Hosea, vi. 6. 
ΠΝ. ΒΤ TON I desired mercy, and not’ sa- 
crifice. 
Is. xlii. 1, &c. Is. xlit, 1, &c. 
‘ya jajany ἫΔΡ ὉΠ Behold my servant whom I 


wy me An) we) ANY 
pyy? NO inex Ma) wun 
Wa OUTN NEN ND 
Maur ND ry mR bp 
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uphold, mine elect in whom my 
soul delighteth: I have put my 
spirit upon him, he shall bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles. 
He shall not ery, nor lift up, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the 


street. A bruised reed shall he 

232° NO ΠΡ AWD) not break: and the smoking flax 
85> τ nevi?) «pnd shall he not quench: he shall 
mrs *“t* bring forth judgment unto truth. 

ΟΦ yy No) ‘13. He shall not fail, nor be discou- 
oN int nb) wouin ΥΝΞ raged, till he have set judgment 


: 2710) 


in the earth: and the isles shall 
wait for his law. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

«¢ The names Jacob and Israel are marked with an obelus in the 
Seventy, and in other interpreters they are not found, since even 
in the Hebrew they do not appear.”* Neither does the evange- 
list exactly agree with the Hebrew. Yet there is no discrepance 
in sense between the clause ἕως ἂν ἐχζφάλῃ εἰς vinog τὴν κρίσιν» and 
DSWD Nyy nn). The Hebrew ODW> and Greek κρίσιν coin- 
cide ; and between ΤῸΝ truth, and νῇκος victory, there is no dis- 
agreement. The progress of truth is a continued victory over 
error. The last clause coincides with the Septuagint, but the 
Hebrew has “the isles shall wait for his law.” The general 
meaning of both is the same. 


* Παρὰ τοῖς ὁ ὠξίλισεται ci σοῦ ᾿Ιακὼξ καὶ φὸ τοῦ "Tegan ὄνομα" nai wage σοῖς λοιποῖς 
ἱεμηνιυταῖς παρασισιώπηται lei μηδὶ ἐν σῷ Ele. φίρεται. 


ΧΧ 
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(16.) Is. vi. 9, &e. 
9 “-- 4 ’ 4a > 4 
Axon ἀκούσετε καὶ οὐ μὴ 
συνῆτε, καὶ βλέποντες βλέψε- 
4 
τε καὶ ov μὴ ἴδητε. ἐπαχύνθη 
4 ~ ἴω 
γὰρ ἡ καρδία τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου, 
4 - .--Ἄ 
καὶ τοῖς ὠσὶν αὐτῶν βαρέως 
” ‘ 4 4 4 
ἤκουσαν, καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς 
9 [4 wv a 
ἐκάμμυσαν, μήποτε ἴδωσι τοῖς 
4 - 4 ΄- 4 a 4 [2 
οφθαλμοῖς, καὶ τοῖς ὠσὶ ἀκού- 
a ~ ΄- 
σωσι, καὶ TH καρδίᾳ συνῶσι καὶ 
4 [2 
ἐπιστρέψωσι, καὶ ἰάσομαι av- 
Του. 


(17.) Ps. Ixxvii. 2. 

᾿Ανοίξω ἐν παραβολαῖς τὸ 
στόμα μου, φθέγξομαι προ- 
βλήματα ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς. 


(18.) Ex. xx. 12, & xxi. 16. 

Τίμα τὸν πατέρα σου, καὶ 
τὴν μητέρα cou’ Ὃ κακολογῶν 
πατέρα αὐτοῦ ἢ μητέρα αὐτοῦ, 
τελευτήσει θανάτῳ. 


Matt. xiii. 14, &c. 
[Αναπληροῦται ἡ προφη- 
τεία Ἡσαΐου ἡ λέγουσα" ἢ ᾿Α- 
Kon ἀκούσετε καὶ οὐ μὴ συνῆτε: 
καὶ βλέποντες βλέψετε καὶ 
φ δ ww φ eo a ς 
οὐ μὴ ἴδητε. ἐπαχύνθη “γὰρ ἡ 
καρδία τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου, καὶ 
a 4 a > « ? ww 
τοῖς ὠσὶν [αὐτῶν] βαρέως ἤ- 
4 9 4 
κουσαν, καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς 
αὑτῶν ἐκάμμυσαν, μή ποτε ἴδω- 
σιν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς καὶ τοῖς 
ὠσὶν ἀκούσωσιν καὶ τῇ καρδίᾳ 
συνῶσιν καὶ ἐπιστρέψωσιν, καὶ 
ἰάσομαι αὐτούς. 


Matt. xiii. 35. 

[Ὅπως πληρωθῇ τὸ ῥηθὲν 
διὰ τοῦ προφήτου λέγοντος" 
3 4 > a 4 
Avot&w ἐν παραβολαῖς τὸ στό- 
μα μου, ἐρεύξομαι κεκρυμμένα 
απὸ καταβολῆς. 


Matt. xv. 4. 

[Ὁ “γὰρ θεὸς εἶπεν] Τίμα 
τὸν πατέρα καὶ τὴν μητέρα, 
καί’ ‘O κακολογῶν πατέρα ἢ 
μητέρα θανάτῳ τελευτάτω. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


Matthew xiii. 14, &c.; Mark iv. 12; Luke viii. 10; Jobn 
xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 26, 27.-Here Matthew agrees verbatim 
with the Septuagint, except that he puts αὐτῶν after ὀφθαλμοὺς, 
instead of after ὠσίν. In the Acts, the position of αὐτῶν is the very 
same as in Matthew ; and there Luke has the intrdduction sogst- 
θητι πρὸς τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον χαὶ εἰπόν. The words of John (xii. 40.) 
appear to have been modelled after the Hebrew, as well as the 
Seventy. He represents this language of God addressed to the 
prophet not as a command, but as a description of an act per- 
formed by Him. The first part of the p e as given by him, 
is a free paraphrase of the Hebrew; the last follows the Seventy. 
In Luke viii. 10, the words ἵνα βλέποντες μὴ βλέπωσιν καὶ ἀκούοντες 
μὴ συνιῶσιν are introduced, for which there is, strictly speaking, 
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Is. vi. 9, &e. Is. vi. 9, δια. 
an by) yin wow Hear ye indeed, but under- 
wee es ᾿: stand not; and see ye indeed, but 
Towiy : WIN) WT AND perceive not. Make the heart of 


72) YIN mart oyrad this people fat, and make their 
me vers aad ears heavy, and shut their eyes : 
ὍΣΣ AND yey YY) lest they see with their eyes, and 


) 0) Ὁ patel hear with their ears, and under- 
5, τ bz ; vt * stand with their heart, and con- 
24 NBN 3) vert, and be healed. 


rp | 


Ps. Ixxviii. 2. Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 
wean Ὁ Supa ΓΠΡΕΝ I will open my mouth in a 


parable; I will utter dark say- 
‘Opa Mn ings of old. 


Ex. xx. 12, and xxi. 17. Ex, xx. 12, & xxi, 17. 
ἜΝ ΠΝ PANN 739 Honour thy father and thy 


mother. He that curseth his 
mid YBN} YAN ΡΣ father or his mother, shall surely 
+ pyr be put to death. 
sv 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


nothing correspondent either in the Hebrew or Greek. Mark 
iv. 12 agrees with Luke viii. 10, except that he inserts ἀκούωσιν καὶ 
after ἀκούοντες. But he departs from all the rest in presenting μή 
mors ἐπιστρέψωσιν καὶ a αὐτοῖς [τὰ ἁμαρτήματα]. It is difficult 
to determine whether he resolved the figure of the Greek version 
in this clause, or translated paraphrastically the Hebrew text. 

Matthew xiii. 35.—The first member of this sentence coin- 
cides with and follows the Seventy. The second is a translation 
of the Hebrew. Ὁ 3 is translated by ἀπὸ καταβολῆς. Κόσμου 
which pare in the editions of Griesbach, Scholz, and Knapp, 
is omitted by Lachmann. 

Matthew xv. 4, Mark vii. 10.—In Matthew this citation fol- 
lows the Greek, simply leaving out the genitives σὸν and αὐτοῦ. 
Mark retains σου, but agrees with Matthew in reading τελευτάτο 
for σελευτήσει. 
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(19.) Is. xxix. 18. 

᾿Εγίζει μοι ὁ λαὸς οὗτος 
ἐν τῷ στόματι αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἐν 
τοῖς χείλεσιν αὐτῶν τιμῶσί με, 
@ δὲ δί 2. A se 4 ’ 
ἡ δὲ καρδία αὐτῶν πόῤῥω ἀπέ- 
χει ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ" μάτην δὲ σέβον- 
ταί με, διδάσκοντες ἐντάλματα 
4 a A Υ͂ 
ἀνθρώπων καὶ διδασκαλίας. 


(20.) Gen. ii. 24. 

"Evexev τούτου καταλείψει 
ἄνθρωπος τὸν πατέρα αὐτοῦ 
καὶ τὴν μητέρα, καὶ προσκολ- 
λήθησεται πρὸς τὴν “γυναῖκα 
αὐτοῦ: καὶ ἔσονται οἱ δύο εἰς 
σάρκα μίαν. 

(21.) Ex. xx. 12, &c. 

Τίμα τὸν πατέρα cov, καὶ 
τὴν μητέρα σον" ---- Οὐ μοιχεύ- 
σεις" οὐ κλέψεις" οὐ φονεύσεις" 


οὐ ψευδομαρτυρήσεις" 


(22.) Ley. xix. 18. 
Kai ἀγαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον 
σου ὡς σεαυτόν. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Matt. xv. 8, 9. 

Expodyrevcey περὶ ὑμῶν 
᾿σαΐας λέγων"] Ὁ λαὸς ov- 
τος τοῖς χείλεσίν με τιμᾷ, ἡ δὲ 
καρδία αὐτῶν πόῤῥω ἀπέχει ἀπ’ 
ἐμοῦ- μάτην δὲ σέβονταί με δι- 
δάσκοντες διδασκαλίας, ἐνταάλ- 
ματα ἀνθρώπων. 


Matt. xix. 5. 
[Εϊπεν"] “Evexa τούτου xa- 
’ A a 
ταλείψει ἄνθρωπος τὸν πατέρα 
καὶ τὴν μητέρα καὶ κολληθήσε- 
ται τῇ "γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἔσον- 
td 

ται of δύο εἰς σάρκα μίαν. 


Matt. xix. 18. 

[Τό:} Οὐ φονεύσεις, ov μοι- 
χεύσεις, οὐ κλέψεις, οὐ ψευ- 
δομαρτυρήσεις, τίμα τὸν πα- 

4 
τέρα Kal THY μητέρα. 


Matt. xix. 19. 
[[Kai-] "Ayaryjoes τὸν πλη- 
s e ld 


σιον TOU ὡς δσεαντον. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Matthew xv. 8, 9; Mark vii. 6.—Both evangelists follow the 
Greek, abridging the commencing words. The last clause of the 
Hebrew should be rendered, ‘and their fear toward me is an 
enjoined ordinance of men.” The Seventy mistook %J)) for 
WI), and translated it wordy δέ. 

Matthew xix. 5; Mark x. 7.—This quotation accords with the 
Greek rather than the Hebrew. Matthew omits αὐτοῦ after ra- 
ripe ; and instead of «ρὸς τὴν γυναῖκα with a compound verb, puts 
merely the dative τῇ γυναικὶ with the simple verb. It has been 
observed that οἱ δύο has nothing corresponding to it in the He- 
brew text, though the word ¢wo is found in the Samaritan Pen- 
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15. xxix. 13. 
yea THT Oy wa 5 
poy 3) wad Nw) 
rig ΠΝ ONY TIM "3 
T7827) OWN 


Gen. ii, 24. 
VAN WNT) Woy 
WN WAWRA PAN Dx ny) 
sme 3 


Ex. xx. 12, &c. 
ND JENN) PANAN TB 
S23qA ND RAND ny 
Spee ww AIA myn ND 


Lev. xix. 18. 
ΤῺΡ BI? AIM 
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Is. xxix. 18. 

This people draw near me 
with their mouth, and with their 
lips do honour me, but have re- 
moved their heart far from me, 
and their fear towards me is 
taught by the precept of men. 


Gen. ii. 24. 

Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife: and 
they shall be one flesh. 


Ex. xx. 12, &c. 

Honour thy father and thy 
mother.— Thou shalt not kill. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Thou shalt not steal. Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, 


Lev. xix. 18. 
Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
tateuch, and in the Syriac, Arabic, old Italic, and Vulgate ver- 
sions, in addition to the Septuagint. But we are not therefore 
to suppose, that the Hebrew originally had the term two. All 
these authorities must be resolved either into the Septuagint or 
the Samaritan. They are not independent witnesses, nor are they 
sufficient to establish the fact that the word was originally in the 
Hebrew text. Mark agrees almost verbatim with the Seventy. 

Matthew xix. 18.—This is taken from the Septuagint. The 
evangelist puts the clauses in a different order. | 

Matthew xix. 19; xxii, 39; Mark xii. 31; Luke x. 27.—This 
command follows the Greek version in its phraseology. 
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(23.) Zech. ix. 9. 

Χαῖρε σφόδρα θύγατερ Σιὼν, 
κήρυσσε θύγατερ ᾿“Ιερουσαλήμ:' 
ἐδοὺ ὁ βασιλεὺς ἔρχεταί σοι 
δίκαιος καὶ σώζων, αὐτὸς πραῦς. 
καὶ ἐπιβεβηκὼς ἐπὶ ὑποζύγιον 
καὶ πῶλον νέον. 


(24.) Is. lvi. 7, & Jer. vii. 11. 

e 4 a 0 q 

Ο γὰρ oikos μου οἶκος προσ- 
εὐχῆς κληθήσεται πάσι τοῖς 
ἔθνεσιν. Μὴ σπήλαιον ληστῶν 

Φ 

© οἷκός μου, οὗ ἐπικέκληται τὸ 
ἢ [ ~ ~ 
ὄνομα μου ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ ἐκεῖ ἐνώ- 
TLOV ὑμῶν: 


(25.) Ps. Vill. 2. 
"BR o [ὦ 4 
κ στόματος νηπίων καὶ 
’ 4 F 
θηλαζόντων κατηρτίσω aivoy: 


(26.) Ps. exvii. 22, 23. 

Λίθον ὃν ἀπεδοκίμασαν οἱ 
οἰκοδομοῦντες, οὗτος ἐγενήθη 
εἰς κεφαλὴν “γωνίας. παρὰ κυ- 
ρίου ἔγένετο αὕτη, καὶ ἔστι θαυ- 
μαστὴ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς ἡμῶν. 


Matt. xxi. 5. 

[Ἵνα πληρωθῇ τὸ ῥηθὲν διὰ 

~ ’ 4 AL 
τοῦ προφήτου λέγοντος" ἢ Ei. 
“- 4 a 3 4 

ware τῇ θυγατρὶ Σιών" ᾿Ιδοὺ 
ὁ βασιλεύς σου ἔρχεταί σοι, 

a . 9 a 4» 

πραὺῦς καὶ ἐπιβεβηκὼς ἐπὶ ὄνον 


a 9 4 ~ es e ’ 
καὲ CFL πῶλον VOY ὑποζυγίου. 


Matt. xxi. 13. 
[Πέγραπται"Ἷ “O οἶκός μου 
οἶκος προσευχῆς κληθήσεται" ὕ- 
μεῖς δέ αὐτὸν ποιεῖτε σπήλαιον 
ληστῶν. 


Matt. xxi. 16. 
[Οὐδέποτε ἀνέγνωτε" “Orc 
ἐκ στόματος νηπίων καὶ θηλα. 
ζόντων κατηρτίσω αἶνον ; 


Matt. xxi. 42. 

[Οὐδέποτε ἀνέγνωτε ἐν ταῖς 
γραφαῖς" ΔΛίέθον ὃν ἀπεδοκί- 
μασαν of οἰκοδομοῦντες, οὗτος 
ἐγενήθη εἰς κεφαλὴν γωνίας" 
παρὰ κυρίου ἔγένετο αὕτη, καὶ 
ἔστιν θαυμαστὴ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς 
ἡμῶν. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


Matthew xxi. 5; John xii. 15.—The introduction to this pro- 
phecy, sirars τῇ θυγατρὶ Σιὼν, is taken from Isaiah Ix. 11; but 
the prediction itself from Zechariah ix. 9. Two passages bein 
thus put together from different writings, as was usual wit 
Jewish authors, no particular prophet is mentioned. John has a 
very different introduction from Matthew, VIZ. μὴ φοβοῦ, θυγάτη 
Σιών. Matthew does not appear to have exclusively follow 
either the Hebrew or the Septuagint. In several expressions he 
coincides with the Hebrew rather than the Greek; in most with 
the latter. The apostle John gives a paraphrase agreeing neither 
with the Hebrew nor Septuagint. 

Matthew xxi. 13; Mark xi. 17; Luke xix. 46.—The begin- 
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Zech. ix. 9. 

WT Wena ἽΝ 55 
ma) 73% mE Obra 
5 AY NIT ΣΌΣ PTS 7p 
: mann 7a wn Worry 

Is. lvi. 7, and Jer. vii. 11. 
RIP TAN. 2 1D 
Dy No : omyrrdad 
ΝΣ ΟΝ TAT may mn 
Popa Nyro 


ae - 


Ps. viii. 3. 
Am opm oy ἘῸ 
Ps. exviii., 22, 23. 
my ONT IND JIN 


TT TW ΓΝῸ : ΠΡ ΟΝ 


99a OND) NTT NY 


~ 
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Zech. ix. 9. 

Rejoice tly, O daughter 
of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem: Behold, thy king 
cometh unto thee: he zs just, 
and having salvation ; lowly, and 
aeons won an ass, and upon a 
colt the foal of an ass. 


Is. li. 7, & Jer. vii. 11. 
Mine house shall be called an 
house of prayer for all people. 
Is this house, which is called 
by my name, become a den of 
robbers in your eyes? 


Ps. viii. 2. 
Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings hast thou ordain- 
ed strength. 


Ps. cxviii. 22, 23. 

The stone which the build- 
ers refused, is become the head 
stone of the corner. This is the 
Lord’s doing, it is marvellous 
in our eyes. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
ning of this passage is derived from Isaiah lvi. 7, and the con- 


clusion from 


eremiah vii. 11. The former in Matthew and Luke 


is abridged from the Seventy, while Mark has additional words 


from this version. 


Matthew xxi. 16.—This is in complete accordance with the 
Greek version. The Hebrew phraseology is the same, 1}) mean- 


ing pratse, not strength. 


atthew xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10, 11; Luke xx. 17; Acts iv. 
11; 1 Peter 11, 7.—This A eerie is taken verbatim from the 
ark. 


Seventy by Matthew and 


and agrees with the Septuagint also. 


Luke has only the first part, 
In 1 Peter ii. 7, λίθος ὅν 


ἀπεδοκίμασαν οἱ οἰκοδομοῦντες) οὗτος ἐγενήθη εἰς κεφαλὴν γωνίας coincide 


with the Septuagint. 
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(27.) Deut. xxv. 5. 

᾿Εὰν δὲ κατοικῶσιν ἀδελφοὶ 
ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ, καὶ ἀποθάνῃ εἷς ἐξ 
αὐτῶν, σπέρμα δὲ μὴ ἣ αὐτῷ, 
οὐκ ἔσται ἡ γυνὴ τοῦ χεθνηκό- 
τος ἔξω ἀνδρὶ μὴ ἐγγίζοντι, ὃ 
ἀδελφὸς τοῦ ἀνδρὸς ἀντῆς εἰ- 
σελεύσεται πρὸς αὐτὴν, καὶ λή- 
Ψψεται αὐτὴν ἑαντῷ γυναῖκα, 
καὶ συνοικήσει αὐτῆ. 


(28.) Ex. iii. 6. 

Eye εἶμι ὁ θεὸς τοῦ πατρός 
σου, θεὸς ᾿Αβραὰμ, καὶ θεὸς 
"Ioaax, καὶ θεὸς ᾿Ιακώβ" 


(29. Deut. vi. 5. 

Καὶ ἀγαπήσεις κύριον τὸν 
θεόν σου ἐξ ὅλης τῆς διανοίας 
σου, καὶ i ἐξ ὅλης τῆς ψυχῆς σου, 
καὶ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς δυνάμεώς σου. 


(30.) Lev. xix. 18. 


a 9 , a id 
Kai ἀγαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον 
? 
σου ὡς σεαντον" 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Matt. xxii. 24. 

[Μωυσῆς εἶπεν. "Eav τις 
ἀποθάνη μὴ ἔχων τέκνα, ἐπι- 
γαμβρεύσει ὁ ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ 
τὴν γυναῖκα αὐτοῦ καὶ ἀνασ- 
τήσει σπέρμα τῷ ἀδελφῷ av- 
τοῦ. 


Matt. xxii. 52. 

[Οὐκ a ἀνέγνωτε τὸ ῥηθὲν v ὑμῖν 
ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ λέγοντορ' ] ᾿Εγώ 
εἶμι ὁ θεὸς ᾿Αβρ αὰμ καὶ ὁ θεὸς 
Ἰσαὰκ καὶ ὁ θεὸς Ἰακώβ: 


Matt. xxii. 37. 
‘Aryamyoes κύριον τὸν θεόν 
σου ἐν ὅλῃ τῇ καρδίᾳ σου καὶ 
ἐν ὅλη τῆ ψυχῆ σου καὶ ἐν 
ὅλη TH διανοίᾳ σου. 


Matt. xxii. 89. 
᾿Αγαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον σου 
ὡς σεαντόν. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


Matthew xxii. 24; Mark xii. 19; Luke xx. 


28.—This passage 


is cited differently by the three evangelists, none of whom agrees 


verbatim with the Greek or Hebrew. 


the letter. 


They give the sense, not 


Matthew xxii. 32; Mark xii. 26; Luke xx. 37; Acts vii 
32.—The words of Matthew seem to be abridged from the 
Greek. Mark omits εἰμὶ, but in other respects agrees with 


Matthew. 


Christ, without adducing them as a regular quotation. 


Luke incorporates the words into a discourse of 


In Acts 
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Deut. xxv. 5. 
nov YI ON ἸΘῪ 
“NO HTP 1D) ὉΠ TWIN 
a ΤΡΠΠ 
Ty ND MQ TY WHY 
i FIaaN TUN? Yo ΤΡ 


Ex. iii. 6. 
TO PIE TH TaN 
TDN) pms ΤΣ OMaN 
ve 
Deut. vi. 5. 
Ty AT me pany 
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Deut. xxv. 5. 

If brethren dwell together, 
and one of them die and have no 
child, the wife of the dead shall 
not marry without unto a stran- 
ger: her husband’s brother shall 
go in unto her, and take her to 
him to wife, and perform the 
duty of an husband's brother 
unto her. 


Ex. iii. 6. 
I am the God of thy father, 
the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 


Deut. vi. 5. 
And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with 


: TIN bom) all thy might. 
Lev. xix. 18. Lev. xix. 18. 
OD AYA Aa) Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
ἀ τ Gee Te er: 
bour as thyself. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
vil. 32, the Septuagint is more nearly followed. Ei is omitted; 
and for τοῦ πατρὸς, τῶν πατέρων are substituted. 

Matthew xxii. 37.— The evangelist adheres to the Hebrew 
rather than the Greek. It has been thought strange, that he 
translates INI by διανοία; and Doepke affirms, that it never has 
such a signification. ‘The Hebrew term, however, signifies 
strength; and in rendering it διανοία, the apostle referred it to 
strength of mind. 

Matthew xxii. 39.— Verbatim from the Seventy. 


ΤΥ 
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Εἶπεν ὁ κύριος τῷ κυρίῳ μου, 
, 9 ~ Ψ 
καθου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, ἕως ἄν 
θῶ τοὺς ἐχθρούς σου ὑποπόδιον 
τῶν ποδῶν σου. 


Ps. cix. 1. 


(32.) Zech. xiii. 7. 
Ilaragéate τοὺς ποιμένας, 
’ 
καὶ ἐκσπάσατε τὰ πρόβατα" 


(33.) Zech. xi. 13. 

Kades αὐτοὺς εἰς τὸ χωνευ- 
τήριον, | καὶ σκέψομαι εἰ δόκιμόν 
ἐστιν, ὃν τρόπον ἐδοκιμάσθην 
ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν. καὶ ἔλαβον τοὺς 
τριάκοντα ἀργυροῦς, καὶ ἐνέ. 
βαλον αὐτοὺς εἰς τὸν οἶκον κυ- 
ρίου εἰς τὸ χωνευτήριον. 


(34.) Ps. xxi. 1. 
Ὁ θεὸς ὁ θεός μου πρόσ- 
χες μοι, ἱνατί ἐγκατέλιπές με: 
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Matt. xxii. 44. 
Aaveid ἐν πνεύματι καλεῖ 
9 4 a ig >? 

αὐτὸν κύριον, λέγων" ἢ Εἶπεν 
κύριος τῷ κυρίῳ μον’ KaGou ἐκ 
δεξιῶν μου ἕως ἄν θῶ τοὺς ex- 
θρούς σου ὑποκάτω τῶν ποδῶν 
σου. 


Matt. xxvi. 31. 
[Teyparra: γάρ Παταξω 
τὸν ποιμένα, καὶ διασκορπισ- 
θήσονται τὰ πρόβατα τῆς ποί- 
μνης. 


Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 

[Tore ἐπληρώθη τὸ ῥηθὲν 
διὰ “Ἱερεμίου τοῦ προφήτου 
λέγοντος] Καὶ ἔλαβον τὰ 
τριάκοντα ἀργύρια, τὴν τιμὴν 
τοῦ τετιμημένου, ὃν ἐτιμήσαντο 
ἀπὸ υἱῶν Ἰσραὴλ, καὶ ἔδωκαν 
αὐτὰ εἰς τὸν ἀγρὸν τοῦ κεραμέ- 
ὡς, καθὰ συνέταξέν μοι κύριος. 


Matt. xxvii. 46. 
"HAL ἡλὶ λημὰ σαβακθανί ; 
τουτέστιν, Θεξ μουν θεέ μου, 


@ s 9 . 
ἵνα τί με ἐγκατέλιπες ; 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Matthew xxii. 44; Mark xii. 36; Luke xx. 42; Acts ii. 35; 

Heb. i. 13.—In all these passages the citation harmonises with 
the Septuagint, which again agrees closely with the original. 

Matthew xxvi. 31; Mark xiv. 27.—This citation follows nei- 

ther the Seventy nor the Hebrew. The verb smite is in the 


imperative mode in the original and the Greek version. 


Hence 


some have thought that 37 was originally TON. For this, how- 


ever, there is no evidence. 


It is well known that the imperative 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Ps. ex. 1. 
way ae tk? TT ORD 
OT PPR MUN Ww 
τ Dar, 
Zech, xiii. 7. 
pM MATA Ἢ 
INIT 
Zech. xi. 13. 
ἪΝ WTON. DWT 


OPA NI WR DN 
TI WII OW TPN 
ΣΤΟΝ Tm m2 ink 


Ps. xxii. 1. 


ἜΣ πο ὮΝ ἫΝ 
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’ Ps. ex. 1. 

The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand, un- 
til I make thine enemies thy 
footstool. 


Zech. xiii. 7. 
Smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered. 


Zech. xi. 13. 


Cast it untothe potter: agood- 
ly price that I was prised at of 
them. And I took the thirty 
pieces of silver, and cast them 
to the potter in the house of the 
Lord. 


Ps. xxii. 1. 
My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ? 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

and future are nearly allied. (Compare Gesenius’s Lehrgeb. 

§ 208.) The rest of the words agree pretty nearly with the 

Hebrew. Mark differs from Matthew only in the omission of 

τῆς ποίμνης, for which there is no counterpart in the original. 
Matthew xxvii. 9, 10.—This passage will be considered here- 


after. 


Matthew xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34.— Both the Hebrew and 


Greek appear to be followed. 
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(35 & 36.) Mal. iii. 1, and Is. xl. 3. 

"Idou ἐξαποστέλλω τὸν ἄγ- 
γελόν μου, καὶ ἐπιβλέψεται 
ὁδὸν πρὸ προσώπου μου' 

Φωνὴ βοῶντος ἐ ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, 
ἑτοιμάσατε τὴν ὁδὸν κυρίου, 
εὐθείας ποιεῖτε τὰς τρίβους τοῦ 
θεοῦ ἡμῶν. 


(37.) Is. vi. 9, &e. 

"Axon ἀκούσετε καὶ οὐ μὴ 
συνῆτε, καὶ βλέποντες βλέψε- 
τε καὶ οὐ μὴ ἴδητε. ἐπαχύνθη 
yap 7 καρδία τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου, 
καὶ τοῖς ὠσὶν αὐτῶν βαρέως 
ἤκουσαν, καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς 
ἐκάμμυσαν, μήποτε ἴδωσι τοῖς 
ὀφθαλμοῖς, καὶ τοῖς ὠσὶ ἀκού- 
σωσι, καὶ τῇ καρδίᾳ συνῶσι καὶ 
ἐπιστρέψωσι, καὶ ἰάσομαι αὐ. 

td 
τούς. 
(38.) 

᾿Εγγίζει μοι ὁ λαὸς οὗτος ἐν 
τῷ στόματι αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
χείλεσιν αὐτῶν τιμῶσί με, ἡ δὲ 
καρδία αὐτῶν πόῤῥω ἀπέχει ἀπ᾽ 
ἐμοῦ: μάτην δὲ σέβονταί με, 
διδάσκοντες ἐντάλματα ἀνθρώ- 
πων καὶ διδασκαλίας. 


Is. xxix. 18. 


(39.) Ex. xx. 12, and xxi. 16. 
Τίμα τὸν πατέρα σου καὶ 
τὴν μητέρα σου" ‘OC κακολογῶν 
πατέρα αὐτοῦ 7 μητέρα ἀντοῦ, 
τελευτήσει θανάτῳ. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Mark i. 2, 3. 
[ Qs γέγραπται ἐν τῷ σαΐα 
τῷ προφήτη᾽ 1 ᾿[δοὺ ἀποσ- 
τέλλω τὸν ἄγγελόν μου πρὸ 
προσώπου σου,ὃς κατασκευάσει 
τὴν ὁδόν σου" Φωνὴ βοῶντος € ἐν 
τῆ ἐρήμῳ, ἑτοιμάσατε τὴν ὁδὸν 
κυρίου 7 εὐθείας ποιεῖτε τὰς τρί- 
βους αὐτοῦ. 


Mark iv. 12. 
a 

[Iva] βλέποντες βλέπωσιν 
καὶ μὴ ἴδωσιν, καὶ ἀκούοντες 
ἀκούωσιν καὶ μὴ συνιῶσιν, μή 
? ’ a 9? ~ 
ποτε ἐπιστρέψωσιν καὶ ἀφεθῇ 

αὐτοῖς [τὰ ἁμαρτήματα. | 


Mark vii. 6,7. 

[Ὡς γέγραπται" ] ὋὉ λαὸς 

οὗτος τοῖς χείλεσίν με τιμᾷ, 

ἡ δὲ καρδία αὐτῶν πόῤῥω ἀπέ- 

χει ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ. μάτην δὲ σέβον- 

ταί με, διδάσκοντες διδασκα- 
λίας, ἐντάλματα ἀνθρώπων. 


Mark vii. 10. 

[Μωυσῆς yap εἶπεν" Tina 
TOV πατέρα σου καὶ THY μητέρα 
σου, καί ‘O κακολογῶν πατέρα 
ἢ μητέρα θανάτῳ τελευτάτω. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Mark i. 2,3.— Here we have an example of the mode in 
which several passages are joined together in one quotation. 
‘Two places, from dilferent prophets, are cited as one prophetic 


expression, with the formula ὡς γέγραπται, &c. &c. 


The former 
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Mal. iii. 1, and Is. xl. 3. 
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Mal. iii. 1, and Is. xl. 3. 

Behold, I will send my mes- 
senger, and he shall prepare the 
way before me. 

The voice of him that crieth 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our 
God. 


Is. vi. 9, &e. 


Hear ye indeed, but under- 
stand not; and see ye indeed, but 
perceive not. Make the heart of 
this people fat, and make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes: 
lest they see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and con- 
vert, and be healed, 


Is. xxix. 13. 

This people draw near me with 
their mouth, and with their lips 
do honour me, but have removed 
their heart far from me, and their 
fear toward me is taught by the 
precept of men. 


Ex. xx. 12, and xxi. 17. 
Honour thy father and thy 
mother. And he that curseth his 
father or his mother, shall sure- 
ly be put to death. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS, 
is taken from Malachi iii. 1, the latter from Isafah xl. 3. See 
above on Matthew iii. 3, and xi. 10. 
Mark iv. 12.—See on Matthew xiii. 14. 
Mark vii. 6, 7.—This agrees with Matthew xv. 8, 9. 
Mark vii. 10.—See on Matthew xv. 4. 
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(40.) Gen. i. 27. 
ἼΑρσεν καὶ θῆλυ ἐποίησεν 
αὐτούς. 


(41.) Gen. ii. 24. 

“Evexey τούτου καταλείψει 
ἄνθρωπος τὸν πατέρα αὐτοῦ 
καὶ τὴν μητέρα, καὶ προσκολ- 
ληθήσεται πρὸς τὴν “γυναῖκα 
αὐτοῦ: καὶ ἔσονται οἱ δύο εἰς 
σάρκα μίαν. 


(42. Ex. xx. 12, &c. 

Τίμα τὸν πατέρα σου καὶ 
τὴν μητέρα σου"---- Οὐ μοιχεύ- 
σεις" οὐ κλέψεις" οὐ φονεύσεις" 


οὐ ψευδομαρτυρήσεις" 


(48.) Is. lvi. 7, and Jer. vii. 11. 
Ὁ yap oixds μου οἶκος προς- 
ευχῆς κληθήσεται πᾶσι τοῖς ἔθ- 
4 ~ id 
γνεσιν. My σπήλαιον ληστῶν ὁ 
οἶκός μου, οὗ ἐπικέκληται τὸ 
ὄνομά μου ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ ἐκεῖ ἐνώ- 
πίον ὑμῶν § 


(44.) Ps, cxvii. 22, 23. 

Λίθον ὃν ἀπεδοκίμασαν ot 
οἰκοδομοῦντες, οὗτος ἐγενήθη 
εἰς κεφαλὴν “γωνίας. παρὰ κυ- 
ρίου ἔγένετο αὕτη, καὶ ἔστι θαυ- 
μαστὴ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς ἡμῶν. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Mark x. 6 
"Apoev καὶ θῆλυ ἐποίησεν 
4 a e Ρ’ 
αὐτοὺς [ὁ Geos. | 


Mark x. 7. 
ἕνεκεν τούτου καταλείψει ἄν- 
θρωπος τὸν πατέρα αὐτοῦ καὶ 
τὴν μητέρα καὶ προσκολληθή- 
σεται τῇ γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἔ. 
σονται οἱ δύο εἰς σάρκα μίαν. 


Mark x. 19. 

[Tas ἐντολὰς οἶδας" Μὴ 
φονεύσης, μὴ μοιχεύσης, μὴ 
κλέψῃς, μὴ ψευδομαρτυρήσης, 
μὴ ἀποστερήσῃς, τίμα τὸν πα- 
τέρα σου καὶ τὴν μητέρα σού. 


Mark xi. 17. 

[Ov γέγραπται: “O οἶκός 
μου οἶκος προσευχῆς κληθήσε- 
ται πᾶσιν τοῖς ἔθνεσιν ; ὑμεῖς 
δὲ ἐποιήσατε αὐτὸν σπήλαιον 
ληστῶν. 


Mark xii. 10, 11. 

Oude τὴν γραφὴν ταύτην 
ἀνέγνωτε 3} Λίθον ὃν ἀπεδο- 
κίμασαν οἱ | οἰκοδομοῦντες, οὗτος 
ἐγενήθη εἰς κεφαλὴν γωνίας". 
παρὰ κυρίου ἐγένετο aurn καὶ 
ἔστιν θαυμαστὴ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς 

ἡμῶν. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Mark x 6.—This exactly harmonises with the Seventy, ὁ θεὸς 


being probably spurious. 


Mark x. 7.—See the remarks on Matthew xix. 5. 
Mark x. 19.—The order of the commands here is the same 


as Luke’s. 
enone iS added. 


As compared with Matthew and Luke, μὴ ἀποστε- 
The order of the comniandments in Matthew 
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Gen. i. 27. 
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Gen. i. 27. 


Male and female created he 
them. 


Gen. ii. 24. 

Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife: and 
they shall be one flesh. 


Ex. xx. 12, &c. 

Honour thy father and thy 
mother.—Thou shalt not kill. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Thou shalt not steal. Thou 
shalt not bear false witness. 


Is. ἵν]. 7, and Jer. vii. 11. 
For mine house shall be called 
an house of prayer for all people. 
Is this house, which is called by 
my name, become a den of rob- 
bers in your eyes ? 


Ps. cxviii. 22, 23. 

The stone which the build- 
ers refused, is become the head 
stone of the corner. This is the 
Lord’s doing; it is marvellous 
in our eyes. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


is different. 
Matthew. 


‘‘ Honour thy father and mother” is omitted by 


Mark xi. 11.--- πᾶσιν τοῖς ἔθνεσιν is here according to the Seventy. 
Matthew and Luke abridge the Greek version ; Mark follows it 
more fully. (See on Matthew xxi. 13.) _ 

Mark xii. 10, 11.—See on Matthew xxi. 42. 
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(45.) Deut. xxv. 5. 

᾿Εὰν δὲ κατοικῶσιν ἀδελφοὶ 
ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ, καὶ ἀποθάνη εἷς ἐξ 
αὐτῶν, σπέρμα δὲ μὴ ἡ αὐτῷ, 
αὐκ ἔσται ἡ γυνὴ τοῦ τεθνηκό- 
τος ἔξω ἀνδρὶ μὴ ἐγγίζοντι, ὁ 
ἀδελφὸς τοῦ ἀνδρὸς ἀντῆς εἰσ- 
ἐλεύσεται πρὸς αὐτὴν, καὶ λή- 
Ψψεται αὐτὴν ἑαυτῷ γυναῖκα, 
καὶ συνοικήσει αὐτῆ. 
(46.) Ex. ili. 6. 

Ἐ γώ εἰμι ὁ θεὸς τοῦ πατρός 
σου, θεὸς ᾿Αβραὰμ, καὶ θεὸς 
Ἰσαὰκ, καὶ θεὸς ᾿Ιακώβ' 


(41) Ὀσαι vi 4, ὅ. 
ἴΑκουε ᾿Ισραὴλ, κύριος ὁ θεὸς 
ἡμῶν κύριος εἷς ἐστι" καὶ ἀ- 
γαπήσεις κύριον τὸν θεόν σου 
ἐξ ὅλης τῆς διανοίας σον, καὶ ἐξ 
ὅλης τῆς ψυχῆς σου, καὶ ἐξ 
ὅλης τῆς δυνάμεώς σου. 


(48.) Ley. xix. 18. 
Καὶ ἀγαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον 


σου ὡς σεαυτόν. 


(49.) Ps. cix. 1, 

Εἶπεν ὁ κύριος τῷ κυρίῳ μου, 
κάθου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, ἕως ἂν 
θῶ τοὺς ἐχθρούς σου ὑποπόδιον 
τῶν ποδῶν σου. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Mark xii. 19. 

[Μωυσῆς ἔγραψεν ἡμῖν,} 
ὅτι ἐάν τινος Kates ἀποθα- 
vn καὶ καταλίπη γυναῖκα καὶ 
τέκνα μὴ ἀφῇ, ἵνα λάβη ὁ 
δελφὸς. αὐτοῦ τὴν γυναῖκα αὖ- 
τοῦ καὶ ἐξαναστήση σπέρμα. 
τῷ ἀδελφῷ αὐτοῦ. 


Mark xii. 26. 
[Οὐκ ἀνέγνωτε ἐν τῇ βίβλῳ 
Μωυσέως ἐπὶ τοῦ βάτου. Ἐγὼ 
ὁ θεὸς ᾽Αβρ αὰμ καὶ θεὸς Ἶσ- 
αὰκ καὶ θεὸς Ἰακώβ 5 


Mark xii. 29, 80. 
[Πρώτη πάντων [ἐντολή 
ἐστιν,}} "Ακουε᾽ Ἰσραὴλ, κύριος 
ὁ θεὸς ἡμῶν κύριος εἷς ἐστίν, καὶ 
ἀγαπήσεις κύριον τὸν θεόν σου 
ἐξ ὅλης τῆς καρδίας σου καὶ ἐξ 
ὅλης τῆς ψυχῆς σου καὶ ἐξ ὅλης 
τῆς διανοίας σοῦ καὶ ἐξ ὅλης 
τῆς ἰσχύος σου. 
Mark xii. 31. 
[Δευτέρα ὁ ὁμοία αὐτῇ.}} "A. 
γαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον σου ws 
σεαντόν. 


Mark xii. 36. 

[Δαυεὶδ εἶπεν ἐν τῷ πνεύ- 
ματι τῷ ἁγίω.Ἷ Εἶπεν κύριος 
τῷ κυρίῳ μου. abou ἐκ δεξιῶν 
μου ἕως ἄν θὼ τοὺς ἐχθρούς σου 
ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν σου. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Mark xii. 19.—This is a reference to a passage rather than 


an actual quotation. 


Mark xii. 26.—See on Matthew xxii. 32. 
Mark xii. 29, 30.—This is taken from the Seventy, but not 
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Deut. xxv. 5. 

If brethren dwell together, 
and one of them die and have no 
child, the wife of the dead shall 
not marry without unto a stran- 
ger: her husband's brother shall 
go in unto her, and take her to 
him to wife, and perform the 
duty of an husband's brother un- 
to her. 


Ex. iii. 6. 
I am the God of thy father, 
the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 


Deut. vi. 4, 5. 

Hear, O Israel, The Lord our 
God ἐᾷ one Lord. And thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might. 


Ley. xix. 18. * 
Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 


Ps. cx. 1. 

The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand, un- 
til I make thine enemies thy 
footstool. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
literally. Mark adds, ἐξ ὅλης τῆς καρδίας σου, which is not in the 
Greek; changes δυνάμεως into soyvos, and inverts the order of 


the clauses. 


Mark xii. 31.—Exactly from the Seventy. Ὁ 
Mark xii. 36.—This agrees with Matthew xxii. 44. 
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(50.) Zech. xiii. 7. 
Πατάξατε τοὺς ποιμένας, καὶ 
ἐκσπάσατε τὰ πρόβατα. 


(51.) Is. lili. 12. 
Kai ἐν τοῖς ἀνόμοις ἐλογίσθη: 


(52.) Ps. xxi. 1. 
Ὁ θεός ὁ θεός μου πρόσχες 
μοι, ἱνατὶ ἐγκατέλιπές με: 


(53.) Mal. iv. 5, 6. 
Kai ἰδοὺ ἐγὼ ἀποστελῶ ὑμῖν 
Ἠλίαν τὸν Θεσβίτην, πρὶν 
ἐλθεῖν τὴν ἡμέραν κυρίου τὴν 
μεγάλην καὶ ἐπιφανῆ, ὃς a ἀπο- 
καταστήσει καρδίαν πατρὸς 
“πρὸς υἱὸν, καὶ καρδίαν ἀνθρώ- 
σου “πρὸς τὸν πλησίον ἀντοῦ" 


(54.) Ex. xiii. 2. 

᾿Αγίασόν μοι πάν πρωτότο- 
κον πρωτογενὲς διανοῖγον πᾶ- 
σαν μήτραν" 


(55.) Lev. xii. 8. 
Avo τρυγόνας ἣ δύο νοσσοὺς 
περιστερῶν" 


Mark xiv. 27. 
[{ἐγραπται" 1 Πατάξω τὸν 
ποιμένα, καὶ διασκορπισθήσον- 
ται τὰ πρόβατα. 


Mark xv. 28. 

[Ἐπληρώθη ἡ ἥ Ὑραφὴ ἡ ἡ λέ. 
γουσα᾿ ἢ Kai μετὰ ἀνόμων ἐλ- 
ογίσθη. 

Mark xv. 84. 
Ἔλωϊζ ἐλωΐ λεμὰ σαβαχ- 
Gavi; ὅ ἐστιν μεθερμηνευόμε- 
ὋὉ θεός μου ὁ θεός μου, 
εἰς τί ἐγκατέλιπές με: 
Luke i. 17. 

Καὶ avros προελεύσεται 
ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ ἐν πνεύματι καὶ 
δυνάμει Ἡλίου, ἐπιστρέψαι 
καρδίας πατέρων ἐπὶ τέκνα, καὶ 
ἀπειθεῖς ἐν φρονήσει δικαίων" 


Luke ii. 23. 
| [Kabes γέγραπται ἐν τῷ 
νόμῳ κυρίου"} ὅτι πᾶν ἄρσεν 
διανοῖγον μήτραν ἅγιον τῷ κυ- 
pip κληθήσεται. 
Luke ii. 24. 
[Kara TO εἰρημένον ἐν τῷ 
νόμῳ κυρίου" ζεῦγος τρυγό- 


νων ἥ δύο νεοσσοὺς περιστερῶν. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Mark xiv. 27.—This agrees with Matthew xxvi. 31, in oppo- 
sition to the Hebrew text and the Seventy, but leaves out an 
addition made by Matthew, viz. τῆς wofuvng. 

Mark xv. 28.—From the Seventy, with a slight alteration. 

Mark xv. 34..-See on Matthew xxvii. 46. 

Luke i. 17.— This quotation departs both from the Seventy 
and the Hebrew. The evangelist merely gives the general sense. 
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Zech. xiii. 7. 
- Smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered. 
Is, lili. 12. 


And he was numbered with 
the transgressors. 


Ps. xxii. 1. 
My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken nie ? 


Mal. iv. 5, 6. 

Behold, I will send you Eli- 
jah the prophet, before the com- 
ing of the great and dreadful 
day of the Lord. And he shall 
turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of 
the children to their fathers. 


Ex. xiii. 2. 

Sanctify unto me all the first- 
born, whatsoever openeth the 
womb among the children of Is- 
rael, both of man and of beast : 
it ts mine. 

Lev. xii. 8. 

Then she shall bring two tur- 

tles, or two young pigeons. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Luke ii. 23.—This does not accord with the Hebrew so closely 


as with the Greek version. 


Luke ii. 24.—This citation seems to have been taken from the 


Greek. Both versions give the sense of the Hebrew, though 
neither renders it exactly. ‘“‘ Two female turtle-doves, or two 


sons of a pigeon.” The gender in Hebrew differs from that in 
Luke. 
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(56.) Is, xl. 3, 4, 5. 

Φωνὴ βοῶντος ev τῆ ἐρήμω, 
ἑτοιμάσατε τὴν ὁδὸν κυρίου, 
εὐθείας ποιεῖτε τὰς τρίβους τοῦ 
θεοῦ ἡμῶν. πᾶσα φάραγξ πλη- 
ρωθήσεται, καὶ πᾶν ὄρος καὶ 
βουνὸς ταπεινωθήσεται. καὶ ἕσ- 

’ 4 4 9 9 a 
ται WavTa Ta σκολίια εἰς εὐθεῖ- 
αν, καὶ ἡ τραχεῖα εἰς πεδία, καὶ 
4 ’ e ’ ἢ 4 
ὀφθήσεται ἡ δόξα κυρίου, καὶ 
ὄψεται πᾶσα σὰρξ τὸ σωτή- 
ριον τοῦ θεοῦ. 


(57.) Deut. viii. 3. 

Οὐκ ἐπ᾽ ἄρτῳ μόνῳ ζήσεται 
ὁ ἄνθρωπος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ παντὶ ῥή- 
ματι τῷ ἐκπορευομένῳ διὰ στό- 
ματος θεοῦ ζήσεται ὁ ἄνθρω- 
πος. 
(58.) Deut. vi. 13. 

Κύριον τὸν θεόν cov φοβη- 
θήση, καὶ αὐτῷ μόνῳ λατρεύ- 
σεις" 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Luke ili. 4,5, 6. 
o 9 ’ 
Tes γέγραπται ἐν βίβλῳ 
λόγων Ἡσαΐου τοῦ προφήτου" 
A ~ 2 δὰ 9 F 7 
Φωνὴ ,βοῶντος ἐν τῇ ἐρήμφ' 
ἑτοιμάσατε τὴν ὁδὸν κυρίου, 
εὐθείας ποιεῖτε τὰς τρίβους 
9 ~ “- o 
αὐτοῦ" πᾶσα φάραγξ πληρω- 
θήσεται καὶ πᾶν ὄρος καὶ βου- 
νὸς ταπεινωθήσεται, καὶ ἔσται 
τὰ σκολιὰ εἰς εὐθείας καὶ αἱ 
~ 9 e 4 ’ a 
τραχεῖαι εἰς ὁδοὺς λείας Kai 
ὄψεται πᾶσα σὰρξ τὸ σωτή- 
βιον τοῦ θεοῦ. 


Luke iv. 4. 
[Πέγραπται"ἢ ὅτι οὐκ ἐπ᾽ 
ἄρτῳ μόνῳ ζήσεται ὁ ἄνθρω- 
πος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ παντὶ ῥήματι 
θεοῦ. 


Luke iv. 8. 
[Γέγραπται Κύριον τὸν 
θεὸν σου προσκυνήσεις, καὶ αὖ- 

τῷ μόνῳ λατρεύσεις. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Luke iii. 4, 5, 6.—This is taken from the Seventy. Matthew 
and Mark cite only Isaiah xl. 3; but Luke adds the fourth and 
fifth verses also. In common with Matthew and Mark, he has 
αὑτοῦ for τοῦ Θεοῦ ἡμῶν. In the fourth and fifth he manifestly fol- 
lows the Seventy, leaving out the words (πάντα), (xa! ὀφθήσεται ἡ 
δόξα κυρίου), (ὅτι κύριος ἐλάλησε), and changing πεδία into ὁδοὺς λείας. 
The Alexandrine codex of the Septuagint has ὁδοὺς λείας like the 
evangelist. It is not easy to know the reason why the Seventy 
have τὸ σωτήριον τοῦ θεοῦ for WT, SS We render,” says Dr. H. 
Owen, “the Heb. pariter, together ; but they might render it 
σωτήριον αὑτοῦ, and, for the sake of perspicuity, Θεοῦ ; for whom we 
would save from imminent danger, we lay hold of, embrace, and 
‘unite to ourselves ; which is the idea conveyed by the root “W1. 
If this be not allowed, would it be too much to suppose that the 
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Is, xl. 8, 4, δ. Is, xl. 3, 4, 5. 
ses ΤΩ ND The voice of him that crieth 
ΤΠ UE T3792 i Pp mp in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
MDD Mya we THT sway of the Lord, make straight 
Bae Scena ratbee τ in the desert a high-way for our 
29) NON ΝΒ ΤΟΣ. ITH? God. Every valley shall be ex- 
Spy mn EU MIN “WI alted, and every mountain and 
: hill shall be made low : and the 
W299) ; myP2? BOT “wh? crooked shall be made straight, 
ven ὝΣΞ 99 ANT) WP Ὑ29 and the rough places plain. And 
: ᾿ 486 glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see 


it together. 
Deut. viii. 3. Deut. viii. 3. 
m7 20 Dra OY Nd Man doth not live by bread 


a 7 only, but by every word that 
2 ΜῈ 7 19 OTN proceedeth out of the mouth of 


;DINT ΠΤ MM the Lord doth man live. 


Deut. vi. 18. Deut. vi. 13. 
ΝῪΣ Prix ΓΝ Thou shalt fear the Lord thy 


God, and serve him. 


“ayn thin 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

word should be read YIM, jechido, unigenitum ejus, his only 
begotten? ‘The whole verse would then run in this manner: 
‘ The glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see His only begotten.’ And may not St. John be supposed to 
refer to it, when he says, ‘ We beheld His glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father,’ i. 14. But, after all, I rather 
suspect that the Hebrew copy, which the Seventy used, had Vw, 
and not YW. See Isaiah, chap. lii. 10, where the same pro- 
phecy occurs.” (The modes of quotation used by the evange- 
lical writers explained and vindicated. London 1789, 4to., pp. 
22, 23. 

Ἂς iv. 4.—This is according to the Seventy, whose words 
Luke abridges. See on Matthew iv. 4. 

Luke iv. 8.— See Matthew iv. 10, with which citation the pre- 


sent agrees. 
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(59.) Ps. xc. 11, 12. 

Ὅτι τοῖς ἀγγέλοις αὐτοῦ 
ἐντελεῖται περὶ σοῦ, τοῦ δια- 
gas σε ἐν πάσαις ταῖς ὁ- 
οἷς σου. ἐπὶ χειρῶν ἀροῦσί 
σε, μήποτε προσκόψης πρὸς 
λίθον τὸν πόδα σου. 


(60.) Deut. vi. 16. 
Οὐκ ἐκπειράσεις κύριον τὸν 
θεόν σον" 


(81. Is. Ixi. 1, 2. 

Πνεῦμα κυρίου ἐπ᾽ ἐμὲ, οὗ El- 
γεκεν ἔχρισέ με, εὐωγγελίσασ- 
θαι: πτωχοῖς ἀπέσταλκέ με, ia- 
σασθαι τοὺς συντετριμμένους 
τὴν καρδίαν, κηρῦξαι αἰχμαλώ- 
τοις ἄφεσιν, καὶ τυφλοῖς a ἀνά- 
βλεψιν, καλέσαι ἐνιαντὸν κυ- 
ρίον δεκτόν" 


(62.) Mal. iii. 1. 

᾿Ιδοὺ ἐξαποστέλλω Tov ἄγ- 
γελόν μον, καὶ ἐπιβλέψεται 
ὁδὸν πρὸ προσώπου μου" 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Luke iv. 10, 11. 

(Te [Peypamrat γὰρ ὅτι τοῖς 
ἀγγέλ οις αὐτοῦ ἐντελεῖται πε- 
ρὶ σοῦ, τοῦ διαφυλάξαι σε, καὶ 
ὅτι ἐπὶ χειρῶν ἀροῦσίν σε, μή 
ποτε προσκόψης πρὸς λίθον 
τὸν πόδα σου. 


Luke iv. 12. Oa No. 8.) 
{Εἴρηται Οὐκ ἐκπειράσεις 


κύριον τὸν θεόν σου. 


Luke iv. 18, 19. 

[Ἣν γεγραμμένον" ] Πνεῦμα 
κυρίου ἐπ’ ἐμέ" οὗ εἵνεκεν ἔχρισέν 
με εὐαγγελίσασθαι πτωχοῖς, 
ἀπέσταλκεν με [ἰάσασθαι τοὺς 
συντετριμμένους τὴν καρδίαν, 
κηρῦξαι αἰχμαλώτοις ἄφεσιν 
καὶ τυφλοῖς ἀνάβλεψιν, ἀπο- 
στεῖλαι τεθραυσμένους ἐ ἐν ἀφέ- 
wet, κηρῦξαι ἐνιαυτὸν κυρίον 
δεκτόν. 


Luke vii. 27. 
[Teyparra:.] ᾿Ιδοὺ ἀποσ- 
τέλλω τὸν ἄγγελόν μου πρὸ 
προσώπου σου, ὃς κατασκευάσει 
τὴν ὁδόν σου dum poo bev σου. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS, 


Luke iv. 10, 11. Compare with this passage Matt. iv.’ 6. 
Luke coincides with the Seventy more nearly than Matthew. 


Luke iv. 12.— This agrees exactly with the Greek version. 

Luke iv. 18, 19.—Here Luke follows the Seventy exactly as 
far as the words καὶ τυφλοῖς ἀνάβλεψιν. ᾿Ασποστεῦλαι redpauopivous ἐν 
ἀφέσει (to set at liberty them that are bruised), are not in the Sep- 
tuagint; but are added by the evangelist probably from Isaiah 
lviii. 6, where we read, ἀπόστελλε τεθραυσμένους ἐν adios. The last 
clause of the citation agrees with the Seventy, except that xa- 
Aico: 18 changed into’ χηρῦξα. The deviation from the Hebrew 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Ps. xci. 11, 12. 
Wom IW Ὁ 
a a a 
WN AAI] JANw OND 

: 2). 


Deut. vi. 16. 
DION ΤῊ ΤΣ wn Nd 


Is. Ixi. 1, 2. 

Ἂν τὺ ce OM 
Ὁ» WIAD ἮΝ Ai nun 
τα» wan? “ane 
DDN) ΤΙ pia Np? 
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Ps, xci. 11, 12. 

For he shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in 
all thy ways. They shall bear 
thee up in ther hands, lest thou 
dash thy foot against a stone. 


Deut. vi. 16. 
Ye shall not tempt the Lord 
your God. 


Is. Ixi. 1, 2. 

The Spirit of the Lord God 
ts upon me; because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek ; he hath 
sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to 


ἡ τῶ Np ΤῊΝ mpb the captives, and the opening 
:, Of the prison to them that are 
min? bound ; to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord. 
Mal. iii. 1. Mal. iii. 1. 
ΤΣ ΝΟ ΠΡ nn Behold, I will send my mes- 
ΝΣ ΤῊΣ senger, and he shall prepare the 
25} TT 


way before me. 


AatTs: 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

text is considerable. Instead of ““ the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound,” the Septuagint has, ‘‘ recovering of sight 
to the blind,” but the sense of these two clauses, being figu- 
rative, does not much differ. Griesbach excludes from the text 
the words Ἰάσασθαι τοὺς συντετριμμένους τὴν καρδίαν, and thus renders 
the citation less unlike the original ; Knapp and Lachmann have 
put them in hooks as not genuine. The Syriac and Vulgate 
versions have the supposititious words. 

Luke vii. 27. This agrees with Matthew xi. 10. ‘Both differ 
from the original and Greek version. 
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(63.) Is. vi. 9, &c. 
᾿Ακοῇ ἀκούσετε καὶ ov μὴ 
συνῆτε, καὶ βλέποντες βλέψε- 
τε καὶ οὐ μὴ ἴδητε. ἐπαχύνθη 
γὰρ ἡ καρδία τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου, 
καὶ τοῖς ὠσὶν αὐτῶν βαρέως 
ἤκουσαν, καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς 
ἐκάμμυσαν, μήποτε ἴδωσι τοῖς 
ὀφθαλμοῖς, καὶ τοῖς ὠσὶ ἀκού- 
σωσι, καὶ TH καρδίᾳ συνῶσι καὶ 
ἐπιστρέψωσι, καὶ ἰάσομαι αὖ- 
[4 
τούς. 
(64.) Deut. vi. ὅ ; Lev. xix. 18. 
Kai ἀγαπήσεις κύριον τὸν 
θεόν σου ἐξ ὅλης τῆς διανοίας 
σου, καὶ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς ψυχῆς σου, 
καὶ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς δυνάμεώς σου. 
Καὶ ἀγαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον 
σου ὡς σεαντόν" 


(65.) Exod: xx, 12, &c. 

Τίμα τὸν πατέρα σου καὶ 
τὴν μητέρα σου" --Οὐ μοιχεύ- 
σεις" οὐ κλέψεις" οὐ φονεύ- 
σεις οὐ ψευδομαρτυρήσεις" 


(66.) Is. lvi. 7, and Jer. vii. 11. 
Ὁ b 4 9 ἊΣ 
γὰρ οἶκός μου οἶκος προσ- 
ευχῆς κληθήσεται πᾶσι τοῖς ἔθ. 
Μὴ σπή ὧν ὁ 
veotv. Mn σπήλαιον ληστῶν ὁ 
οἶκός μον, οὗ ἐπικέκληται TO 
ὄνομά μου ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ ἐκεῖ ἐνώ- 
πίον ὑμῶν: 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Luke viii. 10. 
“Iva βλέποντες μὴ βλέπωσιν 
καὶ ἀκούοντες μὴ συνιῶσιν. 


Luke x. 27. 
᾿Αγαπήσεις κύριον τὸν θεόν 
σου ἐξ ὅλης τῆς καρδίας σου 
καὶ ἐν ὅλῃ τῇ ψυχῇ σου καὶ 
ἐν ὅλη τῇ ἰσχύϊ σου καὶ ἐν ὅλη 
τῇ διανοίᾳ σου, καὶ τὸν πλη- 
σίον σου ὡς σεαυτόν. 


Luke xviii. 20. 

[Τὰς ἐντολὰς οἶδας" Μὴ 
μοιχεύσης, μὴ φονεύσῃς, μὴ 
eae ah μὴ Ψευδ ομαρτυρήσηῃς, 
τίμα τὸν πατέρα σου καὶ τὴν 
μητέρα. 


Luke xix. 46. 

ΠῚ [Γέγραπται ὅτι ὁ οἶκός 
μου οἶκος “προσευχῆς ἐστιν" ὑ- 
μεῖς δὲ αὐτὸν ἐποιήσατε OTN. 
λαιον ληστῶν. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Luke viii. 10.—See Matthew xiii. 14, &c. 

Luke x. 27.—This is from the Greek, with some variation. 
Luke adds, ὅλης τῆς καρδίας σου; instead of δυνάμεως he has ἰσχύς; 
and the order of the clauses is changed. He has also omitted 
the second ἀγαπήσεις. According to our text also, the last three 
clauses have ἐν with the dative, instead of ἐξ with the genitive. 
Knapp retains the common reading. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Is. vi. 9. 


aA ON) yiow wow 


SIAN) IND NT 


Deut. vi. 5.— Lev. xix. 18. 
Tie AT ΠΝ pam 
05) Ὁ) a 

: ΤΊΝΌ 22) 
TE? WI? Im 
Ex. xx. 12, &c. 
NO ΓΝ PAN NY Td 
PSA ND SARA ND yan 
τὴ Ἢ AWA myn x 


Is. ἵν]. 7, and Jer. vii. 11. 
NIP TN, Ww. 5 
Oe ΓΙΌΣ ΠΈΡΙ 23) 
ΝΡ) ἫΝ TT MAT TT 

ee a 
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Is. vi. 9. 
Hear ye indeed, but under- 
stand not; and see ye indeed, but 
perceive not. 


Deut. vi. 5.—Lev. xix. 18, 
And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might. 
Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 


Ex. xx. 12, &c. 

Honour thy father and thy 
mother.—Thou shalt not kill. 
Thou shalt not commit adulte- 
ry. Thou shalt not steal. Thou 
shalt not bear false witness. 


Is. lvi. 7, and Jer. vii. 11. 

For mine house shall be called 
an house of prayer for all people. 
Is this house, which is called by 
my name, become a den of rob- 
bers in your eyes ? 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS, 

Luke xviii. 20.—This is taken from the Seventy. The evan- 
gelist puts the clauses in a different order, and uses μὴ with the 
subjunctive, for οὐ with the future. 

Luke xix. 46.—See on Matthew xxi. 13. 


3A 
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(67.) Ps. cxvii. 22, 23. 

Λίθον ὃν ἀπεδοκίμασαν οἱ 
οἰκοδομοῦντες, οὗτος ἐγενήθη 
εἰς κεφαλὴν “γωνίας. 


(68.) Deut. xxv. 5. 
᾿Εὰν de κατοικῶσιν ἀδελφοὶ 
, a Q 9 N \ 9 gy a 9 
ἐπὶ TO αὐτὸ, καὶ ἀποθανη εἷς ἐξ 
αὐτῶν, σπέρμα δὲ μὴ ἣ αὐτῷ, 
οὐκ ἔσται ἡ "γυνὴ τοῦ τεθνηκό- 
4 4 4 4 9 ῇ 4φΨ 
τος ἔξω ἀνδρὶ μὴ ἐγγίζοντι, ὁ 
4 8 “-ἤ 9 A 7, a 4 
ἀδελφὸς τοῦ ἀνδρὸς αὐτῆς εἰ- 
a 
σελεύσεται πρὸς αὐτὴν, καὶ 
λήψεται αὐτὴν ἑαντῷ γυναῖκα, 
καὶ συνοικήσει αὐτῆ. 


(69.) Ps, cix. 1. 

Kizrev ὁ κύριος τῷ κυρίῳ μου, 
κάθου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, ἕως ἂν 
θῶ τούς ἐχθρούς σου ὑποπόδιον 
τῶν ποδῶν σου. 


(70.) Is, liii. 12. 
Kai ev τοῖς ἀνόμοις ἐλογίσθη" 


(71.) Ps. xxx. 6. 
Eis χεῖράς σου παραθήσο- 
μαι τὸ πνεῦμά μου. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Luke xx. 17. 

[Τί οὖν ἐστὶν τὸ γεγραμμέ- 
νον τοῦτο 3] Δίθον ὃν ἀπεδο- 
κίμασαν οἱ οἰκοδομοῦντες, οὖ- 

3 ’ 4 a ld 
Tos ἐγενήθη εἰς κεφαλὴν “γωνίας. 


Luke xx. 28. 

[Μωυσῆς ἔγραψεν ἡμῖν. 
97 9 ‘ 9 ’ Α 
ἐάν τινος ἀδελφὸς ἀποθανῃ ἔχ- 
wy γυναῖκα, καὶ οὗτος ἄτεκνος 
ἣ, ἵνα λάβη ὁ ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ 
τὴν “γυναῖκα καὶ ἐξαναστήση 

[2 ΄-.ἵὄ 9 ~ 9 ΄Ὁ, 
σπέρμα τῷ ἀδελφῷ αὐτοῦ. 


Luke xx. 42, 43. 
[Δαυεὶδ λέγει ἐν βίβλῳ τῶν 
ψαλμῶν. Εὐἶπεν κύριος τῷ 
’ ’ 4 ~ 
κυρίῳ μον. Κάθου ἐκ δεξιῶν 
μου ἕως ἂν θῶ τοὺς ἐχθρούς σον 
ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν TOU 


Luke xxii. 87. 
[Τοῦτο τὸ “γεγραμμένον δεῖ 
τελεσθῆναι. ὃτι καὶ μετὰ 
ἀνόμων ἐλογίσθη. 


Luke. xxiii. 46. 
Eis χεῖράς cov παρατίθεμαι 
TO πνεῦμα μου. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Luke xx. 17.—This coincides verbatim with the Greek. 
-Luke xx. 28.—See on Matthew xxii. 24. 
Luke xx. 42, 43.—This citation closely agrees with the Seventy. 


Luke xxii. 37. 
Luke xxiii. 46. 


This agrees with Mark xv. 28. 
Verbatim from the Seventy, according to 


the received text, which is followed by Knapp; but Lachmann 
puts the present tense of the verb. 
The three evangelists, over whose citations we have now gone, 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


: Ps. oxviii. 22. 
muy OND ND TaN 
: 795 WN 


Deut. xxv. 5. 
rm rrr OTIN Ww?” *D 


"NO ὉΤΥΝ 1) OND INN 
mm Ne AWN ΤΠ 
Ty Na) Ay Ἢ wr? 

rman myn 15. rrp 


Ps. cx. 1. 
‘JD? IW IND TT oN: 
oT ΞΝ WNT WY 
ἜΣ, 
Is. 111}. 12. 


Me) DyeS- ny 


- 


Ps, xxxi. 6. 
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Ps. exviii. 22. 
The stone which the build- 
ers refused is become the head 
stone of the corner. 


Deut. xxv. 5. 

If brethren dwell together, 
and one of them die and have 
no child, the wife of the dead 
shall not marry without unto a 
stranger : her husband’s brother 
shall go in unto her, and take 
her to him to wife, and perform 
the duty of an husband’s bro- 
ther unto her. 


Ps. cx. 1. 

The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand, un- 
til I make thine enemies thy 
footstool. 


Is. li. 12. 
And he was numbered with 
the transgressors. 


Ps. xxxi. 5. 
Into thine hand I commit my 
spirit. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


have so much in common, that it may be useful to compare them. 
The general character of Matthew's quotations from the Old 
Testament is freeness, an absence of literal adherence to the 
words of the original. He follows the Greek in preference to 
the Hebrew. Indeed in all passages, except the Messianic, there 
is an uniform accordance with this translation. In the Messianic, 
the original is more closely followed. We do not feel inclined 
to adopt the theory of Credner, who, in his Beitrige, has ex- 
amined at t length the quotations occurring in Matthew’s 
gospel, vith a view to ascertain their bearing on the original 
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(72.) Is, xl. 3. 
᾿ Φωνὴ βοῶντος ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, 
ἑτοιμάσατε τὴν ὁδὸν κυρίου, 
εὐθείας ποιεῖτε τὰς τρίβους τοῦ 
θεοῦ ἡμῶν. 
(78.) Ps, Ixviii. 10. 
Ὃ ζῆλος τοῦ οἴκον σου κα- 


τέφαγέ με" 


(74.) Ps. lxxvii. 24. 
Kai ἄρτον οὐρανοῦ ἔδωκεν 
αὐτοῖς. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW, 


John i. 23. 

[[Ka6ws εἶπεν Hoatas ὁ προ- 
φήτης ἢ Φωνὴ βοῶντος ἐν τῇ 
ἐρήμῳ, εὐθύνατε τὴν ὁδὸν κυ- 
ρίου. 

John ii. 17. 
[Πεγραμμένον ἐστίν" Ὁ 
ζῆλος τοῦ οἴκον σου καταφά- 
γεταί με. 
John vi. 31. 
By ag? ἐστιν "γεγραμμένον" 


prov ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ ἔδωκεν 
αὐτοῖς φαγεῖν. 
John vi. 45. 
[ Bore γεγραμμένον ἐν τοῖς 
προ ἤταις"} αἱ ἔσονται πάν- 
τες διδακτοι θεοῦ. 


(75.) Is. liv. 18. 
Kai πάντας τοὺς viovs σου 
διδακτοὺς θεοῦ" 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

language of the work. The conclusion at which he arrives is, 
that the apostle every where follows the Greek version, but, ac- 
cording to a text, which, in Messianic passages, and in them 
only, Fad been collated with the Hebrew, and also in some places, 
according to Gesenius, with an ancient Targum, and altered in 
conformity to such documents. The assumption of an alteration 
so systematic in the text of the Septuagint, and existing solely in 
a certain class of passages, rests on no good foundation. It has 
too much the ΑΝ anders of an expedient for the purpose of helping 
out a particular hypothesis. It is better to say, that, in Messianic 
places, the Hebrew is followed in preference to the Greek. 

Mark seems to have usually taken his quotations from the Old 
Testament, not independently, but with regard to Matthew. 
Whether he followed Luke in various instances, is liable to 
doubt, because it is probable that he wrote after Luke. One 
thing is obvious, that he occasionally supplies from the Seventy 
clauses and words which are wanting in the other gospels, and 
thus makes the citation to correspond more exactly with the 
Greek version. The most remarkable thing in his quotations, is 
the omission, in one instance, of an addition found in Matthew 
xxvi. 31; though in the rest of the passage he agrees with the 
apostle in opposition to the Hebrew and Greek. 
. Luke appears to quote invariably from the Seventy. In doing 
so, he frequently gives the general meaning of a passage, without 
abiding by the words. Often too, he presents the citation in its 
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Is. xl. 3. Is. xl. 3. ᾿ 
JIT Wa Tawa Nap Sip The voice of him that crieth 
ek ae in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
ΠΡΟ ΠῚ Vw. mT way of the Lord, e straight 
᾿ ᾿ ᾿ in the desert a high-way for our 
SAN? God. | 


Ps, Ixix. 10. Ps. lxix. 10. 

‘NIN VI ΠΝ 3 For the zeal of thine house 
ἐμὰ 2... — * hath eaten me up. 

Ps. Ixxviii, 24. Ps. Ixxvili. 24. 

2402 1) Dw And had given them of the 
. corn of heaven. 
Is. liv. 13. Is. liv. 13. 

mp 95 Ἴ23 9D) And all thy children shall be 


taught of the Lord. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
full extent, where the others have only a part. Sometimes he 
mixes together different passages. 

It is observable, that the citations of the evangelists harmonise 
with one another, not only when they are made directly from 
the Seventy, but also where they have regard to the Hebrew 
and Greek together, and where there has been abridgment, addi- 
tion, or omission, according to the purposes of the writers. It 
is pretty evident, that Matthew wrote first; and that he had not 
seen the inspired narratives of Mark and Luke. On the other 
hand, it is equally apparent, that the two latter had regard to 
Matthew’s citations. Thus they supply clauses which he had 
omitted; and Luke even adds several verses to a citation made 
by Matthew. Both the agreement of their quotations with those 
of Matthew, and the nature of the deviations show, that they 
had an eye to his gospel. In the Acts οὗ the Apostles, written 
by Luke, there is a much more copious use of the Old Testa- 
ment than in his gospel. 

John i. 23.—Here the apostle follows the Seventy, but changes 
ἐτοιμάσατε into εὐθύνατε. 

John ii. 17.—This is from the Seventy, who have κατέφαγε 
for χαταφάγεται. 

John vi. 31.—Doepke affirms that this quotation is from Exo- 
dus xvi. 15. More probably, however, it is taken from Psalm 
Ixxvil, 24. The words nearly agree with the Greek. 

John vi. 45.—The Septuagint connects this clause with the 
preceding verses, in the accusative. The apostle, however, rather 
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(76.) 


(77.) Deut. xix. 15. 
4 a td ἢ o 
Ei στόματος δύο μαρτύ- 
ρων, καὶ ἐπὶ στόματος τριῶν 
μαρτύρων, στήσεται πᾶν ῥῆμα. 


(78. Ρε Ixxxi. 6. 
᾿Εγὼ εἶπα, θεοί ἐστε" 


(79.) Zech, ix. 9. 

Χαῖρε σφόδρα θύγατερ Σιὼν, 
κήρυσσε θύγατερ ᾿Ϊερουσαλήμ: 
ἰδοὺ ὁ βασιλεὺς ἔρχεταί σοι 
δίκαιος καὶ σώζων, αὐτὸς πραΐῦς, 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


John vii. 38, 

‘O πιστεύων εἰς ἐμὲ, [καθὼς 
εἶπεν ἡ γραφὴ, ποταμοὶ ἐκ τῆς 
κοιλίας αὐτοῦ ῥεύσουσιν ὕδατος 
ζῶντος. 

John viii. 17. 
Ev τῷ νόμῳ δὲ τῷ ὑμετέρῳ 
γέγραπται"ἢ ὅτι δύο ἀνθρώ- 
Tov ἡ μαρτυρία ἀληθής ἐστιν. 


John x. 84. 

[Οὐκ ἔστιν γεγραμμένον ev 
τῷ νόμῳ ὑμῶν" ὅτε ἐγὼ εἷ- 
πον θεοί ἐστε; 

John xii. 14, 1ὅ. 
oe ἐστιν Ὑεγραμμένον" 

ἡ φοβοῦ, θύγατηρ Σιών" ἰδοὺ 
ὁ βασιλεύς σου ἔρχεται καθή- 
μενος ἐπὶ πῶλον ὄνου. 


καὶ ἐπιβεβηκὼς ἐπὶ ὑποζύγιον 
καὶ πῶλον νέον. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
follows the Hebrew, which has, “ all thy children shall be the 
taught of Jehovah.” 

John vii. 38.._These words are not found in the Old Testa- 
ment, and therefore some have connected καθὼς εἶπεν ἡ γραφὴ with 
ὁ σιστεύων sic ἐμέ. In this way, Erasmus seems to have construed 
the place: quit in me credit ut Scriptura monet. Thus the 
phrase σοταμοὶ x. τ. A. is not referred to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. Others think, that the passage in question was taken 
from an apocryphal book now lost. Rejecting both opinions, 
most commentators suppose, that the original should be sought 
in various places, such as, Isaiah xliv. 3; lv. 1; lviii. 11; Zech. 
xiv. 8; xiii. 1. These texts contain expressions somewhat si- 
milar, but yet partly unlike the words of the apostle. The 
formula χαθὼς εἶπεν ἡ γραφὴ does not necessarily imply that one 
passage is formally cited. The general tenor of various places 
may be prefaced by such a formula. The circumstance to which 
the passage alludes is the influences of the Holy Spirit, which 
they who believe in Christ should receive. These influences 
are compared to water, inasmuch as they are refreshing, satisfy- 
ing, salutary, cleansing, and diffusive. The believer has in him 
an abundant supply, that pervades and fills the whole man. 
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Deut. xix. 16. Deut. xix. 15. 


by In OMY ἢ Dn by At the out Ἢ Aan 
f ae es, or at the mouth of three wit- 
‘27 Dp? OTD ww wicssens shall the matter be esta- 


blished. 
Pa. Ixxxii. 6. Ps. Ixxxii. 6. 
DAN OTN ΤΩΝ IN I have said, Ye are gods. 
Zech. ix. 9. Zech. ix. 9. 
2 93 oe 
sat we Tho 5) Rejoice greatly, O daughter 
eae ΤᾺ “ ὌΧ Ψ(ΗΝ of Zion; Ἧπ O daughter of 


Nia) 279 TIT ὈΟΘΥ ΓΞ Jerusalem: behold, thy King 
¢ cometh unto thee: he is just 
a2) ἊΨ NT yen ΡΣ 7 and having salvation ; loeelys and 


‘ MIAN ΣΙ yor) ory ridin upon ἈΠ ass, and upon a 
Do eS τὰ = ~~ colt the foal of an ass. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
There are various parts of the Old Testament which speak in 
similar language of the Spirit applying to the soul the truth con- 
cerning the Messiah, and thus relieving its anxious cravings 
after happiness. The prophets, in predicting under a former 
economy the Saviour’s advent and reign, alluded to the peace of 
his true subjects—their abundant comfort—and the never-fail- 
ing spring of eternal life which shoyld be in them, and abound. 
From Messiah come all the blessings which satisfy the thirsty 
souls of his people ; while the living streams of His grace, drawn 
from the Living Fountain, flow forth from them again in fructi- 
fying plenty upon the barren world. They contribute not only 
to thet own comfort and edification, but to the true benefit of 
others. Our Lord, therefore, may be supposed to allude, in ge- 
neral and metaphorical language, to such places as Isaiah lv. 1; 
lviii. 11; xliv. 3; Joel ii. 28, &e. 

John viii. 17.—Here the general meaning is given, not the 
words. 

John x. 34.—-This is obviously from the Seventy. 

John xii. 15.—This citation gives the sense of the original 
passage, but deviates widely from the Septuagint. See on Matth, 


xxi. ὃ. 
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(80.) Is, lili. 1. 

Κύριε τίς ἐπίστευσε τῇ ἀκοῇ 
ἡμῶν; καὶ ὁ βραχίων κυρίου τίνι 
ἀπεκαλύφθη ; 


(81.) Is. vi. 10. 

᾿Επαχύνθη γὰρ ἡ καρδία τοῦ 
λαοῦ τούτου, καὶ τοῖς ὠσὶν au- 
τῶν βαρέως ἢ ἤκουσαν, καὶ τοὺς 
ὀφθαλμοὺς € ἐκάμμυσαν, μήποτε 
ἴδωσι: τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς, καὶ τοῖς 
ὠσὶ ἀκούσωσι, καὶ τῆ καρδίᾳ 
συνῶσι καὶ ἐπιστρέψωσι, καὶ 
ἰάσομαι αὐτούς. 


(82.) Ps. x1.°10. 
Ὁ ἐσθίων ἄρτους μου ἐμεγά- 
λυνεν ἐπ᾽ ἐμὲ πτερνισμόν. 


(83.) Ps. cviii. 3. 


Kai ἐπολέμησάν με δωρεαν. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


John xii. 38. 
[να ὁ λόγος ᾿Ησαΐου τοῦ 
προφήτου πληρωθῇ, ὃ ὃν εἶπεν Ἵ 
ὕριε, τίς ἐπίστευσεν τῇ ἀκοῇ 
ἡμῶν: ; καὶ ὁ βραχίων κυρίου 
τίνι ἀπεκαλύφθη 5 


John xii. 40. 

[Εἶπεν ᾿Ησαΐας"] Τετύφλω- 
κεν αὐτῶν τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς, καὶ 
πεπώρωκεν αὐτῶν τὴν καρδίαν, 
ἵνα μὴ ἴδωσιν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς 
καὶ νοήσωσιν τῇ καρδίᾳ καὶ 
στραφῶσιν καὶ ἰάσομαι αὐτούς. 


John xiii. 18. 

[νὰ ἡ Ὑραφὴ πληρωθῃ: 
Ὁ τρώγων mer’ ἐμοῦ τὸν ἄρ- 
τον, ἐπῇρεν ἐπ᾽ ἐμὲ τὴν πτέρ- 
ναν αὐτοῦ. 


John xv. 25. 
[lve πληρωθῇ ὁ λόγος ὁ ἐν 
τῷ νόμῳ αὐτῶν γεγραμμένος" 
ὅτι ἐμίσησαν με δωρεάν. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


John xii. 38.—This is exactly agreeable to the Septuagint, 


which inserts κύριε, where there is no correspondent word in He- 


brew. 


John xii. 40.—This passage is quoted in other parts of the 


New Testament, but not in the same way as here. 


It is not 


easy to say whether the apostle followed the Septuagint or He- 


brew ; rather does he seem to have followed neither. 


His words 


differ from both. They present the sense of the original passage 
in a form somewhat abridged, but very energetic. 
John xiii. 18.—This citation is from the Hebrew, rather than 


the Septuagint. 
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Is. 111}. 1. 
yp Προ) ΤΌΝ Ὁ 
S22) ΟΝ mM 


Is. vi. 10. 
Ma AT OYT 32 ype 
AYN ΘΠ YPN Tad 
er a Υ2.5 
τ NBT ὩΨῚ Ὁ) 


Ps, xli. 10. 
Spy Ἦν OMT wo? DIN 


Ps, cix. 3. (Comp. Ps, xxxv. 19.) 


~ 8. lin. 1. 
Who hath believed our re- 
port? and to whom is the arm 
of the Lord revealed ? 


Is. vi. 10. 


Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heavy, 
and shut their eyes; lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand 
with their heart, and convert, 
and be healed. 


Ps. xli. 9. 
Mine own familiar friend which 
did eat of my bread, hath lifted 
up hss heel against me. 


Ps. cix. 3. 


And fought against me with- 
out a cause. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

John xv. 25.—It is difficult to determine whether this be from 
Psalm cviii. 3, where we find ἐπσυλέμησάν με δωρεὰν ; or from Psalm 
xxxiv. 19, where we have οἱ μισοῦντές μὲ δωρεάν; or from Psalm 
Ixviii. 4, where the same words occur. Surenhusius regards the 
citation as made up of the two last passages. Doepke refers it 
to Psalm xxxiv. 19; Knapp to Psalm Ixviii. 4. It matters little 
whether it be referred to either or to both. Perhaps it is better 
to look for the original in Psalm cviii. 3. 


3 B 
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(84.) Ps. xxi, 19. 
Διεμερίσαντο τὰ ἱμάτιά μου 
ἑαντοῖς, καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν ἱματισμόν 
# ~ 
μου ἔβαλον κλῆρον. 


(85.) Ex. xii. 46. 
Καὶ ὀστοῦν ov συντρίψετε 
ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ. 


(86.) Zech. xii. 10. 


Kai ἐπιβλέψονται πρὸς μὲ; 


ἀνθ᾽ ὧν κατωρχήσαντο" 


(87.) Ps. lxviii. 26. 

Γενηθήτω ἡ ἔπαυλις αὐτῶν 
ἡρημωμένη, καὶ ἐν τοῖς σκηνώ- 
μασιν αὐτῶν μὴ ἔστω ὁ κατοι- 
κῶν. 


(88.) Ps. cviii. 8. 
Καὶ τὴν ἐπισκοπὴν αὐτοῦ 
λάβοι ἕτερος. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


John xix. 24. 
[lea ἡ γραφὴ πληρωθῇ: 
ἐμερίσαντο τὰ ἱμάτιά μου 
ἑαντοῖς, καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν ἱματισμόν 
μου ἔβαλον κλῆρον. 


John xix. 36. 
[Ἵνα ἡ γραφὴ πληρωθῇ: Οσ- 
τοῦν οὐ συντριβήσεται ἁντοῦ. 
John xix. 37. 
[Ἑτέρα γραφὴ Aérvyer] “O- 
Ψονται eis ὃν ἐξεκέντησαν. 
Acts i. 20. 
(Teyparra yap ev βίβλῳ 
ψαλμῶν" Τενηθήτω ἡ ἔπαυ- 
λις αὐτοῦ ἔρημος, καὶ μὴ ἔστω 
ὁ κατοικῶν ἐν αὐτῆ" 


Acts i. 20. 
[Kai] Τὴν ἐπισκοπὴν av- 
τοῦ λάβετο ἕτερος. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
John xix. 24.—-This is exactly from the Septuagint, which 


translates the Hebrew literally. 


John xix. 36.—This is from Exodus xii. 46, or from Num- 


bers ix. 12, both of which refer to the same thing. The words 
agree more nearly with the latter. Others, with less bce | 
refer the p e to Psalm xxxiii. 21. So Dr. H. Owen. If 
Exodus xii. 46 be the original, the apostle follows the Hebrew 
more closely than the Septuagint. 

John xix. 37.—It is certain that the citation before us was not 
taken from the Greek, because the difference is marked. It ex- 
actly agrees with the Hebrew, except that it has the third person 
instead of the first (upon him, instead of upon me.) Some have 
supposed, therefore, that the original reading of the Hebrew text 
was YON not ὮΝ, especially as a number of MSS. actually ex- 
hibit the former. Hence Newcome, in his translation of Zech- 
ariah, adopting WN, reads him. So also Owen and others. But 
we are inclined to regard the present reading as correct; espe- 
pecially since Aquila and Theodotion agree with it. Besides, 
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Ps. xxii. 19. Ps. xxii. 18. 


Oe OR ecg ne we ce 
:τι 5 
: ΣΎ 19» wha my vesture. 


Ex. xii. 46. Ex. xii. 46. 
¢§9-;9a0N7-NS Dy ‘Neither shall ye break a bone 
ae “"? thereof. 
Zech. xii. 30. Zech. xii. 10. 
TPT" TW ΠΝ ox wom And they shall look upon me 


whom they have pierced. 


Ps, Ixix. 26. Ps, Ixix. 25. 


OMoaND novos ὉΠ “ΠΡ. Let their habitation be deso- 
eee ΠῺΣ στ τ Σ᾿ Ἰβία; and let none dwell in their 
’ aw TP ON tents. 


Ps. εἶχ. 8. Ps. εἶχ. 8. 
SIN Ti INP Let another take his office. 
oo @ -ςὈἨ V3 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
there is no discrepancy between the use of the first and third 
persons in the present case, if we attend to the speaker. In the 
prophet, the Messiah himself speaks ; whereas the apostle speaks 
of him. It is not easy to make sense of the Septuagint render- 
ing. The literal meaning of it is, ‘ they shall look at me, in- 
stead of the things concerning which (or against which) they 
have contemptuously danced (or rejoiced.)” Dépke conjectures 
that the translator reads 11)" instead of 1997. 

The apostle John, in his quotations, differs considerably from 
the other evangelists. He has fewer passages; and such as are 
usually different from those found in the rest. Had he used 
the so-called Urevangelium or Protevangelium of his time, in 
which the texts of the Hebrew original and the Septuagint ver- 
sion had been already blended together, as Credner assumes of 
him and Matthew, the citations of both must have resembled one 
another, whereas they are not a little unlike. (See Credner’s 
Beitrige zur Einleitung in das Neue Testament, p. 312 et seq.) 

Acts i. 20.—This passage, as here exhibited, accords more 
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(89.) Joel ii. 28, &c. 
A a “~ 4 
Καὶ ἔσται μετὰ ταῦτα, καὶ 
~ 9 4 ~ ‘4 , 
ἐκχεῶ ἀπὸ TOU πνεύματός μου 
~ [2 4 
ἐπὶ πᾶσαν σάρκα, καὶ προφη- 
[2 ~ 
τεύσουσιν Of Viol ὑμῶν, Kal αἱ 
~ A 
θυγατέρες ὑμῶν, Kat οἱ πρεσ- 
[4 “A 
βύτεροι ὑμῶν ἐνύπνια ἐνυπνιασ.-. 
4 “A 
θήσονται, Kal οἱ νεανίσκοι ὑμῶν 
ς v » ΝΗῚ 4 
ὁράσεις ὄψονται. Kai ἐπὶ τοὺς 
9 4 
δούλους μου καὶ ἐπὶ τὰς δούλας 
φ a a [2 ~ 
ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ἐκείναις ἐκχεῶ 
4 4 “~ ἢ 4 ᾿ a 
ἀπὸ TOU πνεύματος μου. καὶ 
δώσω τέρατα ἐν οὐρανῷ, καὶ 
4 ~ ~ >) ~ 
ἐπὶ τῆς "γῆς αἷμα καὶ πῦρ καὶ 
4 “A @ 
ἀτμίδα καπνοῦ, ὁ ἥλιος pen 
id 
ταστραφήσεται εἰς σκότος, καὶ 
e ’ 9 a 4 a 
ἡ σελήνη εἰς αἷμα, πρὶν ἐλθεῖν 
4 4 ? A ὔ 
τὴν ἥμεραν κυρίου τὴν μεγάλην, 
Α ΄- 4 » Κι 
καὶ ἐπιφανῆ. καὶ ἔσται πᾶς, 
“A 9 4 
ὃς ἂν ἐπικαλέσηται τὸ ὄνομα 
[ 
κυρίου, σωθήσεται" 


(90.) Ps. xv. 8, δια. 
Προωρώμην τὸν κύριον ἐνώ- 
πιόν μου διαπαντὸς, ὅτι ἐκ δε- 
ξιῶν μου ἐστὶν ἵνα μὴ σαλευθῶ. 
διὰ τοῦτο ἠυφράνθη ἡ καρδία 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Acts ii. 17, &c. 
4 4 [4 ΑἉ “~ 
[Τὸ εἰρημένον διὰ τοῦ προ. 
τ 4 e , »* 4 
φήτου ἸΙωήλ"} Kai ἔσται ἐν 
a Ld la 
ταῖς ἐσχάταις ἡμέραις, λέγει 
Α “A 4 ~ 4 
ὁ θεὸς, ἐκχεῶ ἀπὸ TOU πνεύμα- 
~ ὔ a 
TOS μου ἐπὶ πᾶσαν σάρκα, Kai 
προφητεύσουσιν οἱ υἱοὶ ὑμῶν 
A « ’ <n 4 ς 
καὶ αἱ θυγατέρες ὑμῶν, καὶ οἱ 
n~ [2 
νεανίσκοι ὑμῶν ὁράσεις ὄψον- 
ται, καὶ οἱ πρεσβύτεροι ὑμῶν 
4 
ἐνυπνίοις ἐνυπνιασθήσονται" Kai 
4 a qo 4 
γε ἐπὶ τοὺς δούλους μου καὶ ἐπὶ 
Ά a 
τὰς δούλας μου ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις 
~ 9 4 σι 
ἐκείναις ἐκχεῶ ἀπὸ τοῦ πνεύμα- 
4 
TOS μου, καὶ προφητεύσουσιν. 
Α "σι ~ 
Kai δώσω τέρατα ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ 
» ry ~ ~ 
ἄνω, Kal σημεῖα ἐπὶ τῆς yns 
[2 ~ 
κάτω, αἷμα καὶ πῦρ καὶ ἀτμίδα 
καπνοῦ. ὁ ἥλιος μεταστρα- 
4 
φήσεται εἰς σκότος, καὶ ἡ σε- 
ὔ 4 κυ 4 a 4 
λήνη εἰς αἷμα, “πρὶν ἐλθεῖν τὴν 
a 
ἥμεραν κυρίου THY μεγαλην Kat 
4 ~ ~ a 
ἐπιφανῆ. καὶ ἔσται, was ὃς 
<A A 
dv ἐπικαλέσηται TO ὄνομα κυ- 
‘ 
ρίου σωθήσεται. 


Acts ii. 25, &c. 
[Δανεὶδ γὰρ λέγει εἰς av- 
[2 eo 4 v 
τὸν" Προορώμην τὸν κύριον 
ἐνώπιόν μου διὰ παντός" ὅτι ἐκ 
δεξιῶν μου ἐστὶν, ἵνα μὴ σαλευ- 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

nearly with the Hebrew than the Septuagint, although that ver- 
sion has given the sense correctly. Luke differs from both in 
applying to an individual what is expressed in the plural. The 
last clause is from the Seventy (Psalm cviii. 8), who agree with 


the Hebrew. 


Acts ii. 17, &c.—In this long citation, there are few de- 
viations from the words of the Septuagint, and those unim- 


portant. 


The Greek version is an exact translation of the He- 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Joel iii. 1, &c. 
“ny PEON TN AM 
wan Wary ΤΡῚ 
Poy OPM OM OPA 


ΓΝ oN. pao 
“OM OMIYAN OY ὍΣ) ND 
maT Oa γΓύπεϑη 
ANN TMT AN PUN 


DT IND ona opin 
wow wy nino wy 


a 


oy mn yy yr 
tay mim oo NID 1B) 
NOP Wa OD TT ETM 

55) mT ὍΣΣ 


Ps. xvi. 8, &c. 
Ten ΤΣ TP NW 
12: ΟΝ 3 ON 2 
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Joel ii. 28, ἂς. 

And it shall come to pass af- 
terward, ¢hat I will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh; and your 
sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, your old men shaJ 
dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions: And also upon 
the servants and upon the hand- 
maids in those days will I pour 
out my spirit. And I will shew 
wonders in the heavens and in 
the earth, blood, and fire, and 
pillars of smoke. The sun shall 
be turned into darkness, and the 
moon into blood, before the great 
and the terrible day of the Lord 
come. And it shall come to pass, 
that whosoever shall call on the 
name of the Lord shall be de- 


livered. 


Ps. xvi. 8, &c. 
I have set the Lord always 


before me: because he ts at my 


right hand, I shall not be mov- 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
brew, and the departures of the evangelist from the Septuagint, 


are therefore departures from the Hebrew also. 
ταῦτα of the Septuagint, Luke has ἐν ταῖς ἐσχάταις ἡμέραις. 


For the μετὰ 
In 


the latter part of the 17th verse the order is reversed. At the 
conclusion of the 18th verse, καὶ προφητεύσουσιν is added. For ἐν 
οὐρανῷ of the Septuagint, Luke has ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ ἄνω. For καὶ 
ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς (Septuagint), Luke has καὶ σημεῖχ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς κάτω. 
Acts ii. 25-28.—This agrees verbatim with the Septuagint. 
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μου, Kai ἠγαλλιάσατο ἡ yAwo- 
σά μου, ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἡ σάρξ μου 
4 9 9 , @ 

κατασκηνώσει ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι. ὅτι 
οὐκ ἐγκαταλείψεις τὴν ψυχήν 

4 Μ 4 ἊΝ “ 4 
μου εἰς ἄδην, οὐδὲ δώσεις τὸν 
a , 4 a 4 9 
ὅσιόν σου ἰδεῖν διαφθοραν. ἐγ- 
νώρισάς μοι ὁδοὺς ζωῆς, πλη- 
ρώσεις με εὐφροσύνης μετὰ τοῦ 
προσώπου σου" 


(91.) Ps. cix. I. 
> er ζω v 
Εἶπεν δ᾽ κύριος τῷ κυρίῳ μου, 
’ ““" a 
κάθου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, ἕως av θῶ 
τοὺς ἐχθρούς σου ὑποπόδιον 
τῶν ποδῶν σου. 


(92.) Deut. xviii. 15, 19. 
ζω 4 ~ 
Προφήτην ἐκ τῶν ἀδελφῶν 
[2 
σου, ὡς ἐμὲ, ἀναστήσει σοι κύ- 
΄“ 9 
ptos ὁ θεός σου" αὐτοῦ ἀκούσεσ- 
λον a oN 
Ge, Καὶ 6 ἄνθρωπος os ἐὰν 
4 9 as @ “A ’ ε 
μὴ ἀκούση ὅσα av λαλήση O 
~ ~ ’ 
προφήτης ἐκεῖνος ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνο- 
9 
ματί μου, ἐγὼ ἐκδικήσω ἐξ av- 
τοῦ. 


(93.) Gen. xxii. 18. 
Kai ἐνευλογηθήσονται ἐν τῷ 
σπέρματί σου πάντα τὰ ἔθνη 


τῆς γῆς" 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


θῶ, διὰ τοῦτο ηὐφράνθη ἡ 
καρδία μου καὶ ἠγαλλιάσατο 
ἡ γλῶσσά μου, ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἡ 
σάρξ μου κατασκηνώσει ἐπ᾽ ἐλ- 
g @ 9 9 [2 4 
πίοι, ὅτι οὐκ ἐγκαταλείψεις τὴν 
ψυχήν μου εἰς “Atdny οὐδὲ δώ- 
A 4 [4 4 ~ 

σεις τὸν ὅσιόν σου ἰδεῖν διαφ- 
θοράν. ἐγνώρισάς μοι ὁδοὺς 
ζωῆς, πληρώσεις με ἐνφροσύνης 
μετὰ τοῦ προσώπου σου. 


Acts ii. 34, 35. 

[Aaveid λέγει. Εἰἷπεν 6 κύ- 
ριος τῷ κυρίῳ pour Κάθου ἐκ 
δεξιῶν μου ἕως dv θῶ τοὺς ἐχ- 
θρούς σου ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν 
σου. 

Acts iii. 22, 23. 

[Μωυσῆς μὲν εἶπεν] ὅτι 
προφήτην ὑμῖν ἀναστήσει κύ- 
ρίος ὁ θεὸς ὑμῶν ἐκ τῶν ἀδελ.- 
Pav ὑμῶν, ὡς ἐμέ" αὐτοῦ ἀκού- 
σεσθε κατὰ πάντα ὅσα αν 
λαλήσῃ πρὸς ὑμᾶς. ἔσται δὲ, 
πᾶσα ψυχὴ ἥτις av μὴ ἀκούση 
τοῦ προφήτου ἐκείνου, ἐξολε- 
θρευθήσεται ἐκ τοῦ λαοῦ. 


Acts iii. 25. 

[Aéyor πρὸς “ABpaapu-] 
Kai ἐν τῷ σπέρματί cov ἐνευ- 
λογηθήσονται πᾶσαι αἱ πα- 
τριαὶ τῆς γῆς. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


Acts ii. 34, 35.—See Matthew xxii. 44. 
Acts iii, 22, 23.—The first part of this citation seems to be 


taken from the Greek version, though not verbatim. 


Instead 


of σοι, Luke has ὑμῦ ----ἃ change necessary in the circumstances 


in which the words were spoken by Peter. 


So also ὑμῶν for σου. 


The words xara πάντα ὅσα ἄν λαλήσῃ σρὸος ὑμᾶς, are neither in the 


Hebrew nor the Seventy. 


It is probable that the historian or 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 
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Deut. xviii. 15, 19. 
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ed. Therefore my heart is glad, 
and my glory rejoiceth: my 
flesh also shall rest in hope. For 
thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell; neither wilt thou suffer 
thine Holy One to see corrup- 
tion. Thou wilt shew me the 
path of life: in thy presence ἐδ 
fulness of joy. 


Ps. ex. 1. 

The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand, un- 
til I make thine enemies thy 
footstool. 


Deut. xviii. 15, 19. 

The Lord thy God will raise 
up unto thee a Prophet from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me; unto him ye shall 
hearken. And it shall come to 
pass, that whosoever shall not 
hearken unto my words which 
he shall speak in my name, I 


will require ἐξ of him. 


Gen. xxii. 18. 


And in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


apostle took the first words of Deuteronomy xviii. 16, viz. xara 
wévra ὅσα, and connected them with ὅσα ἂν λαλήσῃ in the middle 
of the 19th verse of Deuteronomy xviii, and then added πρὸς 
ὑμᾶς. In the citation of the 19th verse, Luke wholly departs 
from the Greek, nor does he adhere to the Hebrew. He has 
given the meaning in an abbreviated form. 

Acts iii, 25.— This accords with the Septuagint. 
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(94) Ps. cxvii. 22, 23. 

AiBov ὃν ἀπεδοκίμασαν οἱ 
ὀἰκοδουμοῦντες, οὗτος ἐγενήθη 
εἰς κεφαλὴν “γωνίας, παρὰ κυ- 
ρίου ἐγένετο αὕτη, καὶ ἔστι θαυ- 
μαστὴ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς ἡμῶν. 


(95.) Ps. ii. 1, 2. 

Ἵνατί ἐφρύαξαν ἔθνη, καὶ 
λαοὶ ἐμελέτησαν κενά; παρέσ- 
τησαν οἱ βασιλεῖς τῆς Ὑ», καὶ 
οἱ ἄρχοντες συνήχθησαν ἐ ἐπιτο- 
αὐτὸ κατὰ τοῦ κυρίου, καὶ κα- 
τὰ τοῦ Χριστοῦ αὐτοῦ" 


(96.) Gen. xii. 1. 

Ἔξελθε ἀκ τῆς "γῆς σου, Kat 
ἐκ τῆς συγγενείας σου, καὶ ἐκ 
τοῦ οἴκου τοῦ πατρός σον" καὶ 
δεῦρο εἰς τὴν “γῆν, ἣν ἄν σοι 
δείξω. 


(97.) Gen. xv. 18, 14. 
[4 ἮΝ a 
Tlaporkov ἔσται τὸ σπέρμα 
4 a“ 4 sar 4 ld 
σου ἐν “γῆ οὐκ ἰδίᾳ" Kat δουλώ- 
‘ A e 
σουσιν αὐτοὺς, καὶ κακώσουσιν 
A 0 
αὐτοὺς, Kal ταπεινώσουσιν av- 
4 ’ 2 A A 
τοὺς τετρακόσια ἔτη. τὸ δὲ 
ae [4 ~ 
ἔθνος, @ αν δουλεύσωσι, κρινῶ 
> , “ A A 9 0 
eyo μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα, ἐξελεύσον- 
‘ 9 ~ 
Tat ὧδε μετὰ ἀποσκευῆς πολ- 
λῆς. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW, 


Acts iv. 11. 

Otros ἐστιν ὁ λίθος ὁ ἐξου- 
θενηθεὶς ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν τῶν οἰκοδό- 
μων, ὁ “γενόμενος εἰς κεφαλὴν 
γωνίας. 


Acts iv, 25, 26. 

[[Ὁ τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν dia πνεύ- 
ματος ἁγίου στόματος Δαυεὶδ 
παιδός σου εἰπών" Ἵνα τί ἐφ- 
ρύαξαν ἔθνη καὶ λαοὶ ἐμελέτη- 
σαν κενά: παρέστησαν οἱ Ba- 
σιλεῖς τῆς Vis, | Kat οἱ ἄρχοντες 
συνήχθησαν ἐ ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ κατὰ 
τοῦ κυρίου καὶ κατὰ τοῦ Χρισ- 

ae agate 
TOU αὐτοῦ. 
Acts vii. 3. 

[Καὶ εἶπεν πρὸς αὐτόν" ἜΣ. 
ελθς ἐκ τῆς vis σου καὶ [ex] 
τῆς συγγενείας σου, καὶ δεῦρο 
εἰς τὴν “γῆν ἣν ἄν σοι δείξω. 


Acts vii. 6, 7. 

Γ Ἐλάλησεν. δὲ οὕτως ὁ θεός: 
ὅτι ἔσται τὸ σπέρμα avr ov 
πάροικον ἐν vn ἀλλοτρίᾳ, καὶ 
δουλώσουσιν αὐτὸ καὶ κακώσου- 
σιν ἔτη τετρακόσια. καὶ τὸ 
ἔθνος ᾧ av δουλεύσωσιν κρινῶ 
ἐγὼ, ὁ θεὸς ἕιπεν, καὶ μετὰ ταῦ- 
τα ἐξελεύσονται, καὶ λατρεύ- 
σουσίν μοι ἐν τῷ τόπῳ τούτῳ. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Acts iv. 11.—See Matthew xxi. 42. 
Acts iv. 25, 26.—This agrees literally with the Seventy, who 
again translate the Hebrew closely. 
Acts vii. 3.—This is according to the Septuagint, omitting 
the clause καὶ ἐκ τοῦ οἴκου τοῦ πατρός σου. 


Acts vil. 


6, 7.—This citation appears to be derived from the 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 
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Ps. cxviii. 22, 28. 

The stone which the build- 
ers refused, is become the head 
stone of the corner. This is the 
Lord’s doing; it is marvellous 
in our eyes. 


Ps, ii. 1,2. 

Why do the heathen rage, and 
the people imagine a vain thing? 
The kings of the earth set them- 
selves, and the rulers take coun- 
sel together, against the Lord, 
and against his anointed. 


Gen. xii. 1. 

Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house, unto a land 
that I will shew thee. 


Gen. xv. 13, 14. 

Know of a surety that thy 
seed shall be a st in a land 
that is not theirs, and shall serve 
them; and they shall afflict them 
four hundred years, And also that 
nation whom they shall serve, 
will I judge; and afterward shall 
they come out with great eub- 
stance. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Greek, There are, however, deviations from that version. Thus, 
γῇ obx iq Septuagint; ἀλλοτρίᾳ Luke ; αὐτοὺς Septuagint ; αὐτὸ, 
Luke ; xa/ ταπεινώσουσιν αὑτοὺς rerpanboia ἔτη Septuagint ; καὶ καχώ- 


covey ἔτη τετρακόσια, Luke. 


The clause ὧδε μετὰ ἀποσχευῆς πολλῆς 


is omitted by Luke, but instead of it he has, καὶ λατρεύσουσί μοι ἕν 


τῷ τόπῳ τούτῳ. 


3 C 
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(98.) Ex. ii. 13, 14. 

᾿Εξελθὼν δὲ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῆ 
δευτέρᾳ, ὁρᾷ δύο ἄνδρας EGpai- 
ous διαπληκτιζομένους" καὶ λέ- 
γει τῷ ἀδικοῦντι, διὰ τί σὺ 
τύπτεις τὸν πλησίον; ὁ δὲ εἶπε, 
τίς σε κατέστησεν ἄρχοντα καὶ 
δικαστὴν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν ; 3 μὴ ἀνελεῖν 
με σὺ θέλεις, ὅ ὅν τρόπον ἀνεῖλες 
χθὲς τὸν Αὐγύπτιον ; 


(99.) Ex. iii. 6. 

Ἔ γώ εἰμι ὁ θεὸς τοῦ πατρός 
σου, θεὸς ᾿Αβραὰμ, καὶ θεὸς 
Ἰσαὰκ, καὶ θεὸς ᾿Ιακώβ" 


(100) Ἐκ. ili. δ, 7,8, 10. 
ὋὉ δὲ εἶπε, ΔΛύσαι τὸ ὑπό- 


δημα ἐκ τῶν ποδῶν σου" ὃ γὰρ 


τόπος, ἐν ᾧ σὺ ἕστηκας, “γῇ a- 
γία éori.— Idwv εἶδον τὴν κά- 
κωσιν τοῦ λαοῦ μου τοῦ ἐν Al. 
γύπτῳ, καὶ τῆς κραυγῆς αὐτῶν 
ἀκήκοα, ---καὶ κατέβην ἐξελέσ- 
θαι αὐτοὺς" -- καὶ νῦν δεῦρο, 
ἀποστείλω σε πρὸς Φαραὼ 
βασιλέα Αἰγύπτου. 


(019) Ex. ii, 14. 
Tis σε κατέστησεν ἄρχοντα 
καὶ δικαστὴν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν ; 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Acts vii. 26, &c. 

Ts τε ἐπιούση ἡμέρᾳ ὥφθη 
αὐτοῖς μαχομένοις, καὶ συνήλ- 
λασσεν αὐτοὺς εἰς εἰρήνην, Els 
πών"ἢ “Avdpes, ἀδελφοί ἐστε: 
ἵνα τί ἀδικεῖτε ἀλλήλους $ [Ὁ 
δὲ ἀδικῶν τὸν πλησίον ἀπώ- 
σατο αὐτὸν, εἰπών" ἢ Τίς σε κα- 
τέστησεν ἄρχοντα καὶ δικασ- 
τὴν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν § μὴ ἀνελεῖν με 
σὺ θέλεις ὃ ὃν τρόπον ἀνεῖλες 


ἐχθὲς τὸν Αὐγύπτιον ; 


Acts vii. 82. 
{Ἐγένετο Φωνὴ κυρίου Ἵ Ἔ. 
γὼ ὁ θεὸς τῶν πατέρων σου, ὁ 
θεὸς ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ Ioaax καὶ 


Ἰακώβ. 


Acts vii. 38, 34. 

Εἶπεν δὲ αὐτῷ ὁ ) κύριος" ἢ 
Λῦσον τὸ ὑπόδημα τῶν ποδῶν 
σου" ὁ γὰρ τόπος ; ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ἕἔστη- 
κας γῇ ἁγία ἐστίν. ἰδὼν εἶδον 
τὴν κάκωσιν τοῦ λαοῦ μου τοῦ 
ἐν Αὐγύπτῷ, καὶ τοῦ στεναγ- 
μοῦ αὐτοῦ ἤκουσα, καὶ κατέβην 
ἐξελέσθαι αὐτούς: καὶ νῦν δεῦ- 
po ἀποστείλω σε εἰς Alyur- 
τον. 


Acts vii. 35. 
Tis σε κατέστησεν ἄρχοντα 
καὶ δικαστήν : 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


Acts vii. 26, 27, 28.—The 26th verse is a paraphrase rather 
than a quotation; the 27th and 28th agree verbatim with the 


Seventy. 


Acts vii. 32.—A quotation from the Septuagint. 


The sub- 


stantive verb εἶμ is omitted; τοῦ πατρὸς is changed into τῶν varie 
guy, and θεὸς is not repeated before the last two names. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 
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Ex. ii. 18, 14. 

And when he went out the 
second day, behold two men of 
the Hebrews strove together : 
and he said to him that did the 
wrong, Wherefore smitest thou 
thy fellow? And he said, Who 
made thee a prince and a judge 
over us ἢ intendest thou to kill 
me, as thou killedst the Egyp- 


tian ? 


Ex. iii. 6. 

Moreover he said, I am the 
God of thy father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob. 


Ex. iii. 5, 7, 8, 10. 

And he said, Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy 
ground, I have surely seen the 
affliction of my people which 
are in Egypt, and have heard 
their cry. And I am come down 
to deliver them. Come now 
therefore, I will send thee unto 
Pharaoh. 


Ex. ii, 14. 
Who made thee a prince and 
a judge over us ? 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Acts vii. 33, 34.—The 33d verse agrees exactly with the Se- 
venty, except in the unimportant omission of ἐκ and σὺ, and the 
change of ἐν into ἐπὶ ‘The 34th verse is also derived from the 
same source, with a few trifling deviations, such as, τοῦ στεναγμοῦ 
for τῆς κραυγῆς ; s and ἤχουσα for ἀχήκχοα. 

Acts vii. 35.—See vii, 27, 28. 
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(102.) Deut. xviii. 15. 

II ITHY ἐκ τῶν ἀδελφῶν 
σον, ὡς ἐμὲ, ἀναστήσει σοι Kv. 
pros ὁ θεός σον’ 


(103.) Ex. xxxii. 1. 

Ποίησον ἡμῖν θεοὺς, of προ- 
“ορεύσονται ἡμῶν' ὁ γὰρ Μωυ- 
ais οὗτος ὁ ἄνθρωπος ὃς ἐξή- 
eyaryey ἡμᾶς ἐκ "γῆς Αὐγύπτου, 


9 f ᾿ Φ᾽ A 
οὐκ οἴδαμεν τί “γέγονεν αὐτῷ. 


(104.) Amos v. 25, &c. 

Μὴ σφάγια καὶ θυσίας προ- 
σηνέγκατέ μοι οἶκος ᾿Ισραὴλ 
τεσσαράκοντα ἔτη ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ; 
καὶ ἀνελάβετε τὴν σκηνὴν τοῦ 
Μολὸχ, καὶ τὸ ἄστρον τοῦ 
θεοῦ ὑμῶν ἹῬαιφὰν, τοὺς τύπους 
αὐτῶν οὗς ἐποιήσατε δαυτοῖς" 
καὶ μετοικιῶ ὑμᾶς ἐπέκεινα Δα- 
μασκοῦ" 


(105.) Is. Ixvi. 1, 3. 

Οὕτως λέγει κύριος" ὁ ov- 
ρανός μου θρόνος, καὶ ἡ “γῆ ὑ- 
“σοπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν LOU" ποῖον 
οἶκον οἰκοδομήσετέ pots καὶ 
ποῖος τόπος τῆς καταπαύσεώς 
μου ; πάντα yap ταῦτα ἐποί- 
σαν ἡ χείρ μου" 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Acts vii. 87. 
Προφήτην ὑμῖν ἀναστήσει é 
θεὸς ἐκ τῶν ἀδελφῶν ὑμῶν ὡς 
φ 4 
ἐμέ. 


Ποίησον ἡμῖν θεοὺς οἷ προ- 
πορεύσονται ἡμῶν" 6 γὰρ ων. 
σῆς οὗτος, ὃς ἐξήγαγεν ἡμᾶς ἐκ 

“A 9 4 ? [4 
γῆς Αἰγύπτου, οὐς οἴδαμεν τί 
ἐγένετο αὐτῷ. 


Acts vii. 42, 48. 

[Kaas γέγραπται ἐν βίβλῳ 
τῶν προφητῶν" Μὴ σφάγια 
καὶ θυσίας προσηνέγκατέ μοι 
ἔτη τεσσαράκοντα ἐν τῇ ἐρή- 
μῳ, οἶκος ᾿Ισραήλ, καὶ ἀνελά- 
βετε τὴν σκηνὴν τοῦ Μολὸχ 
καὶ τὸ ἄστρον τοῦ θεοῦ 'Ῥεφὰν, 
τοὺς τύπους OUS ἐποιήσατε προ- 
σκυνεῖν αὐτοῖς " καὶ μετοικιῶ Va 
μᾶς ἐπέκεινα Βαβυλῶνος. 


Acts vii. 49, 50. 

[Ὁ προφήτης Neyer] Ὁ οὐ. 
paves μοι θρόνος, ἡ δὲ "γῆ ὗπο- 
πόδιον τῶν ποδῶν μου" ποῖον 
οἶκον οἰκοδομήσετέ μοι (λέγει 
Kuptos), ἣ τίς τόπος τῆς κατα- 
παύσεώς μου; οὐχὶ ἡ χείρ μου 
ἐποίησεν πάντα ταῦτα; 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Acts vil. 37.—This has been already mentioned. See iii. 22. 
Acts vii. 40.—This is taken from the Seventy, with whom it 


very nearly accords. 


Acts vii. 42, 43.—This is taken from the Septuagint, with 


some alteration and addition. 


ΒΞ 
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Deut. xviii. 15. 

The Lord thy God will raise 
up unto thee a Prophet from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me. 


Ex. xxxii. 1. 

Make us gods, which shall go 
before us: for as for this Moses, 
the man that brought us up eut 
of the land of Egypt, we wot 
not what is become of him. 


Amos vy. 25, &c. 

Have ye offered unto me sa- 
crifices and offerings in the wil- 
derness forty years, O house of 
Israel? But ye have borne the 
tabernacle of your Moloch and 
Chiun your images, the star of 
your god, which ye made to 
yourselves. Therefore will I 
cause you to go into captivity 
beyond Damascus. 


Is. Ixvi. 1, 2. 

Thus saith the Lord, The 
heaven is my throne, and the 
earth is my footstool: where ἐξ 
the house that ye build unta 
me? and where ἐφ the place of 
my rest? For all those things 
hath mine hand made. 


EXPLANATORY REMARES. 

Acts vii. 49, 50. This citation is also made from the Septua- 
gint, with a few trifling deviations, such as ἡ γῆν Septuagint; ἡ 
δὲ γῇ, Luke ; roms, Septuagint ; τίς, Luke; πάντα γὰρ ταῦτα ἐποίη- 
σεν ἡ χείρ μου, Septuagint ; oby! ἡ χείρ μου ἐποίησεν πάντα ταῦτα, Luke. 
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(106) 1. ΠΗ. 7, 8. 

‘Qs πρόβατον ἐπὶ σφαγὴν 
ἤχθη, καὶ ὡς ἀμνὸς ἐναντίον τοῦ 
κείροντος ἄφωνος, οὕτως οὐκ ἀ- 
vol'yes τὸ στόμα. ἐν τῇ τα- 
πεινώσει ἡ κρίσις αὐτοῦ ἤρθη" 
τὴν “γενεὰν αὐτοῦ τίς διηγήσε- 
ται; ὅτι αἴρεται ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς 
ἡ ζωὴ αὐτοῦ" 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW: 


Acts viii. 82, 33. 

[H δὲ περιοχὴ τῆς γραφῆς; 
ἣν ἀνεγίνωσκεν, ἣν αὕτη"] ‘Qs 
πρόβατον ἐπὶ σφαγὴν ἤχθη, 
καὶ ὡς ἀμνὸς ἐναντίον τοῦ κεί- 
povros αὐτὸν ἄφωνος, οὕτως 

9 4 [} ld 9 ~ 9 
οὐκ ἀνοίγει TO στόμα αὐτοῦ. ἐν 
TH ταπεινώσει ἡ κρίσις αὐτοῦ 
ἤρθη" τὴν “γενεὰν αὐτοῦ τίς διη- 


γήσεται ; ὅτι αἴρεται ἀπὸ τῆς 
γῆς ἡ ζωὴ αὐτοῦ. 


(107.) 1 Kings xiii.14; Ps. Ixxxviii. 21. Acts xiii. 22. 
Ζητήσει κύριος ἑαυτῷ avOpw- — [[ Eirev ee. EZpov 
πον κατὰ τὴν καρδίαν αὐτοῦ"-- Δαυεὶδ τὸν τοῦ ᾿Ιεσσαὶ, ἄνδρα 


4 a 8 γ᾽ 
κατὰ τὴν καρδίαν μον, ὃς ποιή- 
σει πάντα τὰ θελήματα μου. 


Eipov Δαυὶδ τὸν δοῦλόν μου, 

ἐν ἐλέει ἁγίῳ ἔχρισα αὐτόν. 
Acts xiii. 33. 

[Ὡς καὶ ἐν τῷ ψαλμῷ yerypar- 

ται τῷ πρώτῳ Υἱός μου εἶ 

σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον "γεγέννηκά σε. 


(108.) Ps. ii. 7. 
Υἱός μου ef σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον 
γεγέννηκά σε. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Acts viii. 32, 33.—Here we have a quotation which follows 
the words of the Septuagint very closely. ‘The departure from 
the Hebrew is considerable ; and it has been affirmed, that the 
New Testament writer does not give the sense of the original 
words. Among the multitudinous interpretations of the Hebrew 
words, that given by Dr. Henderson is the best. ‘* Without re- 
straint and without a sentence he was taken away,” #. 6. he had 
not even the benefit of a formal trial, in which his innocence 
might have appeared ; neither was there the semblance of a fair 
hearing of his case before a judge and his accusers. On the con- 
trary, Pilate offered no restraint to the violent procedure of the 
Jews; nor did he pronounce a legal sentence upon the Saviour, 
but simply delivered him up to them to be treated as they pleased. 
In conformity with this interpretation, is the rendering of the 
Septuagint version, which Luke follows. ‘ In humiliation his 
judgment was taken away,” ¢. 6. in the midst of oppressive treat- 
ment, he was deprived of a fair trial—his right was taken away 
—no equity was shown him. That χρίσις has this signification 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Is, liii. 7, 8. 
Sma Dar naw? Aw? 
ning, No) many TT 1382 
me, WEwO WR : ΤῈ 
TAD 3. es Ὃ ὙῊΤ nay 
OMT YN 


1 Sam, xiii. 14; Ps, Ixxxix. 21. 


12999 wee 1 mT wpa 
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Is, liii. 7, 8. 

He is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so 
he openeth not his mouth. He 
was taken from prison and from 
judgment: and who shall de- 
clare his generation? for he was 
cut off out of the land of the 
living. 


1 Sam. xiii. 14; Ps. Ixxxix. 20. 
The Lord hath sought him a 
man after his own heart. — I 


FWD Δ WI ‘NN¥Q— have found David my servant ; 
πος with my holy oil have I anoint- 
SPENT TP ed him. 
Ps, ii. 7. Ps. ii. 7. 


Thou art my Son, this day 


SPT? OWT ὮΝ TAN “2a 
a have I begotten thee. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
may be proved from Matthew xxiii. 23; Luke xi. 42. ΞΘ 
has the same meaning: see Deut. xxxii. 4; Gen. xviii. 25 ; Jer. 
xxii. 15. Thus the sense of the Hebrew and the Greek is the 
same, although the words do not correspond. The next clause 
is, ‘* who shall describe his generation,” which means, ‘“ who 
shall declare the extent of wickedness which his contemporaries 
exhibited in their conduct towards him.” | 

Acts xili. 22.—This passage presents a singular compound of 
several places in the Old Testament. It is derived from 1 Kings 
xiii. 14, and Psalm Ixxxviii. 20, of which it gives the general 
sense. 

Acts xii. 33.—This is an exact quotation from the Seventy, 
who agree with the Hebrew. Paul states, that the words belong 
to the first Psalm, whereas they now appear in the second. It 
is probable, that what is at present the first Psalm, was regarded 
only as an introduction to the entire collection, and not counted ; 
or, the second may have been closely joined with the first, with- 
out a title, as is asserted by the Rabbins. (Berachoth, fol. 9, 
col. 2; fol. 10, col. 1.) 
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(109.) Is. lv. 3. 

Kai διαθήσομαι ὑμῖν διαθή- 
κην αἰώνιον, τὰ ὅσια Δαυὶδ τὰ 
“πιστά. 

(110.) Ps. xv. 10. 
Οὐδὲ δώσεις τὸν ὅσιόν cov 


ἐδεῖν διαφθοράν. 


(11.) Hab. i. 5. 

Ἴδετε οἱ καταφρονηταὶ, καὶ 
φ a 4 4 
ἐπιβλέψατε, καὶ θαυμάσατε 
θαυμάσια, καὶ ἀφανίσθητε: διό- 
τι ἔργον ἐγὼ ἐργάζομαι ἐν ταῖς 
ἡμέραις ὑμῶν, ὃ οὐ μὴ πιστεύ- 
σητε, ἐάν τις ἐκδιηγῆται. 


(112.) Is, xlix. 6. 

Addwoxa σε εἰς διαθήκην ryé- 
vous εἰς φῶς ἐθνῶν, τοῦ εἶναί 
σε εἰς σωτηρίαν ἕως ἐσχάτου 
τῆς γῆς. 

(118.). Amos ix. 11, 12. 

Ἔν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνη ἀναστή- 
ow τὴν σκηνὴν Δαυὶδ τὴν πεπ- 
τωκυΐαν, καὶ ἀνοικοδομήσω τὰ 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD: TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Acts xiii. 34. 
[Οὕτως εἴρηκεν"ἢ ὅτι δώσω 
ec a . @ Q 4 4 
ὑμῖν τὰ ὅσια Aavelo τὰ πιστά. 


Acts xiii. 35. 
[λέγει Οὐ δώσεις τὸν ὅ- 


σιὸν σου ἰδεῖν διαφθοράν. 


Acts xiii. 41. 

[To εἰρημένον ἐν τοῖς προ- 
pres) Ἴδετε, of καταφρονη- 
ταὶ, καὶ θαυμάσατε καὶ ἀφα- 
νίσθητε, ὅτι ἔργον ἐργάζομαι 
ἐγὼ ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ὑμῶν, ép- 
γον ὃ οὐ μὴ πιστεύσητε ἐάν 
τις ἐκδιηνγήται ὑμῖν. 


Acts xiii. 47. 
Ἐντέταλται ἡμῖν ὁ κύριος. 
7 έθεικά σε εἰς φῶς ἐθνῶν, τοὺ 
εἶναί σε εἰς σωτηρίαν ἕως ἐσχά- 
του τῆς γῆς. 


Acts xv. 16, 17. 
[Καθὼς γέγραπται" Μετὰ 
ταῦτα ἀναστρέψω καὶ ἀνοικο- 
δομήσω τὴν σκηνὴν Δανεὶδ τὴν 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Acts xiii. 34.—This is derived exactly from the Septuagint, 
with the addition of δώσω, which was necessary to complete the 
sense, because the former part of the verse is omitted. 

Acts xiii. 35.—Also from the Septuagint. 


Acts xiii. 41.—From the Greek, with a few variations. 


The 


formula of introduction is ἐν τοῖς προφήταις, although the passage 
is taken from Habakkuk alone. Surenhusius, however, thinks, 
that Isaiah, as well as Habakkuk, is referred to (xxviii. 14.) 
Some take ἐν τοῖς προφήταις to mean, in one of the prophets ; 
others, in the book of the prophets (iv βίβλῳ τῶν προφήτων), to dis- 
tinguish it from the Law and the Hagiographa. 

There is one material deviation from the Hebrew. O33 
among the heathen, is rendered by, οἱ χαταφρονηταὶ, ye despisers. 
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Is. lv. 3. 
Ὁ ΓΞ 032 ANN 
POIONIT WI DT 


Ps. xvi. 10. 
ΓΝ PTO wan" NP 
: re 
Hab. i. 5. 


WAT wa ofa. AN 
p32 yp SYED on 
BRD ON ND 


Is. xlix. 6. 


mi? ofa WN? SPAN 
SYN TENT TW “NW 


Amos ix. 11, 12. 
ΓΟ NN OPN NTT OF 
“Ay CATIA ὙἹῚ 


Is. lv. 3. 
And I will make an everlasting 
covenant with you, even the sure 


mercies of David. 


Ps. xvi. 10. ; 
Neither wilt thou suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption. 


Hab. i. 5. 

Behold ye among the hea- 
then, and regard, and wonder 
marvellously : for I will work a 
work in your days, which ye 
will not believe, though it be 
told you. 


Is, xlix. 6. 

I will also give thee for a 
light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation unto 
the end of the earth. 


Amos, ix. 1], 12. 
In that day will I raise up 
the tabernacle of David that is 
fallen, and close up the breaches 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Hence Capellus conjectured, that the Greek translator found 
either, OYINA, or OWA, in his Hebrew copy. It is highly pro- 
bable, that the former word stood in the Hebrew, because the 
same Greek translator renders the verb 122 by κχαταφρονέω in the 
13th verse of this same first chapter of Habakkuk ; and in the 
2d chapter, 5th verse. The same translation is also found in 
Prov. xili. 15; Hosea vi. 7; Zephan. iii. 4. 

Acts xiii. 47.—This is abridged from the Seventy. Accord- 
ing to the reading of the Alexandrine MS., the words agree ex- 
actly with the Greek. The Hebrew has the pronoun my. Two 
Hebrew MSS., with the Arabic version, drop the pronoun also. 

Acts xv. 16, 17.— Some observations on this text will be made 
hereafter. 

3D 
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“πεπτωκότα αὐτῆς, καὶ τὰ κατε.- 
σκαμμένα αὐτῆς ἀναστήσω, καὶ 
ἀνοικοδομήσω αὐτὴν καθὼς αἱ 
ἡμέραι τοῦ αἰῶνος" ὅπως éxCy- 
τήσωσιν οἱ κατάλοιποι τῶν ἂν- 
θρώπων καὶ πάντα τὰ ἔθνη, ἐφ᾽ 
οὗς ἐπικέκληται τὸ ὄνομά μου 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς, λέγει κύριος, ὃ ποι- 
‘ae : 

ὧν πάντα ταῦτα. 

(14. Ex. xxii. 28. 


"Apxovra τοῦ λαοῦ σου ov 
κακῶς ἐρεῖς. 


(115.) Is. vi. 9, 10. 


Πορεύθητι, καὶ εἶπον τῷ λαῷ 


τούτῳ. ᾿Ακοῆ ἀκούσετε καὶ οὐ 
μὴ συνῆτε, καὶ βλέποντες βλέ- 
bere καὶ οὐ μὴ ἴδητε. ἐπα- 
χύνθη γὰρ ἡ καρδία τοῦ λαοῦ 
τούτου, καὶ τοῖς ὠσὶν αὐτῶν βα- 
ρέως ἤκουσαν, καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλ. 
μοὺς ἐκάμμυσαν, μήποτε ἴδωσι 
τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς, καὶ τοῖς ὠσὶ 
ἀκούσωσι, καὶ τῇ καρδίᾳ συνῶσι 
καὶ ἐπιστρέψωσι, καὶ ἰάσομαι 
αὐτούς. 


(116.) Hab. ii. 4. 

ὋὉ de δίκαιος ex πίστεώς μου 
ζήσεται. 
(117.) Is. lit. 5. 


9 6 ¢ ~ 4 ἍνΝν 0 
Ad ὑμᾶς διαπαντὸς τὸ ὄνομα 
~ ~ wD, 
μου βλασφημεῖται ἐν τοῖς ἔθ- 
νεσι. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


πεπτωκυῖαν καὶ τὰ κατεσκαμ- 
μένα αὐτῆς ἀνοικοδομήσω καὶ 
ἀνορθώσω αὐτήν, ὅπως ἂν ἐκ- 

ητήσωσιν οἱ κατάλοιποι τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων τὸν κύριον, καὶ πάντα 
τὰ ἔθνη, ἐφ᾽ ous ἐπικέκληται τὸ 
ὄνομά μου ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς, λέγει κύ- 
ριος ποιῶν ταῦτα. 


Acts xxiii. 5. 
{Γέγραπται ὃ ὅτι ἄρχοντα 


τοῦ λαοῦ σον οὐκ ἐρεῖς κακῶς. 


Acts xxviii. 26, 27. 

[Τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον ἐλά- 
λησε διὰ ᾽Ησαϊΐου τοῦ προφή- 
του λέγον" Ἡορεύθητι πρὸς 
τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον καὶ εἰπὸν 
᾿Ακοῆ ἀκούσετε καὶ οὐ μὴ συ- 
νῆτε, καὶ βλέποντες βλέψετε 
καὶ οὐ μὴ ἴδητε: ἐπαχύνθη γὰρ 
4 καρδία τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου, καὶ 
τοῖς ὠσὶν βαρέως ἤκουσαν καὶ 
τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς αὐτῶν ἐκάμμυ- 
σαν, μή ποτε ἴδωσιν τοῖς ὁφ- 
θαλμοῖς καὶ τοῖς ὠσὶν ἀκούσωσιν 
καὶ τῇ καρδίᾳ συνῶσιν καὶ ἐπισ- 
τρέψωσιν καὶ ἰάσωμαι αὐτούς. 

Rom. i. 17. 
[Καθὼς γέγραπται Ἵ Ὁ δὲ 


δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. 


Rom. ii. 24. 
To γὰρ ὄνομα τοῦ θεοῦ δὲ 
ὑμᾶς βλασφημεῖται ἐν τοῖς ὅθ. 
νεσιν, [Καθὼς γεγραπται 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


Acts xxiii. 5. Exactly quoted from the Seventy. 
Acts xxviii. 26, 27.—See on Matthew xii. 14. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 
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Ex. xxii. 27. 
ANN ND Joya wn 


Is, vi. 9, 10. 
Wow THT DY? AIA) 7? 
WI NA 3 ow yinw 
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Hab. ii, 4. 


TTT AARON] PMY) 


Is, lii. 5. 
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thereof; and I will raise up his 
ruins, and I will build it as in 
the days of old: that they may 
possess the remnant of Edom, 
and of all the heathen, which 
are called by my name, saith 
the Lord that doeth this. 


Ex. xxii. 28. 
Thou shalt not curse the ruler 


of thy people. 


Is. vi. 9, 10. 

Go and tell this people, Hear 
ye indeed, but understand not; 
and see ye indeed, but perceive 
not. Make the heart of this 
people fat, and make their ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes; lest 
they see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and con- 
vert, and be healed. 


Hab. ii. 4. 
But the just shall live by his 
faith. 
Is, lii. 5. 
And my name continually 
every day is blasphemed. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


Romans i. 17.—The same p 


is cited in Gal. iii. 11; 


Heb. x. 38. Neither the Hebrew nor the Greek is followed. 


Romans ii. 24.—This 
with a trifling variation. 


quotation is made from the Seventy, 
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(118.) Ps. 1. 6. 

Ὅπως av δικαιωθῇς ἐν τοῖς 
λόγοις σου, καὶ γικήσης ἐν τῷ 
κρίνεσθαί σε. 


(119.) Ps. xiii. 1, &c. 

Οὐκ ἔστι ποιῶν χρηστότητα 
οὐκ ἔστιν ἕως ἑνός. κύριος ἐκ 
τοῦ οὐρανοῦ διέκυψεν ἐπὶ τοὺς 
υἱοὺς τῶν ἀνθρώπων, τοῦ ἰδεῖν 
εἰ ἔστι συνιῶν ἢ ἐκζητῶν τὸν 
θεόν. πάντες ἐξέκλιναν, ἅμα 
ἠχρειώθησαν, οὐκ ἔστι ποιῶν 
χρηστότητα, οὐκ ἔστιν ἕως ἑνός. 


(120.) Ps. v. 10. 

Τάφος a ἀνεῳγμένος ὁ λάρυγξ 
αὐτῶν, ταῖς γλώσσαις αὐτῶν 
ἐδολιοῦσαν. 


(21. Ps. cxxxix. 4. 

"los ἀσπίδων ὑπὸ τὰ χείλη 
αὐτῶν. 
(122.) Ρ. ix. 28 (x. 7.) 

Οὐ ἀρᾶς τὸ στόμα αὐτοῦ 
γέμει καὶ πικρίας" 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Rom. iii. 4. 
_ Καθὼς γέγραπται Ἵ Ὅπως 
ἂν δικαιωθῆς ἐ ἐν τοῖς λόγοις σου 
καὶ νικήσης ἐν τῷ κρίνεσθαί σε. 


Rom. iii. 10, 11, 12. 

[Καθὼς γέγραπται ὅτι 
οὐκ ἔστιν δίκαιος οὐδὲ εἷς, οὐκ 
ἔστιν συνίων, οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ] ἐκ- 
ζητῶν τὸν θεόν" πάντες ἐξέκλι- 
ναν, ¢ ἅμα ἠχρειώθησαν᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν 
“ποιῶν 'Χρηστότητα, οὐκ ἔστιν 
ἕως ἑνός. 


. Rom. iii. 13. 
Tados a ἀνεῳγμένος ὁ λάρυγξ 
αὐτῶν, ταῖς λώσσαις αὐτῶν 
ἐδολιοῦσαν. 


- Rom. ili. 18. 
"Io 9 (ὃ e 4 «- [2 : 
o$ ἀσπίδων ὑπὸ TA KEAN 
αὐτῶν. 
Rom. iii. 14. 
Ὧν τὸ στόμα [αὐτῶν] ἀρᾶς 
καὶ πικρίας “γέμει. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Romans iii. 4.—This is precisely agreeable to the Seventy. 
Some think that the words σᾶς δὲ ἄνθρωπος ψεύστης are taken from 
Psalm (exv. ii.) exvi. 11. So Dépke. 

Romans iii. 10, 11, 12.—It is doubtful whether the clause ὅτι 
οὖκ ἔστιν δίκαιος οὐδὲ εἷς be a quotation or not. It does not occur 
in the Old Testament, though there are several passages which 
contain the same sentiment, as 1 Kings viii. 46; Job. iv. 18; 
Ecclesiastes vii. 21. Probably it is not to be reckoned a quo- 
tation. The next words are derived from Psalm xiii. 1, &c., 
though they do not verbally coincide with the Seventy. 

Romans iii. 13.—The former part of this verse is thought by 
many to exhibit a continuation of the quotation in the preceding 
verses, from Psalm xiii. 3. But although it is generally found 
in editions of the Septuagint attached to the 13th Psalm, yet it is 


a “ἡ 
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| Ps, li. 6. 

TO FAT PRA we? 

: ΕΣ 
Ps. xiv. 1, &c. 

Dow MM : Bo-Mwy PR 
mie ὈΠΝ ΤΣ OY PEA 
PORNO wT Dw wT 
Pe oN VP DBT 
STINT OD PR Tw Tey 


- 


Ps. v. 10. 
ow) om mng- 7p 
yp 
Ps. ex]. 4. 


imnaw VIF away alla 


Ps. x. 7. 
mina) No WP. ΤῸΝ 


Ps. li. 4. 
That thou mightest be justi- 
fied when thou speakest, and be 
clear when thou judgest. 


Ps. xiv. 1, δια. 

They are corrupt, they hav 
done abominable works, there is 
none that doeth good. The Lord 
looked down from heaven upon 
the children of men, to see if 
there were any that did under- 
stand, and seek God. They are 
all gone aside, they are all to- 
gether become filthy: there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one. 

Ps. νυ. 9. 

Their throat ts an open se- 
pulchre; they flatter with their 
tongue. 

Ps. exl. 3. 

Adder’s poison is under their 
lips. 

Ps. x. 7. | 

His mouth is full of cursing 
and deceit. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

wanting in most MSS. Accordingly, one Scholiast has the re- 
mark, ‘ these words are no where found in the Psalms. It ought 
to be inquired whence the apostle took them.” Another says, 
Diodorus, Theodore, Cyril, and Didymus, have τάφος ἀνεῳγμένος 
__iv ταῖς ὁδοῖς αὐτῶν, but they are not found in the Hexapla. In 
Justin, however, as also in the Roman Psalter, the Arabic, and 
the Ethiopic, the words in question appear. It is certain that 
the Septuagint has been here interpolated from the Epistle to 
Romans. The passage is taken verbatim from the Septuagint, 
Psalm v. 9. The termination of the verse is exactly from the 
Seventy. 

Romans iii. 14._From Psalm ix. 28, or, according to another 
division, x. 7. The words are somewhat altered from the Se- 
venty, nor do they strictly agree with the Hebrew. 
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(128.) Is. lix. 7, 8. 

Οἱ δὲ πόδες αὐτῶν ἐπὶ πο- 
νηρίαν τρέχουσι, ταχινοὶ ἐκχέαι 
αἷμα, σύντριμμα καὶ ταλαιπὼω- 
pia ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς αὐτῶν .--- καὶ 
ὁδὸν εἰρήνης οὐκ οἴδασι" 

(124. Ps. xxxv. I. 
Οὐκ ἔστι φόβος θεοῦ ἀπέ. 


vavrt τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν αὐτοῦ. 


(125.) Gen. xv. 6. 

Kai ἐπίστευσεν Δβραμ τῷ 
θεῷ, καὶ ἔλογίσθη αὐτῷ εἰς δι- 
καιοσύνην. 


(126.) Ps, xxxi. 1, 2. 

Μακάριοι ὧν ἀφέθησαν ai 
ἀνομίαι, καὶ ὧν ἐπεκαλύφθησαν 
αἱ ἁμαρτίαι" μακάριος ἀγὴρ ᾧ 
οὐ μὴ λογίσηται κύριος ἁμαρ- 
τίαν. 


(127. Gen. xvii. 5. 
“Ort πατέρα πολλῶν ἐθνῶν 


4 A 
τέθεικα σε. 


(128.) Gen. xv. 5. 
Οὕτως ἔσται τὸ σπέρμα cov. 


(129.) Ex. xx. 17. 
Οὐχ ἐπιθυμήσεις τὴν “γυναῖκα 
τοῦ πλησίον σου, κι τ. A. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Rom. iii. 15, &c. 

Ὀ ξεῖς of πόδες αὐτῶν ἐκχέαι 
αἷμα, σύντριμμα καὶ ταλαιπω- 
ρία ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς αὐτῶν, καὶ 
ὁδὸν εἰρήνης οὐκ ἔγνωσαν. 


Rom. iii. 18. 
Οὐκ ἔστιν φόβος θεοῦ a ἀπέ- 


ναντι τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν αὐτῶν. 


Rom. iv. 3. 

[Τὶ γὰρ ἡ γραφὴ λέγει 3] 
Ἔπίστευσεν δὲ ᾿ Αβραὰμ τῷ 
θεῷ, καὶ ἐλογίσθη αὐτῷ εἰς δι- 
καιοσύνην. 


Rom. iv. 6, 7. 
Feil ae καὶ Aavetd λέγει" Ἰ 
ακάριοι ὧν ἀφέθησαν αἱ ἀνο- 
μίαι καὶ ὧν ἐπεκαλύφθησαν αἱ 
ἁμαρτίαι: μακάριος ἀνὴρ ᾧ οὐ 
μὴ λογίσηται κύριος ἁμαρτίαν. 


Rom. iv. 17. 

[Καθὼς γέγραπται" ὅτι 
πατέρα πολλῶν ἐθνῶν τέθεικά 
σε. 

no iv. 18. 
[Κατὰ τὸ εἰρημένον Ἵ Οὗ. 


τως ἔσται τὸ σπέρμα σον. 


Rom. vii. 7. 
[Ὁ νόμος ἔλεγεν] Οὐκ 


ἐπιθυμήσεις. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Romans iii. 15, &c.—The first clause of the 7th verse (of 

Isaiah 59th chapter) is not followed verbatim; but from σύν- 
τριωμα to οἴδασι is quoted verbatim. 

Romans iii. 18.— Verbatim from the Seventy, except that ai- 


rev 18 changed into αὐτῶν. 


Romans iv. 3.—From the Seventy. So also Galatians ii. 6. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Is, lix. 7, 8, 
ὙΠΟ wT oP 


2 W— POF PEW? 


es ΤῊ ΠΡΌΣ 
VT 


Ps, xxxvi. 2. 


YY WI? DON ΙΒ PN 


Gen. xv. 6. 
> ABW myNa ONT 
TPR 
Ps, xxxii. 1, 2. 
ΞΖ PWT WI WR 
wm ND OTN ἼΩΝ : ΠΝ 
ἦν > nim 
Gen. xvii. 5. 


SPAN OM ΤΌΠΩΝ "3 
Gen. xv. 6. 
yh = ’ 7 a Md 


Ex. xx. 17. 
Bp NWN ; a ND 
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Is. lix. 7, 8. 
Their feet run to evil, and 
they make haste to shed inno- 
cent blood. The way of peace 


they know not; and there ts no 
judgment in their goings. 
Ps. xxxvi. 1. 


There is no fear of God be- 
fore his eyes. 


Gen. xv. 6. 
And he believed in the Lord, 
and he counted it to him for 
righteousness. 


Ps. xxxii. 1, 2. 

Blessed ts he whose trans- 
gression ἐ8 forgiven, whose sin 
ts covered. Blessed is the man 
unto whom the Lord imputeth 
not iniquity, and in whose spirit 
there ts no guile. 

Gen. xvii. 5. 

For a father of many nations 

have I made thee. 


Gen. xv. 5. 


So shall thy seed be. 


Ex. xx. 14. 


Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Romans iv. 6, 7..-From the Seventy. 


Romans iv. 17.—Do. 
Romans iv. 18.—Do. 


Romans vii. 7.—The apostle omits the enumeration of the 


things not to be coveted, 
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(180.) ΡΒ. alii. 28. 

"Orit ἕνεκά σου θανατούμεθα 
ν 4 e 7? ® 4 
ὅλην τὴν ἡμέραν, ἐλογίσθημεν 
ὡς πρόβατα σφαγῆς. 


(181) Gen. xxi. 12. 
"Or: ἐν Ἰσαὰκ κληθήσεταί 
σοι σπέρμα. 


(132.) Gen. xviii. 10. 


᾿Επαναστρέφων ἥξω πρὸς : 


σὲ κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν τοῦτον εἰς 
ὥρας, καὶ ἕξει νἱὸν Σαῤῥα ἡ 


γυνή σου. 


(138.) Gen. xxv. 23. 
Kai ὁ μείζων δουλεύσει τῷ 
ἐλάσσονι. 


(134.) Mal. i. 2, 8. 
Kal ἠγάπησα τὸν ᾿Ϊακὼβ, 
4 4 ~a 9 8 
τὸν δὲ ᾿Ησαῦ ἐμίσησα: 


(1358) Ἐχοά. xxxiii. 19. 
Καὶ ἐλεήσω ὃν ἂν ἐλεώ, καὶ 
οἰκτειρήσω, ὃν ἂν οἰκτειρῶ. 


(136.) —- Exod. ix. 16. 

Καὶ ἕνεκεν τούτου διετηρή- 
Ons, iva ἐνδείξωμαι ἐν σοὶ τὴν 
ἰσχύν μου, καὶ ὅπως διαγγελῇ 
τὸ ὄνομά μου ἐν παση τῇ γῆ. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Rom. viii. 36. 

[Καθὼς γέγραπται" ὅτι 
ἕνεκεν σοῦ θανατούμεθα ὅλην 
τὴν ἡμέραν, ἐλογίσθημεν ὡς 
πρόβατα σφαγῆς. 

Rom. ix. 7. 
ΓΑλλ᾽ ᾿Εν ᾿Ισαὰκ κληθή- 


σεταί σοι σπέρμα. 


Rom. ix. 9. 
al Επαγγελίας γὰρ ὁ λόγος 
οὗτος" Ἷ Κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν τοῦ- 
τον ἐλεύσομαι καὶ ἔσται TH 


Zappa υἱός. 


Rom. ix. 12. 


[Εῤῥέθη αὐτῇ; 


Cov δουλεύσει τῷ € 


[2 e ὔ 
ὅτι O μει- 
ov 
ασσονι. 


Rom. ix. 18. 

[Καθὼς γέγραπται" Τὸν 
᾿Ιακὼβ ἡ ἠγάπησα, τὸν δὲ Haat 
ἐμίσησα. 

Rom. ix. 15. 

[Te Μωυσεῖ γὰρ λέγει" Ὶ 
᾿Ελεήσω ὃ ὃν ἂν ἐλεῶ, καὶ οἰκ- 
τειρήσω ὃν ἂν οἰκτείρω. 


Rom. ix. 17. 

[Λέγει γὰρ ἡ γραφὴ τῷ 
Φαραώ" ὅτι εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
ἐξήγειρα σε, ὅπως ἐνδείξωμαι 
ἐν σοὶ τὴν δύναμίν μου καὶ 
@ A \, »# ’ 
ὅπως διαγγελῆ TO ὄνομά μον 
ἐν πάσῃ TH γῆ. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Romans viii. 36.—From the Seventy. 


Romans ix. 7.—Do. 


Romans ix. 9.—The words differ from the Greek version, but 


give the same meaning. 


Romans ix. 12,—From the Seventy verbatim. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Ps. xliv. 22. 
OMIT. ANT ἤν 5 


SFM yw wow 


Gen. xxi. 12. 
ἐν eR ΠΥ 


Gen. xviii. 10. 
9 
ΠῚ ΠῺΣ ΤῊΝ awe οἷν 
THER Me? wom 


Gen, xxv. 23. 


ΣΝ Fay? In 


Mal. i. 2, 3. 
: Spy NN AT 
Ww 


"ΤΙΝῚ 


Ex. xxxiii. 19. 
AON ime WR * FR ‘ram 
ὁ DITIN “WR” ΣΝ 


Ex. ix. 16. 
PATI ΠῚ WIZ ON 
ma-ny ΠΝ ΔῸΣ 
{YIN 23 PY wep on’ 
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Ps. xliv. 22. 
For thy sake are we killed all 
the day long; we are counted 
as sheep for the slaughter. 


Gen. xxi. 12. 
For in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called. 


Gen. xviii. 10. 

I will certainly return unto 
thee according to the time of 
life; and lo, Sarah thy wife shall 
have a son. 


Gen. xxv. 23. 
And the elder shall serve the 
younger. 


Mal. i. 2, 3. 
Yet I loved Jacob, and I 
hated Esau. 


Ex, xxxiii. 19. 


And I will be gracious to whom 
I will be gracious, and will shew 
mercy on whom I will shew 
mercy. 


Ex. ix. 16. 

And in very deed for this cause 
have I raised thee up, for to 
shew in thee my power; and that 
my name be declared through- 
out all the earth. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Romans ix. 13.—From the Seventy verbatim. 


Romans ix. 15.—Do. 


Romans ix. 17.—This citation seems to have been taken from 


the Hebrew in preference to the Septuagint. 


more closely with the former. 


It agrees at least 


3k 
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(137.) Hos. ii. 23. 

Kai ἀγαπήσω τὴν οὐκ ἤνγα- 
πημένην, καὶ ἐρῶ τῷ οὐ λαῷ 
μου, λαός μου εἶ σύ. 


(138.) Hos. i. 10. 

Kai ἔσται, ἐν τῷ τόπῳ οὗ 
ἐῤῥέθη αὐτοῖς, οὐ λαός μου 
ὑμεῖς, κληθήσονται καὶ αὐτοὶ 
υἱοὶ θεοῦ ζῶντος. 


(139.) [5.χ. 22, 28. 

Kai ἐὰν / γένηται ὁ λαὸς ͵σ- 
ραὴλ ὡς ἡ ἄμμος τῆς θαλάσσης, 
‘TO κατάλειμμα αὐτῶν σωθήσε- 

ται. λόγον συντελῶν καὶ συν- 
τέμνων ἐν δικαιοσύνη, ὅτι λόγον 
συντετμημένον κύριος ποιήσει ἐν 
τῇ οἰκουμένη ὅλη. 


(140.) Is. i. 9. 

Καὶ εἰ μὴ κύριος σαβαὼθ 
ἐγκατέλιπεν ἡμῖν σπέρμα, ὡς 
Σόδομα ἄν ἐγενήθημεν, καὶ ὡς 
Τόμοῤῥα ἂν ὡμοιώθημεν. 


(141.) 58. viii. 14, & xxviii. 16. 

Kai οὐχ ws λίθου προσκόμ- 
ματι συναντήσεσθε, οὐδὲ ὡς 
πέτρας mrapati.— Ἰδοὺ ἐγὼ 
ἐμβάλλω εἰς τὰ θεμέλια Σιὼν 
λίθον πολυτελῆ, ἐκλεκτὸν, ἀ- 
κρογωνιαῖον, ἔντιμον, εἰς τὰ 
θεμέλια αὐτῆς, καὶ ὁ πιστεύων 
οὗ μὴ pao 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Rom. ix. 25. 

[ὡς καὶ ἐν τῷ "Qone λέγει "ἢ 
Καλέσω τὸν οὐ λαόν μου λαόν 
μου καὶ τὴν οὐκ ἠτγαπημένην 
ἡγαπημένην. 

Rom. ix. 26. 

Kai ἔσται ἐν τῷ τόπῳ ot 
ἐῤῥέθη αὐτοῖς Οὐ λαός μου 
ὑμεῖς, ἐκεῖ κληθήσονται υἱοὶ 
θεοῦ ζῶντος. 


Rom. ix. 27, 28. 

Heaias de κράζει ὑ ὑπὲρ τοῦ 
"Io parr] ᾿Εὰν ἢ 6 ἀριθμὸς τῶν 
υἱῶν Ἰσραὴλ ἁ ὡς ἡ ἄμμος τῆς 
θαλάσσης, τὸ ὑπόλειμμα σω- 
θήσεται. λόγον “γὰρ συντελῶν 
καὶ συντέμνων ποιήσει κύριος 
ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς. 


Rom. ix. 29. 
[Καθὼς προείρηκεν "Heatas: Ἰ 
ἰ μὴ κύριος σαβαὼθ ἐγκατέ- 
λιπεν ἡμῖν σπέρμα, ὡς Σόδομα 
dv ἐγενήθημεν, καὶ ὡς Ἰόμοῤῥα 
ἄν ὡμοιώθημεν. 


Rom. ix. 33. 

[Καθὼς γέγραπται" ᾿Ιδοὺ 
τίθημι ἐν Σιὼν λίθον προσκόμ- 
ματος καὶ πέτραν σκανδάλου, 
καὶ ὁ πιστεύων ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ οὐ 
καταισχυνθήσεται. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


Romans i ix. 25.—This quotation is paraphrastic. The Septua- 
gint renders the Hebrew literally; but the apostle does not adopt it. 


Romans ix. 26.—From the Septuagint, with a slig 


ht variation. 


Romans ix. 27, 28.—This quotation is abbreviated from the 


Seventy. 


Romans ix, 29.— Verbatim from the Septuagint. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Hos. ii. 25. 
Moy) NOTA CAD 
AAR τ ὩΣ vay Nd ona 


Hos. ii. 1. 

OM ΟΝ DIA ΠΥ 
DT? ἼΩΝ) OM ὯΝ “δὲν OD 
| mmo ἘΞ 

15. x. 22, 23. 

ONT TOY APO 3 
12 20 “ΝΟ oO AND 
re πο ῬῪ DE 
mm, TN mT 22 2 
τῦϑ apa muy ΓΉΝῺΣ 
ΣΥΝΕ 

Is, i. 9. 

wnt nixay mim ‘A 
wT ODD oyna My 12? 
ΣΝ Ἵ My? 

Is. viii, 14, and xxviii. 16, 

bw ὌΧ 2 ἸΏΝ 

ΚΩ͂Ν | 
wi2 ὮΝ AX ya 7 
J ID Op mp 
eA ND POND 
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Hos. ii. 23. 

And I will have mercy upon 
her that had not obtained mercy, 
and I will say to them which 
were not my people, Thou art 
my people. | 

Hos. i. 10. 

And it shall come to pass, that 
in the place where it was said un- 
to them, Ye are not my people, 
there it shall be said unto them, 
Ye are the sons of the living God. 

Is. x. 22, 23. 

For though thy people Israel 
be as the sand of the sea, yet a 
remnant of them shall return. 
For the Lord God of hosts shall 
make a consumption, even de- 
termined in the midst of all the 
land. 


Is, 1. 9. 
Except the Lord of hosts had 


left unto us a very small rem- 
nant, we should have been as 
Sodom, and we should have been 
like unto Gomorrah. 


Is. viii. 14, & xxviii. 16. 
And he shall be for a stone 
of stumbling, and for a rock of 
offence. Behold I lay in Zion 
for a foundation a stone, a tried 
stone, a precious corner stone, 
a sure foundation: he that be- 
lieveth, shall not make haste. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Romans ix. 33.—Here the apostle departs from the Septua- 
gint. Instead of giving to the stone the laudatory epithets ap- 
plied in Isaiah xxviii. 16, he gives out of Isaiah viii, 14 the 
well-known adjuncts of προσκόμματος and σκανδάλου. He then re- 
turns to xxviii. 16, adding ἐπ’ αὐτῷ, and for οὐ μὴ καταισχυνθῇ put- 
ting οὐ καταισχυνθήσεται. 
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(142.) Lev. xviii. 5. 
“A ποιήσας αὐτὰ ἄνθρωπος 
ζήσεται ἐν αὐτοῖς. 


(148.) Deut. xxx. 12, &c. 

Οὐκ ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ ἄνω ἐστὶ, 
λέγων. τίς ἀναβήσεται ἡμῖν 
εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν, καὶ λήψεται 
ἡμῖν αὐτὴν, καὶ ἀκούσαντες αὐ. 
τὴν ποιήσομεν ; οὐδὲ πέραν τῆς 
θαλάσσης ἐστὶ, λέγων. τίς δια- 
περάσει ἡμῖν εἰς τὸ πέραν τῆς 
θαλάσσης, καὶ ἱλάβη ἡ ἡμῖν αὐτὴν, 
καὶ ἀκουστὴν ἡμῖν ποιήση αὖ- 
τὴν, καὶ ποιήσομεν; ἐγγύς σον 
ἐστὶ τὸ ῥῆμα σφόδρα ἐν τῷ 
στόματί σου, καὶ ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ 
σου, καὶ ἐν ταῖς χερσί σου ποι- 

σι 9 ld 
εἶν αὐτό. 
(144.) Is, xxviii. 16. 
‘O πιστεύων ov μὴ καταισ- 


χυνθῆ. 


(145.) Joel ii. 32. 

Kai ἔσται was, ὃς ἄν ἐπι. 
παλέσηται τὸ ὄνομα κυρίου, 
σωθήδεται. 


(146.) Isa. lii. 7. 

Ὥς ὥρα ἐπὶ τῶν ὀρέων, ὡς 
πόδες ἐυαγγελιζομένον ἀκοὴν 
εἰρήνης, ὡς ἐυαγγελιζόμενος 
ἀγαθα. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Rom. x. 5. 
[Μωυσῆς γὰρ γράφει" ἢ ὅτι 
ὁ ποιήσας αὐτὰ ἄνθρωπος ζή- 
σεται ἐν αὐτῆ. 


Rom. x. 6, &c. 

H de ex πίστεως δικαιοσύγη 
οὕτως λέγει" ἢ Μὴ εἴπης ev τῇ 
καρδίᾳ σου is ἀναβήσεται εἰς 
τὸν οὐρανόν; τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν Χρισ. 


τὸν καταγαγεῖν. ἢ Τίς κατα- 


βήσεται εἰς THY ἄβυσσον: ς τοῦτ᾽ 
ἔστιν Χριστὸν ἐ ἐκ νεκρῶν ἀνα- 
γαγεῖν"--- ᾿Εγγύς σου τὸ ῥῆμά 
ἐστιν, ἐν τῷ στόματί σου καὶ 
ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ σου. 


Rom. x. 1]. 
[Λέγει γὰρ ἡ γραφὴ} Πᾶς 
O πιστεύων EX αὐτῷ οὐ καταισ- 
χυνθήσεται. 


Rom. x. 18. 
Has γὰρ ὃς ἄν ἐπικαλέσηται 
τὸ ὄνομα κυρίου, σωθήσεται. 


Rom. x. 15. 
[Kabes γέγραπται Ἵ ὥς 
ὡραῖοι οἱ πόδες τῶν εὐαγγελι- 
ζομένων ἀγαθά, 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Romans x. 5.—From the Seventy. 
Romans x. 6, &c.——This is a free citation from Deuteronomy 
xxx. 12, &c., and is evidently borrowed from the Seventy. 
Romans x. 11.—See on Romans ix. 33, 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Lev. xviii. 5. 
τῇ OWT ONR Te Wwe 
ona 
Deut. xxx. 12, &c. 
Ὃ TDN? NIT OTD δὲν 
Tm, Ow 2) ΣΝ 
SmaYN AMR yom 439 
Mond ΝΠ o> saya rN 
on ἼΩΝ 255" Ἴ" Ὃ 
ΠΣ ὨΜΌΝ ὮΡ ΠῚ 
Tas aN Ds ayn 
Re TR wk WM 
sinty? 


Is. xxviii. 16. 


SWAT ND OND 


Joel iii, 5. 
Ya NOM WR OD TTD, 
mae ΤῊ 
Is. lii. 7. 
Ox DMT OY mNa- TD 
wan οὐ pow Twp 


ap 
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Lev. xviii. 5. 
Which if a man do, he shall 
live in them. 


Deut. xxx. 12, &c. 

It ¢s not in heaven, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go up 
for us to heaven, and bring it 
unto us, that we may hear it, 
and doit? Neither zs it beyond 
the sea, that thou shouldest say, 
Who shall go over the sea for 
us, and bring it unto us, that 
we may hear it, anddoit? But 
the word ἐξ very nigh unto thee, 
in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it. 


Is. xxviii. 16. 


He that believeth, shall not 
make haste. 


Joel ii. 32, 
And it shall come to pass, chat 
whosoever shall call on the name 
of the Lord shall be delivered. 


Is. 11. 7. 

How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace, that bringeth good 
tidings of good. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Romans x. 13.—This is from the Seventy. 

Romans x. 15.—This citation seems not to have been taken 
from the Seventy. The apostle omits the words ‘ upon the 
mountains,” which did not suit his purpose, as also other words. 
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(147.) Is, lili. 1. 

Κύριε τίς ἐπίστευσε τῇ ἀκοῇ 
ἡμῶν ; 
(148.) 

Kis πᾶσαν τὴν γῆν ἐξῆλθεν 
ὁ φθόγγος αὐτῶν, καὶ εἰς τὰ 
πέρατα τῆς οἰκουμένης τὰ ῥή- 
ματα αὐτῶν. 


Ps. xviii. 5. 


(149.) Deut. xxxii. 21. 

Κἀγὼ παραζηλώσω αὐτοὺς 
ἐπ᾽ οὐκ ἔθνει" ἐπὶ ἔθνει ἀσυνέτῳ 
παροργιῶ αὐτούς. 


(150) Is. Ixv. 1, 2. 

᾿Ἐμφανὴς ἐγενήθην τοῖς ἐμὲ 
μὴ ἐπερωτῶσιν, εὑρέθην τοῖς 
ἐμὲ μὴ ζητοῦσιν.---- ξεπέτασα 
τὰς χεῖράς μου ὅλην τὴν ἡμέραν 
πρὸς λαὸν ἀπειθοῦντα καὶ ἀν- 


τιλέγοντα. 


(151.) 8 Kings xix. 14. 
Ta θυσιαστήρια cov καθεῖ- 
hav, Kal Tous προφήτας σου 
ἀπέκτειναν ἐν ῥομφαίᾳ, καὶ ὑ- 
πολέλειμμαι ἐγὼ μονώτατος, 
καὶ ζητοῦσι τὴν ψυχήν μου λα- 
βεῖν αὐτήν. 
(152.) 8 Kings xix. 18. 
Kai καταλείψεις ev Ἰσραὴλ 
ἑπτὰ χιλιάδας: ἀνδρῶν, πάντα 
γόνατα ἃ οὐκ ὥκλασαν "γόνυ τῷ 


Baan. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Rom. x. 16. 

[ Hoatas yap λέγει: ] Κύριε, 
τίς ἐπίστευσεν τῇ AKON ἡμῶν: 
Rom. x. 18. 

[Μενοῦν ye ] His πᾶσαν τὴν 
γῆν ἐξῆλθεν ὁ ὸ φθόγγος αὐτῶν, 
καὶ εἰς τὰ πέρατα τῆς οἰκουμέ- 
νης τὰ ῥήματα αὐτῶν. 


Rom. x. 19. 
arene λέγει] ‘I ‘Eye πα- 
ρα ἡλώσω ὑπάς ἐπ᾽ οὐκ ἔθνει, 
ἐπὶ ἔθνει ἀσυνέτῳ παροργιῶ 

ὑμάς. 
Rom. x. 20, 2]. 

Ἡσαΐας δὲ ἀποτολμᾷ καὶ 
λέγει} Ἱ Εἰὑρέθην [ev] τοῖς ἐμὲ 
μὴ Grrotow, ἐμφανὴς ἐ ἐγενόμην 
τοῖς ἐμὲ μὴ ἐπερωτῶσιν.--Ὁ - 
λην τὴν ἡμέραν ἐξεπέτασα τὰς 
χεῖράς μου πρὸς λαὸν ἀπειθοῦν- 

τα καὶ ἀντιλέγοντα. 


Rom, xi. 3. 

Γ Ἐν Ἡλίᾳ λέγει ἡ γραφή": ‘J 
Κύριε, τοὺς προφήτας σου ἀ- 
πέκτειναν, τὰ θυσιαστήριά σον 

la 9 a 4 A 
κατέσκαψαν, κἀγὼ ὑπελείφθην 
μόνος, καὶ ζηγτοῦσιν τὴν ψυχήν 
cere “Ss, 


Rom. xi. 4. 

[Δέγει αὐτῷ ὁ “Χρηματισ- 
adn Κατέλιπον ἐμαυτῷ ἐπ- 
τακισχιλίους ἄνδρας, οἵτινες οὐκ 
ἔκαμψαν “γόνυ τῇ Baad. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Romans x. 16.—Exactly from the Seventy. 


Romans x. 18.—Do.. 


Romans x. 19.—From the same source. 


Romans x. 20, 21.—This is from the Greek version. 


The 


order of the clauses in the 20th verse is reversed. 


i eer | 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 407 


Is. lili. 1. 
που. %D 


Ps. xix. 5. 
TYP) Oyp ΝᾺ yaw 52a 
DPD Dan 


Deut. xxxii. 21. 
MAA OY" NID ONIN IN) 
:DOWIN 733 


Is, Ixv. 1, 2. 
ΠΝΝΩΣ NW NID} WITT 
ATID ρα ND 
THD Ὀν ΝΣ dINT~ dz 


1 Kings xix. 14, 
“mg sO] Tying" 
VEN} 32 py 
WHI“ TN WHIM TID IN 
| INP 
1 Kings xix. 18. 
yw ONDA ANW 
wy oman-b2 ΘΈΡΗ 
byab syna-Nb 


Is. liii. 1. 


Who hath believed our re- 
port ? 


Ps. xix. 4. 
Their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to 
the end of the world. 


Deut. xxxii. 21. 

And I will move them to jea- 
lousy with those which are not 
a people; I will provoke them 
to anger with a foolish nation. 

Is. Ixy. 1, 2. 

I am sought of them that 
asked not for me; I am found 
of them that sought me not.— 
I have spread out my hands all 
the day unto a rebellious people. 


1 Kings xix. 14. 

They have thrown down thine 
altars, and slain thy prophets 
with the sword; and I, even I 
only am left, and they seek my 
life, to take it away. 


1 Kings xix. 18. 

Yet I have left me seven thou- 
sand in Israel, all the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


Romans xi. 3.— From the Septuagint, with a slight deviation. 
The first two clauses are transposed, ἐν poupaig omitted, and the 


last words changed. 


Romans xi. 4.—Here the apostle leaves the Greek, and trans- 


lates the Hebrew more correctly. 
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(158.) 

Ὅτι πεπότικεν ὑμάς κύριος 
πνεύματι “κατανύξεως, καὶ καμ- 

μύσει τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς αὐτῶν. 


Is. xxix. 10. 


(154.) Ps. Inviii. 23, 24. 

| ενηθήτω ἡ ἥ τράπεζα αὐτῶν 
ἐνώπιον αὐτῶν εἰς παγίδα, καὶ 
εἰς ἀνταπόδοσιν καὶ εἰς σκάν- 
δαλον. σκοτισθήτωσαν οἱ ὁὀφ- 
θαλμοὶ αὐτῶν τοῦ μὴ βλέπειν, 
καὶ τὸν νῶτον αὐτῶν διαπαντὸς 


σύγκαμψον. 


(155.) Is. lix. 20, 21. 

Kai ἥξει ἕνεκεν Σιὼν ὁ ῥυό- 
μενος, καὶ ἀποστρέψει ἀσεβεί- 
ας ἀπὸ ᾿Ιακώβ. καὶ αὕτη αὐ- 
τοῖς ἡ παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ διαθήκη. 


(156.) Is. x]. 13. 
Tis ἔγνω νοῦν κυρίου, καὶ τίς 
4 ΄- ’ 4 4 

αὐτοῦ σύμβουλος ἐγένετο 5 


(157.) Deut. xxxii. 85. 
"Ev ἡμέρᾳ ἐκδικήσεως avra- 
ποδώσω. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THR NEW. 


Rom. xi. 8. 

[Καθὼς γέγραπται" "Ἔδω- 
κεν αὐτοῖς ὁ θεὸς πνεῦμα κατα- 
νύξεως, ὀφθαλμοὺς τοῦ μὴ βλέ- 
πειν καὶ ὦτα τοῦ μὴ ἀκούειν. 


Rom. xi. 9, 10. 
[Δανεὶδ λέγει" Ἱ Τενηθήτω 
ἡ τράπεζα αὐτῶν εἰς παγίδα 
καὶ εἰς θήραν καὶ εἰς σκάνδαλον 
καὶ εἰς ἀνταπόδομα αὐτοῖς, σκο- 
τισθήτωσαν οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ au 
τῶν τοῦ μὴ βλέπειν, καὶ τὸν 
νῶτον αὐτῶν διὰ παντὸς σύγ- 
καμψον. 
Rom. xi. 26, 27. 
ote αθὼς γέγραπται} Ἥξει 
ἐκ Σιὼν ὁ ῥυόμενος, ἀποστρέψει 
ἀσεβείας ἀπὸ ᾿Ιακώβ. καὶ av- 
τή αὐτοῖς ἡ παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ διαθήκη, 
ὅταν ἀφέλωμαι τὰς ἁμαρτίας 
αὐτῶν. 
Rom. xi. 84. 
Tis yap ἔγνω νοῦν κυρίου, ἣ 


τίς σύμβουλος αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο; 


Rom. xii. 19. 
ΠΠ έγραπται γαρ.Ἷ ᾿Εμοὶ ἐκ- 
δίκησις, ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω, λέ. 
γει κύριος. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Romans xi. 8.—This citation seems to have been taken from 
two parallel passages, viz. Isaiah xxix. 10, and Deuteronomy 
xxix. 4. Some words are taken from the one, and some from the 
other, though, properly speaking, the latter of the two passages 
should be quoted. In consequence of this confusion, the ancients 
were accustomed to affirm, that the passage is not a citation from 
the Old Testament. So Origen and many others. Compare 
Stuart’s Commentary on the place. 


e 
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Ig, xxix. 10. 
mm mm Oy Ἴ02.5 
DITO" MY OLIN mT 


Ps, Ixix. 23, 24. 
map ope? ποθ τ τ 
MMA wpin? ΟΝ). 
TRA DPAND MND oP 
STYIT 


Is, lix. 20, 21. 


wr OND ΡΝ ΝᾺ) 

a ST, ONY SPH] we 
nie wa ΠΝῚ 
Is, xl. 13. 

ve) TID PAI“ NT" 


Deut. xxxii. 35. 


Deh OR) ἢ 


Is. xxix. 10. 
For the Lord hath poured out 
upon you the spirit of deep sleep, 
and hath closed your eyes. 


Ps. lxix. 28, 24. 

Let their table become a snare 
before them: and that which 
should have been for their wel- 
fare, let tt become a trap. Let 
their eyes be darkened that they 
see not; and make their loins 
continually to shake. 


Is, lix. 20, 21. 

And the Redeemer shall come 
to Zion, and unto them that 
turn from transgression in Ja- 
cob, saith the Lord. As for me, 
this ἐσ my covenant with them. 


Is, xl. 18. 
Who hath directed the Spirit 
of the Lord, or, being his coun- 
sellor, hath taught him ? 


Deut. xxxii. 35. 
To me belongeth vengeance 
and recompence. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Romans xi. 9, 10.—The apostle here follows the Seventy, with 
some variations. He makes four particulars out of three. 
Romans xi. 26, 27.—This is from the Seventy, putting ἐκ 
Σιὼν, instead of ἕνεκεν Ziv. The Hebrew is somewhat different, 
though the meaning is the same. The apostle takes the words 
ὅταν ἀφίλωμαι τὰς ἁμαρτίας αὐτῶν from Isaiah xxvii. 9, Septuagint. 
Romans xi. 34.—From the Seventy. 
Romans xii. 19.—This follows the Hebrew in preference to 
the Septuagint, although it is closely conformed to neither. Some 


3 F 
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(158.) Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 
"Ka [οὐ 4 4 4 

av πεινᾷ ὁ ἐχθρὸς cov, 
ψώμιζε αὐτὸν, ἐὰν διψᾷ, πό- 
τιζε αὐτόν: τοῦτο “γὰρ ποιῶν 
ἄνθρακας πυρὸς σωρεύσεις ἐπὶ 
τὴν κεφαλὴν αὐτοῦ" 


(159.) Ex. xx. 138-17; Lev. xix. 18, 
Οὐ μοιχεύσεις. οὐ κλέψεις. 
οὗ φονεύσεις. οὐ ψευδομαρτυ- 
pices. οὐκ ἐπιθυμήσεις. ᾿Α- 
γαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον σου ὡς 
id 
σεαντόν. 


(160.) Is. xlv. 23. 

' Kar’ ἐμαυτοῦ ὀμνύω, εἰ μὴ 
ἐξελεύσεται ἐκ τοῦ στόματός 
μου δικαιοσύνη, οἱ λόγοι μου 
οὐκ ἀποστραφήσονται: ὅτι 
ἐμοὶ κάμψει πᾶν “γόνυ, καὶ ὁ- 
μεῖται πᾶσα γλῶσσα τὸν θεόν. 


(161.) Ps. xviii. 10. 
e 9 A ~ 4 ’ 
Οἱ ὀνειδισμοὶ τῶν ὀνειδιζόν- 
τῶν σε ἐπέπεσον ἐπ᾽ ἐμέ. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Rom. xii. 20. 
᾿Αλλὰ ἐὰν πεινᾷ ὁ ἐχθρός 
σου, Ψψώμιζε αὐτόν" ἐὰν διψᾷ, 
πότιζε αὐτόν. τοῦτο “γὰρ ποι- 
ὧν, ἄνθρακας πυρὸς σωρεύσεις 


ἐπὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν αὐτοῦ. 


Rom. xiii. 9. 

Οὐ μοιχεύσεις, οὐ φονεύσεις, 
οὐ κλέψεις, οὐκ ἐπιθυμήσεις. 
᾿Αγαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον σον 
ὡς σφαντόν. 


Rom. xiv. 1]. 
[Peyparra: yap") Ζῶ ἐγὼ, 
λέγει κύριος, ὅτι ἐμοὶ κάμψει 
πᾶν γόνυ, καὶ ἐξομολογήσεται 
πᾶσα γλῶσσα τῷ θεῷ. - 


Rom. xv. 8. 
Καθὼς γέγραπται] Οἱ 
OVELCLT MOL τῶν ὀνειδιζόντων σε 
ἐπέπεσαν ἐπ᾽ ἐμέ. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
have supposed that the Hebrew formerly was Ὁ Θ᾽ ΝῚ Dj) Σ 
but this is a mere conjecture, for which there is neither founda- 
tion nor necessity. The passage is similarly quoted in Hebrews 
x. 30; and the addition λέγει κύριος, which occurs there also, 
manifestly points to the Pauline origin of that epistle. The 
opponents of the Pauline origin are perplexed by the agreement 
of the two quotations, as also by the appended λέγει χύριος, and 
assume, that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews got the 
latter from Paul, whose disciple he was. 
Romans xii. 20.—Closely from the Seventy. 
ι Romans xiii. 9.—F rom the Seventy, transposing the two clauses 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 
wIPINT NW aI" ON 
Ὁ WPL ΝῸΝΣ ΕΝ) OFT? 
τ ANH ΠΗ͂Σ om 5 

TN 

Ex. xx. 13, 14; Lev. xix. 18. 

NO ANI ND ony ND 
PA ABA NX) tan 
AIM ONN- Np 
2 Wy 

Is, xlv. 23. 

APTS "BQ NY ΡΞ 53 
IIA YD awe NA I 
sw2792 yawr) MA-53 


Pa, lxix. 10. 
soy sob) Spot maim 
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Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 

If thine enemy be hungry, 
give him bread-to eat; and if 
he be thirsty, give him water to 
drink : for thou shalt heap coals 
of fire upon his head. 


Ex. xx. 13-17; Lev. xix. 18. 

Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. Thou 
shalt not steal. Thou shalt not 
bear false witness. Thou shalt 
not covet. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 


Is, xly. 23. ᾿ 

I have sworn by myself, the 
word is gone out of my mouth 
in righteousness, and shall not 
return, That unto me every knee 
shall bow, every tongue shall 


swear. 


Ps. Ixix. 9. ° 
And the reproaches of them 
that reproached thee are fallen 
on me. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
οὗ φονεύσεις and od χλέψεις ; and omitting, according to Lachmann’s 
text, ob ψευδομαρτυρήσεις. 

Romans xiv. 11.—The apostle only gives a part of the original 
sentence. His words strictly agree neither with the Hebrew nor 
the Seventy, though he seems to have followed the latter more 
than the former. The addition of τῷ θεῷ, for which there is no 
corresponding term in the Hebrew, shews, that the Septuagint 
is the chief source of the citation. The apostle also inserts a 
customary phrase, λέγει ὁ κύριος ; and alters ὀμεῖται; into ἐξομολογή- 
σέτα!- 

Romans xv. 3.— Verbatim from the Greek. 
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(162.) Pe. xvii. 50. 


Διὰ τοῦτο ἐξομολογήσομαί 
σοι ἐν ἔθνεσι κύριε, καὶ τῷ ὁ- 
νόματί σου ψαλῶ. 


(16θ3.)) Deut. xxxii. 43. 
Εἰὐὐφράνθητε οὐρανοὶ ἅμα 
αὐτῷ. 
(164.) 
᾽Αινεῖτε τὸν κύριον πάντα τὰ 


ἔθνη, ἐπαινέσατε αὐτὸν πάντες 
οἱ λαοί, 


sie exvi 1. 


(165.) Is. xi. 10. 

Kai ἔσται ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκεί- 
νῇ ἡ ῥίζα τοῦ Ἰεσσαὶ, καὶ ὁ 
ἀνιστάμενος ἄρχειν ἐθνῶν, ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτῷ ἔθνη ἐλπιοῦσι" 


(166.) Is. 11}. 15. 

Ὅτι οἷς οὐκ ἀνηγγέλη περὶ 
αὐτοῦ, ὄψονται, καὶ οἱ οὐκ ἀ- 
κηκόασι, συνήσουσι. 


(167.) Is. xxix. 14. 
a 3 ~ 4 id ΄- 
Καὶ ἀπολῶ τὴν σοφίαν τῶν 
σοφῶν, καὶ τὴν σύνεσιν τῶν συ- 


νετῶν κρύψω. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Rom. xv. 9. 

[Καθὼς γέγραπται" Διὰ 
τοῦτο ἐξομολογήσομαί σοι ἐν 
ἔθνεσιν, καὶ τῷ ὀνόματί σου 
ψαλώ. 

Rom. xv. 10. 
[Πάλιν λέγει} EvppavOrre 


ἔθνη μετὰ τοῦ λαοῦ αὐτοῦ. 


Rom. xv. 1]. 

[Καὶ τ πάλιν λέγει" ] Αἰνεῖτε 
πάντα τὰ ἔθνη τὸν κύριον, καὶ 
ἐπαινεσάτωσαν αὐτὸν πάντες 
οἱ λαοί. 

Rom. xv. 12. 

Ησαΐας λέγει} Ἔσται ἡ ἡ 
ῥίζα τοῦ Ἰεσσαὶ, καὶ ὁ ἁνιστά- 
μενος ἄρχειν ἐθνῶν, ex αὐτῷ 
ἔθνη ἐλπιοῦσιν. 


Rom. xv. 21. 
[Καθὼς γέγραπται" οἷς 
οὐκ ἀνηγγέλη “περὶ αὐτοῦ, ὅ- 
ψονται, καὶ οἱ οὐκ ἀκηκόασιν, 
συνήσουσιν. 


1 Cor. i. 19. 
{Πέγραπται γάρ" ᾿Απολῶ 
τὴν σοφίαν τῶν σοφών, καὶ τὴν 
σύνεσιν τῶν συνετῶν ἀθετήσω. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Romans xv. 9.— Verbatim from the Greek, with the omission 


of κύριε ° 


Romans xy. 10.—This quotation corresponds more nearly with 
the Hebrew. The Seventy read the Hebrew word ΩΝ as if it 


were pointed, 1, with him, but the apostle follows the present 
Hebrew punctuation, supplying with. 

Romans xv. 11.—From the Seventy. 

Romans xv. 12.—This i is taken from the Septuagint, with the 


single omission of ἐν 7 fl 
Hebrew. According to 


‘eg ἐχείνῃ. 


Spke, the Seventy and the 


Both give the sense of the 
apostle 


give an incorrect version of the Hebrew original. The latter part 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Ps. xviii. 50. 
mm oray ΤῊΝ oy 
STAIN JON 


Deut. xxxii, 43. 
Way ova AYN 
Ps, exvii. 1. 
myn 9D AMA YIN 
: DANI" 92 IHNAW 
Is, xi. 10. : 
ww NTT OF. An 
may Ὁ)» TY WR YW 
way ofa PN 
Is, lii. 15. 
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SORA WOUND WHE) 
Is, xxix. 14. 
APM VOI] NAIA TAN 
ΠΌΤ 1333 
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Ps. xviii. 49. 

Therefore will I give thanks 
unto thee, O Lord, among the 
heathen, and sing praises unto 
thy name. 


Deut. xxxii. 43. 
Rejoice, O ye nations, with 
is people. 


Ps. exvii. 1. 
Praise the Lord, all ye na- 
tions ; praise him, all ye people. 


Is. xi. 10. 
And in that day there shall be 
a root of Jesse, which shall stand 
for an ensign of the people; to 
it shall the Gentiles seek. 


Is. lit, 15. 

For that which had not been 
told them shall they see; and 
that which they had not heard 
shall they consider. 

Is. xxix. 14. 

For the wisdom of their wise 

men shall perish, and the under- 


standing of their dent men 
shall be hid. ae 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


of the passage is indeed not literal, yet it contains the sense of 
the words in the Old Testament. Standing as a banner of the 
Gentiles, is the same as, arising to be a leader of the Gentiles ; 
the banner, by a common figure, representing the standard- 
bearer. Seeking after him, and trusting in him, are expressive 
of coexistent or identical states of mind. The former leads to 
and implies the latter. Thus there is no error in the quotation. 
The apostle, as in many other places, gives the sense, without 
the exact words. 
Romans xv. 21.— Verbatim from the Seventy. 


1 Cor. i. 19.—This citation is made from the Seventy. In- 
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(168.) Jer. ix. 24. 

Ἐν τούτῳ καυχάσθω ὁ 6 καυ- 
χώμενος, συμιεῖν καὶ γινώσκειν, 
ὅτι ἐ ἐγώ εἰμι κύριος ὁ ποιῶν €- 
λεος καὶ κρίμα καὶ δικαιοσύνην 
ἐπι τῆς γῆς. 


(169.) Is. lxiv. 4 

"Aro τοῦ αἰῶνος οὐκ ἠκού- 
σαμεν, οὐδὲ οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ ἡμῶν 
εἶδον θεὸν πλήν σου, καὶ τὰ 
ἔργα σου, ἃ ποιήσεις τοῖς ὑπο- 
μένουσιν ἔλεον. 


(170.) Is. xl. 13. 

Tis ἔγνω νοῦν κυρίου, καὶ 
τίς αὐτοῦ σύμβουλός ἐγένετο, 
ὃς συμβιβᾷ αὐτόν: 


(171.) Job ν. 18. 
ὋὉ καταλαμβάνων σοφοὺς ἐν 
τῇ φρονήσει" 


(172.) Ps. xciii. 11. 

Κύριος γινώσκει τοὺς διαλο- 
γισμοὺς τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὅτι εἰσὶ 
μάταιοι. 


(173.) Gen. ii. 24. 
Kai ἔσονται οἱ δύο εἰς σάρ- 
κα μίαν. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


1 Cor. i. 31. 
[Καθὼς γέγραπται" ] Ὁ 
καυχώμενος ἐν κυρίῳ καυχάσθω. 


1 Cor. ii. 9. 

[Καθὼς γέγραπται" “A 
ὀφθαλμὸς οὐκ εἶδεν καὶ οὗς οὐκ 
ἤκουσεν καὶ ἐπὶ ἱ καρδίαν ἀνθρώ- 
που οὐκ ἀνέβη, ὃ ὅσα ἡτοίμασεν 
ὁ θεὸς τοῖς ἀγαπῶσιν αὐτόν. 


1 Cor. ii. 16. 
Tis ‘yap ἔγνω νοῦν κυρίου, 
ὃς συμβιβάσει αὐτόν: 


1 Cor. iii. 19. 
[Teyparrat γαρὴ Ὁ δρασ- 
σόμενος τοὺς σοφοὺς ἐν TH 
πανουργίᾳ αὐτῶν. 


1 Cor. iii. 20. 
[Kai - παλιν" Κύριος γινώ- 
σκει τοὺς διαλογισμοὺς τῶν 
σοφών, ὅτι εἰσὶν μάταιοι. 


1 Cor. vi. 16. 
“Ecovrat γὰρ [φησιν οἱ 


δύο εἰς σάρκα μῖἷαν. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


stead of χρύψω, the apostle has ἀϑετήσω, 


The Hebrew is con- 


siderably different. The Septuagint and New Testament bring 
out prominently the cause why wisdom perishes and the counsel 
of the prudent is concealed, viz. the Lord himself: 

1 Cor. i. 31.—This gives the general sense, while it verbally 


agrees neither with the Hebrew nor Septuagint. 


their words. 


It abridges 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 
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7 Jer. ix. 24. 

Let him that glorieth glory 
in this, that he understandeth 
and knoweth me, that I am the 
Lord, which exercise loving- 
kindness, judgment, and right- 
eousness, in the earth. 


Is. xiv. 4. 

Since the beginning of the 
world men have not heard, nor 
‘pts by the ear, neither 

ath the eye seen, O God, be- 
side thee, what he hath pre- 
‘ery for him that waiteth for 
m. 


Is, xl. 13. 
Who hath directed the Spirit 
of the Lord, or, being his coun- 
sellor hath taught him ? 


Job v. 18. 
He taketh the wise in their 


own craftiness. 


Ps, xciv. 11. 
The Lord knoweth the thoughts 
of man, that they are vanity. 


Gen. ii. 24. 
And they shall be one flesh. 


; EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

1 Cor. ii. 9.—This passage will be considered afterwards. 

1 Cor. ii, 16.—From the Seventy, with some alterations. 

1 Cor. ii. 19.—This is from the Seventy. The apostle, how- 
ever, according to his usual manner, alters several words, and 
substitutes others which express the sense more forcibly. 

1 Cor. iii. 20.— From the Seventy. 


1 Cor. vi. 16.—Do. 
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Deut. xxv. 4. 


(174.) 
Οὐ φιμώσεις βοῦν ἁλοῶντα. 


(175.) Ex. xxxii. 6. 
a a 
Kai ἐκάθισεν ὁ λαὸς φαγεῖν - 
καὶ πιεῖν, καὶ ἀνέστησαν παί- 


ζειν. 


(176.) Deut. xxxii. 17. 
"Εθυσαν δαιμονίοις, καὶ ov 
θεῷ. 
(177.) Ps. xxiii. 1. 
Τοῦ κυρίου ἡ "γῆ καὶ τὸ πλή- 
ρώμα αὐτῆς. 


(178. 
Διὰ φαυλισμὸν χειλέων, διὰ 
4 e 6° @ ἢ 
γλώσσης ἑτέρας, ὅτι λαλήσου- 
σι τῷ λαῷ τούτῳ᾽---“ακαὶ οὐκ ἡ- 
θέλησαν ἀκούειν. 


Ie. xxviii. 11, 12. 


(179.) Pa, εἶχ. 1. 
Ἕως ἄν θῷ τοὺς ἐχθρούς σον 


ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν σου. 


(180. Ps. viii. 7. 
Πάντα ὑπέταξας ὑποκάτω 
τῶν ποδῶν αὐτοῦ. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


1 Cor. ix. 9. 
Ev yap τῷ Μωυσέως νόμῳ 
γέγραπται Ἴ Οὐ φιμώσεις βοῦν 


ἀλοῶντα. 


+ 1Cor. x. 7. 
ὥσπερ γέγραπται" Ἐ- 
κάθισεν ὁ ὁ λαὸς φαγεῖν καὶ πιεῖν, 
καὶ ἀνέστησαν παίζειν. 


1 Cor. x. 20. 
[Aan] ὅτι ἃ θύουσιν δαι- 


μονίοις καὶ οὐ θεῷ θύουσιν. 


1 Cor. x. 26. 
Τοῦ κυρίου yap ἡ "γῆ καὶ τὸ 
πλήρωμα αὐτῆς. 


1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

[Ey τῷ νόμῳ γέγραπται" 
ὅτι ἐν ᾿ἑτερογλώσσοις καὶ ἐν 
χείλεσιν ἑτέρων λαλήσω τῷ 
λαῷ τούτῳ, καὶ οὐδ᾽ οὕτως εἰ- 
σακούσονταί μου, λέγει κύριος. 


1 Cor, xy. 25. 
"Αχρις οὗ θῆ πάντας τοὺς 
ἐχθροὺς [αὐτοῦ] ὑ ὑπὸ τοὺς πό- 
ας αὐτοῦ. 


1 Cor. xv. 27. 
Πάντα γὰρ ὑπέταξεν ὑπὸ 
τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
1 Cor. ix. 9.— Verbatim from the peventy: 


7%.—Do. 


1 Cor. x. ἢ 


1 Cor. x. 20.—This citation is not conformable to the Hebrew 
or the Greek, since, in either case, it would have been inappro- 
priate. The apostle makes a slight change, in order to adapt 
it to the connexion in which it is introduced. 

1 Cor. x. 26.— Verbatim from the Seventy. 


ee Ξ 
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Deut. xxv. 4. 


siweta aw SoM N> 


Ex. xxxii, 6. 
ww 9982 YT awa 
: Pr? OPA 


: Deut. xxxii. 17. 


SAN ND ow anar 


Ps. xxiv. 1. 


Πρ) ΝΠ THM, 


Is, xxviii. 11, 12. 
Wa ΓΕ AD 
TNT OTTO WaT AN 
syiow NAN Nd) — 
Ps. ex. 1. 
PPR UST ὙΟ aw 
Tay OT 


Ps. viii. 7. 


SPOT AAN AAW 5D 


Deut. xxv. 4. 
Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn. 


Ex. xxxii. 6. 7 
And the people sat down to 
eat and to drink, and rose up to 


play. 


Deut, xxxii. 17. 


They sacrificed unto devils, 
not to God. 


Ps. xxiv. 1. 


The earth ts the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof, 


Is. xxviii. 11, 12. 

For with stammering lips and 
another tongue will he speak to 
this people :—yet they would 
not hear. 


Ps. cx. 1. ᾿ 
Sit thou at my right hand, 
until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool. 


Ps. viii. 7. 
~ Thou hast put all things un- 
der his feet. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
1 Cor. xiv. 21.—This citation verbally coincides neither with 
the Septuagint nor the Hebrew, though the sentiment corres- 
ponds to both.—It comes nearer the latter, the Greek being 


somewhat incorrect. 


1 Cor. xv. 25.—The meaning is given, without verbal adhe- 


rence to the Hebrew o 


al, or the Greek version. 


1 Cor. xv. 27.— This 15 taken from the Seventy, with a slight 


variation. 
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(181.) Is. xxii. 18. 

Φάγωμεν καὶ πίωμεν, αὔριον 
γὰρ ἀποθνήσκομεν. 
(182.) Gen. ii. 7. 

Kai ἐγένετο ὁ ἄνθρωπος εἰς 
ψυχὴν ζῶσαν. 
(183.) Is. xxv. 8. 
Karémev ὁ θάνατος ἰσχύ- 
cas: 


(184.) Hos. xiii. 14. 

Tlot ἡ δίκη cov θάνατε; ποῦ 
τὸ κέντρον σου ἅδη; 
(185.) Ps. οχυ, 1. 
᾿Επίστευσα, διὸ ἐλάλησα" 


(186.) Is. xlix. 8. 

Καιρῷ δεκτῷ ἐπήκουσά σου, 
καὶ ἐν ἡμέρᾳ σωτηρίας ἐβοήθη- 
σά σοι" 


(187) 
Kai θήσω τὴν σκηνήν μου ἐν 

ὑμῖν" --τ καὶ ἐμπεριπατήσω ἐν 

ὑμῖν" καὶ ἔσομαι ὑμῶν θεὸς, καὶ 

4« a 4 e ld 

ὑμεῖς ἔσεσθέ μοι AOS. 


Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


1 Cor. xv. 32. 

Darywpev καὶ πίωμεν" αὔριον 

you μεν" abp 
yap ἀποθνήσκομεν. 
1 Cor. xv. 45. 

[Οὕτως καὶ “γέγραπται: ἢ 
Ἐγένετο ὁ πρῶτος [ἄνθρω- 
πος] ᾿Αδὰμ εἰς ψυχὴν σαν, 

1 Cor. xv. 54. 

[Tore γενήσεται ὁ λόγος ὁ 
γεγραμμένος" Κατεπόθη ὁ 
θάνατος εἰς νῖκος. 

1 Cor. xv. ὅδ. 

Ποῦ cov, θάνατε, τὸ νῖκος : 
ποῦ σου, θάνατε, τὸ κέντρον; 

2 Cor. iv. 13. 

[Κατὰ τὸ γεγραμμένον" 
Ἔπίστευσα, διὸ ἐλάλησα. 

2 Cor. vi. 2. 

[Arye yap] Καιρῷ δεκτῷ 
ἐπήκουσά σου, καὶ ἐν ἡμέρᾳ σω- 
τηρίας ἐβοήθησά σοι. 


2 Cor. vi. 16. 

[[Kadws εἶπεν ὁ θεὸς" ὅτι 
ἐνοικήσω ἐν αὐτοῖς καὶ ἐμπερι- 
TATHTW, καὶ ἔσομαι αὐτῶν θεὸς, 
καὶ αὐτοὶ ἔσονταί μου λαός. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


1 Cor. xv. 32,—From the Seventy verbatim. 
1 Cor. xv. 45.—This is from the same source, but a little 


enlarged. 


1 Cor. xv. 54.Here the apostle follows the Hebrew. As the 


_ words are pointed in our common text, they must be literally 

translated, ‘‘ he (Jehovah) destroys death for ever ;” but perhaps 
the verb should be pointed as Pual, and then the sense will be, 
‘* death shall be destroyed for ever.” ‘Theodotion translates as 
the apostle daes ; Aquila renders, xarawovrios: τὸν Sdvaroy εἰς vinog. 
According to its Aramgan usage, ΓΝ) signifies victory, which 
the apostle follows in εἰς νῖκος. Whether it be rendered “ unto 
victory,” or ‘ forever,” or “utterly,” the meaning is not altered. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Is. xxii. 13. 
yo) Wp 3 nwt ON 


Gen. ii. 7. 
ΠῚ way? OWN TM 


Is. xxv. 8. 
ΓΝ)» nya ya 


Hos. xiii. 14. 
JIOP WN Mo. PIII ἮΝ 
ἘΝ 


Ps, cxvi. 10. 
3378 3 HINT 


Is. xlix. 8. 

on Ty pI Awa 

PHY Tw 
Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. 

—O7N3 wwvO ‘ANY 
mm D273 pon 
Ὁ" In DAN) orton Db 
τ 
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Is. xxii. 18. 
Let us eat and drink ; for to- 
morrow we shall die. 


Gen. ii. 7. 


And man became a living 
soul. 


Is. xxv. 8. 
He will swallow up death in 
victory. 


Hos. xiii. 14. 
O death, I will be thy plagues; 
O grave, T will be thy destruc- 
tion. 
Ps. cxvi. 10. 


I believed, therefore have I 
spoken. 


Is. xlix. 8. 
In an acceptable time have I 
heard thee, and in a day of sal- 
vation have I helped thee. 


Lev. xxvi. 1], 12. 

And I will set my tabernacle 
among you :—and I will walk 
among you, and will be your 
God, and ye shall be my peo- 
ple. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


1 Cor. xv. 55.—Here the apostle follows exactly neither the 
Seventy nor the Hebrew. The sense is the same in all, though 


the words are different. 


Lachmann’s text differs from the com- 


mon text in a manner somewhat singular. 
2 Cor. iv. 13.— Verbatim from the Seventy. 


2 Cor. Vi. 2.—Do. 


2 Cor. vi. 16.—This is also from the Seventy. 


For Show τὴν 


σχηνήν μου, the apostle has ἐνοικήσω;; he omits ἐν iui, and changes 
the pronouns, to make them coincide with the oratio obliqua. 
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(188,) Is. lit. 11, 123 2 Kings vii. 14. 
᾿Απόστητε, ἀπόστητε, ἐξέλ- 
θατε ἐκεῖθεν, καὶ ἀκαθάρτου 
μὴ ἅψησθε, ἐξέλθετε ἐκ μέσου 
αὐτῆς" -- προπορεύσεται ya 
πρότερος ὑμῶν κύριον" ---- Ἐγὼ 
ἔσομαι αὐτῷ εἰς πατέρα, καὶ 
αὐτὸς ἔσται μοι εἰς υἱόν" 


(189.) Ex. xvi. 18. 
9 9 oe 4 ἃ a 
Οὐκ ἐπλεόνασεν ὁ TO πολὺ, 
4. Φ A 9 % id 
Kat ὁ τὸ ἔλαττον οὐκ nAaTTO- 
γνησεν. 


(190.) Prov. xxii. 8. 
“Avopa ἱλαρὸν καὶ δότην ev- 
λογεῖ ὁ θεός" 


(191.) Ps. cxi. 9. 
i ld ἔδ a ’ 
σκόρπισεν, ἔδωκε τοῖς πέ- 
ὔ 4 ~ ἤ 
νησιν, ἡ δικαιοσύνη αὐτοῦ μένει 
a ~ ~ ~ 
εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα τοῦ αἰῶνος" 


(192.) Deut. xix. 15. 

Ἐπὶ στόματος δύο μαρτύ- 
ρῶν, καὶ ἐπὶ στόματος τριῶν 
μαρτύρων, στήσεται πᾶν ῥῆμα. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. 

Διὸ ἐξέλθατε ἐκ μέσου av- 
τῶν καὶ ἀφορίσθητε, [λέγει 
κύριος,Ἶ καὶ ἀκαθάρτου μὴ ἅτ- 
τεσθε: κἀγὼ εἰσδέξομαι ὑμᾶς, 
Kal ἔσομαι ὑμῖν εἰς πατέρα, καὶ 
ὑμεῖς ἔσεσθέ μοι εἰς υἱοὺς καὶ 
θυγατέρας, [λέγει κύριος παν- 


τοκράτωρ. 
2 Cor. viii. 15. 
[Καθὼς γέγραπται ἢ Ὁ 
τὸ πολὺ οὐκ ἐπλεόνασεν, καὶ ὁ 
τὸ ὀλίγον οὐκ ἡἠλαττόνησεν. 


2 Cor. ix. 7. 
ἹΙλαρὸν yap δότην ἀγαπᾷ ὁ 
θεός. 


2 Cor. ix. 9. 


[Kabus γέγραπται" Ἐ- 


. 4 
σκορπισεν, ἔδωκεν τοῖς πένησιν, 


4« [2 9 Κι o 9 .' 
ἡ δικαιοσύνη αὐτοῦ μένει εἰς TOV 
αἰῶνα. 
2 Cor. xiii. 1. 
? a la ὃ [4 ὔ 
Επὶ στόματος δύο μαρτύ- 
A “ὦ ~ 

pov καὶ τριῶν σταθήσεται πᾶν 
en 
ῥῆμα. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

2 Cor. vi. 17, 18.—In this passage, the inspired writer departs 
from the Greek no less than the Hebrew. The 17th verse is 
founded on Isaiah lii. 11, 12. The words of the prophet are 
addressed particularly to the Levites who went before the people 
in their return from the captivity at Babylon, charging them to 
keep themselves separate from all uncleanness and impurity. The 
apostle generalises the admonition, and applies it to Christians, 
warning them against communion with idolaters. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to depart from the words of the Old Testament ; 
although he subjoins his favourite expression, λέγει κύριο. The 
18th verse has been referred to various passages in the Old Tes- 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Iz. 11]. 11, 12; 2 Sam. vii. 14, 
NOM DW INY AND MHD 
— Aging wy oyan- by 
wT oN? TIN 5 
“Tm RT AN? PTT 

1 


Ex. xvi. 18. 
YOON TIN Py NO 
OMT ND 


Prov. xxii. 9. 


NV Nw ΤῸ "2 Ὁ 


Ps. cxii. 9. 
py OWIN? 1) ἫΒ 
w2 ny 


Deut. xix. 15. 
ΒΓ AN OMY IW BO OY 


: ἼΔῚ Dp ony mew 
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Is. lii. 11,12; 2 Sam. vii. 14. 

Depart ye, depart ye, go ye 
out from thence, touch no un- 
clean thing; go ye out of the 
midst of her: for the Lord will 
go before you. —I will be his 
Father, and he shall be my 


son. 


Ex. xvi. 18. 
He that gathered much, had 
nothing over, and he that ga- 
thered little had no lack. 


Prov. xxii. 9. 
He that hath a bountiful eye 
shall be blessed. 


Ps. cxii. 9. 
He hath dispersed, he hath 
given to the poor; his righte- 
ousness endureth for ever. 


Deut. xix. 15. 

At the mouth of two witnesses, 
or at the mouth of three wit- 
nesses, shall the matter be esta- 
blished. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

tament, such as, Jeremiah xxxi. 1, 9,33; Ezekiel xxxvi. 28; 
2 Samuel vii. 14, We refer it to 2 Samuel vii. 14. 

2 Cor. viii. 15.—From the Seventy, with a slight alteration. 

2 Cor. ix. 7.—From the same source as the last, with an un- 
important deviation. It is remarkable that these words are want- 
ing in the Hebrew. They seem to be a paraphrastic quotation 
of Proverbs xxii. 8 in the Septuagint, with which the Vulgate 


agrees 


gle omission of τοῦ αἰῶνος. 


2 Cor. ix. 9.—This is taken from the Seventy, with the sin- 


2 Cor. xiii. 1.—This is abbreviated from the Greek. 
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(193.) Gen. xii. 3. 
Kai ἐνευλογηθήσονται ἐν σοὶ 
πᾶσαι αἱ φυλαὶ τῆς is. 


(194) Deut. xxvii. 26. 

᾿Επικατάρατος πᾶς “ἄνθρω- 
πος ὃς οὐκ ἐμμένει ἐν πᾶσι τοῖς 
λόγοις τοῦ γόμου τούτου ποι- 
yoat αὐτούς" 


(195.) Hab. ii.4; Lev. xviii. 5. 
e 4 v 9 [ o 
O δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεώς μου 
? Α͂ ’ >, -ωοσλ»΄ν' 
ζήσεται.---" Α ποιήσας αὐτὰ ἄν- 
θρωπος ζήσεται ἐν αὐτοῖς. 


(196.) Deut. xxi. 23. 
Kexarnpapévos ὑπὸ θεοῦ πᾶς 
κρεμάμενος ἐπὶ ξύλον. 
(197.) Gen. xxii. 18. 
Kai ἐνευλογηθήσονται ἐν τῷ 
σπέρματί σου πάντα τὰ ἔθνη 
τῆς γῆς. 


(198.) Is. liv. 1. 

Εὐφράνθητι στεῖρα ἡ οὐ τίκ- 
τουσα, ῥῆξον καὶ i βόησον ἡ ἡ οὐκ 
ὠδίνουσα, ὅ ὅτι πολλὰ τὰ τέκνα 
τῆς ἐρήμου μᾶλλον, ἢ τῆς ἐχού- 
σης τὸν ἄνδρα" 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE-NEW. 


Gal. iii. 8. 
[Προϊδοῦσα δὲ ἡ Ὑραφὴ. ΠΕΣ 
προευηγγελίσατο τῷ ‘ABpa- 
au] ὅτι ἐνευλογηθήσονται ἐν 

σοὶ πάντα τὰ ἔθνη. 


Gal. iii, 10. 
[Γέγραπται γὰρ! ὃ ὅτι ἐπι- 
κατάρατος πᾶς ὃς οὐκ ἐμμέ- 
νει ἐν πᾶσιν τοῖς γεγραμμένοις 
ἐν τῷ βιβλίῳ τοῦ νόμου, τοῦ 
ποιῆσαι αὐτα. 


Gal. iii. 11, 12. 
"Ori ὁ δίκαιος ex πίστεως 
ζήσεται. ---- Ὃ ποιήσας αὐτὰ 
ζήσεται ἐν αὐτοῖς. 


Gal. i. 18. 
[ Or: yeyparrat] Ἔπικα- 


ταρατος was O κρεμάμενος ἐπὶ 


ξύλου. 
Gal. i. 16. 

[Οὐ λέγει: J. Kai rois σπέρ- 
μασιν, ὡς ἐπὶ πολλῶν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὡς ἐφ᾽ ἐνὸς] Καὶ τῷ σπέρ- 
ματί σου, [ὅς ἐστιν χριστός. 


Gal. iv. at 
[Πέγραπται yep" ] Εὐφράν- 
θητι στεῖρα ἡ οὐ τίκτουσα, 
ῥῆξον καὶ βόησον ἡ οὐκ ὠδιί. 
vouea, ὅτι πολλὰ τὰ τέκνα τῆς 
ἐρήμου μᾶλλον ἢ τῆς ἐχούσης 
τὸν ἄνδρα. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS, 
Gal. iii, 8.-F rom the Seventy, with a slight change. 
Gal. iii. 10.—This is from the same source as the last, with 
the alteration of τοῖς λόγοις into τοῖς γεγραμμένοις, and the omission 


of a few words. 


Gal. iii. 11, 12.—This is altered from the Greek. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Gen. xii. 3. (See xviii. 18.) 
mp 5D 3 1513} 
ou ee 


Deut. xxvii. 26. 
ΠΝ DPN ἼΩΝ WN 
nw? ANAM a7 
ὉΓῚΝ 


AT 


Hab. ii. 4; Lev. xviii. 5. 
— HTT WANA PTR) 
τῇ OWT Onk myn we 
O73 
Deut. xxi. 23. 


MOA OH Np 


᾿ς Gen. xxii. 18. 
“a > PA wan 
SINT 


ZaTT 


Is. liv. 1. 
TD ΠῚ ND TRY Ὁ 
ΓΙ δ ὑπ ΓΗ 
22D προ τ OAT 


mv 


{: 
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Gen. xii. 3. 


And in thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed. 


Deut. xxvii. 26. 
Cursed be he that confirmeth 
not all the words of this law to 
do them. 


Hab. ii. 4; Lev. xviii. 5. 
The just shall live by his 
faith.— Which if a man do, he 
shall live in them. 


Deut. xxi. 23. 
He that is hanged ts accur- 
sed of God. 


Gen. xxii. 18. 
And in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed. 


Is. liv. 1. 

Sing, O barren, thou that 
didst not bear; break forth into 
singing, and cry aloud, thou 
that didst not travail with child: 
for more are the children of the 
desolate, than the children of 
the married wife. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Gal iii. 13.—This is abridged from the Greek version. 

Gal. iii. 16.—This is properly the citation of a single word for 
the purpose of commenting upon it. 

Gal. iv. 27.— Verbatim from the Seventy. 
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(199.) Gen. xxi. 10. 

"ExBahe τὴν παιδίσκην ταύ- 
τὴν, καὶ τὸν υἱὸν αὐτῆς" οὐ “γὰρ 
μὴ κληρονομήσει ὁ υἱὸς τῆς᾽ παι- 
δίσκης ταύτης μετὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ μου 
Ἰσαάκ. 


(200.) μον. xix. 18. 
Καὶ ἀγαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον 
σον ὡς σεαντόν' 


(201.) ΡΒ. Ixvii. 19. 

᾿Αναβὰς εἰς ὕψος, ἠχμαλώ- 
τευσας αἰχμαλωσίαν" ἔλαβες 
δόματα ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ" 


(202.) 


(208.) Gen. ii. 24. 

“Evexey τούτον καταλείψει 
ἄνθρωπος τὸν πατέρα αὐτοῦ 
καὶ τὴν μητέρα, καὶ προσκοὰ- 
ληθήσεται πρὸς τὴν γυναῖκα 
αὐτοῦ. καὶ ἔσονται οἱ δύο εἰς 
σάρκα μίαν. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Gal. iv. 30. 

(Ti λέγει ἡ Ὑραφή 3], "Ex. 
βαλε τ τὴν παιδίσκην καὶ τὸν 
υἱὸν αὐτῆς" οὗ γὰρ μὴ κληρο- 
νομήσει ὁ υἱὸς τῆς παιδίσκης 
μετὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ τῆς ἐλευθέρας. 


Gal. v. 14. 
[Ey To] ‘Aryamycets τὸν 


πλησίον σου ὡς σεαντόν. 


Eph. iv. 8. 

[Διὸ λέγει" ᾿Αναβὰς εἰς 
ὕψος ἠχμαλώτευσεν αἰχμαλω- 
σίαν, ἔδωκεν δόματα τοῖς ἀν- 
θρώποις. 

Eph. v. 14. 

[Διὸ λέγει} "Ἔγειραι. ὁ 
καθεύδων καὶ ἀνάστα ἐκ τῶν 
νεκρῶν, καὶ ἐπιφαύσει σοι ὁ 
χριστός. 

ἘΡΒ' v. 8]. 

᾿Αντὶ τούτου καταλείψει 
ᾶ γθρωπος πατέρα καὶ μητέρα 
καὶ προσκολληθήσεται τῇ ryu- 
ναικὶ αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἔσονται οἱ δύο 
εἰς σάρκα μίαν. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Gal. iv. 30.—From the same source, with a small alteration. 
Ταύτην is omitted ; and for μου ᾿Ισαὰκ, τῆς ἐλευθέρας is put. 
Gal. v. 14.—Verbatim from the Seventy. 
Eph. iv. 8.—This is from the Seventy. The apostle changes 


the person, in order to incorporate the quotation with his subject. 

Eph. v. 14.—_No passage in the Old Testament corresponds 
to this. Some have referred it to Isaiah lx. 1, or to xxvi. 19; but 
to the latter it has little similarity. Epiphanius thought that it 
was derived from an apocryphal writing of Elias: Syncellus of 
Byzantium, and Euthalius, from a similar composition of Jere- 
miah.- Dépke, after Theodoret and Heumann, supposes that it 
was borrowed from a Christian hymn, Michaelis, Storr, and 
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Gen. xxi. 10. 


Tn) PANT TT wR 
ΤΌΝ 3 WY ND 2. AD 


‘pen by ἜΒ τοῦ ΠΗ͂Σ 


Lev. xix. 18. 


3 PI Ham 


Ps, Ixviii. 19. 
ey ΠῚ one? Ay 
DIND MA ANP? 


Gen. ii. 24. 
PANT AN WTA 1 
VED): MENA Py). aie 
| TM wey 


Gen. xxi. 10. 

Cast out this bondwoman 
and her son: for the son of this 
bondwoman shall not be heir 
with my son, even with Isaac, 


Lev. xix. 18, 


But thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 


Ps. Ixviii. 18, 
Thou hast ascended on high, 
thou hast led captivity captive : 
thou hast received gifts for men. 


Gen. ii. 24. 

Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife; and 
they shall be one flesh. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Flatt, approve of the same sentiment. The three lines of the 
hymn are thus presented by Heumann :— 
"Eysigas ὁ καθεύδων 
Kal ἀνάστα ἐκ τῶν νεκρῶν 


᾿Εσιφαύσει σοι ὁ Χριστός. 
Olshausen aptly remarks, that the formula διὸ λέγει would scarcely 
be applied to uncanonical writings, Notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of the words, and the form in which they are presented, we 
believe, with Harless and Olshausen, that the ideas contained in 
Isaiah Ix. 1 are here presented. The apostle gives a free citation, 
and incorporates the passage into the thread of his discourse. 
Eph, vy. 31.—Abridged from the Seventy. 
3H 
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(204.) Ex. xx. 12; (Deut. v. 16.) 

Τίμα τὸν πατέρα σου καὶ 
τὴν μητέρα σου, ἵνα εὖ σοι γέ- 
νηται, καὶ ἵνα μακροχρόνιος 
γένη ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς" 


(205.) Deut. xxv. 4. 
Οὐ φιμώσεις βοῦν ἁλοῶντα. 


(206.) Num. xvi. 5. 
Kai ἔγνω ὁ θεὸς τοὺς ὄντας 
αὐτοῦ" 
(207.) Ps. ii. 7, and 2 Kings vii. 14. 
Υἱός μον ef ov, ἐγὼ σήμερον 
γεγέννηκά σε.---- ἘΞ γὼ ἔσομαι 
αὐτῷ εἰς πατέρα, καὶ αὐτὸς ἔσ- 
ται μοι εἰς νἱόν. 


(208.) Ps. xcvi. 7. 
ΠΡροσκυνήσατε αὐτῷ πάντες 
ἄγγελοι αὐτοῦ. 


(209.) Ps. cili. 4. 

Ὁ ποιῶν τοὺς ἀγγέλους αὐ- 
τοῦ πνεύματα, καὶ τοὺς λειτουρ- 
γοὺς αὐτοῦ πῦρ φλέγον. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Eph. vi. 2, 3. 

Τίμα τὸν πατέρα σον καὶ 
τὴν μητέρα, {{πις ἐστὶν ἐντο- 
An πρώτη ἐν ἐπαγγελίᾳ, ἵνα 


, εὖ σοι “γένηται καὶ Eon μακρο- 


χρόνιος ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς. 


1 Tim. v. 18. 
[Λέγει γὰρ ἡ γραφή Ov 


φιμώσεις βοῦν ἁλοῶντα. 


2 Tim. il. 19. 
# , .w» 9 
Evyvw κύριος τοὺς ὄντας αὐ- 
τοῦ. 
Heb. i. 5. 


(Tin yap εἶπεν ---᾿ ἢ Υἱός 
μου εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον “γεγέν- 
γηκά σε 9 [καὶ πάλιν "Eyo 
ἔσομαι: αὐτῷ εἰς πατέρα, καὶ 
αὐτὸς ἔσται μοι εἰς υἱόν ; 

Heb. i. 6. 

[Acyee] Kai προσκυνησά- 
τωσαν αὐτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι 
θεοῦ. 

Heb. i. 7. | 

ΔΛέγει"ἢ Ὃ ποιῶν τοὺς ἀγ- 
γέλους αὐτοῦ πνεύματα καὶ 
τοὺς λειτουργοὺς αὐτοῦ πυρὸς 


φλόγα. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS, 


Eph. vi. 2, 3.—This is freely quoted from the Seventy. 

1 Tim. v. 18.—Verbatim from the Seventy. 

2 Tim. ii. 19.—From the Seventy, with a slight alteration. 
Heb. i. 5.—- Verbatim from the Seventy. 

Heb. i. 6.—This is taken from Psalm xevi. 7, according to 


the Septuagint. 


Others think that it is derived from Deuteron. 


xxxii. 43, eptuagint. But to this it may be objected, that there 
are no eos words in the Hebrew; that the Messiah is 


not there spo 


en of or alluded to; that none of the ancient ver- 


sions exhibit the clause; and that the codex Alexandrinus has 


"ὦ ele 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 427 


Ex. xx. 12. (Deut. v. 16.) Ex. xx. 12; (Deut. v. 16.) 


ἼΩΝ" ne PaN- nn 743 Honour thy father and thy 

at a ie Mache τὲ mother; that thy days may be. 

MOINT OY PI ἜΝ wD? long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee. 


Deut. xxv. 4. Deut. xxv. 4. 
+ tem ἫΨ DOM NS Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
oes "δὲ when he treadeth out the corn. 
Num. xvi. 5. Num. xvi. 5. 
9“ ΟΝ ΓΝ mip yh The Lord will shew who are 
ΣΝ ie his. 
Ps. ii. 7, and 2 Sam. vii. 14. Ps. ii. 7, and 2 Sam. vii. 14. 
‘ pay DWT ON TAN 3 Thou art my son; this day 


ome " have I begotten thee.—I will 
oe aN? a ee ee be his father, and he shall be 
mY) aa vy my son. 


Ps. xevii. 7. Ps. xcvii. 7. 
‘ ΤΟΝ b> 5 - WT Worship him, all ye gods. 
Ps. civ. 4. Ps. civ. 4. 
by nwo nim yoONdD Th) : Who maketh his angels spi- 


rits ; his ministers a flaming 


: ΠΡ ὧδ fire. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

viol ésov, whilst in one MS. at least of the Septuagint, viz. the 
Oxford, the whole clause is omitted. These senaidlcrations lead 
to the conclusion, that Deuteron. xxxii. is not here cited, but 
another place, which can be no other than Psalm xevi. 7. This 
psalm was applied by the Jews themselves to the Messiah. Ge- 
senius, in his Thesaurus (p. 95), as alsoin his smaller Lexicon, 
denies that Dt oN signifies angels ; but the authority of an in- 
spired writer is directly opposed to this sentiment. 

Heb. i. 7.—This citation is from the Seventy, with the single 
change of aig φλέγον into πυρὸς φλόγα. 
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(210.) Ρ. xliv. 7,8. 

Ὁ θρόνος σου ὁ θεὸς εἰς αἱ. 
΄-ὠ A er 9 [4 
ὥνα αἰῶνος, ῥάβδος εὐθύτητος 
4 e? ~ , 
ἡ paBdos τῆς βασιλείας cov. 
ἠγάπησας δικαιοσύνην, καὶ ἐ- 
μίσησας ἀνομίαν, διὰ τοῦτο ἔ. 
χρισέ σε ὁ θεὸς ὁ θεός σου 
ἔλαιον ἀγαλλιάσεως παρὰ τοὺς 
μετόχους σου" 


(211.) Ps. ci. 26, &c. 
9 9? a ‘ ~ a 4 
Kar’ ἀρχὰς τὴν γῆν σὺ κύ- 
pte ἐθεμελίωσας, καὶ ἔργα τῶν 
χειρῶν σου εἰσὶν οἱ οὐρανοί. 
αὐτοὶ ἀπολοῦνται, σὺ δὲ διαμέ- 
νεις, καὶ πάντες ὡς ἱμάτιον πα- 
λαιωθήσονται, καὶ ὡσεὶ περι- 
ὔ ey ἢ φΦ a a 9 
βόλαιον ἑλίξεις αὐτοὺς καὶ ad- 
λαγήσονται. σὺ δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς εἰ, 
4 δ Ψ 4 > , 
καὶ Ta ἔτη σου οὐκ ἐκλείψου- 
σιν" 
(212) Ps, cix. 1. 
Κάθου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, ἕως ἂν 
θῶ τοὺς ἐχθρούς σου ὑποπόδιον 
τῶν ποδῶν σου. 


(213.) Ps. viii. 5. 

Ti ἐστιν  avOpworros, ὅ ὅτι μιμ- 
νήσκῃ αὐτοῦ; ἣ υἱὸς ἀνθρώπου, 
ὅτι ἐπισκέπτῃ αὑτόν $ ἠλάττω- 
σας αὐτὸν βραχύ τι παρ᾽ ἀγ- 
γέλους, δόξη καὶ τιμῇ ἐστεφά- 
νώσας αὐτὸν, καὶ κατέστησας 
αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὰ ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν 
σου" πάντα ὑπέταξας ὑ ὑποκάτω 
τῶν ποδῶν αὐτοῦ. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Heb. i. 8, 9. 

ΠΠρὸς « δὲ τὸν νἱόν Ἵ. Ὁ θρό- 
γος σου ὁ θεὸς εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα 
τοῦ αἰῶνος, καὶ ἡ ῥάβδος εὐθύ- 
τητος ῥάβδος τῆς βασιλείας 
σου. ἠγάπησας δικαιοσύνην 
καὶ ἐμίσησας ὁ ἀνομίαν" διὰ τοῦ- 
το ἔχρισέν σε ὁ θεὸς ὁ θεός 
σου ἔλαιον ἀγαλλιάσεως παρὰ 
τοὺς μετόχους σου. 

Heb. i, 10, &e. 

[Καὶ] Σὺ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς, κύ-. 
pre, THY viv ἐθεμελίωσας, καὶ 
ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σου εἰσὶν οἱ 
οὐρανοί. αὐτοι ἀπολοῦνται, σὺ 
δὲ διαμένεις- καὶ πάντες ὡς ἱμά- 
τιον παλαιωθήσονται, καὶ ὡσεὶ 
περιβόλαιον ἑλίξεις αὐτοὺς, ὡς 
ἱμάτιον, καὶ ἀλλα γήσονται" σὺ 
δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς εἶ, καὶ τὰ ἔτη σου 
οὐκ ἐκλείψουσιν. 

Heb. i. 18. 
{Πἴρηκέν ποτε Ἴ Κάθου ἐκ δεξ- 
ιῶν μου ἕως av Ow τοὺς ἐχθρούς ᾿ 
σου ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν σου: 


Heb. ii. 6, &c. 

[Arcuapriparo δέ πού TIS, 
λέγων' ] Τίς ἐστιν ἄνθρωπον, 
ὅτι μιμνήσκῃ αὐτοῦ: ἢ υἱὸς ἀν- 
θρώπου, ὅ ὅτι ἐπισκέπτῃ αὐτόν; 
ἡλάττωσας αὐτὸν βρα χύ- τι map’ 
ἀγγέλους, δόξη καὶ τιμῇ ἐστε- 
φάνωσας αὐτὸν, [καὶ κατέστη- 
σας αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὰ ἔργα τῶν Χει-. 
ρῶν σου, πάντα ὑπέταξας ὑ ὑπο- 
κάτω τῶν ποδῶν αὐτοῦ. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

Heb. i. 8, 9.—This is from the Seventy nearly verbatim. The 
apostle prefixes the article to αὐῶνος and αἰῶνα. 

Heb. i. 10, &c.—Almost verbatim from the Seventy. The 


apostle repeats ὡς ἡμάτιον. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 429 


Ps. xlv. 7, 8. 
Ty OMY ΘΝ yNDD 
: M30 baw Ὑ DAW 
“oy YO) NW PR -AIIN 


Tre ove ye 


sy ano Www wow 


i? πὸ " 


Ps, cii. 26, &c. 
Myon AT! YIN 0139? 
TaN MAI sow ΤῸ 
7332 072) ὍΣΣ TAM 
ΘΓ open wadya 92 
Sm ND spNWA NAT MAN) 


Ps. ex. 1. 
PIR Mew ow") aw 
pay Ὅν! 


Ps. viii. 5, &c. 
“IE ΘΓ wa" 
TOI PIN DOT 
TN Wan owxo wy 
‘yma Wewen, TENA 
PWIA AAW 55 TT 


Ps. xlv. 6, 7. 

Thy throne, O God, ts for 
ever and ever: the sceptre of 
thy kingdom és a right sceptre. ᾿ 
Thou lovest righteousness, and 
hatest wickedness: therefore 
God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows. 


Ps, cii. 25, &c. . 

Of old hast thou laid the 
foundation of the earth; and the 
heavens are the work of thy 
hands. They shall perish, but . 
thou shalt endure; yea, all of 
them shall wax old like a gar- 
ment: as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be 
changed: But thou art the 
same, and thy years shall have 
no end. 


Ps. cx. 1. 
Sit thou at my right hand, 
until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool. 


Ps. viii. 4, &c. 

What ts man, that thou art 
mindful of him? and the son of 
man, that thou visitest him? 
For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and 
honour. Thou madest him to 
have dominion over the works 
of thy hands; thou hast put all 
things under his feet. 


| EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
' Heb. i. 13.—Exactly according to the Greek. 
Heb. ii. 6, &c.— Verbatim from the Seventy. Griesbach and 
Scholz omits the clause xa/ κατέστησας αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὰ ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν 
σου; ae and Lachmann put it in brackets, as most probably 


spurious. 


t seems to have been interpolated from the Seventy. 
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(214.) ΡΒ. xxi. 98. 
Διηγήσομαι τὸ ὄνομά σου 
τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς μου, ἐν μέσῳ ἐκ- 
- κλησίαφ ὑμνήσω σε. 
(215.) Is, viii. 17, 18. 
Καὶ πεποιθὼς ἔσομαι ἐπ᾽ 
4 ~ 4 4 a .' 4 ? 
αὐτῷ. ἰδοὺ εγὼ καὶ τὰ παιδία 


ἅ μοι ἔδωκεν ὁ θεός. 


(216.) . Ps. xciv. 7, &c. 

Σήμερον ἐὰν τῆς φωνῆς ave 
τοῦ ἀκούσητε, μὴ σκληρύνητε 
τὰς καρδίας ὑμῶν, ὡς ἐν τῷ πα- 
ραπικρασμῷ. κατὰ τὴν ἡμέραν 

Ha Serie 
τοῦ πικρασμοῦ ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, οὗ 
ἐπείρασαν με οἱ πατέρες ὑμῶν" 
ἐδοκίμασαν, καὶ εἶδον τὰ ἔργα 
μου. τεσσαράκοντα ἔτη προ- 
σώχθισα τῆ γενεᾷ ἐκεΐνη, καὶ 
εἶπα, ἀεὶ πλανῶνται τῇ καρδίᾳ, 
καὶ αὐτοὶ οὐκ ἔγνωσαν τὰς ὁ- 
δούς μου: ὡς ὥμοσα ἐν τῇ ὀργῆ 
μου, εἰ εἰσελεύσονται εἰς τὴν 
κατάπαυσίν μου. 
(217.) Ps. xciv. 8. 

Σήμερον ἐὰν τῆς φωνῆς av- 
τοῦ ἀκούσητε, μὴ σκληρύνητε 


4 μ e ~ e 9 ΄“-- 
τὰς καρδίας ὑμῶν, ὡς ἐν τῷ 


παραπικρασμῷ" 
(218.) Ps, xciv. 1]. 
"QO wv 9 ~ 9 ~ 
ς ὥμοσα εν TH οργῆ μου, 
εἰ εἰσελεύσονται εἰς τὴν κατά- 
παυσίν μου. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Heb. ii. 12. 

[Λέγων"] ᾿Απαγγελῶ τὸ 
ὄνομά σου τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς μου, 
ἐν μέσῳ ἐκκλησίας ὑμνήσω σε. 

Heb. ii. 12, 13. 

[Kat παλιν" "Eye ἔσομαι 
πεποιθὼς ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ. [καὶ πά- 
λιν] ᾿Ιδοὺ ἐγὼ καὶ τὰ παιδία 
ἅ μοι ἔδωκεν ὁ θεός. 

Heb. iii. 7, &c. 

[Kadws λέγει τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ 
ἅγιον" Σήμερον, ἐὰν τῆς φωνῆς 
αὐτοῦ ἀκούσητε, μὴ σκληρύνητε 
τὰς καρδίας ὑμῶν ὡς ἐν τῷ πα- 

~ 4 a 4 ’ 
ραπικρασμῷ κατὰ τὴν ἡμέραν 
τοῦ πειρασμοῦ ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῷ, οὗ 
ἐπείρασαν οἱ πατέρες ὑμῶν ἐν 
δοκιμασίᾳ καὶ εἶδον τὰ ἔργα 
μου τεσσαράκοντα ἔτη. διὸ 
προσώχθισα τῇ ενεᾳ ταύτη 
καὶ εἶπα' ᾿Αεὶ πλανῶνται Th 
καρδίᾳ" αὐτοὶ δὲ οὐκ ἔγνωσαν 
τὰς ὁδούς μου, ὡς ὥμοσα ἐν TH 
ὀργῇ μου" Ei εἰσελεύσονται εἰς 
τὴν κατάπαυσίν μου. 
Heb. iii. 15 
[Ev τῷ λέγεσθαι:Ἶ Σήμερον, 
ἐὰν τῆς φωνῆς αὐτοῦ ἀκούσητε, 
μὴ σκληρύνητε τὰς καρδίας ὑ- 
ieee ε Ἑ 
μῶν ὡς ἐν τῷ παραπικρασμῷ. 
Heb. iv. 3. 
[ΠΚαθὼς εἴρηκεν" ‘Qs ὥμοσα 
ἐν τῇ ὀργῆ μου Ki εἰσελεύ- 
σονται εἰς τὴν κατάπαυσίν μου. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Heb. ii. 12.—This is from the Seventy, with the single change 


of διηγήσομω! into ἀπαγγελῶ. 


Heb. ii. 12, 13.— Verbatim from the Seventy. 


Heb. iii. 7, &c.—This long 


passage is from the Greek also. 


The apostle joins τεσσαράκοντα irn to the preceding καὶ εἶδον τὰ 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Ps. xxii. 28. 
IN? ον TMEON 


pra | 
Some Op 


Is, viii. 17, 18. 


‘NBT 4 nap 
mm ὍΣ we oben 
Ps. xev. 7, ἔχε. 


synwn ΡΞ ΤΌΝ ONT 
Map. 5932) WPAN 


Tex : ἼὭΤΩ3 nor Dt 
"D2 Ina ODMR “POD 
mY OPI PP wR) 
YA Oy ὮΝ, 72 DPN 


ITT TANS om oF 329 
“ON ἘΝῚ ΟΞ "ΡῈ 
ΤΠ ΤῸΝ PN 

Ps. xcv. 7, 8. 


ΡΠ ΡΞ ΤῸΝ oT 
ΠΣΩΞ Ὡ232) WENN 


ae 
men OVD 
Ps. xev. 11. 
“ON BNI ΔΌΣ WR 


rma by pe 
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Ps, xxii. 22. 
I will declare thy name unto 
my brethren: in the midst of the 
congregation will I praise thee. 


Is. viii. 17, 18." 
And I will look for him. Be- 
hold I and the children whom 
the Lord hath given me. 


Ps. xcv. 7, ἕο. 

To-day if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your heart, as 
in the provocation, and as in 
the day of temptation in the 
wilderness; when your fathers 
tempted me, proved me, and 
saw my work. Forty years long 
was I grieved with this genera- 
tion, and said, It ts a people 
that do err in their heart, and 
they have not known my ways. 
Unto whom I sware in my wrath 
that they should not enter into 
my rest. 


Ps, χον. 7, 8. 
To-day if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your heart, as 
in the provocation. 


Ps. xev. 11. 
Unto whom I sware in my 
wrath that they should not en- 
ter into my rest. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
ἔργα μου, Which renders the sentiment more emphatic than the 
sreek version, or the Hebrew, as they are at present divided. 
‘© Though they saw my works forty years.” 
Heb. iii. 15.—This is part of the same passage repeated. 
Heb. iv. 3.— Verbatim from the Seventy. 
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(219.) Gen. ii. 3. 

Kai εὐλόγησεν ὁ θεὸς τὴν ἧ- 
μέραν τὴν ἐβδόμην, καὶ ἡγίασεν 
αὐτήν᾽ ὅτι ἐν αὐτῇ κατέπαυσεν 
ἀπὸ πάντων τῶν ἔργων αὐτοῦ, 
ὧν ἤρξατο ὁ θεὸς ποιῆσαι. 


(220.) Ps. xen. 8. 

Σήμερον ἐὰν τῆς φωνῆς αὐ- 
τοῦ ἀκούσητε, μὴ σκληρύνητε 
τὰς καρδίας ὑμῶν' 


(221.) Ps. ii. 7. 
Υἱός μου εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον 
γεγέννηκά σε. 


(222.) Ps. cix. 4. 
Σὺ ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα, κατὰ 


τὴν τάξιν Μελχισεδέκ. 


(228.) Gen. xxii. 16, 17. 
Λέγων, κατ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ ὥμοσα 
λέγει κύριος" ἣ μὴν εὐλογῶν 
εὐλογήσω σε, καὶ πληθύνων 
πληθυνῶ τὸ σπέρμα σου. 


(224.) Ps. cix. 4. 
Ὦ t 4 4 
μοσε κύριος καὶ οὐ μετα- 
μεληθήσεται" σὺ ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν 
A s a 
αἰῶνα, κατὰ τὴν ταξιν Μελχι- 
σεδέκ. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Heb. iv. 4. 

[Εἴρηκεν γάρ που---ἢ Καὶ 
κατέπαυσεν ὁ θεὸς ἐ ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ 
τῇ n ἑβδόμη a ἀπὸ πάντων τῶν ἔρ- 
ων αὐτοῦ. 


Heb. iv. 7. 

{Καθὼς προείρηται" Ι: Σήμε- 
βον, ἐὰν τῆς φωνῆς αὐτοῦ ἀκού- 
σητε, μὴ σκληρύνητε τὰς καρ- 
δίας ὑμῶν. 

Heb. v. 5. 

[Ὸ λαλήσας πρὸς αὐτόν"} 
Υἱός μον εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον 
γεγέννηκά σε. 


Heb. ν. 6. 
[Καθὼς καὶ ἐν ἑτέρῳ λέγει} 
Σὺ ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα κατὰ 


τὴν τάξιν Μελχισεδέκ. 


Heb. vi. 14. 
Ὁ θεὸς ὥμοσεν καθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, 
λέγων"Ἵ Εἰ μὴν εὐλογῶν evdo- 


᾿γήσω σε καὶ πληθύνων πληθυ- 


γνῶ σε. 


Heb. vii. 17, 21. 
[Μαρτυρεῖται γάρ! Ὅτι 


σὺ ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα κατὰ 

τὴν τάξιν Μελχισεδέκ.--- Διὰ 
“a o A 9 [2 Υ͂ 

τοῦ λέγοντος πρὸς αὐτόν" } "ὡ- 


μοσεν κύριος, καὶ οὐ μεταμελη- 
θήσεται, σὺ ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα 


κατὰ τὴν τάξιν Μελχισεδέκ. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. v. 
Heb. v. 


5.—Do. 
6.—Do. 


iv. 4.-This quotation is abridged from the Greek. 
iv. 7.— Verbatim from the Seventy. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Gen. ii. 3. 
Dy" nN Di 


$2032 ὯΝ Ap wae 
"WH DN 97D NAW 


SMiby? ove Noa 
Ps. xev. 7, 8. 
Synwn Ypa-ox on 
mag 0292? wpn x 


Ps. ii. 7. 
SPAT OWT ὋΝ TAN 12a 


Ps. cx. 4. 
y «OMY? Wo-nnAY 
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Gen. xxii. 16, 17. 
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Ps. cx. 4. 
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Gen. ii. 3. 

And God blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it; because 
that in it he had rested from all 
his work which God created and 
made. 


Ps. xcv. 7, 8. 
To-day if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your heart as 
in the provocation. 


Ps. ii. 7. 
Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee. 


Ps. ex. 4. 
Thou art a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek. 


Gen. xxii. 16, 17. 

By myself have I sworn, saith 
the Lord— That in blessing I 
will bless thee, and in multiply- 
ing I will multiply thy seed. 


Ps. cx. 4. 

The Lord hath sworn, and will 
not repent, Thou ar¢ a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchi- 
zedek. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Heb. vi. 14.—This is taken from the Greek, with the single 


alteration of τὸ σπέρμα σου Into σε, 


Heb, vii. 17, 21.— Verbatim from the Seventy. 


31 
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(225.) Ex. xxv. 40. 

Ὅρα ποιήσεις κατὰ τὸν τύ- 
πον τὸν δεδειγμένον σοι ἐν τῷ 
ὄρει. 


(226.) Jer. xxxviii. 31, &c. 

᾿Ιδοὺ ἡμέραι ἔρχονται, φησὶ 
κύριος, καὶ ed τῷ οἴκῳ 
Ἰσραὴλ καὶ τῷ οἴκῳ Ἰούδα δια. 
θήκην καινήν, οὐ κατὰ τὴν δια- 
θήκην ἣν διεθέμην τοῖς πατρά- 
σιν αὐτῶν, ἐν ἡμέρᾳ ἐπιλαβο- 

; a rae 
μένου μον τῆς χειρὸς αὐτῶν, 
ἐξαγαγεῖν αὐτοὺς ἐκ γῆς Al- 
Ὑύπτου, ὅτι αὐτοι οὐκ ἐνέμει.- 
ναν ἐν τῇ διαθήκη μου, καὶ ἐγὼ 
ἠμέλησα αὐτῶν, φησὶ κύριος" 
ὅτι αὕτη ἡ διαθήκη sou, ἣν δια- 
θήσομαι τῷ οἴκῳ ᾿Ισραὴλ. μετὰ 
τὰς ἡμέρας ἐκείνας, φησὶ κύριος, 
διδοὺς δώσω γόμους μου εἰς τὴν 
διάνοιαν αὐτῶν, καὶ ἐπὶ καρδίας 
αὐτῶν γράψω αὐτούς, καὶ ἔσο- 
μαι αὐτοῖς εἰς θεὸν, καὶ αὐτοὶ 
ἔσονταί μοι εἰς λαόν. καὶ οὐ μὴ 
διδάξωσιν ἕκαστος τὸν πολίτην 
αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἕκαστος τὸν ἀδελ.- 
φὸν αὐτοῦ, λέγων, γνῶθι τὸν 
κύριον" ὅτι πάντες εἰδήσουσί 
με ἀπὸ μικροῦ αὐτῶν ἕως με- 
γάλονυ αὐτῶν, ὅτι ἵλεως ἔσομαι 
ταῖς ἀδικίαις αὐτῶν, καὶ τῶν 
ἁμαρτιῶν αὐτῶν οὐ μὴ μνησθῶ 
ἔτι. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Heb. viii. 5 
[Παθὼς κεχρημάτισται Mov- 
σης Ὅρα γάρ [prow] ποι- 
σεις πάντα κατὰ τὸν τύπον 
τὸν δειχθέντα σοι ἐν τῷ ὄρει. 


Heb. viii. 8, &c. 

[Acre] Ἰδοὺ ἡμέραι ἔρ- 
Xovrat, λέγει κύριος, καὶ συν- 
τελέσω ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον ᾿Ισραὴλ 
καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον ᾿Ιούδα διαθή- 
κην καινήν, οὐ κατὰ τὴν διαθή- 
κην ἣν ἐποίησα τοῖς πατράσιν 
αὐτῶν ἐν ἡμέρᾳ ἐπιλαβομένου 
μου τὴς χειρὸς αὐτῶν, ἐξαγα- 
γεῖν αὐτοὺς ἐκ "γῆς Αὐγύπτου, 
ὅτι αὐτοὶ οὐκ ἐνέμειναν ἐν τῇ 
διαθήκη μου, κἀγὼ ἠμέλησα 
αὐτῶν, λέγει κύριος. ὅτι av- 
Τὴ ἡ διαθήκη [μου] ἣν διαθή- 
σομαι τῷ οἴκῳ ᾿Ισραὴλ μετὰ 
τὰς ἡμέρας ἐκείνας, λέγει κύ- 
ριος, διδοὺς νόμους μου εἰς τὴν 
διάνοιαν αὐτῶν, καὶ ἐπὶ i καρδίας 
αὐτῶν ἐπιγράψω αὐτούς, καὶ 
ἔσομαι αὐτοῖς εἰς θεὸν, καὶ av- 
τοὶ ἔσονταί μοι εἰς λαόν. Kat 
οὐ μὴ διδάξωσιν ἕκαστος τὸν 
πολίτην αὐτοῦ καὶ ἕκαστος τὸν 
ἀδελφὸν αὐτοῦ, λέγων Γνῶθι 
τὸν κύριον, ὅτι πάντες εἰδήσου- 

᾿ > 8 ~ ’ 
giv με ἀπὸ μικροῦ ἕως petya- 
λου αὐτῶν, ὅτι ἵλεως ἔσομαι 
ταῖς ἀδικίαις αὐτῶν, καὶ τῶν 
ἁμαρτιῶν αὐτῶν καὶ τῶν ἀνο- 
μιῶν αὐτῶν οὐ μὴ μνησθῶ ἔτι. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Heb. viii. 5.—This is also from the Greek. The apostle adds 


πάντα, and substitutes δειχθέντα for δεδεγμένον. 
Heb. viii. 8, &c.—This long citation is from the Seventy, with 
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Ex. xxv. 40. 
oman ΓΙ ΓΝ 
: 3. ΠῚ ΠΡῸΣ TWh 


Jer. xxxi. 31, &c. 
“ON? OND Ov ΠῚ] 
ma-my Aoi 
ee ΠΝ] ΝΕ) 
ΠΩ ND ΠΤ m3 
OMe" mY AID ἫΝ 
ONIN? OF PINT oN 
OI“ WR DMD YIP 
oN AMA AR ONT 
ΠΝ 02 ‘Aya 
We mat ΓΝ 5 


PA an ΤΣ ΓΙῺΝ 
ὮΝ OT ΟῚ IN 
: 

TAT ON CAN ΓΝ 


many ΤΟΣ ΤΟΣ) oTPA 
Ten ove. On? xM 
Ty rman why :oyh ho wp 
“PN WR TITAN wN 
3 ΠΡ ΓΝ wT ἼΩΝ" ΠΝ 
maps ΤΙΝ wh OD 
3 ΠΤ ΤΌΝ) Obama 
N> onxen osiy> mbox 

: WY ΙΝ 


Ex. xxv. 40. 
And look that thou make them 
after their pattern, which was 
shewed thee in the mount. 


Jer, xxxi. 31, &c. 

Behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will make a 
new covenant with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of 
Judah; not according to the co- 
venant that I made with their 
fathers in the day that I took 
them by the hand to bring them 
out of the land of Egypt; which 
my covenant they brake, al- 
though I was an husband unto 
them, saith the Lord. But this 
shall be the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel ; 
After those days, saith the Lord, 
I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts ; 
and will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. And they 
shall teach no more every man 
his neighbour, and every man 
his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord: for they shall all know 
me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest of them, saith the 
Lord: for I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember 
their sin no more. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
a few unimportant deviations, in which synonymous terms are 
substituted for those of the Septuagint, such as, λέγει for φησὶ; 
συντελέσω tal σὸν οἶχον for διαθήσομαι τῷ οἴκῳ; διαθήκην ἐποίησα for διεθέ- 
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(297.) 
"dou τὸ αἷμα τῆς διαθήκης, 
ἧς διέθετο κύριος πρὸς ὑμᾶς͵ 


Ex. xxiv. 8. 


(228.) Ps. xxxix. 7, &c. 

Θυσίαν καὶ προσφορὰν οὐκ 
ἠθέλησας, σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω 
μοι: ὁλοκαύτωμα καὶ περὶ G- 
μαρτίας οὐκ ἤτησας: τότε εἶπον, 
ἰδοὺ ἥκω. ἐν κεφαλίδι βιβλίου 
γέγραπται περὶ ἐμοῦ, τοῦ ποι- 
~ 4 [2 e ’᾽ 
σαι τὸ θέλημα σου ὁ θεός μου 
4 ὔ A A ld 
ἠβουλήθην, καὶ τὸν νόμον σου 
ἐν μέσῳ τῆς καρδίας μον. 


(229.) Jer. xxxviii. 33, 34. 

Αὕτη ἡ διαθήκη μου, ἣν δια- 
θήσομαι τῷ οἴκῳ ᾿Ισραὴλ. μετὰ 
τὰς ἡμέρας ἐκείνας, φησὶ κύ- 
pros, διδοὺς δώσω νόμους μου 
εἰς τὴν διάνοιαν αὐτῶν, καὶ ἐπί 
καρδίας αὐτῶν γράψω αὐτοὺς, 
—Kai τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν αὐτῶν οὐ 
μὴ μνησθῶ ἔτι. 


(230.) Deut. xxxii. 35, 36. 

Ἔν ἡμέρᾳ ἐκδικήσεως ἀντα- 
ποδώσω: “Ore κρινεῖ κύριος 
τὸν λαὸν αὐτοῦ. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Heb. ix. 20. 
[Δέγων"] Τοῦτο τὸ αἷμα 
τῆς διαθήκης ἧς ἐνετείλατο 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς ὁ θεός. 


Heb. x. ὅ, &c. 

[Λέγει] Θυσίαν καὶ προσ- 
φορὰν οὐκ ἠθέλησας, σῶμα δὲ 
κατηρτίσω μοι, ὁλοκαυτώματα 
καὶ περὶ ἁμαρτίας οὐκ ηὐδόκη- 
σας. τότε εἷπον ᾿Ιδοὺ ἥκω (ἐν 
κεφαλίδι βιβλίον “γέγραπται 
περὶ ἐμου) τοῦ ποιῆσαι, ὁ θε- 
ὃς, τὸ θέλημά σου. 


Heb. x. 16, 17. 

[Μετὰ ap τὸ εἰρηκέναι. 
Αὐὑτη ἡ διαθήκη ἣν διαθήσομαι 
πρὸς αὐτοὺς μετὰ τὰς ἡμέρας 
ἐκείνας, [λέγει κύριος] Acdous 
νόμους μου ἐπὶ καρδίας αὐτῶν, 
καὶ ἐπὶ τὴν διάνοιαν αὐτῶν ἐπι- 
ράψω αὐτοὺς, καὶ τῶν ἁμαρ- 

΄- 4 σε 4 ~ 9 ~ 9 
τιῶν αὐτῶν καὶ τῶν ἀνομιῶν av- 
τῶν οὐ μὴ μνησθήσομαι ἔτι. 


Heb. x. 80. 

[Οἴδαμεν yap τὸν εἰπόντα" 
᾿Εμοὶ ἐκδίκησις, ἐγὼ ἀνταπο- 
δώσω, λέγει κύριος" [καὶ πάλιν] 

ρινεῖ κύριος τὸν λαὸν αὐτοῦ. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


μῆν. 


The Hebrew agrees with the Septuagint, except in one 


clause, which appears to be widely different, viz. D2 AYA: 
which is rendered xdya ἠμέλησα αὐτῶν. In our received version, 
the Hebrew is translated, “ and I was an husband unto them,” 
but the correctness of this may be questioned. In the Arabic 
language, ., cs signifies, to despise or reject ; which trans- 
lation the Syriac interpreter, as also Abul Walid, Joseph Kim- 
chi, Pococke, and others adopt. The ἠἡμέλησα of the Seventy is 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Ex, xxiv. 8. 

AD WE MBIT OT 737 

ΞΘ. my 
Ps, xl. 7, &c. 

PBT ND TI ΠΕ 
mam my MD one 
“TAT CATION PNW ND 
oY aNd. ἼΒΌ rhw3 nNa 
rT Te pe rey 
+9, ὙΠΞ TAM 

Jer, xxxi. 33, 34. | 

“nN HADN WW AA NN 
OTT OT ION ON M3 
“Py AN Pinon 
2-9) PAA 
oy? «MOND — MAAN 
STAY TABI ND ὈΓΝΌΓΙ 

Deut. xxxii. 35, 36. 

rn) ah” 

joy mi 
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Ex. xxiv. 8. 
Behold the blood of the co- 
venant, which thé Lord hath 
made with you. 


Ps. xl. 7, &c. 

Sacrifice and offering thou 
didst not desire; mine ears hast 
thou opened: burnt offering and 
sin offering hast thou not re- 
quired. Then said I, Lo, I 
come : in the volume of the book 
it is written of me: I delight to 
do thy will, O my God: yea, 
thy law ἐδ within my heart. 


Jer. xxxi. 33, 34. 

This shall be the covenant 
that I will make with the house 
of Israel; After those days, saith 
the Lord, I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and write it 
in their hearts :—For I will for- 
give their iniquity, and I will 
remember their sin no more. 


Deut. xxxii. 35, 36. 
To me belongeth vengeance 
and recompense. For the Lord 
shall judge his people. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
a mild form of expressing the same thing. Others, as Cappellus, 
think that the Hebrew was once 'M9)); but the conjecture is 


quite gratuitous. 


Heb. ix. 20.—From the Seventy, with a slight verbal alteration. 


Heb. x. 5, &c.—This will be explained afterwards. 


rived from the Seventy. 


It is de- 


Heb. x. 16, 17.— From the Greek, with some alterations. 
Heb. x. 30.—Sce on Romans xu. 19. 
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(231.) “Hab. ii. 3, 4. 

Ὅτι ἐρχόμενος ἥξει, καὶ ov 
μὴ χρονίση. ἐὰν ὑποστείληται, 
οὐκ εὐδοκεῖ ἡ ψυχή μου ἐν αὖ- 
τῷ" ὁ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεώς μου 
ζήσεται. 

(232.) ὅπη. xlvii. 31. 

Kai προσεκύνησεν Ισραὴλ 

ἐπὶ τὸ ἄκρον τῆς ῥάβδου αὐτοῦ. 


(233.) Prov. iii. 11, 12. 
Yie μὴ ὀλυγώρει παιδείας 


͵ 4 4 ὔ e 9 9 ~ 
κυρίου, μηδὲ ἐκλύου ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 


ἐλεγχόμενος. ὧν “γὰρ ἀγαπᾷ 
κύριος ἐλέγχει, μαστιγοῖ δὲ 
πάντα υἱὸν ὃν παραδέχεται. 


(284.) Ex. xix. 12, 18. 

Πᾶς od be nevos τοῦ ὄρους 
θανάτῳ τελευτήσει. --- Ev ya 
λίθοις λιθοβοληθήσεται, 4 Bo- 


Aids κατατοξευθήσεται' ἐὰν τέ 


κτῆνος ἐάν τε ἄνθρωπος, ou: 


ζήσεται" 


(235.) Deut. ix. 19. 
Kai ἔκφοβος εἶμι διὰ τὸν 
θυμὸν καὶ τὴν ὀργὴν. 


QUOTATIONS ‘FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Heb. x. 37, 38 
Ὁ ἐρχόμενος ἥξει Kat ov xpo- 
vet, ὁ δὲ δίκαιός μου ἐκ πίσ- 
TEWS ζήσεται" καὶ ἐὰν ὑποστεί- 
ληται, οὐκ εὐδοκεῖ ἡ ψυχή μου 
ἐν αὐτῷ. 


Heb. xi. 21. 


Kai | προσεκύνησεν ἐπὶ TO ἄκ- 
ρον τῆς ῥαβδου αὐτοῦ. 


Heb. xii. 5, 6. 
[Διαλέγεται: 7 Υἱέ μου, μὴ 
ὀλυγώρει παιδείας κυρίου, μηδὲ 
ἐκλύου ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐλεγχόμενος. 
ὅν “γὰρ ἀγαπᾷ κύριος παι- 
δεύει, μαστιγοῖ δὲ πάντα υἱὸν 
ὃν παραδέχεται. 


Heb. xii. 20. 
[To διαστελλόμενον" Kap 
θηρίον θύγη τοῦ ὄρους, λιθο- 
βοληθήσεται. 


Heb. xii. 21. 
[Μωυσῆς εἶπεν] "Εἰκφοβός 


εἰμι καὶ ἔντρομος. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Heb. x. 37, 38.—This citation differs considerably from the 
Hebrew. It is taken from the Greek, with some alterations. The 
apostle has changed the order of the last two clauses, and put 


μου after δίχαιος instead of πίστεως. 


‘The Seventy seem to have 


read “ΓΝ 3 instead of 2) Ν 3. There is, however, no op- 
position “between the Hebrew and the Greek as they stand at 


present. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Hab. ii. 3, 4. 

MT ome ND NI ΔΤ 

8. 285) TWh ND Ey 
HTT) WNFONA PTS 


Gen. xlvii. 31. 
WN OY ON πῆ 
: Tar 
Prov. iii. 11, 12. 
DNOA-ON a ΠῚ’ ἼΘΙ 
SYANQINA ypA~ ON) 
mim MN" WR ΠΝ 1D 
ΠΣ TATA AND TPS 


Ex. xix. 12, 13. 
ΩΝ AWD WD yw 9 
Te TNT OPE pO™D 
NO wRTON ΓΙΘΠΣ "ὍΝ 


Deut. ix. 19. 
TIT) WHT ID ANY 5 
ae es 
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Hab. ii. 8, 4. 

Because it will surely come, 
it will not tarry. Behold, his soul 
which is lifted up is not upright 
in him: but the just shall five 
by his faith. 


Gen. xlvii. 31. 
And Israel bowed himself 
upon the bed’s head. 


Prov. iii. 11, 12. 
My.on, despise not the chas- 
tening of the Lord; neither be 
weary of his correction. For 
whom the Lord loveth he cor- 
recteth, even as a father the son 

in whom he delighteth. 


Ex. xix. 12, 18. 
Whosoever toucheth the mount 
shall be surely put to death. 
There shall not an hand touch 
it, but he shall surely be stoned 
or shot through ; whether it be 

beast or man, it shall not live. 


Deut. ix. 19. 
For I was afraid of the anger 
and hot displeasure wherewith 
the Lord was wroth. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
Heb. xi. 21—This is exactly from the Seventy. The Hebrew 
should therefore be pointed, 7%, not MD. 
Heb. xii. 5, 6.—According to the Greek, with a slight altera- 


tion. 


The apostle puts radsus: for ἐλέγχει. 


Heb. xii. 20.—This accords neither with the Hebrew nor the 
Greek. The sense is given in a very abridged form. 
Heb. xii. 21.—This citation does not follow the Hebrew or 


the Greek. 


It is abbreviated from the original. 
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(236.) Hag. ii. 6. 
"Er: ἅπαξ ἐγὼ σείσω τὸν 
οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν “γῆν. 


(237.) Deut. xxxi.8; (Josh. i. 5.) 
Οὐκ ἀνήσει σε, οὐδὲ μή σε 
ἐγκαταλίπη» 


(238.) Ps. cxvii. 6. 

Κύριος ἐμοὶ βοηθὸς, καὶ οὐ 
φοβηθήσομαι τί ποιήσει μοι 
ἄνθρωπος. 


(239.) Lev. xix. 18. 
Kai ἀγαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον 
σου ὡς σεαυτόν. 


(240.) Ex, xx. 13, 15. 
Οὐ μοιχεύσεις.---οΟὐ φονεύ- 


σεις. 


(241.) Gen. xv. 6. 

Kai ἐπίστευσεν Ἄβραμ τῷ 
θεῷ, καὶ ἐλογίσθη αὐτῷ εἰς δι- 
καιοσύνην. 


(242.) 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


Heb. xii. 26. 
Λέγων} Ἔτι ἅπαξ, ἐγὼ 
σείσω οὐ μόνον τὴν γῆν, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὸν οὐρανόν. 


Heb. xiii. 5. 

[Adres yap εἴρηκεν} Οὐ 
μή σε ἀνῶ οὐδ᾽ οὐ μή σε ἔγκα- 
ταλίπω" 

Heb. xiii. 6. 

Κύριος ἐμοὶ βοηθὸς, καὶ ov 
φοβηθήσομαι" τί ποιήσει μοι 
ἄνθρωπος; 


James ii. 8. 
4 a 
Aryaryoes τὸν πλησίον σου 
ὡς σεαυτόν. 


James ii. 11. 

[O yap εἰπών] Μὴ μοι- 
χεύσης, [εἶπεν καί Ἶ Μὴ φο- 
νεύσης. 

James ii. 23. 

[Ἐπληρώθη ἡ γραφὴ ἡ λέ. 
γουσα"ἢ ’Exiorevoey δὲ ᾿Α.- 
βραὰμ τῷ θεῷ, καὶ ἐλογίσθη 
αὐτῷ εἰς δικαιοσύνην. 


James iv. 5. 


[Ἢ Ὑραφὴ λέγει] Ἡρὸς 
φθόνον ἐπιποθεῖ τὸ πνεῦμα ὃ 
κατῴκισεν ἐν ἡμῖν. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS, 
Heb. xii. 26.—From the Seventy, with some variation. 
Heb. xiii. 5.—This agrees more nearly with the Hebrew than 
the Greek. The deviation from the Septuagint is somewhat 
remarkable in this place, because the writer of the epistle seldom, 


if ever, employs the original. 


parts from the Hebrew, the inspired writer follows it. 


Even when the Septuagint de- 


It may 


he doubted if there be a single citation in the whole letter in 
which the original is closely cited in preference to the Greek. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 44] 


Hag. ii. 6. 
28) NYT DYD NON sy 
AN) DIRT A Ὁ 
| ΝΠ 


Joshua i. 5. (Deut. xxxi. 8.) 
‘TYEOND) TET No 


Ps, exviii. 6. 


"ΠΡ NPR OND Ὁ ni 
ΟΝ Ὁ ΠΡ. 


Lev. xix. 18, 
TH? WY AIM 


Ex. xx, 13, 14. 
SAMIR ND soya Nd 


Gen. xv. 6. 
ἢ» AWN AYA AM 
oP TS 


TT: 


Hag. ii. 6. 
Yet once, it ts a little while, 
and I will shake the heavens, 
and the earth. 


Josh. i.5; (Deut. xxxi. 8.) 
I will not fail thee, nor for- 
sake thee. 


Ps. cxviii. 6. 
_ The Lord is on my side; I 


will not fear: what can man do 
unto me? 


Lev. xix. 18. 
Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 


Ex. xx. 13. 
Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. 


Gen. xy. 6. 
And he believed in the Lord; 
and he counted it to him for 
righteousness. 


°  . EXPLANATORY REMARKS, 
Heb. xiii. 6.—Exactly according to the Seventy. 


James ii. 8.— Do. 


James ii. 11.—From the Hebrew rather than the Greek. 

James ii, 23.—Exactly from the Seventy. 

James iv. 5.—Many attempts have been made to identify this 
quotation with its original in the Old Testament. It has been 
compared with Gen. vi. 5, 11, with Numbers xi. 29, Ezekiel 
xxiii. 25, Proverbs xxi. 10, Canticles vill. 6, and Ecclesiastes 
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442 QUOTATIONS PROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


(243.) γον. iii. 84. James iv. & 

Κύριος ὑπερηφάνοις ἀντι- [Λέγει Ο θεὸς ὑτερηφα- 
τάσσεται, ταπεινοῖς δὲ δίδωσι νοις ἀντιτάσσεται, ταπεινοῖς 
χάριν. δὲ δίδωσιν χάριν. 

(244.) [μον xi. 44. 1 Pet. i, 16. 

Kai ἅγιοι ἔσεσθε, ὅτι ἅγιός = [T'eryparrac-} Δ γιοι ἔσεσ- 

εἰμι ἐγὼ κύριος ὁ θεὸς ὑκῶν. Oe, ὅτι ἐγὼ ἅγιος, 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
iv. 4, all which have little or no similarity to it. Others think, 
that Gal. v. 17, 21 is referred to, but this is improbable. Wet- 
stein supposes, that the allusion is to Wisdom vi. 11, 23, and 
other passages ; and that πνεῦμα is the same as σοφία, making the 
sentiment to be, the spirit of wisdom is desirable. The intro- 
ductory formula, however, is against this supposition. Semler 
and others think, that James quotes some apocryphal book. The 
right interpretation of the passage is by “no means easy. We 
shall not examine the expositions of Semler, Heinsius, Pott, and 
others, but simply state that one which appears to be most ac- 
cordant with the connexion, and agreeable to the usus loquend:. 
The apostle is speaking of Just as the cause of wars and murder, 
and addresses, in the fourth verse, spiritual adulterers and adul- 
teresses, telling them, that such a fondness for the world as they 
exhibit, is opposed to the will of God. In the fifth verse, he adds, 
“ὁ or think you that the Scripture saith in vain, the spirit which 
dwells in us lusts to envy?” By φθόνος is here meant covetous- 
ness, —an excessive attachment to earthly things, producing 
envy towards all who have more than the covetous themselves. 
The writer then subjoins, ‘ but it (the Scripture) gives a greater 
favour” in the promise, * God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace to the humble.” So far from the Scripture remonstrating 
in vain against covetousness, pride, and envy, without presenting 
any effectual means for their eradication, it contains a direct pro- 
mise, in the believing reception of which, will be found grace 
superior to inward corruption, viz. that although God opposes 
the ambitious and haughty, he imparts grace to such as have no 
confidence in themselves, but place their whole happiness in God, 
without adulterously admitting any rival into their hearts: ‘‘ God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” If, there- 
fore, says the sacred writer, you be conscious of your inability to 
overcome such corrupt desires, and pray to God, he will give 
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Prov. iii. 34. Prov. iii. 34. 


γ on rmx) - DN ey he scorneth the scorn- 
" : but he giveth grace unto 


TY. yy?) the lowly. 


Lev. xi. 44. Lev. xi. 44. 


ON WITP 3 ΟΣ on And ye shall be holy ; for I 
ἊΣ Νὰ a εν: am holy. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

you grace and strength to resist them. The seventh and eighth 
verses agree with this exposition. If it be correct, then the words 
in question are nothing but a paraphrastic application of the tenth 
commandment. ‘The prohibition against covetousness evidently 
presupposes its existence. The only plausible objection urged 
against this interpretation is, that πνεῦμα is seldom or ever used in 
the New Testament to designate the seat of evil lusts and propen- 
sities in man; and that if it denoted the human spirit, the proper 
word should have been ψυχὴ or καρδίακ. But «νεῦμα signifies dis- 
position, feeling, temper of mind, which disposition may have 
a bad tendency. Comp. Robinson’s Lex, s. v. 2 b. (γ.) 

We prefer the division on which the above interpretation is 
founded to that adopted by Wetstein, Griesbach, and others, who 
read, * Do ye think that the Scripture speaketh in vain? Doth 
the spirit that dwelleth in us lust to envy >” Others join πρὸς 
φθόνον with ἡ γραφὴ λέγειν and render, the Scripture says against 
envy, &c. 

The verb ἐσιποθέω denotes intense longing or desire, and, when 
followed by «gis with the accusative of a person or object, the 
direction of the desire towards the particular person or object 
specified. ‘* The spirit lusteth, or tends to envy.” ‘The same 
construction is found in the Septuagint (Psalm xli. 2), ἐπιποθεῖ ἡ 
ψυχή μου πρὸς σὲ ὁ θεός, * the tendency of my soul’s vehement de- 
sire is towards thee.” Winer (Grammatik, p. 401), takes πρὸς 
ὀργὴν adverbially, invidiose, comparing πρὸς ὀργήν in Soph. ΕἸ, 
372, as if the phrase were properly, according to envy, ac- 
cording to wrath, but although this is agreeable to Greek usage, 
we prefer the other method. 

James iv. 6.—This is from the Seventy, with the single alter- 
ation of χύριος into θεός. 


1 Peter i. 16.—Abridged from the Greek. 
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(245.)  1ἴ9. aL. 6, &e. 
Πάσα σὰρξ χόρτος, καὶ πᾶ- 
σα δόξα ἀνθρώπου ὡς ἄνθος 
χόρτου. ἐξηράνθη ὁ: χόρτος, 
καὶ τὸ ἄνθος ἐξέπεσε, τὸ δὲ 
ῥῆμα τοῦ θεοῦ ἡμῶν μένει εἰς 
a 9a 
τὸν αἰῶνα. 
(246.) Is. xxviii. 16. 
᾿Ιδοὺ ἐγὼ ἐμβάλλω εἰς τὰ 
θεμέλια Σιὼν λίθον πολυτελῆ, 
ἐκλεκτὸν, ἀκρογωνιαῖον, ἔντι- 
μον, εἰς τὰ θεμέλια αὐτῆς, καὶ 
ὁ πιστεύων οὐ μὴ καταισχυνθῆ. 


(247.) Ps. cxvii. 22, 23. 
Ai®ov ὃν ἀπεδοκίμασαν ot 
οἰκοδομοῦντες, οὗτος ἐγενήθη 
9 4 ¢ 
εἰς κεφαλὴν “γωνίας. 


(248.) Ἐχ. xix. 6 

Ὑμεῖς δὲ ἔσεσθέ μοι Baci- 
λειον ἱεράτευμα καὶ ἔθνος ἅ-. 
rytov. 
(249.) Is. 111. 9. 

᾿Ανομίαν οὐκ ἐποίησεν, οὐδὲ 
δόλον ἐν τῷ στόματι αὐτοῦ. 


(250.) Is. liii. 5. 

Τῷ μώλωπι αὐτοῦ ἡμεῖς ia- 
θημεν. 
(251.) Ps. xxxili. 18, &c. 

Tis ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος ὁ θέλων 
ζωὴν, ἀγαπῶν ἡμέρας ideiy a- 
γαθάς ; παῦσον τὴν γλῶσσαν 
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1 Pet. i. 24, 25. 

Πάσα σὰρξ χόρτος, καὶ πᾶ- 
σα δόξα αὐτῆς ὡς ἄνθος χόρ- 
του. ἐξηράνθη ὁ χόρτος, καὶ τὸ 
ἄνθος ya τὸ δὲ ῥῆμα 
κυρίου μένει εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. 


1 Pet. ii. 6. 

[Περιέχει ἡ ypapy}) ᾿Ιδοὺ 
τίθημι ἐν Σιὼν λίθον ἀκρογω- 
γιαῖον ἐκλεκτὸν ἔντιμον, καὶ ὁ 
πιστεύων EX αὐτῷ οὐ μὴ καται- 
σχυνθῆ. 


1 Pet. ii. 7. 
e 
AlOos ὃν ἀπεδοκίμασαν οἱ 
4 “A 4 9 ’ 
οἰκοδομοῦντες, οὗτος ἐγενήθη 
4 4 [ 
εἰς κεφαλὴν “γωνίας. 


1 Pet. ii. 9. 
Ὑμεῖς δὲ .-- βασίλειον tepa- 
τευμα, ἔθνος ἅγιον. 


1 Pet. ii. 22. 
4 O e ’ , 8 
ς ἁμαρτίαν οὐκ ἐποίησεν, 
3... © ? 9 ~ Ld 
οὐδὲ εὑρέθη δόλος ἐν TH στό- 
ματι αὐτοῦ. 
1 Pet. ii. 24. 
Ot τῷ μώλωπι αὐτοῦ ia- 
θητε. 
1 Pet. iii. 10. | 
Ὁ yap θέλων ζωὴν ἀγαπᾶν 
καὶ ἰδεῖν ἡμέρας ἀγαθὰς παυ- 
σάτω τὴν γλῶσσαν ἀπὸ κακοῦ 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
1 Peter i. 24, 25.From the Seventy, with little alteration. 
1 Peter ii. 6.—This is also from the Greek, though the words 


are not the same as those of that version. 


See Matt. xxi. 42. 


1. Peter ii. 7.— According to the Seventy. 
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Is, xl. 6, δια. 
ΤΌ 2] ὝΣΓΙ WAI" 55 
9 Tey wa, TIER ΥῈΣ 
ΡΣ ὉΠ ΤΡ --Υ͂Ν 
: Oy 
Is, xxviii. 16. 
BY TR 3 Te, RA 
Te TID Np map was 
wm 8) PONET 


Ps, exviii. 22, 23. 
ΠΡ OND ANA 138 
5 WN 
Ex. xix. 6. 
N72 YA OAM 
| ΟΥ̓ 4d) DTD 


Is. liii. 9. 
TMB δὴ Mey DEIN} 
‘23 
Is, iii. δ, 


$2" NBD WIN 
Ps. xxxiv. 18, ὅζο. 
ATR OMT YON ONIN 
33D ΓΝ) oom 


Is. xl. 6, &c. 


All flesh zs grass, and all the 
oodliness thereof zs as the 
ower of the field. The grass 

withereth, the flower eth: 
but the word of our God shall 
stand for ever. 


Is. xxviii. 16. 

Behold, I lay in Zion for a 
foundation a stone, a tried stone, 
ἃ precious corner stone, a sure 
foundation: he that believeth 
shall not make haste. 


Ps. cxviil. 22, 23. 
The stone which the builders 
refused is become the head stone 


of the corner. 


Ex. xix. 6. 
And ye shall be unto mea 
kingdom of priests, and an holy 
nation. 


Is. liii. 9. 
Because he had done no vio- 
lence, neither was any deceit in 
his mouth. 


Is. liii. 5. 
With his stripes we are healed. 


Ps. xxxiv. 12, &c. 
What man ts he that desireth 
life, and loveth many days, that 
he may see good? Keep thy 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
1 Peter ii. 9.—Abridged from the same source. 
1 Peter il, 22.—From the Seventy, with a slight change. 


1. Peter ii. 24—Do. 


1 Peter iii. 10.—Altered from the Greek. 
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gov ἀπὸ κακοῦ, καὶ χείλη σου 
΄- A ~ 4 w# 
τοῦ μὴ λαλῆσαι δόλον" ExKAt- 
νον ἀπὸ κακοῦ, καὶ ποίησον a- 
a 
γαθὸν, ζήτησον εἰρήνην, καὶ 
, 9 A 9 4 [ 

δίωξον αὐτὴν. ὀφθαλμοὶ κυρίου 
ἐπὶ δικαίους, καὶ ὦτα αὐτοῦ εἰς 
δέησιν αὐτῶν" πρόσωπον δὲ κυ- 
ρίου ἐπὶ ποιοῦντας κακά. 


(252.) 1. vill. 12, 18. 

Τὸν δὲ φόβον αὐτοῦ οὐ μὴ 
φοβηθῆτε οὐδὲ μὴ ταραχθῆτε. 
κύριον αὐτὸν ἁγιάασατὲ. 

(2538. Prov. x. 12. 

Πάντας δὲ τοὺς μὴ φιλονει. 

κοῦντας καλύπτει φιλία. 


(254.) Prov. xxvi. 11. 
“Ὥσπερ κύων ὅταν ἐπέλθη 


9 a 4 e a ΨΧὶ 
ETL TOV εαντοὺ ἔμετον" 


(255.) Ps. ii. 9. 
Tlocuaveis αὐτοὺς ἐν ῥάβδῳ 
i ὡς σκεῦος κεραμέως συν- 
4 tf 
τρίψεις αὐτούς. 
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καὶ χείλη τοῦ μὴ λαλῆσαι δό- 
λον, ἐκκλινάτω δὲ ἀπὸ κακοῦ 
καὶ ποιησάτω ἀγαθόν, ζητη- 
σάτω εἰρήνην καὶ διωξάτω av- 
τήν, ὅτι ὀφθαλμοὶ κυρίου ἐπί 
δικαίους, καὶ ὦτα αὐτοῦ εἰς 
δέησιν αὐτῶν, πρόσωπον δὲ κυ- 
ρίου ἐπὶ ποιοῦντας κακά. 


1 Pet. iii. 14, 15. 
Tov δὲ φόβον αὐτῶν μὴ φο- 
βηθῆτε, μηδὲ ταραχθῆτε, κύ. 
ριον δὲ τὸν χριστὸν ἁγιάσατε. 


1 Pet. iv. 8. 
[Ὅτι ᾿Αγάπη καλύπτει 
πλῆθος ἁμαρτιῶν. 


2 Pet. ii. 22. 
[Συμβέβηκεν αὐτοῖς τὸ τῆς 
ἀληθοῦς παροιμίας"} κύων ἐπι- 
στρέψας ἐπὶ τὸ ἴδιον ἐξέραμα, 
καὶ vs λουσαμένη εἰς κύλισμα 
βορβόρον. 
Rey. ii. 27. 
Καί Ποιμανεῖ αὐτοὺς ἐν 
ῥάβδῳ σιδηρᾷ, ὡς τὰ σκεύη τὰ 
κεραμικὰ συντρίβεται. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS, 


1 Peter ili. 14, 15.— Altered from the Greek. 
1 Peter iv. 8.—This is rather from the Hebrew than the 


Greek. 
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7272 TRE IN Tw? 
Dw" Mwy) yD WO mp 
Ἦν CET oe wpa 
“ON VIN ὈΡΊΣ ΤΟΝ TT 

a  Ἐορται 


Is, viii. 12, 13. 
NO) NTT ND iD AN) 


ningy TIM MY dN 
whIpA nk 
Prov. x. 12. 


‘AN QIN OW 93 2.) 


Prov. xxvi. 11. 


INp~ IY aw 3933 


Ps, ii. 9. 
ood oma vaya oy 
;OyBIN yy 
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tongue from evil, and thy li 
from speaking guile, Depart 
from evil, and do good; seek 
peace, and pursue it. The eyes 
of the Lord are upon the right- ᾿ 
eous, and his ears are open unto 
their cry. The face of the Lord 
is against them that do evil. 


Is, viii. 12, 18. 
Neither fear ye their fear, nor 
be afraid. Sanctify the Lord of 
hosts himself. 


Prov. x. 12. 
Love covereth all sins. 


Prov, xxvi. 11. 
As a dog returneth to his vo- 
mit; so a fool eeturnetl’ to his 


folly. 


Ps. ii. 9. 
Thou shalt break them with 
a rod of iron; thou shalt dash 
them in pieces like a potter's 
vessel. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
2 Peter ii. 22.—This agrees neither with the Hebrew nor the 


Seventy, but gives the sense. 


Rev. ii. 27.—From the Seventy, with a slight variation. 
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(a.) We shall now advert to the introductory formulas of the 
quotations given in the table. Their variety is sufficiently re- 
markable, and the question is natural, can any reason be assigned 
for their great diversity ? Are we able to discover the cause or 
causes of such variety ; or is it to be attributed to the mere caprice 
of the writers themselves ? Did their own taste simply, or a de- 
sire to diversify their style, lead to the employment of these nu- 
merous formulas ? 

In order to prepare the way for an answer to such questions, 
we must attend to the actual usage of such prefatory terms. A 
comprehensive survey of them may perhaps lead to some general 
conclusion. 

lst, It is to be observed, that they rarely contain a specific 
indication of the books or places of the Old Testament. The 
name of the writer is indeed sometimes given, but the book is 
seldom specified, and the section much seldomer. The obvious 
reason of this is, that the persons addressed in the New Testa- 
ment writings were supposed to be familiar with the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, chiefly through the medium of the Alexandrine version. 
Besides, they had not the convenience of chapters and verses, 
their MSS. being written continuously. Yet they could hardly 
mistake a citation, or fail to assign it its appropriate position in 
the Old Testament. Their general acquaintance with Scripture 
removed or lessened the inconvenience of indefinite reference. 
In the few cases where the section is marked, some principal 
word is selected, and applied to designate the entire paragraph. 
Examples occur in Mark xii. 26 and Romans xi. 2. The Rab- 
bins followed a similar practice. 

2dly, From a bare consideration of the introductory formula, 
it is impossible to predict, as it were, the degree of verbal accu- 
racy with which the words of the Old Testament will be stated. 
We find different formulas prefixed to the very same quotations, 
in the same words, in different books, as in Mark xv. 28; Luke 
xxii. 37; a circumstance sufficient to overthrow the notions of 
those who believe them to be infallible indices of the modes in 
which quotations are made. ‘‘ Videndum est prius qua allegandi 
formula utantur apostoli, ex qua statim dignoscere licet, quare 
sequentia verba hoc, et non alio modo allegaverint, atque ad ve- 
terem Scripturam Hebreeam plus minusve attenderint ; sic alium 
sensum involvit illa allegandi formula ᾿Εῤῥήθη; alium Γέγρασται; 
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&e.”* Even the advocates of such rigid distinctions are com- 
pelled to admit, that different formulas are occasionally used 
synonymously. 

3dly, The similarity between the formulas most frequently 
employed by the Rabbins and those of the New Testament, 
cannot fail to attract the notice of those who investigate the 
present subject. Surenhusius, in particular, has collected a mul- 
titude of Jewish phrases similar to the Scripture-formulas. But 
his object was only to shew, that if blame be attached to the 
New Testament writers for their methods of quotation, it must 
equally belong to the Talmudical doctors. Desiring to refute 
the cavils of the Jews against Christianity, he has produced a 
book which exhibits the argumentum ad hominem, rather than 
a philosophical investigation of the subject. It may be true, 
that the inspired penmen employ formulas similar to those found 
in Rabbinical writings, and yet be incorrect to affirm, that the 
former expressly imitated the latter. The extent of the resem- 
blance between both will be best seen from the following parallel 
view. 


New TEstaMENT. RaBBINICAL. 


καθὼς γέγραπται, οὕτω ye- ΔΥΣῚ, DNA, DANI. 


Ὕραπται, γέγραπται, yer 
Ὑραμμένον ἐστὶ, κατὰ τὸ 


γεγραμμένον. 
καθὼς εἴρηται, κατὰ τὸ εἰρη. “ὌΝ, 
μένον. 
ἐῤῥέθη. “EIR, 


OTT Oe, ͵ MPR (ΘΝ) 3p, 
ἐῤῥέθη τοῖς ἀρχαίοις. 


ΤῸΝ PROIP, &. 
λέγει ἡ γραφὴ, εἶπε ἡ Ὑραφή. ΔΊΩΙ “DN, or KAP DN. 


τί γὰρ λέγει ῇ Ὑραφή:᾿ ς τί οὖν 


γέγραπται: : οὐκ ἔστι γγε- ᾿ 


ραμμένον 5 
διὸ λέγει. ann yoy mOyD, 
διότε περιέχει ev TH Ypady. IPOD NApp, or 3 NIN. 


* Surenhusius, Preef. ad Βίβλος Karaddrayns. Amstel. 4to 1713. 
3.1L 
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New TEsSTaMENT. RaBBINICAL. 


βλέπετε TO εἰρημένον. n> 7D ARS, 
πῶς ἀναγινώσκεις 5 FAR OND, 
προϊδοῦσα de ἡ “γραφή. SINS ANT AD, ὅς. 


καὶ πάλιν λέγει, καὶ πάλιν, DST DNS, SND) ΝὩΠ 9 
πάλιν γέγραπται, καὶ ἐν moan, mans SNS ἽΝ, 
τούτῳ πάλιν, καὶ ev ἑτέρῳ WY MDW, &. 
λέγει, καὶ πάλιν ἑτέρα ypa- 
φὴ λέγει. 
λόγος γεγραμμένος ἐν τῷ ΠΛ ADA, or 5 SW, 
νόμῳ αὐτῶν. 
ὁ νόμος ἔλεγεν. MDs FAWN, 
αὐτὸς yap Δαβὶδ εἶπεν. NT ADE 15. 
ἵνα πληρωθῇ ἡ γραφὴ, or τὸ ἜΌΝ.) MD mp, 
ῥηθὲν διὰ τοῦ προφήτου. 
ἐπληρώθη ἥ γραφή. nsw AL 7 ry, 


O- 


It is impossible for any unprejudiced reader to observe the co- 
incidence between the New Testament and Rabbinical formulas 
just given,* without believing that the one class was influenced 
and modified by the other. When we recollect that the writers 
were Jews, and that their modes of conception and speech were 
essentially Jewish, we are led to expect in their compositions a 
large assimilation to current phraseology. Inspiration did not 
work in them such a change as to alter the constitution of their 
minds ; nor did it eradicate the habits of thought which country 
and circumstances combined to produce. It preserved them from 
error, and turned their ideas into new channels; but it did not 
alter the essential character of their intellectual temperament. 
Even after they became the followers of Christ, many of their 
former peculiarities still adhered to them. Having been enlight- 
ened by the Holy Spirit to record the history and doctrine of 
Jesus, they were not required to divest themselves of established 
and blameless usages in which they had grown up. We believe, 
then, that there is an obvious conformity in the formulas of quo- 
tation employed by the New Testament writers, to such as the 


* Many other cxamples are given by Surenhusius, pp. 1-36; and by Dopke, pp. 
60-69. 
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Rabbins used in their citations, except where the latter gave an 
erroneous interpretation of the Old ‘Testament different from that 
which the Holy Spirit intended. 

4thly, In surveying the introductory formulas, the following 
characteristic peculiarities are observable in each book :— 

In quoting Messianic passages, Matthew has the formula, 
iva, wAnpwdg τὸ ῥηθὲν ὑπὸ κυρίου διὰ τοῦ προφήτου, 1. 23; 11.15. This 
form is abbreviated in ii. 17; iii. 3; iv. 14; viii. 17; xii. 17; 
ΧΙ. 14, 35 ; xxi. 43 xxvi. 56; xxvii.9. The formula τοῦτο δὲ ὅλον 
γέγονεν ἵνα, xr. A. (i. 22 ; xxi. 45 xxvi. 56), is worthy of atten- 
tion, as it does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament. In 
addition to these introductory phrases, we find γέγραπται, or a 
similar term, employed by St. Matthew. 

In Mark, the customary formula is γέγρασται, ὡς γίγρωπται, oF 
some parallel expression. 

Luke has almost always γέγραπται, ἦν γεγραμμένον, OF γράφω 
joined to other words. 

In John, the customary formula is γεγραμμένον, καθὼς ἐστι yty- 
ραμμένον, or words similar to these. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, all the introductory clauses differ 
from one another. No two are alike. 

In the epistle to the Romans, κχαϑὼς yiygarras occurs much 
oftener than any other preface, so that it may be regarded as 
the characteristic formula. The chief departures from it are in 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters, which primarily refer to 
the Jews, and where there are such expressions as, ᾿Ησαΐας λέγει, 
Μωυσῆς λέγει» &e. 

The two letters to the Corinthians have, as their usual for- 
mula, καθὼς yeyparras, yiygarra:, &c. There are but three in- 
stances in which the verb γράφω is not employed, viz. 2 Cor. 
vi. 2; vi. 16; vi. 17, 18. 

In the epistle to the Galatians, yiygarras γὰρ is the ordinary 
prefix. 

The epistle to the Ephesians has only three citations, two of 
which are prefaced with διὸ λέγει. 

The epistle to Timothy has only two quotations, one of which 
has a preface. 

The letter to the Hebrews contains numerous passages from 
the Old Testament. The formulas are generally such as λέγει 
μαφτυρεῖ, sienxs, φησί. Τράφω is never used. The manner of cita- 
tion here, is very usual in Philo. 
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The epistle of James has only five quotations, three of which 
are introduced by the verb λέγω, another by ὁ εἰσών. 

Peter’s manner is to have no formula. From this he departs 
only in three instances, in one of which he has yiyparras, in 
another, σερέχει iv τῇ γραφῇ or rather, as Lachmann reads, περιέχει 
ἢ γραφή. 

5thly, We are now prepared to assign several reasons for so 
great diversity. 

5 (a) The circumstances of the persons to whom the gospels 
or epistles were originally addressed, may serve to account for a 
particular formula. This will appear from a comparison of the 
same passage, as cited from the Old Testament in various places, 
and introduced by different formulas. Thus Matthew xxii. 43 ; 
Mark xii. 36; Luke xx. 42, 43. As the first wrote to Jewish 
rather than Gentile converts, he simply mentions the Old Tes- 
ment writer, presuming that his readers were familiar with the 
inspired records of their own nation. Mark, having Gentile or 
Roman converts prominently in view, but not to the exclusion 
of Jews, is more explicit ; ‘‘ for David himself said by the Holy 
Ghost.” All whom he addressed might not have admitted Da- 
vid’s authority, from ignorance of the divine source whence his 
inspirations came. Luke, again, is more minute, because he de- 
signed his gospel almost wholly for Gentile converts, who were 
less acquainted with the Jewish Scriptures. He specifies, there- 
fore, not only the writer, but the book; ““ and David himself 
saith tn the book of Psalms.” 

The same truth is verified and confirmed by Matthew xxii. 
24; Mark xii. 19; Luke xx.28. The phraseology of Matthew 
in the formula Μωυσῆς εἶπεν, was perfectly intelligible to the Jews ; 
whereas that of Mark and Luke was more suited to Gentile con- 
ceptions. ‘The former frequently refers to what ‘“‘ Moses said,”* 
while Luke speaks more of what is “ written,” or what is ‘ writ- 
ten in the book.”{ Compare also Matthew iii. 3; Mark i. 2, 3; 
Luke iii. 4, &c. 

Thus the attainments of the persons, to whom in the first in- 
stance the various parts of the New Testament were directed, in- 
fluenced the nature and form of the prefixes under consideration. 

* “ Matthew, writing to a people well versed in it (the Old Testament), introduces 
the words of it as spoken, often when Christ alleges it, but always when he does it 
himself. Of which there are a dozen instances.” Discourses on the Four Gospels, 
by Thomas Townson, D. D., 4th edition, 8vo, 1831, Dublin, pp. 95-6. 


+ “ Thus St. Luke signifies to the unlearned Gentile, that the law of Moees is the 
written law of God.” Do. p. 906. 
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When the gospels or epistles were addressed to those who were 
familiar with the Hebrew Scriptures, or in other words to He- 
brew Christians, the formula ‘‘ God says,” or ‘‘ says by the pro- 
phet,” or ‘‘it is said,” was generally adopted ; while to heathen 
converts, another introduction was better suited, and was therefore 
applied, viz. ‘it is written.” Had the instances in which these 
phrases are appended to cited passages been intermingled ; had 
they been nearly equal in number in the same epistle, or in writ- 
ings addressed to churches composed of individuals similarly edu- 
cated, we might have hesitated to insist on such a distinction ; 
but when the distinction is uniformly observed, according to the 
circumstances of the people originally addressed, we are justified 
in looking out for the reason of so marked a change. Nor is it 
difficult to discover it in the degree of acquaintance with the Old 
Testament possessed by the communities or individuals to whom 
separate portions of the New Testament were sent. Hebrew 
Christians were reminded of the authority attaching to the words 
cited, by the expression “Ἅ God says,” or “speaks so and so;” 
while heathen converts were referred to certain written documents 
where they might find the passages adduced. They were taught 
to believe in the existence of inspired records once given to the 
chosen people of God, and were naturally prompted to peruse them. 
It must indeed be admitted, that there are exceptions to this 
general rule; but they do not invalidate its truth. Those who 
are solicitous for the establishment of its universality, may endea- 
vour to find particular reasons even for the exceptions; but our 
belief is, that in a few-instances different formulas are used syno- 
nymously, as, for example, in Romans iv. 3, compared with James 
ii. 23. The propriety of the usual formula of quotation in the 
epistle to the Hebrews will be obvious from the preceding remarks. 
They to whom it was addressed were Hebrews, and accus- 
tomed to the use of the term said prefixed to a quotation; just 
as Matthew, who wrote chiefly but not solely for Jewish converts, 
has ordinarily said or spoke for the same reason. The epistle of 
James also, addressed to the twelve tribes scattered abroad, has 
saith. Qn the other hand, the epistles to the Romans, Gala- 
tians, and Corinthians, are characterised by the prefix, ἐξ is writ- 
ten. The converts belonging to the churches of Rome, Galatia, 
and Corinth, were less acquainted with the Old Testament, and 
consequently liable to be misled by Judaising and false teachers. 
In referring them to the Old Testament the apostle thought it 
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right to employ the word γράφω. The epistle to the Ephesians 
may appear to some to militate against the idea that the apostle 
Paul generally employed the verb λέγω in writing to the Jews. 
But the main circumstance is, that the individuals addressed 
were acquainted with the Old Testament, rather than the mere 
fact of their being Jews by birth. If they were instructed in the 
Jewish Scriptures, it was sufficient to refer to God as saying 
such and such things, or to the Scripture (1. 6. the author of it) 
as speaking after a certain manner.* 

5 (6) Another cause by which the form of these prefatory 
phrases was influenced, is to be sought in the purposes for which 
citations were introduced. We have seen, that the educational 
circumstances of those to whom the various portions of the New 
Testament were primarily addressed, produced a diversity in for- 
mulas. But we should not forget at the same time, the design 
with which different passages from the Old Testament were ad- 
duced. If a writer meant to shew the fulfilment of a prophecy, 
we expect some such preface as, ἵνα πληρωθῇ τὸ ῥηθὲν κι. τ΄ Δ.» τότε 
ἐπληρώθη τὸ ῥηθὲν, ὅπως πληρωθῇ x... ‘These and similar phrases, 
of which the verb σληρόω is the essential element, are chiefly found 
in Matthew's gospel. 

If a New Testament writer intended to derive support from 
the Jewish Scriptures in favour of some position or argument ad- 
vanced, he would obviously employ a different formula from that 
which has just been mentioned. He would use γράφω, εἶπον, λέγω, 
with certain accompanying terms, He would probably prefer, 
unless other circumstances interposed to prevent it, ὡς γέγραπται, 
or καϑὼς ἐστι γεγραμμένον, Which are usually prefixed to passages 
quoted in the precise words of the original, or but slightly altered. 
Thus in the temptation of our Saviour as recorded by St. Mat- 

* “8t. Paul has one mode of citing the Old Testament to the Hebrews, and ano- 
ther to the churches of which the Gentiles were members; in the former case he 
agrees with St. Matthew, in the latter with St. Mark and St. Luke. And in this 
respect, there is so much uniformity of the apostle and two evangelists, that we may 
justly conclude, it was not accidental, but designed by him and them, for the same 
purpose of suiting their style to the small measure of Scriptural kmowledge which 
they might well suppose many of their readers to possess. By which means the un- 
learned or new-converted Gentiles were instructed, that what was offered to them as 
the Word of God ‘ which came in old time,’ was to be found in the books of Scrip- 
ture; and, if Judaizers crept in and perplexed them with doctrines of an oral or tra- 
ditionary law, were furnished with this reply to such teachers: when the apostles 
and evangelists, who have been our more immediate guides, propose to us any part of 


the Mosaic economy, they allege only what is written, and what they carefully inform 
us to be so.” Townson on the Gospels, pp. 98, 99. 


* 
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thew, various portions of the Old Testament, introduced into the 
dialogue between the Lord and Satan, are prefaced by yiygerra:. 

An introduction is usually wanting before a passage inserted 
a second time. So Hebrews iii. 15. It is also absent when a 
number of texts follow in immediate succession, as in Romans iii. 
10-18. 

(b.) We have now to consider the degree of accuracy with 
which quotations adhere to their originals. 

This topic has afforded a fertile argument to the Jews who at- 
tempt to magnify the disagreement between citations and the Old 
Testament originals, with the view of invalidating the authority 
of the New Testament. They have represented the apostles and 
evangelists as falsifying the Jewish records, by perverting them 
from their original meaning. Nothing has afforded more scope 
to their hostility against Christianity. This is the great bulwark 
from which they have discharged their arrows in imagined security 
against the divine origin of our holy religion. Accordingly, 
many able writers, solicitous for the high eyidence of the New 
Testament, have undertaken to refute their objections by shew- 
ing, that quotations are always made correctly, — that neither 
has the meaning of the Old Testament been perverted, nor its 
original design falsified. Infidels too have joined with the Jews 
in opposing Christianity on the same ground. Contented to bor- 
row their weapons, they have endeavoured to disparage the New 
Testament, as though it were fabulous, or at least contradictory 
to that dispensation of which it is a fuller and more perfect de- 
velopment. Learning and ingenuity have not been wanting to 
shake the foundations of our most holy faith by the variations of 
the New Testament from the Old. But there is abundant reason 
to believe, that the discrepancies alleged to exist have been much 
exaggerated. Instead of being impartially considered, they 
have been studied in the light of prejudice for polemic purposes. 
Viewed through the medium of strong prepossessions, they have 
not been seen aright. 

Several circumstances should be taken into account by such as 
propose to investigate the measure of agreement existing between 
quotations and their originals. 

ὃ (1.) The probable variations between the ancient and modern 
texts of the Hebrew and Septuagint must not be forgotten. It 
was an unavoidable circumstance that errors should gradually 
creep into both. We know that the Septuagint has not come 
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down to us in a pure state. MSS. of it differ among themselves. 
The discrepancies of the two leading codices, the Alexandrine 
and Vatican, are frequently important. In the days of the early 
fathers, some readings existed which cannot be discovered now. 
This fact is apparent from the writings of Justin Martyr, in which 
many citations from it occur.* It is therefore a duty to consult 
different MSS. of the Septuagint version, that we may be in a 
condition to judge impartially respecting the agreement of quota- 
tions in the New Testament with this ancient work. It is not 
sufficient to look at one copy; and, if a material discrepancy exist 
between the citation and its original source, to conclude hastily, 
that the New Testament writer has erred. And should all the 
codices of the Septuagint hitherto collated fail to exhibit the same 
words as an inspired apostle, or the like sense in other phraseology, 
we should be slow to infer that the fault lies with the latter. His 
copy of the Alexandrine version may, for aught we know, have 
coincided with the form of a quotation as it is given. We are 
happy to refer here to the edition begun by Holmes, and comple- 
ted by Parsons, with its important text and copious materials, as 
furnishing very valuable assistance in this comparison. It shews, 
at least, that some quotations are not so unlike their originals as 
inconsiderate reasoners are prone to imagine. 

Similar remarks apply to the Hebrew text, with this limitation, 
that it has not suffered so many changes as that of the Seventy. 

Besides, we should not forget to attend to the text of the cited 
passage itself in the New Testament. Here also different codices 
should be examined. It is not proper to rest absolutely on the 
Elzevir text, or that of any one edition, but to consult different 
texts of the same passage. The collections of various readings 
by Wetstein, Griesbach, Matthzi, and Scholz, are in this respect 
of great service. When, therefore, a quotation is compared with 
its original source, whether the Seventy or the Hebrew, the text 
of the former, no less than those of the latter, cannot be neglected 
by the true interpreter. And if an irreconcilable difference be- 
tween a citation and its original be found to exist — if no verbal 
or substantial agreement between them be discovered, might it 
not be well to remember, that we do not possess all the MSS. of 
the New Testament, Septuagint, and Hebrew? Might it not 
be well patiently to wait, and to pray for farther illumination ? 

* The reader is referred on this topic to an able note (E) by Mr. Norton, in his 


‘* Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels.” Vol. i. pp. 207-232, Svo, Boston, 
1837. 
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We shall exemplify these remarks by an examination of Matthew 
xi. 10; Marki.2; and Luke vii. 27, quoted from Malachi iii. 1. 

el'he present Hebrew and Septuagint are here conformable to 
each other, while they differ from the evangelists. Some have 
therefore concluded, that the Hebrew was early corrupted, and 
the Greek adjusted to it. So Drs. Randolph and H. Owen. 
There is no good ground for believing, that the text of the He- 
brew or that of the Greek was ever different from what it is 
now. And although there are various readings of the passage 
in the gospels, yet the common form of it is indubitably correct. 
How shall we then reconcile the corresponding phrases, before 
thee, in the gospels, and before my face in the Hebrew and 
the Greek version. Is it not probable, that 1259 was once 
39955, and προσώπου μου in the Seventy, προσώπου σου ἢ We think 
not. The messenger referred to is John the Baptist. In Ma- 
lachi, God declares to the Jews, ‘he shall prepare the way 
before me,” or in other words, ‘‘ before the Messiah acting in my 
name,” as it is written in Exodus xxiii. 21. In the New Tes- 
tament, Jehovah, speaking to the Messiah, declares, he ‘ shall 
prepare the way before thee.” Thus the two expressions are not 
inconsistent. ‘They amount in meaning to the same thing. 


The following are the cited passages in which the Hebrew 
has been considered corrupt. 

Isaiah Ixiv. 4, quoted in 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

‘¢ For since the beginning of the world men have not heard 
nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye seen, O God, 
beside thee, what he hath prepared for him that waiteth for 
him.” (Isaiah Ixiv. 4.) 

‘¢ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him.” (1 Cor. ii. 9.) 

The words of the apostle in this place agree neither with the 
Hebrew nor the Septuagint, nor any ancient version at present 
known. It is difficult to make sense of the Hebrew, as it stands 
in the Masoretic text; but in the New Testament, the sense is 
plain and agreeable to the connexion. Bishop Lowth renders 


the passage in Isaiah thus : — 


‘¢ For never have men heard nor perceived by the ear, nor 
hath eye seen a God beside thee, who doeth such things for 
those that trust in him.” | 

3M 
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In a note he says, “ The citation is so very different both 
from the Hebrew text and the version of the Seventy, that it 
seems very difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile them by gny - 
literal emendation, without going beyond the bounds of tem- 
perate criticism. One clause, ‘ neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man’ (which, by the way, is a phrase purely Hebrew, 
and should seem to belong to the prophet) is wholly left out ; 
and another is repeated without force or propriety, viz. ‘ nor 
perceived by the ear,’ after, ‘ never have heard ;’ and the sense 
and expression of the apostle is far preferable to that of the He- 
brew text. Under these difficulties, I am at a loss what to do 
better, than to offer to the reader this perhaps disagreeable alter- 
native, either to consider the Hebrew text and Seventy in this 
place as wilfully disguised and corrupted by the Jews ; of which 
practice, in regard to other quotations in the New Testament 
from the Old, they lie under strong suspicions; or to look upon 
St. Paul’s quotation as not made from Isaiah, but from one 
or other of the two apocryphal books entitled the Ascension of 
Isaiah and the Apocalypse of Elias, in both of which this pas- 
sage was found; and the apostle is by some supposed in other 
places to have quoted such apocryphal writings. As the first of 
these conclusions will perhaps not easily be admitted by many, 
so I must fairly warn my readers, that the second is treated by 
Jerome as little better than heresy.”* 

For the elucidation of this passage, we observe, that the apostle 
has made a transposition of words. TN ΓΝ YY, which stand 


in the middle of the original, are put in their corresponding Greek 


* In ancient times, Origen, Theodoret, the Greek chronicler Syncellus, and Zacha- 
rias bishop of Chrysopolis, thought that the passage was taken from an apocryphal 
writing of Elias. The Ascension of Isaiah has been published in the Ethiopic lan- 
guage, with a Latin and English translation by Dr. Laurence (Oxford, 1819, 8vo.) 
The part of this apocryphal writing, supposed to be referred to by the apostle, is in 
chapter viii. Nos. 11 and 12, p. 122: “ Wherefore I say unto thee, Isaiah; because 
into thy mortal body that which is human must return, that which has neither per- 
ceived, nor ascended, nor understood the things which thou hast understood. That 
which thou shalt be, thou shalt behold, for thou shalt participate in the lot of the 
Lord,” &c. It may be questioned whether the work existed so early as the time of 
the apostle. Dr. Laurence, after an examination of its antiquity, both from internal 
and external evidences, concludes, that it was written after June 9th, a. p. 68, and 
before the close of a. D. 69 (see page 158), whereas, according to De Wette, the 
first epistle to the Corinthians was written late in the year 58, or in 59. Schott 
and Schrader refer it to a. p. 56. Besides, the passage in Isaiah was in common 
use among the Rabbins to denote the happiness of the pious (Sanhedrin, fol. 99, col 
1. Shabbath, fol. 63, col. 1. Midr. Esther, fol. 102, col. 2;) and it is therefore 
most natural to consider the words of the apostle as a free quotation from it. 
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at the commencement of the quotation, viz. ἃ ὀφθαλμὸς οὐκ εἶδεν. 
. For N9 ©4yp, the apostle has simply put the negative particle 
οὖχ, which expresses the sense, though da’ αἰῶνος οὐκ would have 
been more literal. The Greek clause xa/ tai καρδίαν ἀνθρώπου οὐκ ἀνίβη 
has nothing corresponding to it in Hebrew, but was probably 
inserted for greater emphasis. On the contrary, for the Hebrew 
N24, beside thee, there is nothing in the Greek. In Hebrew, 
the person is then changed from the second to the third, and we 
read 2) ΠΞΙΤΩ MWY, i.e. yet he will perform (such things) to 
him that waiteth for Him. In the Greek, there is no sudden 
change of person, but the general sense is given, ὅσα ἡτοίμασιν ὁ 
θεὸς τοις ἀγαπῶσιν αὐτόν. Waiting for Jehovah implies or leads to 
loving Him, and the Hebrew MWY, to do, signifies also ¢o pre- 
pare or arrange. By this minute comparison of the two places, 
we find that the sense is substantially the same, though in the 
Greek it is much more obvious. There is no ground for supposing 
the Hebrew to be corrupt; neither is there manuscript evidence 
for such an opinion. ‘The apostle quotes here, as in other cases, 
the sense, not the letter. 

Zechariah xii. 10, and John xix. 37. 

Instead of εἰς ὃν, the Hebrew here reads ὯΝ; but we have al- 
ready shewn that the present reading of the Hebrew text is 
correct. 

Isaiah xxviii. 16, and Romans ix. 33. 

There is one word in the Hebrew which is supposed to have 
been different at the time the Septuagint version was made, viz. 
wm, rendered by καταισχυνθῇ, to be ashamed. According to 
some, it was once U2‘, from Wid, to be ashamed. This con- 
jecture is: utterly groundless. The present Hebrew word bears 
the same sense as the one into which it has been rendered. Pri- 
marily, WAN signifies to hasten, Arab. (tle, to fly with trepi- 
dation. ‘The meaning of the passage is, ““ he that dwelleth in 
Christ shall be so confident of security, as not to be ashamed of 
the foundation on which he has built, nor to fly to another. In 
the time of need, neither shame, nor fear as to the stability of 
his hope, shall take possession of his mind.” The sense of both 
words is substantially the same. 

Psalm xix. 4, and Romans x. 18. 

For 53), we find in the latter passage, and algo in the Sep- 
tuagint, ὁ φθόγγος. Instead of D2, many have thought that the 
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word was originally vip, their voice. So Drs. Randolph and 
Dopke. The conjecture is superfluous. The Hebrew term de- 
notes primarily a dine or chord, the chord of an instrument, and 
by an easy transition, sound. Thus φθόγγος is a correct render- 
ing of it. 

Jeremiah xxxi. 31-34, and Hebrews viii. 9. 

We have already seen, that there is no reason for supposing 
the Hebrew to be corrupt, as Mede, Capellus, and others have 
imagined. By translating the Hebrew clause D2 ‘Aya 13381, 
and I rejected them, we obtain a meaning the same as that of 
the Septuagint, with this slight difference, that the former is 
stronger than ἠμέλησα. That such is the correct rendering of 
the clause in Jeremiah, is now admitted by the best interpreters, 
among others, by Gesenius and Stuart. No change has been 
made upon the Hebrew. 

Hosea xiv. 3, quoted or rather alluded to in Hebrews xiii. 15. 
The words of the apostle here agree with the Septuagint. In 
the Hebrew we have ‘“ the calves of our lips ;” in the New Tes- 
tament and Seventy “ the fruit of our lips.” Hence, the con- 
jecture has been formed that the Seventy found the Hebrew 
different from what it now is—that it was "1D, /ruit, not OMB- 
We hold this assumption to be perfectly gratuitous. Calves of 
the lips is a metaphorical expression denoting sacrifices offered 
by the lips, such as prayer and praise. This is equivalent to 
Sruit of the lips. There is no difference between the meaning 
of the two expressions. Tholuck’s assertion, that the apostle fol- 
lowed in this case an erroneous translation given by the Seventy, 
is hasty. 

Psalm xl. 7-9, and Hebrews x. 5-7. 

The words of this quotation follow the Septuagint. The He- 
brew is widely different, and therefore no small labour has been 
expended by critics and commentators in endeavouring to recon- 
cile them. It must be freely admitted, that there is considerable 
difficulty connected with the matter. As the Septuagint accords 
with the Greek text of the New Testament, the apostle appears 
to have quoted from it, and applied it to his purpose. Either 
the Hebrew copy, from which the Greek version was taken, dif- 
fered from our present copies, or the words are a loose paraphrase, 
not an exact translation. Some critics maintain, that the Sep- 
tuagint reading was once a literal rendering of the Hebrew as 
now found in our Bibles, but that it was afterwards changed 
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and adapted to the text of the epistle to the Hebrews. This 
conjecture rests on no foundation. Others have indulged in va- 
rious hypotheses relative to the original reading of the Hebrew 
text, which it would be unnecessary to detail. Among such hy- 
potheses that of Dr. Kennicott is most ingenious. He supposes 
that the Hebrew text is corrupt in the word ΣΥΝ, ears, which 
was originally two words, viz. tN, then, and iM), a body. The 
first syllable ΤῊ is the same in both; and the latter, ¢. 6. ὯΝ), 
might have been mistaken for 3, a body, nun being like gimel, 
yod like vau, and he like mem final. According to this conjec- 
ture, the Hebrew was, Ἢ ΠΥ MI tk, translated by the Se- 
venty, σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω μο. But we are inclined to believe, 
that the Hebrew text, as it now stands, is correct, because in all 
the MSS. collated by Kennicott and De Rossi, there is not a 
single variation. How then are we to interpret the phrase? 
The common opinion is, that it alludes to a custom among the 
Hebrews, mentioned in Exodus xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17, viz. the 
custom of boring through with an awl the ear of a servant, who, 
at the expiration of six years’ service, chose to continue with his 
master, and be subject to him for life. Hence the words are 
translated, ‘‘ mine ears hast thou bored,” and the phrase is ex- 
plained, ‘‘thou hast made me thy servant for life,” or, “Ἅ I am 
willing to be always obedient to thee.” ‘To this mode of expo- 
sition, there are several objections which render it inadmissible. 
For, in the first place, the verb used in Exodus is not ΓΤ, as 
in the Psalm, but YN", ¢. 6. the Hebrew word applied in the 
Old Testament to the boring of the ear, is not M73, but Yo; 
and, secondly, only one ear was pierced, as appears from the 
passages of the Pentateuch, in which the rite is described. But 
in the Psalm, the dual number, denoting both ears, is employed. 
From these two considerations it follows, that there is no allu- 
sion to such a custom. Let us, therefore, examine the Hebrew. 
The verb TD signifies to dig, as it does also in the Chaldee and 
Arabic languages, NJ) and [<= It is applied to the digging 
of a well (Gen. xxvi. 25), and of a pit (Gen. |. 5); see Gesen. 
s. v. But there is another verb of the same radical letters, which 
means to purchase or provide.* The Seventy took the latter 


* Dr. Leo thinks that it is the same verb which signifies to dig and to purchase; 
and accounts for the latter meaning by the laborious mothod of making bargains in 
Oriental countries. There is no philosophy in this connexion; and we prefer, with 
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rather than the former, because they have rendered it by xarng- 
τίσω. To open or uncover the ear appears to have been a cus- 
tomary expression among the Hebrews, to signify a revealing of 
something to any one, including the idea of listening to the com- 
munication, followed by prompt obedience. Gesenius compares 
Isaiah |. 5 with the phrase in question. ‘ The Lord God hath 
opened mine ear, and I was not rebellious.” In 1 Samuel xx. 2, 
we also find, ““ Behold my father will do nothing either great 
or small, but that he will shew it me ;” or, as it is in the original, 
but that he will uncover mine ear. Taking these as our guide, 
the clause before us will mean, “Ἅ thou hast made me obedient.” 


The sense is the same as that derived from the former method οἷ᾽ 


exposition, but the grounds on which they rest are different. 
Stuart has well remarked, that nothing is dependent on the clause 
in question, ‘‘ a body hast thou prepared me”—no substantial 
_ part of the argument is built on it—and there was therefore no 
need of literal quotation, the phrase being rather incidental than 
essential to the writer's purpose. The apostle’s object in the 
whole passage is to shew, that the ritual sacrifices were insuffi- 
cient for spiritual purposes, and to establish the fact, that this 
very thing is expressed in the Old Testament. In the 8th and 
9th verses the argument is stated for which the quotation was 
made. ‘* Above when he said, sacrifice and offering and burnt- 
offerings and offering for sin thou wouldest not, neither hadst 
pleasure therein ; which are offered by the law ; then said he, Lo, 
I come to do thy will, O God. He taketh away the first, that 
he may establish the second.” Doing the will of God, in the 
ninth verse, is contrasted with the sacrifices under the law; and 
the clause, ““ a body hast thou prepared me,” mentions inciden- 
tally the manner in which the will of God was done, viz. by 
offering up the Saviour’s body unto death. Obedience to the 
will of God is opposed to the sacrifices of the Mosaic law. The 
manner of the obedience is not insisted on, but the obedience 
itself. It was not necessary to the writer’s purpose to mention 
in what the obedience consisted. But in the phrase “a body 
hast thou prepared me,” the attention is turned in passing to the 
great sacrificial death of Jesus. 

Amos ix. 11, 12, and Acts xv. 15, 16. ᾿ 

This passage is quoted by Luke from the Septuagint rather 


Gesenius, to make two distinct verbs with the same radical letters. See Lee's Heb. 
Lex. δ. νυ. 
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than the Hebrew. Comparing, however, the citation with the ori- 
ginal, we find one clause essentially different, viz. ὅπως ἂν ἐκζητή- 
σωσιν οἱ κατάλοιποι τῶν ἀνθρώσων, for which the Masoretic text has, 
ὐπὸ MNS wT wo». The Septuagint and New Tes- 
tament coincide. We are of opinion that the Hebrew has been 
altered in this place since the time of the Greek version, there 
being no evidence that the latter was changed in conformity with 
the Greek of Luke. The translators seem to have had in their 
copies WT not WI; and OWN not OVIN. For AN they read 
‘TN, me, or perhaps ‘AN, the yod being an abbreviation of 
mi’. According to Mede, for MN they read DN, and translated 


it by κύριος, as elsewhere. From the citation of the clause accord- 
ing to the Septuagint, infallible authority sanctions the Hebrew 
reading just stated. ‘There is, therefore, no alternative but to 
suppose, that the Hebrew text, as it now stands, is corrupt. If 
it be objected that this is a gratuitous conjecture, we reply, that 
the New Testament is a sufficient warrant, even though no MS. 
hitherto collated should concur. We are exceedingly slow to ad- 
duce the charge of wilful corruption against the Jews, yet, in the 
present case, there is ground for suspecting that the alteration 
was made in favour of themselves, and against the Gentiles. 


We have now to mention the passages in’which the present 
reading of the Greek Testament has been considered incorrect. 

Matthew xxvii. 9, 10, from Zechariah xi. 13. 

This passage is cited as belonging to Jeremiah, though it does 
not appear in any part of his writings. According to Scholz, 
cod. 22 reads Ζαχαρίου, which is also in the margin of the Har- 
clean Syriac. But there is too much reason to suspect, that this 
reading arose from the difficulty involved in the common text. 
In some MSS. and versions ᾿Ἱερεμίου is wanting, though it is 
found in the majority of authorities, and appears to belong to 
the text. The best critical editions, as Griesbach’s and Scholz’s, 
do not exclude it. ‘As for the dream of Rationalist interpreters 
respecting the evangelist quoting from memory, and making a 
mistake, we leave it to its advocates,—to Paulus, Griesbach, 
and Fritzsche, who thus deny the apostle’s inspiration. Dépke 
supposes, that Matthew cited from an apocryphal addition to 
Jeremiah, of which some traces have been found in-modern times. 
Beza conjectured, that the transcribers fell into a mistake by the 


. 
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likeness of the abbreviations of each name. Some commentators, 
maintaining the truth of the received reading, inform us, that 
the Jews were accustomed to divide the Old Testament into three 
parts, the first of which was called the Law, as beginning with 
the law of Moses; the second the Psalms, as commencing with 
that book ; and the third Jeremiah, as opening with his prophe- 
cies. This-last portion included Zechariah, and therefore any 
quotation from it might be regarded as taken from Jeremiah. Je- 
remiah standing at the head of one division, gave its name to all 
the writings which that division embraced. This solution, which 
was proposed by Lightfoot, is unsatisfactory. Evidence is want- 
ing to shew, that Jeremiah ever stood at the head of one division, 
in preference to Isaiah. What has been adduced from the Tal- 
mudic codex Bava Bathra, fol. 14, col. 2, is not sufficient to 
prove the point. Besides, the formula τὸ ῥηθὲν διὰ ᾿Ιερεμίον τοῦ προ- 
φήτου λέγοντος, is unsuitable, if Lightfoot’s solution be true. 

We believe that the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters now 
put among the prophecies of Zechariah, were written by Jeremiah. 
The arguments in support of this opinion are in our view satisfac- 
tory.* There is no good reason for altering ἔδωχαν into ἔδωκα, 


* The learned Mede was the first who ascribed chapters ix.-xiv. to an earlier pro- 
phet than Zechariah. He was followed by Hammond, Kidder, Whiston, and New- 
come. So also Dr. Pye Smith. On the Continent, the idea was taken up by Fligge 
and very commonly adopted, that the portion in question is not authentic. So J. D. 
Michaelis, Bauer, Eichhorn, Corrodi, Augusti, Bertholdt, Forberg, Rosenmiller, Hit- 
zig, Credner, and Knobel. These writers differ on minor points among themselves, a 
good number of them subdividing the portion into different compartments, and assign- 
ing them to different writers and times. Fltigge makes so many as nine sections pro- 
ceeding from various authors. The authenticity of the chapters has been defended by 
Carpzov, Beckhaus, Jahn, Hengstenberg, and Koester, particularly the last, whose 
arguments have wrought a change of opinion in De Wette. It would be out of place 
here to enter into the question. We shall merely state the heads of such arguments 
as appear convincing to us. We agree with those who divide the chapters in question 
and ascribe them to different writers. There is a marked distinction between chapters 
ix.-xi. and xii._xiv., sufficient to refer them to separate times and authors. The 
grounds on which this opinion rests are ably given by Knobel (Der Prophetismus der 
Hebrier volistaindig dargestelit, zweiter Theil u.s. w., pp. 284-287.) At present we 
are concerned with the former portion, chapters ix.-xi. 

lst, The strongest argument for ascribing ix.-xi. to another prophet than Zechariah 
is, that a passage in the eleventh chapter is expressly assigned by an inspired evange- 
list to Jeremiah. There is no reason for concluding, that the words actually quoted 
and none other, were written by the earlier prophet ;— on the contrary, they must be 
taken along with the three chapters, all of which they refer by implication to Jere- 
mish. Let it be remembered, that, in the language of Mede, “ there is no Scripture 
saith they are Zacharie’s, but there is Scripture saith they are Jeremie’s.” (Works, 
London 1672, fol. p. 786.) 
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which latter is contained in some MSS. and the two Syriac 
versions, and then supposing ἔλαβον to be the first person singular, 
instead of the third plural. 

Hebrews i.12. This quotation, which is taken from the Sep- 
tuagint, has been pronounced corrupt in a single word. Because. 
the Hebrew reads DD°9NA “ thou shalt change them,” it has 


been imagined, that ἑλίξεις is altered from ἀλλάξεις. So Grotius, 
Randolph, and others. The. few MSS., however, which read 
ἀλλάξεις, are as nothing, compared with the overwhelming evi- 
dence in favour of ἑλίξεις. The sense of both words is evidently 
the same, and there is no necessity for supposing a corruption in 
the text. A garment is folded and laid aside when no longer fit 
for use. Another is then taken in its stead. The folding of it 
up is equivalent to the changing of it for another. 

(5) 2. The degree of accuracy with which passages are quoted 


- depends, in a good measure, on the persons addressed by the New 


2dly, The contents of the portion before us do not suit Zechariah’s time, or the na- 
ture of his commission. He was sent to encourage the people, who had returned from 
their captivity, to rebuild the temple and re-establish the worship of Jehovah. The 
eleventh chapter contains (it is said) a prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, and of the slaying of its inhahkitante. Was not such an announcement calcu- 
lated to discourage? While the temple and city were just rising out of their ruins, 
it was scarcely accordant with the commission of Zechariah to foretell the destruction 
of both. Rather does the prediction suit an earlier period, in which desolation was 
brought upon the city and temple by Nebuchadnezzar. Besides, the prophecies against 
Damascus, Tyre, the Philistines, &c. are not appropriate to the circumstances in which 
Zechariah lived. No destruction which befel Damascus and the Philistines between 
Zechariah’s time and the coming of our Saviour corresponds to the description. On 
the contrary, their overthrow by Nebuchadnezzar is more consonant with the scope 
of the prophecies (compare Jeremiah xlix.23; xlvii. 2; and Ezekiel xxv.15.) Of 
Tyre, though it had been lately destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, if Zechariah be the 
author of these chapters, it is written chap. ix. ver. 3, “ And Tyrus did build herself 
a strong hold, and heaped up silver as the dust, and fine gold as the mire of the streets.” 
This language agrees with her state in the time of Jeremiah, before Nebuchadnezzar 
came against her. Other historical circumstances seem not to belong to Zechariah’s 
age. 

Sdly, Such introductory notices as are found in chapters i. 1, 7; iv.8; vi. 9; vii. 1, 
8; vili. 1, 18, are wanting in the portion ix.-xi. The prefaces in the latter are quite 
different (see ix.1; xi.4), and Zechariah is not once named in them, as he is in the 
former. . 

Other arguments may be found in the work of Knobel already mentioned; and in 
Dr. Pye Smith’s treatise “On the Principles of Interpretation as applied to the Pro- 
phecies of Holy Scripture,” note D, pp. 65, 6. 

“ As for these chapters being joined to the prophecies of Zachary, that proves no 
more they are his, than the like adjdyning of Agur's Proverbs to Solomon’s proves 
they are therefore Solomon’s; or that all the Psalms are David’s because joyned in 
one volume with David's Psalms.” (Mede, p. 786.) 


3.N 
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Testament writers. ‘Thus were the evangelists and apostles in- 
fluenced. It is generally believed, that Matthew wrote the gospel 
that bears his name principally for the use of the Jews, though 
he could not have meant it exclusively or solely for them. Mark, 
on the other hand, wrote his narrative with a view to the instruc- 
tion of Gentiles as well as Jews. The design of Luke embraced 
chiefly the former. In conformity with this opinion respecting 
the purposes which the three evangelists had in view, we findhe 
same passage of the Old Testament differently quoted. 

Thus Matthew xix. 18, 19; Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 20. 

The clause “and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
is only in Matthew. We do not concur with Origen’s conjec- 
ture that it is spurious. On the contrary, there is a striking fit- 
ness in its insertion. The contracted notions of the Jewish people 
are proverbial. Priding themselves on the national privileges and 
favours they enjoyed as the chosen people of God, they despised 
and hated others. Hence our blessed Redeemer inculcated on 
them not merely the refraining from injury to their fellow men, 
but positive love and good-will. In Mark, there is a clause which 
Matthew and Luke want, viz. ‘defraud not.” In other places 
of Mark’s gospel there are additions to Matthew. He seems in 
the present instance to have annexed another precept, because 
those to whom he wrote were prone to fall into the vice it con- 
demns. ‘The Romans were addicted to the practice of injustice ; 
and therefore the divine prohibition of it is adduced from Levi- 
ticus xix. 13. 

In like manner in the different epistles, the same passage is 
quoted from the Old Testament in a different manner even by the 
same writer. 

Ephes. vi. 1-3 ; Coloss. iii. 20. 

As a motive to the performance of this precept the apostle sets 
before the Ephesians the promise annexed to its observance. 
They were well acquainted with the Mosaic law, for the apostle 
himself had instructed them. But in writing to the Colossians, 
he makes no reference to the law, whence it has been reasonably 
inferred, that they were not so well acquainted with the Old Tes- 
tament as the Ephesian Christians. 

Romans ix.33; 1 Peter ii. 6. 

These two passages present a general coincidence and also a 
diversity. Agreeably to the argument of the writer and the pre- 
ceding words, the former text exhibits the character of the stone 
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laid in Zion in reference to such as seek salvation by works and 
not by faith. In the latter, the apostle Peter, addressing such 
as were built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, &c. &c., 
adduces those peculiar qualities of the stone laid in Zion which 
were adapted to the state of believers. Hence he styles Christ a 
chief corner-stone, elect, precious. 

(ὁ) 3. Not only did the character of the persons addressed ex- 
ercise an influence on the degree of accuracy with which quota- 
tions adhere to their originals, but also the different objects the 
writers had in view. It is instructive to observe the manner in 
which the same writer cites the same passage, diversifying it ac- 
cording to the argument or illustration with which it had to be 
connected. If the design were to make a comment or criticism 
on the language of the original, the author's name was usually 
mentioned, or, at least, a specific reference was made to the work 
in which the passage was contained. In this case, too, the words 
were closely adhered to. But if the writer wished to introduce 
variety into a train of argument, he cited the original less exactly. 
Thus in Heb. iv. 7, taken from Psalm xcv. 7, 8, the name of the 
Old Testament author is specified, and the words exactly quoted, 
because the apostle’s object was to prove, by express declarations 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, that the rest offered to believers is of 
a spiritual nature. Again, in Hebrews xii. 20, 21, neither the 
place is mentioned, nor the author, nor are any of the usual for- 
mulas employed, but the inspired writer, for the sake of fulness, 
gives the sense of the passages referred to in the Old Testament. 
Nothing essential depends upon the two verses thus cited; they 
form the foundation of no argument; they are rather parenthetic 
and incidental, than essential to the admonitory discourse of the 
apostle. There was therefore no need of literal quotation, nor of 
alluding with exactness to the writer or books in which they ap- 
pear. So also in 2 Peter ii.22, where a proverbial saying from 
the Scriptures is introduced into an illustration for the sake of 
variety, the meaning is given, without specification or express re- 
ference to the Hebrew Scriptures. As far indeed, as the intro- 
ductory terms are concerned, the passage might have been foreign 
to Scripture. 

Propositions of a general nature, or such as express abstract 
truths, are employed in different connexions, and incorporated 
into various trains of reasoning. On such, it is easy to perceive, 
that very little change can be made, although their application 
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is as variable as the connexion in which they occur. A slight 
verbal alteration may be made to adapt them to the writer's pur- 
pose in a particular locality; yet their adjustment to it depends 
more on the mode in which they are introduced, than on the only 
.change which they can fairly allow. Thus Habakkuk ‘ii. 4 is 
cited three times, and always incorporated 1 in a different train of 
argument. Yet it is quoted in the same manner; and the sole 
alteration made on the text of the Greek version whence it is 
derived, is the omission of the pronoun μου. 

In quoting passages to shew the fulfilment of prophecy respec- 
ting our Saviour, it was not requisite to adhere verbatim to the 
Old Testament. It was sufficient to represent the meaning: fairly 
and fully. In such cases, the apostles did not reckon it essential 
to abide by the very words of the original, knowing that the 
application of Messianic passages to New Testament times was 
apparent to unbiased minds, and needed not to be bolstered up by 
minute circumstances. Hence some latitude is taken, although 
the true meaning is always presented, and the Greek version 
forsaken where it is incorrect. Even the books and authors are 
ordinarily omitted, and such a thing is said to have been spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet, &c. &c.* 

In order still farther to exemplify the influence which the dif- 
ferent purposes of the writers had upon their manner of quotation, 
we may refer to John viii. 17, and Matthew xviii. 16, both taken 
from Deuteronomy xix.15. The words were uttered by our Sa- 


* In Matthew’s gospel, ii. 23, where the fulfilment of a prediction is noticed and 
introduced by the words “ That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the pro- 
phets,” no corresponding passage has been found in the Old Testament. The plural 
Ua σῶν προφητῶν shews that one place cannot be meant. ‘The evangelist alludes to 
the prophets generally, or at least a definite number of them, else he would scarcely 
have employed the article before τροφησῶν. The contempt sttaching to Nasareth, 
Nasarene being another name for a despised one, is what justifies the propriety of 
the quotation. Jesus dwelt in Nazareth, a mean place belonging to Galilee; he in- 
curred all the reproach affixed to a habitation proverbially despised ; and by so doing 
fulfilled those declarations of the prophets which marked him out as one despised of 
men. Hence the evangelist had in view such paseages as Psalm xxii. and Isaiah liti. 
The same explanation is given by Paulus, Kuinoel, Bretschneider, and Olshausen. | 
Those who wish to see other interpretations, may consult De Wette on the text. 
Mr. Alexander (Connexion and Harmony of the Old and New Testaments, pp. 487 
8) has a novel mode of accounting for this and another citatiom. Resting, it would 
seem, on the expreesion of Matthew ré ῥηδὲν, he thinks that the evangelist had none of 
the written prophecies in his eye, but traditionary prophecies alone. We greatly 
doubt the correctness of this solution. Τὸ Jaf» as employed in other cases alludes 
to predictions not merely uttered but written; and there is no reason for departing 
from the ordinary usage of the formula in two instances. 
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viour on a different occasion, and with a different design, as nar- 
rated in the two passages. In John’s gospel, they were introduced 
to shew to the Scribes and Pharisees, from their own law, that 
Jesus had sufficient testimony to his divine mission, since the wit- 
ness of two persons was valid. But in Matthew's gospel, our 
Saviour teaches his hearers how to deal with offending brethren. 
In the latter we should expect his instructions to be specific, and 
the phraseology of any passage quoted from the Old Testament 
to be little altered. In the former, it was enough to state the sen- 
timent or fact, without necessarily employing the express terms 
in which the Jewish Scriptures delivered it. Our Saviour was 
not propounding precepts for the regulation of conduct, and con- 
firming thereby the authority of the Hebrew records, but alluding 
to a fact or truth respecting testimony which the Old Testament 
admitted. ‘Thus the different objects the Saviour had in view on 
these two occasions, allowed and justified a freer and a more 
exact citation of the same place. 

In examining cited passages we perceive, that every mode of 
quotation has been employed, from the exactest to the most loose, 
—from the strictly verbal method to the widest paraphrase. 
But in no case is violence done to the meaning of the original. 
It is true, that a sentiment expressed in one connexion in the 
Old Testament, is frequently in the New interwoven with an- 
other train of argument; but this is allowable and natural. The 
same words are thus made to have a different bearing on the sur- 
_ rounding context, while the sense continues the same. They are 
equally appropriate in dissimilar arguments. Thus the phrase 
‘“ the just shall live by faith,” is thrice quoted by Paul, viz. in 
his epistles to the Romans (i. 17), Galatians (iii. 11), and He- 
brews (x. 38). The proposition, ‘ but the just shall live by his 
faith” (Habakk. ii. 4), enunciates a truth of universal extent. 
The terms are general, and capable of a variety of applications. 
Both the prophet and apostle speak of faith as a means of pre- 
serving natural and spiritual life. The righteous man shall save 
his life by maintaining his faith in the promises and threatenings 
of God. In the prophet, the prominent idea is natural life, since 
his words refer to the Babylonish captivity. In the epistles to 
the Romans and Galatians, spiritual life is chiefly set forth by 
ζήσεται---- but in that to the Hebrews, natural life. The writer 
of the latter represents faith as the means of preservation from 
the judgments impending over Jerusalem. 
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Let it be remembered, then, that the sacred writers were not 
bound in all cases to cite the very words of the originals; it was 
usually sufficient for them to exhibit the sense perspicuously. 
The same meaning may be conveyed by different terms. It is 
unreasonable to expect, that the apostles should scrupulously 
abide by the precise words of the passages they quote. By a 
slight deviation from the Greek, they sometimes rendered the 
sense clearer and more explicit; at other times they paraphrased, 
rather than translated, the original Hebrew. In every instance, 
we suppose them to have been directed by the superintending 
Spirit, who infallibly kept them from error, and guided them in 
selecting the most appropriate terms where their own judgments 
would have failed. But a change in the words does not neces- 
sarily imply, as we have seen, an alteration in the sense. 

111. We come now to state the purposes for which citations 
were made. 

(a.) The chief design of ‘the inspired authors in introducing 
passages from the Old Testament was, to exhibit the evidence 
of prophecy in favour of the truth of Christianity. Events pre- 
dicted under a former dispensation were thus brought into juxta- 
position with later occurrences, rendering their perfect coincidence 
palpable to common observation. It was impossible to mistake 
the powerful evidence which Christianity carried in itself, when 
it pointed directly to numerous passages in the Jewish Scriptures, 
and demonstrated their fulfilment in the birth, life, and death of 
Jesus ; or in the establishment and extension of his spiritual king- 
dom, Examples of this kind are frequent. See Matthew ii. 6; 
iv. 15, 16; xxvii. 9,10; Heb. x. 5, 7. 

(6.) Another object was to derive support from the Old Tes- 
tament in favour of some position or argument advanced by the 
New Testament writers; or in other words, to prove a doctrinal 
point. In reasoning with Jews, and such as held the non-abro~ 
gation of the Mosaic rites even after the Messiah’s advent, this 
procedure was peculiarly appropriate. If books so long reckoned 
sacred and infallible were adduced to verify an assertion made 
by any of the apostles, the circumstance was sufficient to silence 
the opposition of unbelievers, or to satisfy them of the truth 
affirmed. ‘Thus Paul frequently appeals to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, particularly in the epistle to the Hebrews, as establishing 
his positions respecting the pre-eminence of Christ, and his su- 
periority to the Levitical priests. See Hebrews iv. 7; as also, 
Rom. ili. 4, 10-18; Gal. iii. 6. : 
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(c.) A third object for which quotations were introduced was to 
explain some doctrinal point which the sacred writers believed to 
be obscure, or imperfectly understood by the persons addressed. 
In order to illustrate their positions, and to render them obvious 
to the minds of the readers, passages were adduced from the Old 
Testament. Such citations are explanatory of a doctrine or duty, 
in contradistinction to the preceding, which are demonstrative or 
confirmatory of the same. See Romans i. 17; iv. 7, 8, 18-21; 
ix. 20, 21; x. 15; xv. 3. 

(d.) A fourth design of the New Testament writers in making 
citations was, to introduce strength, elegance, beauty, or variety 
into a discourse, by applying the phraseology of the Old Testa- 
ment to the illustration of a sentiment which it happily expresses. 
As a Greek readily speaks in the words of Homer, as one wri- 
ting in the Latin language makes use.of Cicero’s phraseology, 
or as Milton is cited by an English author, so a Jew naturally 
adopts the terms of those sacred oracles to which he has been 
accustomed. It appears to him, that an idea which he wishes 
to present, cannot be better exhibited than in the beautiful lan- 
guage of the Hebrew writers. He remembers that certain pas- 
sages in their works may be appropriately used in giving utter- 
ance to a sentiment, and applies them accordingly. 

We find a clear example of such quotations in Romans x, 18, 
where the apostle of the Gentiles, in describing the wide ex- 
tension of the gospel among the Heathen, applies to those who 
preached it language, which the Psalmist employed in reference 
to the heavenly bodies, So also in the same epistle, phraseology 
originally used by Moses to express the way of justification con- 
tained in the law, is adapted to the gospel as properly descrip- 
tive of the salvation propounded in it. 

Here it should be remembered, that the words are the main 
circumstance to which the writer had respect rather than the sen- 
timent ; for he did not suppose that the original author treated 
of the same subject with himself, or that he intended to promul- 
gate the same sentiments. 

<¢ The writers of the New Testament,” says Dr. Woods, “make 
quotations in the same way with us in another respect ; that is, 
they frequently apply texts of Scripture in a very different man- 
ner from that in which they were originally applied. If the texts 
quoted are well adapted to the particular truth which we would 
illustrate by them, or if they are suited to express the general 
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truth originally expressed, in the particular form now intended, 
we deem it sufficient. For example: in our confessions to God, 
we use the words of David, in the fifty-first Psalm —‘ Against 
thee, thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight.’ 
David made this confession to God on a particular occasion, and 
with reference to a particular sin, namely, his sin in the matter 
of Uriah; which was in a peculiar sense committed against God. 
But as every sin is committed against God, and as it is this op- 
position to God which is the highest aggravation of sin, we con- 
sider it proper generally to confess our sins in the words of David. 
We borrow the language of Scripture when we speak of offering 
up our ‘ evening sacrifice. And yet no such thing as a real sa- 
crifice is intended. But as sacrifice was formerly one mode of 
religious worship, and indeed an essential part of it, and as the 
language which was used in relation to it is invested with a high 
degree of sacredness, we consider it suitable to use the same lan- 
guage to represent religious worship at the present day. In such 
cases we quote sentences, or part of sentences, from the Old 
Testament, for the purpose of expressing something very diffe- 
rent, in certain respects, from that to which they were originally 
applied. In the same manner, the language which described the 
attendance of the people upon the temple worship, their watching 
at Wisdom’s gates, and waiting at the posts of her doors, the re- 
sidence of God in the sanctuary, the sacred fire, the incense, etc. 
is familiarly borrowed by Christians to express the different parts 
of their religious services. And we might very properly say, in 
a time of earnest attention to religion, that is fulfilled which was 
spoken by Wisdom in the Proverbs, ‘ Blessed is the man that 
heareth me, watching at my gates, and waiting at the posts of 
my doors.’ And if we would describe the happiness which Chris- 
tians enjoy in the work of religion, we might properly say, that 
Scripture is fulfilled which declares, ‘ Her ways are ways of plea- 
santness, and all her paths are peace.’”* | 

These remarks are judicious and just, in so far as some quota- 
tions are concerned; but we conceive Dr. Woods to be in error 
in applying them to such as are introduced by the formulas, this 
was fulfilled, or then was fulfilled. Passages introduced for the 
purpose to which we have adverted. may either want a. formula, 


* “ Lectures on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, by Leonard Woods, D.D." Glas- 
gow edition, 12mo, 1838, pp. 33-35. 
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or they may have various prefaces— but that they have such a 
prefix as xAngéw or ἀνααληρόω, remains to be proved. The able 
author has carried out the remark, that the sacred writers quote 
agreeably to our usual modes of speaking .and writing, to an un- 
due length. There is a limit beyond which they will not con- 
form to the language of men. 

As we had occasion before to notice the influence which modes 
of speaking currently used at the appearance of Christianity had 
upon introductory formulas, so it is natural to expect that a like . 
similarity should exist between the external form of the citations 
themselves and such as were customary among Jewish writers. 
The Rabbins were wont to adduce passages from the Old Tes- 
tament in order to explain or comment upon them; and on com- 
paring the variety of methods they adopted, according to the 
various objects they had in view, with the different forms as- 
sumed by citations in the hands of the apostles, the similarity is 
found to be striking and instructive. We need not repeat the 
observations already made to solve the fact. The education, 
habits, intercourse, and country of the writers, serve to account 
for such a resemblance. It is by no means necessary to assume 
that there should have been a systematic imitation of Rabbi- 
nical writers in this particular; but the coincidence could hardly 
have been accidental. Doubtless the evangelists and apostles 
were influenced by phraseology in common use. They thought 
and spake as Jews. It was in accordance with the wisdom of 

God, by whom they were inspired, that they should retain those 
peculiarities of their individual and national character, which, 
so far from involving error, served to promote the great cause of 
truth.* 

We have purposely reserved the examination of a few formulas 
for the present place, because they are connected with a question — 
of no ordinary importance and difficulty, viz. the principle of ac- 
commodation. 

In Matthew i. 22 we find as a preface to a citation, τοῦτο δὲ 
ὅλον γέγονεν, ta πληρωθῇ τὸ pnbiv, x τι Δ.) and in other places the 
abbreviated form, ἵνα πληρωθῇ, Xe Fe As 

The proper signification of the conjunction ta is a matter of 
some moment, though to the view of the unpractised critic it may 


* For a copious and excellent representation of the similarity between Rabbinical 
and New Testament modes of employing cited passages, the reader is referred to 
Dopke’s Hermeneutik, dritter Abschnitt, pp. 70-87. 
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appear to be trivial. Great and grave questions hang upon its 
import, and we must therefore inquire minutely regarding it. 
The chief point to be considered is, whether ἵνα always denotes 
final cause, purpose, or end; or whether it also designates event 
or effect. The former is named the telic (redux), the latter, the 
ecbatic (ixCarixq) usage. Many writers have denied that it ever 
bears the latter signification ; in other words, they are averse to 
regard it as indicative of the event itself, instead of the design 
with which it took place, or the object to be attained by its oc- 
currence. So Lehmann, Fritzsche, Beyer, De Wette, and Ol- 
shausen, to whom Winer may be added. On the other side, 
Steudel and Tittmann endeavour to justify the ecbatic sense. 
The latter especially has appealed both to classical and Hellenis- 
tic usage to shew, that in many cases the ¢elic force is wanting. 
According to him, it is sometimes equivalent to ὥστε, and ought 
to be translated so that. In connexion with πληρωθῇ we should 
thus be led to translate the phrase, so that it was fulfilled. Pro- 
fessor Stuart adopts Tittmann’s views, conceiving that they are 
fully made out in his dissertation; and both appeal to Matthew 
i, 22 for a clear instance of the ecbatic usage of ha. ‘* The 
evangelist Matthew,” says Mr. Stuart, ‘in chap. i. 18-21, gives 
an account of an angel’s prediction in respect to the supernatural 
conception and the birth of Jesus, and also of the reason assigned 
by the angel why the Saviour’s name should be called Jesus. 
At the close of this account the evangelist adds: ‘ Now all this 
was done, δα πληρωθῇ τὸ ῥηθὲν, x4. A, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, 
a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son,’ etc. This is one form 
in which ta σληρωθῇ may be translated, and is translated in our 
common version. But here, and in many other of the like pas- 
sages, a serious and very important question arises, viz. whether 
the phrase he. «ληρωθῇ» x 1... is not susceptible of another trans- 
lation, and one which is justified both by the nature of the case 
and by the signification of the particle ha. On this question de- 
pends the whole tenor or aspect of the evangelist’s assertion. As 
it stands translated above (which is the form of our common ver- 
sion), the meaning seems to be, that the greatest events which 
ever happened in our lower world, viz. the birth of Christ and 
also the occurrences connected with it, all took place tn order 
that, or for the purpose that, the prophecy of Isaiah (vii. 14) 
might be fulfilled. But here the reflecting reader will be con- 
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strained to pause and ask: What, then? Was it not to redeem a 
world in ruin, that the Saviour’s miraculous birth and the events 
accompanying it took place, rather than merely to accomplish the 
prediction of Isaiah? The proper answer to this question may 
undoubtedly be, that botk of the purposes named were to be ac- 
complished by the birth of Jesus. The world was to be redeemed, 
and prophecy was also to be fulfilled. But the great and ults- 
mate end must be, THE REDEMPTION OF MANKIND. The other, 
viz. the fulfilment of the particular prophecy in question, was 
altogether subordinate and merely preparatory. It was indeed 
the design of Heaven, that when a prediction had been uttered 
respecting the birth of a Saviour and the manner of it, [that] 
nothing should be lacking in respect to the accomplishment of 
this prediction. But to suppose, that the great, the unspeakably 
important event of the incarnation of Jesus, was simply a fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy which designated the manner of his birth— 
would be a supposition which seems to cover with darkness the 
wise and benevolent purposes of Heaven in the redemption of 
man, and to limit them to the production of an event, which (al- 
though of high interest as a display of miraculous power) would 
be, or rather would thus be represented as being, of but little im- 
portance in other respects.” * 

This reasoning is plausible, and the whole essay of Tittmann, 
with the introductory remarks of the translator, worthy of care- 
ful perusal. Still there is room for doubt, whether the idea of 
design be at any time absent from the conjunction. But of whom 
is the design to be predicated ? Not of men in most cases, since 
they do not enter upon a course of action or perform certain 
things with the idea of fulfilling divine predictions. The design 
is with Jehovah; the end or intention is his. We should also 
bear in mind, that He has various purposes to accomplish by the 
same train of events. One end, however great, does not neces- 
sarily or naturally exclude a subordinate one. In his moral ad- 
ministration he arranges circumstances so as to subserve and 
promote different objects. Thus in Matthew i. 22, the ¢elic use 
of δα does not make the evangelist declare that all the circum- 
stances connected with the birth of Jesus were brought about 


* Introductory remarks prefixed by the translator to a dissertation on the use of 
the particle ἦνα in the New Testament, by J. A. H. Tittmann, late Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Leipsic ; in the Biblical Repository for 1836, p. 84. 
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merely to fulfil the prophecy in Isaiah; but it shews, that the 
whole train of miraculous events which preceded and accom- 
panied his birth, was so arranged by infinite wisdom as literally 
to fulfil the prophecy. The great end of his birth and death 
was indeed to save men from their sins. This was the express 
purpoee of his mission into the world; but God at the same time 
intended, that all the prophecies concerning him should be ac- 
complished, and provided that circumstances should happen in 
a determinate manner. . While the salvation of men was chiefly 
in His view, He had also respect to His own word. Those who 
contend for the ecbatic sense appear to found their arguments on 
an aspect of the telic, which the judicious advocates of the latter 
would disallow. ‘Those who take the telic sense do not urge, 
that in every case the ultimate design or sole purpose is implied. 
The chief end, the great object, is not always made prominent. 
It is sufficient for the telic usage, that there be a purpose, though 
it be not the highest— that in addition to sequence, there be de- 
sign in the arrangement, so that one or more events are expressly 
adapted by divine wisdom to produce certain consequences. Thus 
the ecbatic signification of ἵνα is said to be contained in John xii. 
37, 38—‘ But though he had done so many miracles before them, 
yet they believed not on him: that the saying of Esaias the pro- 
phet might be fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, who hath believed 
our report ? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been reveal- 
ed?” It is not here meant, that they did not believe for the 
express purpose of fulfilling by their want of faith a prediction 
uttered by Esaias the prophet. To affirm that this is the right 
view of the telic usage of iva in the passage, were to distort it. 
The purpose of God was fulfilled in their unbelief, for they had 
become so blind and obdurate, that they had been. given over to 
judicial hardness in consequence of their resistance to his will. 
God foresaw that they would not believe—his predictions to men 
were to be accomplished by their disobedience ; and although they 
were unconscious all the while of their subserviency in executing 
the designs of the sovereign Disposer of all, yet by their very 
unbelief they filled up his determinate counsel. Thus design is 
indicated by ha. It were superfluous to allude to the various 
places in which ‘va occurs in the New Testament for the purpose 
of shewing, that it implies some purpose of God—an overruling - 
providence, by which he brings events to pass so as to fulfil a 
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particular design.* Something more than bare sequence is de- 
noted—something higher than manner or mode. It refers us 
to Jehovah’s sovereign designs as being continually fulfilled by 
the minutest as well as the most prominent actions of his intelli- 
gent creatures, whether these actions be good or bad. Winer 
justly remarks, that ἵνα is ““ frequently to be judged of after the 
Hebrew teleology, which confounds worldly consequences with 
divine designs and counsels, or rather represents each important 
result as ordered and intended by God, and that therefore, in the 
language of the Scriptures, να can be frequently used, when, 
according to our view of the divine government, we should have 
used dors.”f The sacred writers, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, viewed events and circumstances with constant refe- 
rence to the divine arrangements. God appeared to them in all 
things as ordering, according to his own wise purposes, the affairs 
of men, and the destinggs of nations. Hence they frequently 
use ἵνα, where man, short-sighted man, looking only at the sur- 
face, and beholding but secondary causes, would have perceived 
no overruling purpose, and have employed dors. ‘Those there- 
fore who contend for the ecbatic usage of a, seem not to be suf- 
ficiently attentive to the fact, that the authors of Scripture, as 
inspired, were accustomed to behold the fulfilment of the divine 
purposes in events which to an ordinary mind might readily ap- 
pear in the simple light of antecedents and consequents. 

But the Hebrew YO? to which ta and ὅπως correspond, is ap- 
pealed to. According to many, it occasionally at least denotes 
an accidental consequence or a sequent event, of which the pre- 
ceding was only the occasion, not the intended effect.{ In proof 
of this, Exodus xi. 9 is quoted—*‘And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Pharaoh shall not hearken unto you, that my wonders may be 
multiplied in the land of Egypt.” Here the design is not to be 
referred to Pharaoh, but to God himself. The Almighty had a 
purpose to fulfil, He predicted to Moses, that Pharaoh, by not 


* We gladly refer to the masterly analysis of the chief passages in which ἦνα is found 
given by Winer, pp. 355-358 of Agnew and Ebbeke’s translation ; or pp. 427-432 of 
the original. ν 

+ Grammar of the Idioms of the Greek Language of the New Testament, trans- 
lated by J. H. Agnew and O. G. Ebbeke, p. 355, Philadelphia, 1840. The senti- 
ment quoted from Winer is repeated by De Wette on Matt. i. 22, p. 17, second edition. 

+ “It is used occasionally both with nouns and verbs to point out the result of an 
action, without including the idea of design."— Nordheimer, Critical Grammar of the 
Hebrew Language, vol. ii. § 1082, 3, p. 276. 
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hearkening to his words, should give rise to a display of the 
divine judgments against the obdurate tyrant. The connexion 
between the multiplication of Jehovah’s wonders and Pharaoh's 
unbelief, was that the former could not take place without the 
latter. The existence of the latter was necessary to that of the 
former, and prepared the way for the design of God in shewing 
his power. There was thus a designed sequence, a necessary 
connexion, in Jehovah’s purpose, between both. Jn the nature 
of the things themselves, there was no necessary connexion be- 
tween them, else it would have been also invariable; but the 
Almighty placed them in such a relation at that time, as that the 
one preceded, the other followed, according to his divine arrange- 
ment, for the accomplishment of a certain end. In the same 
manner the three examples quoted by Dr. Nordheimer, viz. Jer. 
vii. 19, Hosea viii. 4, and Amos ii. 7, should be viewed.” 

We proceed to consider the verb +Asggw annexed to ha or ὅπως. 
Much depends on a right view of this word, as will be apparent 
in the sequel. The subjunctive mood favours the view just given 
of the conjunction να. By it is required the rendering might or 
should be, referring to something future. The indicative would 
be more appropriate to denote an event or matter of fact. The 
verb σληρόω properly and primarily signifies to fill, fulfil, com- 
plete, ratify, &c. Dr. Sykes thinks, that it also denotes such 
a resemblance of circumstances that the words of a former writer 
may be literally and exactly applied to another case ; or that 
they suit as exactly, as if the writer had had the latter point 
particularly in view. In support of this he appeals to heathen 
writers. But such an appeal, even if sustained, can scarcely be 
considered as extending to the New Testament diction. Classi- 
cal and Jewish Greek differ, not only in various forms and in- 
flexions of words, but also in the significations attached to them. 
Hence the following appeal to AXlian does not decide the ques- 
tion —** Diogenes Sinopensis used continually to say concerning 
himself, that he FULFILLED and underwent all the curses of 
Tragedy : For he was a vagabond, and had no home. ‘**Or: αὖ- 
φὸς ixaAgoos καὶ ὑπομένει τὰς ix τῆς τραγωδίας ἄρας. vid. Le Clerc’s 
supplement to Hammond, ch. iv. 14.” f 

* Gosenius. maintains the tello usage of Jyn, and says, “ Ubique enim consilii 
propositi actio subest.” See his Lexicon Manuale, 1833, p. 602, where he examines 


a number of places in which the word occurs, and vindicates its telic signification in 
them all. 


+ Sykes’s Essay upon the Truth of the Christian Religion, 8vo, London, 17265, p. 221. 
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Many have thought that the writers of the New Testament 
adapted the words of the Old to their own purpose, accommo- 
dating the descriptions of persons and events there given, to other 
persons and events to which they were not meant to relate. 

We have already seen, that for the sake of illustration, or in 
order to express a sentiment with beauty and force, the New 
Testament writers sometimes employed expressions which were 
originally descriptive of other subjects. ‘This is common to all 
writers. It ‘is no other than doing what speakers and writers 
in all ages and countries have done; borrowing a line of poetry 
or a striking passage of any esteemed author, which conveys 
in peculiarly impressive language a sentiment, which is, in a 
pleasing or instructive manner, applicable to the new occasion. 
Such felicitous citations from admired authors are made every 
day, and with excellent effect; while neither the speaker nor 
the hearer ever once imagines, that the original writer con- 
templated this new application.”* In so far as such quotations 
are concerned, we should have no objection to designate them by 
the term accommodations. But the word has come to be em- 
ployed in a wider sense—to express a principle of dangerous 
latitude and infidel tendency. Thus Collins endeavours to prove, 
that the New Testament authors based Christianity wholly upon 
Jewish prophecies applied in a sense directly contrary to their 
original and obvious meaning, and that the prophecies cited by 
them in proof of the divine origin of the Christian religion are 
only allegorical and nugatory. In like manner, the Neologists 
of Germany maintain, that the first publishers of the gospel let 
themselves down, if we may so speak, to popular opinions and 
prejudices however erroneous, citing passages to prove and es- 
tablish principles to which they could not truly apply. Such is 
the extent of the principle as advocated by men unfriendly to 
revelation, or imbued at least with unhappy prejudices against 
its holy character and plenary inspiration. In consequence of this 
Other examples in support of this principle have been quoted from Epiphanius and 
Olympiodorus ; but, as Michaelis well remarks, “ they are very far from being equal 
in strength to the expression, ‘ that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet.’” Introduction to New Testament by Marsh, Cambridge, 1793, vol. i. pp. 
214, 15. 

* Dr. Pye Smith on the Principles of Prophetic Interpretation, p. 51. See also 
Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, translated by Marsh, pp. 202, 3. 
The learned German designates such passages simply borrowed passages, in opposi- 
tion to quotations in the proper sense of the word, either in proof of a doctrine, or 
the completion of a prophecy. 
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loose and latitudinarian usage of the term, the friends of evange- 
lical truth are averse to employ it, lest they should be thought to 
sanction the unwarrantable excess to which it has been carried. 

It will be found that, when the inspired authors of the New 
Testament cite passages, taking them out of their natural order 
and applying them to other purposes, they intended merely to 
illustrate a sentiment, or pertinently to enforce a truth. They 
do not adduce them as proofs or arguments. In affirming the 
latter, Neologists virtually undermine the Christian system. The 
reasonings exhibited in the writings of the first promulgators of 
the gospel would be as valid and conclusive, were such citations 
wanting. No important principle— no fact or argument is built 
upon them as a foundation. Rather do they appear as suitable 
vehicles of divine sentiments—as familiar and felicitous costume 
for clothing ideas. 

We are now better prepared to enter into the question, whe- 
ther ta «ληρωθῇ be used by the New Testament writers in cases 
where passages are cited for mere illustration. Dr. Leonard 
Woods expressly affirms, that it isso. ‘* They (the phrase he 
πληρωθῇ, and others of the like kind), are often used to denote a 
mere comparison of similar events, to signify that the thing spo- 
ken of answers to the words of a prophet, or that his words may 
justly be applied to it; and so may relate to what was said by an 
inspired writer in describing a character which formerly appeared, 
or in relating an event which formerly took place, as well as to 

-a real prediction. Accordingly, we might take a passage, when 
it is said, such a thing was done ‘ that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet,’ or that what was spoken by 
the prophet was fulfilled, and, in many instances, might express 
the same thing by such phrases as these — the declaration of the 
prophet had an accomplishment in what took place ; or, his 
words may be aptly applied to tt; or, they very properly ex- 
press it; or, his observation ἐδ true in reference to the present 
case ; or, this thing ts like what the prophet describes.”* Thus 
it is conceived that ha “«ληρωθῇ, and like formulas, may denote 
only a comparison of similar events, as if an apostle were to 
say, ‘‘ this is like what is described in the Old Testament.” But 
where there is not a real prediction, and where two things are 
brought into juxtaposition, the likeness to which Dr. Woods 
refers, but whose nature he does not rightly discern, is a thing 

* Lectures on Inspiration, pp. 26-27. 
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established or preordained. God constituted their resemblance, 
so that the one should suggest and foreshew the other. The one 
was, in fact, the type of the other. ‘They should be viewed as 
mutually and closely related, not as ordinary circumstances. God 
designed that they should be connected and similar. The for- 
mer was intended to prefigure the latter. 

The verb σληρόω in the New Testament diction, connected with 
quotations, refers—1s¢, either to a prediction or a type—to a pro- 
phetic description, or to a typical event. The latter is essentially 
a visible prediction, the previous sign and assurance of a future 
thing. A prophecy foretels by supernatural emanation that which 
is about to occur—a type foreshews by its supernatural conforma- 
tion a greater person or thing after which it has been modelled. 
The import of the language in which both the prophecy and the 
type are expressed is filled up, only when the accomplishment of 
the one, and the actual manifestation of the other attest the reality 
and the divine appointment of their respective harbingers.* ‘The 
Sulfilment takes place when the events foretold actually happen ; 
or when the antitype exhibits in living, substantial embodiment, 
the shadowy representation of the type. 2dly, rAngéw is used to 
denote the exemplification of a general principle. General pro- 
positions include a variety of particulars under them, and are 
susceptible of a variety of applications. When, therefore, a case 
occurs, in which the truth enunciated by them is exemplified, 
they are said to be σληροῦσθαι. In this latter sense, equally with 
the former, the verb is used in the way of demonstration or ar- 
gument. An inspired writer in the New Testament wishes to 
shew, that a certain fact proves the truth of a certain principle 
inculcated in the sacred records. He brings forward to view the 
intimate connexion between a comprehensive declaration and 
some case that properly falls within its range. The indissoluble 
relation subsisting between them might probably have escaped 
the notice of men, had not the servant of God exhibited it, by 
referring the case of which he speaks to the position where the 
providence and word of Jehovah combined to fix it. Here there 


* “ Porro, quando dicitur ἵνα τ ληρωδῇ τὸ ῥηθὲν, lectori indicatur, locum Veteris 
Testamenti hactenus fuisse defectuosum, quia sub umbra et figura illius aliquid late- 
bat, ita ut antea non recte percipi posset, sed quod umbra rejecta sese oculo offert, 
atque in conspectum venit, ut defectus possit suppleri; atque hinc est quod abundans 
illa Christi gratia in epistola Pauli ad Galat. iv. et Ephes. i. dicatur wAngwpa.” 
Surenhuéius, pp. 182, 3. 
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is something more than mere similarity. One thing is cited as 
verifying another. The two are not simply brought together as 
though they were incidentally alike, but the object of the writer 
is to exemplify, by means of the latter, the reality and efficacy 
of the former. ‘Thus, one of the particulars which go to make 
up the full import of a general declaration is brought to bear 
upon its specific and divinely intended application. 

When quotations are introduced by such a preface as δα σλη- 
ρωθῇ, the writers considered them to have a necessary reference 
to the things recorded. We are not aware of any instance in 
which this formula is applied, except in allusion to a prediction 
or a type. For the meaning, therefore, of σληρωθῆ, combined 
with ta, we refer to the first signification given under αληρόω. 

But it is said by Sykes, that ‘ the evangelists were Hebrews, 
and wrote as other Hebrew writers did. ‘They did not make a 
language of their own, or use a phraseology peculiar to them- 
selves ; but did as other Hebrew writers did, and followed their 
method. To understand them, therefore, we are not to judge 
of the sense and meaning of the evangelists, from the common 
and ordinary sounds of words amongst ourselves; but we must 
enter into the Jewish phraseology and see what the Jews meant 
by such and such expressions, and upon what principles they 
reasoned. ‘Their ways of speaking and of quoting, which can 
~ be learned from Jewish writers only, must be looked into; and 
how unnatural soever they may seem to us, yet we must be de- 
termined by them, and only by them. Now, ’tis evident from 
numberless examples, that the Jewish way of writing is exactly 
agreeable to that of the evangelists ; and the masters of the sy- 
nagogue applied passages of the Old Testament in senses very 
remote from that of the original author. Every page of every 
Rabbi almost will supply us with instances of this kind: and as 
for the particular term fulfilled, they very often meant no more 
by that, than the happening of a similar event ; or an exact agree- 
ment in particular circumstances of later things with former.”* 

This writer has not produced any examples from the Talmud 
- or Jewish commentators to sustain his assertion. Surenhusius in 
his Βίβλος καταλλαγῆς (Thesis ii. p. 2), has fully investigated the 
point, and found the corresponding Hebrew expression cited by 
the Rabbinical doctors to be ἽΝ 7 OD). The result is 
thus stated : ‘“‘ Jam vero ex locis hisce allegatis satis superque 
demonstratum est, veteres Hebraeeorum Doctores usos fuisse ist& 

* Essay on the Truth of the Christian Religion, pp, 213, 4. 
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allegandi formula WONIW MM OVP? ut confirmaretur, sive adim- 
pleretur id quod dictum est : quando id quod probandum est 1" 
allusionem, vel NMDODN fulcimentum suum habet in lege Mosis, 
et in reliquis sacris Scripturis, et non solum quando rei probatio 
expressis verbis exprimitur.”* 

The argument founded upon Surenhusius’ investigation is, 
that because the phrase ἽΝ) TO "p> was applied by the 
Jews to events different from such as are obviously described in 
the passages to which it alludes, ἕνα σληρωθῃ should be similarly 
employed. But to this it may be objected : — 

lst, That the Hebrew formula may not bear an exact resem- 
blance to the Greek. The verb Dip is scarcely the proper re- 
presentative of σληρόω, but rather ND. 

2dly, It should not be supposed, that the Rabbinical practice 
was implicitly followed by the evangelists. It may have been 
occasionally vague, defective, and erroneous. The probability is, 
that in many cases it was so. Perhaps it was so in the present. 
The influence of the Holy Spirit conducted the New Testament - 
writers beyond and away from systematic imitation in formulas 
of quotation, except where Jewish writers had fallen upon the 
true method of employing them. The usage of the evangelists 
themselves constitutes a right rule. In the case of uninspired 
men we should always inquire, have they prefaced their quota- 
tions from Scripture agreeably to the Bible itself? These re- 
marks apply no less to Jewish than to other authors, the practice 
of whom cannot be said to justify or sanction a fulfilment by 
mere similarity. Two examples from the Syriac have been 
adduced by Dr. Wiseman for the same purpose as the Rabbinic 
phrase just referred to. The first is taken from a life of St. 
Ephrem : “‘ And in him (Ephrem) was fulfilled the word which 
was spoken concerning Paul to Ananias: he is a vessel of election 
to me.” ‘The other example is from the writings of St. Ephrem 
himself, where he is speaking of Aristotle. ‘ In him (Aristotle) 
was fulfilled that which was written concerning Solomon the 
wise: that of those who were before or after, there has not 
been one equal to him in wisdom.”{ ‘‘ These examples,” says 
a writer in the Quarterly Christian Spectator (New Haven, 
vol. x. No. 1. Feb. 1838), “« are the more important, as it is 

* De Formulis Allegandi, pp. 2,3. Compare also p. 151. 


+ Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion, vol. ii. pp. 
224, 5. 
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directly said in them, that the passages quoted were spoken of 
other persons than those to whom they are applied by the writers 
making the quotations.” 

This is reversing the right order of proceeding. The usage 
of uninspired men is affirmed to be a proof that the same usage 
is found in the New Testament. And yet there is no essential 
connexion between the modes in which formulas are employed 
by both classes of writers. The one must be right—the other 
may be wrong; the one must be proper—the other, when judged 
by a Scripture standard, may be improper. 

Very nearly allied to the preceding formula is ὅπως πληρωθῇ. 
The causal conjunction ὅπως is also telic. Like ἵνα it primarily 
denotes the final cause or purpose for which a thing is said or 
done. But some affirm that it is ecbatically used, denoting sim- 
ple event or effect. Thus Matthew xii. 16, 17, 18 —*‘* And he 
charged them that they should not make him known: that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, say- 
ing, Behold my servant whom I have chosen: my beloved in 
whom my soul is well pleased: I will put my Spirit upon him, 
and he shall shew judgment to the Gentiles.” We do not affirm 
that the Saviour charged the people not to make him known with 
the express purpose or design of fulfilling a prophecy uttered by 
Isaiah. But while our Lord enjoined the people not to spread 
abroad the fame of his miracles, in accordance with the character 
of his divine mission, he knew that a certain prediction respect- 
ing himself was to be accomplished in this very way. This im- 
plied a purpose on his part that it should be fulfilled in no other 
manner. His conduct on the particular occasion referred to, was, 
amid other purposes, subservient to the fulfilment of such a pre- 
diction. 

The same remarks apply to ὅπως πληρωθῇ a8 to ha “ληρωθῇ. Both 
may be regarded as synonymous, at least there is no perceptible 
difference between them. Accordingly Surenhusius refers the 
latter formula to the same Jewish phrase as the former. ‘‘ It can- 
not be doubted,” says Winer, ‘that the formula ἵνα (ὅπως) πληρωθῇ, 
etc. which was for some time translated by t¢a ut, has the stronger 
meaning, in order that might be fulfilled, in the mouth (as of 
the Jewish teachers, so) of Jesus and of the apostles (having re- 
ference to an event which had already occurred), comp. Olshau- 
sen on Matthew i. 22, They did not indeed mean by it, that 
God had permitted an event to occur, or had incited men to an 
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unavoidable course of action, with the design, in order that, the 
promises might be fulfilled (Tittmann, Synon. II. 44); but the 
meaning was: God has predicted that this should be done; 
therefore, as the divine prophecies are true, it could not but occur. 
As to what intervenes, God foreknew that men would so act, 
and on this foreknowledge, which however did not make men 
machines, these prophecies were founded; but the Jews, from 
whom this formula is derived did not apprehend this with scien- 
tific accuracy.” * 

Akin to the preceding formula is ἐσληρώθη ἡ γραφὴν, which oc- 
curs in Mark xv. 28, James ii. 23, and other places. 

Some authors have insisted much on the distinction between 
this formula and ἵνα or ὅπως πληρωθῇ, conceiving that the former 
denotes nothing more than likeness or a fulfilment by accommoda- 
tion, while the latter cannot be so applied. In this they are 
certainly more judicious than those, who, with less caution, are 
wont to class both under the same head. We have just seen that 
ἵνα OF ὅπως πληρωθῇ implies more than some are willing to allow. 
Is it then correct to affirm that τότε ἐπληρώθη is prefixed to quota- 
tions which are bare applications of passages to corresponding 
descriptions in the Old Testament. It is certainly less objec- 
tionable to permit the principle of accommodation in τότε ἐπληρώθη 
than ta σληρωθῇ. The one appears to be much stronger than 
the other. Reference has been made here also to the practice of 
Jewish writers. According to Surenhusius the corregponding 
Rabbinical phrase is TONIW M9 OP, 1. 6. the same as that 
which he makes to correspond with ta or ὕπως πληρωθῇ. Thus, 
in Surenhusius’ opinion, there is but one equivalent Jewish 
phrase for both formulas. 

It will be found on examination, that τότε ἐπληρώθη is prefixed 
to citations of prophecies or descriptions of typical things. So 
far it harmonises with fra or ὅπως ασληρωθῇ. But it is also applied 
to quotations which are introduced as exemplifying the truth of 
a general principle, agreeably to the second signification assigned 
above to the verb «ληρόω. It does not occur as a preface to a 
fulfilment by accommodation, ¢. e. an illustration or comparison 


* Grammar of the New Testament Idioms, translated by Agnew and Ebbeke, p. 357 ; 
or pp. 430, 431 of the original. 

Bengel, Matth. i. 22, says of the formula ἵνα or tras σληρωθῇ: “ ubicunque heec 
locutio occurrit, gravitatem evangelistarum tueri debemus, et quamvis hebeti visu 
nostro, credere, ab illis notari eventum non modo talem, qui formule cuipiam veteri re- 
spondeat, sed plane talem, qui propter veritatem divinam non potuerit non subsequi 
ineunte N. T.”.-Gnomon. p. 18, 4to. Tubingen, 1742. 
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of similar events. ‘Thus in Mark xv. 28, there is no room for 
affirming, that the fact of the Saviour’s crucifixion between two 
thieves was merely an event which Isaiah’s words might be aptly 
employed to describe, though not meant so by the prophet him- 
self, or the Spirit who inspired him. In Isaiah they refer to no 
other than Christ, and the evangelist merely points out the exact 
fulfilment of the ancient prediction that He should be numbered 
_ with transgressors. Neither in James ii. 9, is accommodation 
allowable. It shews the exemplification of a Scripture declara- 
tion. ‘ And the Scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abraham 
believed God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousness.” 

We shall now examine several citations that have been adduced 
as examples of accommodation in the worst sense of the term, by 
the enemies of Christianity; or as instances of a comparison of 
similar events in the way of illustration, without any higher or 
ulterior significancy. They are supposed by the friends of truth 
to present great difficulty when not viewed in the latter aspect. 
It is of great importance to understand them aright; and they 
are the strongest that can be given in favour of-an accommodated 
fulfilment. 

Before proceeding to their immediate consideration, it will be 
necessary to premise the following observations respecting types 
and typical prophecies. By attending to the nature of a type, 
and the inseparable connexion which it has with the antitype, 
some ofthe obscurity resting on the subject will vanish. There 
is a designed and definite union between the type and antitype. 
The one was expressly moulded and fashioned to suit the other. 
Their mutual correspondence is a divine arrangement. The type 
was suited to the circumstances of the people to whom it was 
addressed. By means of such instruction, they were tutored 
. in the knowledge of the divine will. By it they were taught 
to look to futurity— to remove as it were the external veil be- 
hind which the spiritual essence was concealed from the sight of 
the sensuous. The type, by its very nature led them forward to 
that which it foreshadowed ; for, if they reflected at all, they 
must have felt, that it was not complete of itself. ‘The antitype 
and type were inseparably bound together — the mind could not 
dwell upon the one without at the same time adverting to the 
other. That there are typical prophecies in the Old Testament 
is abundantly plain from the Bible itself.* Most of the Old 


* See Tholuck on the Use of the Old Testament in the New, translated in Biblical 
Cabinet, xxxix. p. 193 et seq. 
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Testament predictions are of the same nature. Circumstances 
relating to the Jewish hierarchy, and to the diversified history of 
the Israelites, are at the same time bound up with the kingdom 
of Christ. Events which befel the ancient people of God are 
made to bear upon the nature and subjects of the new dispensa- 
tion of which Christ was mediator. ‘Temporal deliverances are 
described as if they were meant to have a higher reference than 
to external safety; and national prosperity is pourtrayed in co- 
lours so glowing, as to carry the mind far beyond the Mosaic 
economy. The benefits of a future redemption—the character 
of Him: by whom it was effected — the extension and future glo- 
ries of his kingdom, are frequently adumbrated in diction ob- 
viously and directly referring to the Jewish nation. Hence it 
could not be said of the utterances of the prophets that they were 
fulfilled until their full meaning was brought out to view by the 
visible reality of the spiritual transaction which they were de- 
signed to adumbrate. ‘The Jewish economy was not only pre- 
paratory to, but symbolical of its spiritual successor.* 

Thus typical prophecies record such transactions as were meant 
to prefigure events under the new dispensation. In explaining 
them we take the words to apply directly and primarily to the 
affairs they describe, recollecting that such transactions were in- 
tended to foreshew future spiritualities relative to Christ and his 
kingdom, and were so far prophetic symbols. We readily admit 
that the New Testament is needed, in order to point out the par- 
ticular events adumbrated by such symbols. That their ulterior 
reference must have been obscure to the Jews we are free to con- 
cede. But with the more full revelation of the will of God in our 
hands, there is no difficulty in perceiving, that they were intended 
to have such arange. If this reasoning be correct, we are prepared - 
to admit that the term fulfilled could only have been used, when, 
under the New Testament, the events symbolically set forth really 


* “ The New Tostament tcaches us to consider the Old Testament as ἃ σκιαὶ σῶν 
μελλόντων εἰ γαθῶν, and this constitutes the justification of typical things as well as 
typical words. Not only in outward appearance is the man preformed in the child, 
but also the expressions of the child are, in manifold ways, prophecies of what the 
man will become. If the Psyche of the New Covenant lives in the chrysalis of the 
Old Testament, it will now and then give signs of its vitality. If Old Testament 
circumstances and events are outward prefigurations of what must be fulfilled in a 
spiritual sense, the men placed in those relations would use expressions which, in a 
higher sense, would be fulfilled in the representations of the New Covenant.”—Tho- 
luck, Dissertation I. on the Use of the Old Testament in the New, translated by J. E. 
Ryland, Esq. in Biblical Cabinet, vol. xxxix. p. 193. 
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took place. The full import was not educed, till, in the arrange- 
ment of providence, the transactions happened. The words cha- 
racterising the earlier events exhibit their completeness of mean- 
ing only when they are viewed in the later, just as types bear 
nothing but a carnal and outward significancy, defective of spi- 
ritual instruction, apart from the antitype, in which alone the 
significancy becomes complete for all the purposes of spiritual 
salvation. 

By keeping in mind the close relation of the type and antitype, 
whether the former be a person, as David, or an event, as the 
birth of a child, we shall not stumble at the manner in which 
certain quotations in the New Testament are introduced, nor have 
recourse to other modes of explanation which seem to be objec- 
tionable. We do not adopt, with some, the hypothesis of a double 
sense, to which there are weighty objections. Neither do we 
conceive that the principle of accommodation, in its mildest form, 
comes up to the truth. The passages containing typical prophe- 
cies have always a direct reference to facts or things in the his- 
tory of the persons or people obviously spoken of in the context. 
But these facts or circumstances were typical of spiritual trans- 
actions in the history of the Saviour and his kingdom. Hence 
the announcements in the Old Testament are prophetic. As 
such they have one simple meaning, exhibiting, it is true, two 
phases or aspects, a temporal and a spiritual. Accordingly, they 
are introduced in the New Testament by the formulas, this was 
done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet ; 
then was fulfilled, &c. &c. 

Whoever reads with attention the seventh and eighth chapters 
of Isaiah, comparing them with quotations in the New Testa- 
ment, and particularly with the 2d chapter 13th verse of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, will scarcely hesitate to accord with these 
sentiments. 

Matthew ii. 14, 15: ‘* When he arose, he took the young 
child and his mother by night, and departed into Egypt: and 
was there until the death of Herod: that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of 
Egypt have I called my son.” The original is in Hosea xu 1. 
It is evident that the prophet speaks of the children of Israel, 
whose ingratitude he forcibly depicts. Though the Lord had 
delivered them from Egyptian oppression, and loved them as a 
father, yet they forgot his kindness, and turned aside to worship 
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other gods. Some have asserted by way of solution, that Israel, 
i. 6. the nation viewed as an imdividual, was a type of Christ. 
A passage in Isaiah xlix. 3 has been quoted to illustrate and 
confirm this opinion: ““ Thou art my servant, O Israel, in whom 
I will be glorified.”* It is, however, by no means certain, that 
Israel means the Messiah in this place. We believe that it re- 
fers to his people rather than to himself, and especially to the 
first converts to Christianity, in whose salvation he was glorified. 
Whatever the signification of the term Israel be in Isaiah xlix. 3, 
it is obviously an uncertain foundation on which to build the opi- 
nion, that the Israelites as a nation were a type of the Messiah. 
There is no Scripture warrant for this idea. But while hesi- 
tating to admit the point just stated, we believe that certain 
events in the history of the Hebrews were symbolical. Occurrences 
befel them which were typical of future transactions. The for- 
mer were designed by Jehovah to prefigure and point to the latter. 
The resemblance between them is not accidental, but the result 
of a disposing providence.t Of this kmd was the occurrence 


* This was the opinion of Bishop Kidder. See his ““ Demonstration of the 
Messias,” Part II. p. 208, 8vo. London, 1699. 

+ The following remarks of Beek in relation to Paul’s quotation in Romans ix. 
25-29, but which equally apply to the passage in the text and others afterwards 
considered, are too valuable to be omitted. “ At first glance, it might indeed appear 
sufficient to consider the use which the apostle makes of prophetic passages as not 
more than a historical parallel, according to which he transfers expressions which 
had an unquestionable value, and befitted eventa of an earlier period of the theocratic 
standing-point, to analogous events of his own times taking place on the same na- 
tional soil, But though this method of citation, as a successful accommodation, will 
always retain a pragmatical value, yet enough is not thus granted to the higher spirit 
of the apostolic writings, and, in our connexion especially, the internal thread is 
broken in the whole of the apostle’s argumentation. For if, from the beginning a 
merely outward or accommodative parallel between the Jewish and Christian ix- 
Aoyn lies at the basis of this, so would not the conflict between the two have arisen, 
and the earnest heart-gush of the apostle, ver. 1-5, with all his quotations, would 
have been a farce ; but rather everything rests on an organic adherence, by virtue of 
which the old covenant is related to the new, as the preformant germ to the perfect 
development. In this connection, we venture to contemplate the citations not merely 
as historical analogies, to which an internal reference is only given by the meaning 
attached to them by the reflective writer, and the force of which lies in the completed 
parallel,— but as vital portions of the plan of providential instruction and theocratic 
history carried on in organic development through the sacred writings, so that they 
bear in themselves the plastic germ of fulfilment which developes itself in regular 
progression through various transitionary periods, By this means the cited passages 
are not deprived of their historical basis and their primary significancy, but are incor- 
porated in the theocratic character of the whole Scriptures, in the system of the 
divine cconomy ; and thus their germinant quality is extended to its complete un- 
folding, which will take place in the maturity of the Messianic dispensation. The 
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related in Hosea xi. 1. It was symbolical of a corresponding one 
about to happen at the birth of Christ. It is a sufficient proof 
of this, to find the words of the prophet quoted by an apostle, 
and prefaced with the formula, that tt might be fulfilled. They 
are thus shewn to refer to Christ. We need no other warrant 
for assuming, that the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, 
was symbolical of the bringing of Messiah out of the same . 
country. The full meaning of Hosea’s words was not embodied 
in Israel’s deliverance from the thraldom of Egypt. All their 
import was not then evolved. The inseparable connexion be- 
tween the symbol and its counterpart forbids the supposition 
that the former realised their entire significancy. Unless the 
divinely instituted correspondence between both be severed, or 
regarded as accidental, it is impossible not to believe, that some 
passages in the Old Testament have a twofold reference. 

In thus expounding the citation we are not justly obnoxious 
to the arguments commonly urged against a double sense. For 
this phrase we have no peculiar liking. The words of Hosea 
have one legitimate sense. They primarily and directly refer to 
the deliverance of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage; but 
they have a higher and spiritual reference to the child Jesus. 
These are not two separate distinct senses, but one sense rea- 
lised by two events. In the one case, only a part of the mean- 
ing is developed. The whole is visibly and fully educed, only 
when the latter has occurred. The shadow is nothing without 
the substance. It is true that the events are distinct, but the 
sacred writers regarded both under one aspect. Their thoughts 
seem not to have dwelt upon the one apart from the other. ‘The 
bond of union between them was so close, and the transitions to 
each so quick, as almost to annihilate their individuality. Hence 
it is written in 1 Cor. x. 4: ““ And did all drink the same spiri- 
tual drink : for they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed 
them: and that Rock was Christ.” Here the apostle’s thoughts 
were transferred from the type to the antitype—from the water 
that gushed out of the flinty rock, to the spiritual water it pre- 
figured, and of which the people in the wilderness partook. Such 
prophecies, as they carry on their original form, determined by place and time, ge- 
netically, from the past into the historical present, form a link in the chain of de- 
velopment which advances in the succession of historical epochs, through the nearer 
and more remote sections of the future, from the σαι to the “λήφωμα.᾽" P. 105, &c. 


The above passage is quoted by Tholuck on the Hermeneutics of the Apostle Paul, 
See Bib. Cab. vol. xxxix. pp. 243, 4, 
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& passage may serve to shew the rapidity with which the ideas 
of the inspired authors passed from the one to the other, reck- 
oning what was spoken of the former to be equally applicable, 
but in a higher view, to the other. . 

Matthew ii. 17, 18 : ‘Then was fulfilled that which was spoken 
by Jeremiah the prophet, saying, In Rama was there a voice heard, 
‘ lamentation and weeping and great mourning, Rachel weeping 
for her children, and would not be comforted, because they are 
not.” This is taken from Jeremiah xxxi. 15, 16. The formula 
introducing the citation is considered by some as quite compatible 
with the principle of accommodation, while the same individuals 
refuse to allow its application in the case of the stronger expres- 
sion by which the preceding passage is prefaced. The words of 
the prophet evidently refer to the captivity of the ten tribes, de- 
nominated Ephraim. He relates, therefore, a different event 
from the slaying of the children at Bethlehem. To fulfil this 
prophecy, it is remarked by Sykes, that children were not to be 
murdered but to be kept alive and brought back to their own 
country or border. Hence he infers, that it cannot be a pro- 
phecy of a future event relating to the murder of the infants by 
Herod; but that it is only the application of a passage in the 
prophet where the words exactly suit the occasion. 

Different opinions have been entertained respecting the event 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Some think that Jeremiah 
alludes to the deportation of himself and the people by Nebuza- 
radan, captain of the guard, as described in the 39th and 40th 
chapters of his book ; others, that the captivity of the Jews by 
Shalmaneser is meant. The latter event, however, had happened 
at least nine years before the prophet uttered the present words. 
The former opinion is the most probable. We cannot at all ac- 
cord with Surenhusius denying that Jeremiah’s words refer to any 
other occurrence than the massacre by Herod.* The 16th verse 
clearly shews, that the return of those who were not, would yet 
take place. Rachel is introduced into the narrative by the figure 
prosopopeela, appearing as a living person weeping for such as 
had been removed. There is a peculiar propriety also in making 
her the representative of the living mothers, who were deprived 
of their offspring by the merciless sword of Herod, because she 
was exceedingly fond of children. 

The event spoken of by Jeremiah is symbolical. It was veri- 
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fied in the captivity of the ten tribes, and the sorrow occasioned 
by their dispersion; but as it foreshadowed another connected 
with the early history of our Lord, the prophecy was first ful- 
filled in the mournful scene at Bethlehem, when so many in- 
fants were cut off by the command of the cruel Herod. The ori- 
ginal words in Jeremiah recorded a typical event, and had thus 
a twofold bearing. They had a double allusion according to the 
two transactions so closely associated. Such typical occurrences 
were eminently calculated to carry the minds of the Jews forward 
to the period of the Messiah, when the full meaning of the terms 
till then unexhausted should be developed. The type continued 
to point to the corresponding antitype until the latter appeared, 
when the full instruction bodied forth by the former was first seen. 
By regarding the captivity of the tribes as a typical transaction, 
much of the difficulty supposed to belong to the quotation will be 
removed. Now in order to constitute one thing a type of an- 
other, whether a person or event, it is not necessary that their 
mutual resemblance extend to every minute circumstance. All 
that is required is a general correspondence. Those saints under 
the Old Testament who were types of the Messiah, resembled 
him only in some prominent features of character. ‘Their mi- 
nuter traits were not similar. ‘The likeness was not close. Hence 
in a typical prophecy, it is not necessary that the symbolical oc- 
currence bear an extensive or minute resemblance to the future 
transaction to which it was designed to refer. ‘This fact may serve 
to shew the groundlessness of the observation that, to fulfil the 
prophecy, the children were not to be murdered but to be kept 
alive and brought back to their own country. The words of the 
prophet are general, equally applicable to captives and to the 
dead. The texts of the prophet and evangelist merely affirm, 
that they are not. In the one case, the persons spoken of are 
not in their own land; in the other, they are not in the land of 
the living. Hence we may supply as a common ellipsis, they 
are not what they were before. 

But here the Jews object and say, why should Rachel be said 
to weep for her children when the children of Bethlehem were 
not hers but Leah’s, forgetting that as the Bethlehemites were 
descended from her husband and her own sister, Rachel might as 
truly be styled their mother as Leah is called in their own Scrip- 
tures the mother of Joseph. (Gen. xxxvii. 10. Compare Gen. 
xxxv. 18, 19, ἅς.) The chief reason for introducing Rachel 
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rather than Leah is to be sought partly in the former's charac- 
teristic fondness for children, and especially in the circumstance 
of her burial at Bethlehem, the scene of slaughter. Leah on the 
contrary was interred in the cave of Machpelah far from Beth- 
lehem, where the lamentation could not be said to have reached 
her ears except in the inadmissible exaggeration of figure. 

But why was Rama mentioned as the place where the mourn- 
ing was heard, rather than Bethlehem? ‘To shew the exceeding 
greatness of the sorrow. The slaughter was not confined to Beth- 
lehem, but extended ἕο all the coasts thereof, as it is written in 
Matthew ii. 16. It is true that Bethlehem was in the tribe of 
Judah, Rama in Benjamin ; but these two tribes bordered on each 
other, and were even viewed as one, Benjamin being compre- 
hended in the name of Judah (1 Kings xi. 36, xii.20.) The voice, 
therefore, in the language of poetry, might be said to reach even 
to Rama. 

This passage has been generally quoted as a clear example of 
accommodation. ‘ ‘The sorrow and the mourning,” says Bishop 
Kidder, ‘ that now fell upon the coasts of Bethlehem and Rama 
was very bitter and grievous; and like that which is reported to 
have befallen those places, by Jeremy, upon another occasion; 
and then those words are made use of by way of allusion to ex- 
press their sorrow by. The evangelist does not say, that it might 
be fulfilled; but then was fulfilled; q.d. Such another scene of 
sorrow appeared then, upon the murder of the innocents, a8 was 
that which Jeremy mentions upon another sad occasion.”* In 
like manner Calvin declares: Quum tunc completum fuerit Pro- 
phetz vaticinium, non intelligit Matthzeus illic preedictum fuisse 
quid facturus esset Herodes, sed Christi adventu renovatum fuisse 
luctum illum quem multis ante seculis pertulerunt Benjamite. 

These remarks express the common sentiments of the learned 
that the evangelist applied the words of the prophet because they 
suited his purpose, or illustrated his narrative, not because 
they were designed to have any relation to the birth of Christ. 
Yet we still look upon them as the completion of a typical occur- 
rence. It is not enough to say, that there was a similarity in the 
two cases which justified the quotation of the evangelist. There 
was an original intention to refer to another event in addition to 
that first described. Nor should we have recourse with Jortin to 


* Demonstration of the Messias, Part II. p. 215. 
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the hypothesis, that the prophet meant one thing, and the Spirit 
of God who spake by him, another. Such an idea has no foun- 
dation in the Scriptures. It does not follow, that because the 
prophet was manifestly speaking of another event than the evan- 
gelist, he had no reference to the future transaction recorded by 
the latter. The typical character of the one presupposes its 
relation to the other. The seer was instructed to know, that 
his words were to-be fulfilled at a future period. He may have 
been aware of this application, though he did not express it. 
To conclude from his silence that he was ignorant of the far- 
ther and higher reference is illogical. Even if the prophets 
themselves were strangers to the relation of their predictions 
to events in the times of the Messiah (a thing which can never 
be proved), it is not a necessary consequence, that no such 
relation exists. ‘They were so directed and overruled by the 
Spirit, as to employ expressions most suitable to the high themes 
of which they discoursed. If the Holy Ghost intimates to us 
through an evangelist that the words which he had before com- 
municated to a prophet were realised in more than one case, we 
should not endeavour to set aside his intimation. He is the best, 
nay the only infallible interpreter of his own revelations. When, 
therefore, we are informed by himself in the New Testament, 
that what was spoken by an ancient prophet was fulfilled by some 
circumstances in our Lord’s history, there is no solid ground for 
denying a type. 

In the present case, and all such as resemble it, we lay great 
stress upon the words of the New Testament themselves, con- 
ceiving that they reveal the character of the event described in 
the Old. We transfer the light which the quotation, with its 
accompanying context, is adapted to cast upon the original pas- 
sage, to the passage itself, and thus obtain a clearer insight into 
the circumstances recorded in the Jewish Scriptures. But those 
who take it as an accommodation, appear to illustrate the New 
Testament citation by the original, refusing to give full force to 
the evangelist’s words because they are apparently so naked of 
reference to the passage in the Old Testament. 

On the same principle we explain Matthew i. 22, 23, quoted 
from Isaiah vii. 14. The original of the quotation is: ‘‘ There- 
fore the Lord himself shall give you a sign; Behold, a virgin 
shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. 
Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know to refuse the 
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evil, and choose the good. For before the child shall know to 
refuse the evil, and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest 
shall be forsaken of both her kings.” In this prediction, the fol- 
lowing particulars are to be considered. 

lst, The term i19?Y. 

2dly, The iN, or sign. 

3dly, The mode in which those who refer the whole passage 
to Christ usually expound it. 

4thly, The interpretations adopted by those who deny all re- 
ference to the Messiah. 

5thly, The view of those who take it to be descriptive of some 
child born in the time of Ahaz, and also of the Messiah. 

6thly, An inquiry respecting the person meant by the ΓΌΟΝ. 

First. Much anxiety has been evinced respecting the proper 
signification of the term almah by the advocates of the exclusively 
Messianic exposition. Some of them affirm that it necessarily 
involves the idea of virgo illibata. According to Jerome, it is 
derived from a root signifying ¢o conceal, i. 6. Oey. ‘¢ Alma 
non solum puella, vel virgo, sed cum ἐσιγάσε,, virgo abscondita 
dicitur et secreta, quae nunquam virorum patuerit aspectibus, sed 
magna parentum diligentia custodita sit.” But a better etymo- 


a 


logy is found in the Arabic (λὲ fo grow up, whose derivations 
are οἷἰλὲ a young man; fem. Rolls a young woman. The 
proper signification of almah is a young woman, with an implied 
though indirect reference to chastity of person. That the idea of 
purity is not necessarily involved in the term follows from Pro- 
verbs xxx. 19. The Hebrews had another word for virgo illi- 
bata, viz. wna, directly and necessarily involving the idea of 
purity of person ; but almah, though generally implying the same 
thing, does not directly assert it. It may be translated by maid 
in its general, but not in its restricted application. 

If this account be correct, it is obvious that it may here de- 
note the wife of the prophet or of Ahaz, without any violation of 
its right meaning; and the over zealous solicitude of those who 
deny that it may be so used is not to be commended. Hence the 
development of its signification by Hengstenberg in his Chris- 
tologie, though correct in the main, errs in some of its minor 
details, especially in necessarily containing the idea of an un- 
married young woman. The article before almah should be ren- 
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dered the virgin, implying an actually existing young woman, 
and not an ideal one, as Eichhorn supposed.* 

Secondly, The sign. 

Those who deny all reference of the passage to the Messiah, 
equally with such as deem the reference to him not exclusive, 
are accustomed to urge a difficulty which lies against its sole 
application to Messiah. How could the birth of the Messiah, 
which was to take place 740 years afterwards, be a sign to Ahaz 
that the kingdom should be delivered from the fear of its ene- 
mies ? In answer to this it has been remarked, that the prophet 
directs his discourse not so much to Ahaz as to the house of 
David, or the pious portion of the people ; because the king had 
impiously refused the sign offered him by Jehovah. The pious 
part of the people feared the total destruction of the state, and 
therefore the prophet reminds them of their belief in the future 
appearance of the Messiah, and his descent from the tribe of 
Judah (Gen. lxix. 10.) Their civil and ecclesiastical polity was 
to continue undestroyed, till Shiloh should come. If then they 
truly believed in the reality of Messiah, until whose advent their 
polity was to remain unimpaired, the destruction of their state 
could not happen at that time. 

With regard to this solution it may be observed, that it makes 
an unnecessary distinction between Ahaz and the house of David, 
as though the one were not the representative of the other. Surely 
Ahaz was not excluded from the number of those to whom the 
sign was given; though he had before refused what had been 
offered through the prophet. But this ig a refined mode of allay- 
ing their consternation, which would scarcely have been adapted 
to the ‘circumstances of the people and the carnal ordinances in 
which they were accustomed to repose. These spiritual views they 
were not wont to entertain.” On such an emergency especially, 
when their fears were great, their minds were hardly fitted to en- 
tertain and rest upon these conceptions alone as a sign of present 
deliverance. Something palpable and obvious to the senses com- 
ported with their state of mind at the time, not to mention their 
ordinary habits of thought and the genius of the dispensation 
under which they lived. We believe, therefore, that something 
visible was best suited to the views and feelings of the people 
amid the fears which they then experienced — the fittest mode of 


* Dr. Nordheimer, in his excellent Hebrew Grammar, designates the article in such 
instances, the article of préeminence. Sec his Hebrew Grammar, vol. ii, p. 17. 
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convincing them that, so far from being cut off within three years, 
they should be entirely freed from their enemies. This does not 
exclude the spiritual but more remote sign, which Hengstenberg 
and others adopt. While advocating its externality, as most per- 
tinent to the circumstances of the people, we would not remove 
from the passage the distant sign, of which the former was but 
the precursor and the guaranty. 

This idea is also favoured by the usage of the word MN, al- 
though it cannot be denied that it may refer to a future event, 
as Hengstenberg has shewn by adducing its application in Ex- 
odus iii. 12, and Jeremiah xliv. 29, 30. It may also denote a 
miracle, as in Deut. iv. 34; vi. 22, and elsewhere. As far as 
the view of the house of David was confined to present circum- 
stances, or to some outward event which was to befal them, the 
sign was a τύπος τοῦ μέλλοντος (Romans v. 14); but in so far as 
any spiritual, reflecting mind was turned towards a greater and 
miraculous event foreshadowed by the former, the sign was a re- 
markable miracle. | 

Thirdly, Those who explain the entire passage of the Messiah 
alone find some difficulty in the 15th and 16th verses, especially 
the latter. They expound them in this manner. This child, the 
Messiah, shall be brought up like other children, and like 
them unfold his powers by degrees. In answer to the question, 
how could the prophet place the unfolding of the faculties of a 
child who was to be born 700 years after, as centemporaneous 
with the country’s deliverance from its enemies, which took place 
very soon, it is said, that the prophet assumes the interval be- 
tween the birth of the child Jesus and the development of his 
faculties as a measure of the time about to elapse before the - 
state should be freed from its foes. The prophet beholding the 
future in vision, sees it spread out before him as present. Ac- 
cordingly, in announcing to the pious portion of the people the 
approaching deliverance he says, that in an interval not longer 
than between the birth of this child and its ability to distinguish 
good and ‘evil, the emancipation of the land will take place. 
Thus he expresses the fact, that in the space of three or 
four years, both the hostile kingdoms would be destroyed. This 
is the substance of the solution given by Hengstenberg, who, 
with many others, regards the passage as wholly prophetic of 
the Messiah. It is difficult, however, to accede to the inge- 
nious exposition. There is something about it too refined and 
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subtle. That the words refer to the Messiah, is plain, but that 
they refer to him exclusively, is doubtful. The 15th and 16th 
verses seem to introduce to the reader a child in the time of Ahaz. 
The birth of the one child was symbolical or typical of that of 
the latter. The symbolical name Immanuel pointed out to his 
contemporaries the divine assistance which should be granted to 
them in their adversity, in some such way as Shear-Jashub was 
emblematical of the remnant’s return. 

Fourthly, It was an ancient opinion of the Jews, that the pas- 
sage refers to Hezekiah the son of Ahaz. Accordingly we read 
in Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho, “ΚΞ Trypho replied: the Scrip- 
ture does not say, lo the virgin shall conceive and bear a son; 
but, lo the young woman (ἡ νεᾶνις) shall conceive and bear a son, 
ὅς. The entire prophecy was spoken of Hezekiah.” * To this 
it was objected by Jerome, that Hezekiah must have been at 
least nine years of age at the time when the prophecy was uttered. 
Ahaz was twenty years old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned but sixteen years (2 Kings xvi. 2.) Hezekiah his son 
and successor was twenty-five years old (2 Kings xviii. 2) when 
he began to reign; and therefore he must have been born several 
years before these words were spoken. Agreeably to this sup- 
position,. the almah was the spouse of Ahaz. To turn aside the 
force of the objection urged by Jerome, Kimchi and Abarbanel 
assumed a second spouse of Ahaz. Others again, who advocate 
the non-Messianic exposition, take the almah to mean the wife 
of the prophet himself. So the Jewish writers Abenesra and 
Jarchi, with whom in modern times Grotius and Gesenius agree. 
Who this son of the prophet was, they are not unanimous, Shear- 
Jashub cannot be meant, because he was so old as to accompany 
his father. Hence Gesenius assumes, that the earlier wife of 
the prophet had died, and he had betrothed another. Maher- 
Shalal-hashbaz, it is affirmed, cannot be intended, because he 
had not the name Immanuel, which the child should bear agree- 
ably to the prophecy. Yet in answer to this it has been ad- 
duced as a parallel case, that, although the Messiah should be 
called Immanuel, it is written, Matthew i. 21, ‘* and she shall 
bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus.” Besides, 
this objection to Maher-Shalal-hashbaz or Shear-Jashub drawn 
from the name Immanuel, is based on the supposition, that Im- 
manuel is a proper name, which may well be doubted. 


* Dialog. cum Tryphone Judo, p. 291, ed. Colon. 1686. 
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. Fifthly, The exceedingly forcible formula, with which the 
words are introduced in the gospel by Matthew, lead us to regard 
the original passage in Isaiah as a prophecy relating to the birth 
of Christ. To exclude the Messiah is to make light of the evan- 
gelist’s inspiration, and to fritter down the full meaning of the 
prophet by limiting his language to some transaction in the time 
of Ahaz. There is no room for the principle of accommodation 
in the present passage. The language of Matthew is too strong 
and unequivocal to admit of such dilution. 

That the prediction of Isaiah is not primarily applicable to the 
Messiah but to the child Immanuel, not only the 15th and 16th 
verses but the whole passage testifies. It is quite arbitrary to 
assume a change of subject —to suppose that the prophet speaks 
of one person in the 14th verse, and in the 15th of another; or, 
in the 14th and 15th of the Messiah exclusively, and in the 16th 
of quite another subject. The words have one simple meaning. 
The circumstance of the particular woman specified bearing a son, 
is typical of the Virgin Mary bearing the Saviour; and while 
the symbolical name given to the child was a pledge and as- 
surance of the divine aid which should be given to the people at 
that time, it pointed the minds of the pious to the great Im- 
manuel. The whole transaction was typical of the miraculous 
birth of the Messiah, who was to bring to his people a higher 
deliverance than that which the name of the child portended. 
The one was a temporal deliverance, but it was prefigurative of 
a greater ;—the one was a temporal salvation, but it pointed to 
ἃ spiritual salvation ‘to be effected 700 years after. The name 
Immanuel, by which the child born during the prophet’s life was 
characterised, foreshewed the greater Immanuel, who came to 
effect the redemption of man, and merited the appellation in a far 
more emphatic sense. 

We hold, therefore, that the full meaning of the words is not 
developed by those who confine them to a child born in the time 
of the prophet. The completion was first brought out in the 
history of our Saviour. Then only were they strictly and li- 
terally fulfilled. . 

Sixthly, Such being our view of the entire passage, we can- 
not suppose that the name Immanuel, as given to the child born 
in the time of Ahaz, is a proper name. It is only a commemo-. 
rative title significant of the protection which God declared by 
his servant he should afford his people, and especially of the de- 
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liverance which he was about to vouchsafe to the nation in the 
time of the prophet. As applied to Christ, it is descriptive both of 
his divine dignity and his humanity. But it is scarcely a direct 
proof of them—such as it would be, were it a primary prophecy 
applicable to Him and none other. As long as we maintain the 
direct and primary reference of the passage to another child, the 
name Immanuel as quoted in the Old Testament and applied to 
Christ, cannot be adduced as an independent proof of his Deity. 
To such as already believe the doctrine, it serves to confirm and 
establish their faith. ‘To: them the title is pregnant with the 
Deity and humanity of the Saviour. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state all the reasons by which we 
have been induced to reject the exclusively Messianic application. 
The exposition given of the 15th and 16th verses, on the ground 
of their sole reference to Messiah, is far-fetched. It educes a 
meaning not apparent to the reader, and one which would have 
been still less apparent to the prophet’s hearers, Besides, the 
announcement in the 15th verse of the true humanity of the Sa- 
viour, denoted by the eating of milk and honey, is not thus ap- 
prepriate. The 14th verse includes the idea of his humanity. 
Had the prophet addressed those who believed that Messiah was 
to appear merely with the form of a body, the addition of the 
15th verse would have been highly suitable ; but for this there is 
not the shadow of proof. Nor does the exposition of the 15th 
verse given by Hengstenberg recommend itself by simplicity. 
‘©The contemporaries, represented by the child whose birth is 
viewed as present by the prophet, will not for some years attain 
to the peaceful possession of the land, but must support them- 
selves by the produce of their flocks, which will find rich pastu- 
rage in the devastated country.” The unnatural character of this 
exegesis must be apparent to all. When we see, too, that the diffi- 
culty of the exclusively Messianic exposition has led some to 
refer the 16th verse to another subject than Messiah, as it did 
Calvin, we are deterred from its adoption. 

Who then are to be understood by the almah and the child 
that act a symbolical part ? This is a question of great difficulty, 
and we approach it with diffidence. Dathe, with whom Pro- 
fessor Stuart seems to agree, thinks that the prophet speaks of 
a virgin of his own times who, to confirm his prediction, should 
bear a son as a real virgin in a miraculous manner. This would 
be a strict parallel to the birth of Christ. As the one was an 
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extraordinary event, so was the other. This child was called 
Immanuel — the name of his virgin-mother is not given. But the 
assumption is arbitrary. It introduces a miracle where it is not 
necessary. The multiplication of miracles on occasions of diffi- 
culty has done much injury to the advancement of sound theo- 
logy. Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus inciderit ; is 
a counsel as applicable to the divine as to the tragedian. Some 
think that by the almah is meant the wife of the prophet, and 
by the child Shear-Jashub ; but this is liable to the objection 
that Shear-Jashub accompanied his father when he uttered the 
prophecy. ‘The child must have been still unborn. 

On a careful comparison of the passage with the third and fourth 
verses of the eighth chapter, it seems probable, that Maher-Shalal- 
hashbaz is meant. It is true that the latter name equally with the 
former is commemorative, but they are not significant of different 
events. The same occurrence, viz. the overthrow of Syria and 
Israel, is pointed out by both. In the one, the Assyrian king is ad- 
dressed in the encouraging language ‘‘ haste to the prey; speed to 
the spoil, for the confederate kings shall not withstand thine arms,” 
In the other, Ahaz and the house of David are told to banish their 
fears, because Jehovah was their protector, and would bring de- 
struction on their enemies by means of the Assyrians. The words 
of the 16th verse, 7th chapter, are nearly allied to those of the 8th 
chapter, 4th verse. In the former, ‘ before the child shall know 
to refuse the evil and choose the good,” corresponds to ‘ before 
the child shall have knowledge to cry my father and my mother,” 
in the latter ; while the remainder of the verses, “" the land of 
whose two kings thou art afraid will be wasted,” and “ the riches 
of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria will be taken away before 
the king of Assyria,” predicts a like destruction of the king’s 
enemies. This opinion is confirmed by the words of Isaiah viii. 
18: ‘ Behold, I and the children whom the Lord hath given 
me are for signs and for wonders in Israel from the Lord of 
hosts, which dwelleth in Mount Zion.” 

But it has been objected, that the wife of the prophet is called 
iTN°2) (chap viii. 3) whereas she is here styled avy. There 
may be good reason for this. In chapter viii. 3, she is not di- 
rectly adduced as the mother of a son who was to bear a symbo- 
lical name prefigurative of the Messiah. In the present passage, 
on the contrary, she is represented as the mother of a child to be 
called Immanuel. Hence the propriety of changing the appella- 
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tion, that it may with the strictest significancy apply to the 
blessed Virgin also.” 

We might assume with Gesenius, that, the former wife of the 
prophet having died, he had betrothed another, a conjecture not 
improbable. The prophetess and the almah would then be dif- 
ferent persons. 

Another quotation usually referred to the accommodated class 
is found in Matthew xiii. 13, 14, 15, taken from Isaiah vi. 
9,10. The words are borrowed almost verbatim from the Se- 
venty,. but the Hebrew is a little different. The same cita- 
tion occurs in Acts xxviii 26, 27. In Mark and Luke, -it 
is given in part. We shall first attend to the translation of 
the words in Isaiah. ‘< And hesaid, Go, and tell this people, 
Hear ye indeed, but understand: not; and see ye indeed, but 
perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, 
and convert, and be healed.” What meaning belongs to the 
verbs in the imperative mood? To understand this, we must 
_ have recourse to the idiom of the Hebrew language, agreeably to 
which predictions are often made in the language of command. 
This peculiarity is not confined to the Hebrew, but extends to 
the Oriental languages generally. Here there is a prediction 
delivered in the form of command, according to the genius of the 
Hebrew tongue, equivalent to: ‘ ye shall surely hear, but will 
not understand ; and ye shall surely see, but will not perceive.” 
The force of the imperatives is: “ὁ consider the thing as already 
done; look upon it as fulfilled.” So in the 10th verse, ‘“‘ make 
the heart of this people fat,” &c., the meaning is, “ὁ pronounce 
their hearts such:: declare their characters to be such ;” for when 
the Orientals intend strongly to mark the character of any one, 
their expression is, that they make him such.* By the aid of 
the same principles. we can also explain many passages that have 
created difficulty to some who are ignorant of the Eastern lan- 
guages. Hence also the error of such as convert the imperatives 
into indicatives by a different pointing.t Having thus cleared 
the way for a proper consideration of the quotation before us, 
we come to notice the manner in which it is applied. 


* See Leo’s Sermons on the Study of the Holy Scriptures, ὥς. pp. 48, 49. 8vo, 
London 1830. 
+ Compare Gesenius’s Lehrgeb. 88 208, 206. 
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Some say, that as our Saviour here applied to the Jews of his 
own time, what the prophet Isaiah had alleged against his coun- 
trymen above 700 years before, it could only be by way of accom- 
modation. But the 11th verse of the 6th chapter of Isaiah leads 
to the right understanding of the passage. When the prophet 
asks, ‘ Lord, how long,” ἑ. 6. shall this judicial blindness con- 
tinue, J ehovah answers, ‘* Until the cities be wasted without in- 
habitant, and the houses without man, and the land be utterly 
desolate.” Thus it is foretold that they should remain perverse 
and obstinate till they would be totally enslaved and destroyed — 
till their city should be utterly desolate. . Hence, the Saviour 
and his apostles justly applied the words of the prophet to the 
Jewsliving in their time, because they were meant to be de- 
scriptive of their invincible obstinacy. When the Redeemer ap- 


. peared on earth, the measure of their iniquity was not filled up ; 


the time embraced by the prophecy was not completed; they 
were as strongly prejudiced against his doctrines as they had 
been formerly opposed to the messages of the Lord delivered by 
his prophets. ‘Thus the passage yields a clear, consistent sense, 
without the hypothesis of an accommodation. 

Another quotation which the Jews consider a perversion of 
the original passage, and which is explained by many Chris- 
tians on the principle of accommodation, is found in the Gospel 
by Matthew viii. 17, taken from Isaiah liii. 4. It is also cited 
in 1 Peter ii. 24. It is not denied that Peter, in referring 
the words to the sufferings of Christ as expiatory of sin, under- 
stood them according to the design of the prophet; but some 
have not hesitated to affirm, that the evangelist attaches to 
them a meaning quite different from that of Isaiah. The ori- 
ginal passage is expressed in general terms— he hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows, and is applied by the two in- 
spired writers in two ways, thus shewing its twofold reference. 
When Christ made an atonement for sin, the prediction was 
verified, but not exhausted. But when, in addition to his 
making an expiation, he cast out spirits and healed the sick, 
we conclude that these are all the ideas included in the words. 
Our sins ought not to be viewed apart from their consequences. 
When our blessed Lord took away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self, he at the same time took away its consequences. Bodily 
disease is the effect of sin. In removing the cause, the effect 
is also taken away. It is true that believers are still subject to 
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disease in this life — bodily infirmities surround them here ; but, in 
the world to come, every malady will be wholly unknown. In 
the days of his incarnation, he cured many diseases as a speci- 
men and earnest of their future and entire abolishment, that, in 
doing good to the souls, it might be seen, he profited the bodies 
of men. The influence of his expiatory work is felt in the whole 
man. It could hardly be otherwise, considering the mysterious 
union of soul and body. When, therefore, Isaiah was prompted 
to speak of the Saviour, and to announce the general proposition, 
‘‘ he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows ;” he gave 
utterance to terms of pregnant import bearing one sense, but 
capable of a double reference, such as is made by Peter and 
Matthew. The close connexion between sin and bodily disease, 
rendered it impossible to take away the one without the other. 

The solution is thus natural and easy. The quotation made 
by Matthew, with its introductory formula, seems clearly to 
prove, that he considered the original prophecy as applicable to 
the diseases of men. Here, as in other cases, the New Testament 
illustrates the Old, explaining what might otherwise have escaped 
observation. | 

We shall next alludé to Matthew xiii. 34, 35, quoted from 
Psalm Ixxviii. 2. ‘* All these things spake Jesus unto the mul- 
titude in parables; and without a parable spake he not unto 
them: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the pro-. 
phet, saying, I will open my mouth in parables ; I will utter 
things which have been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world.” The prophet here referred to is probably Asaph. In 
order to understand the passage, it is necessary to remember, that 
the prophets under the Old Testament were types of Christ. 
The prophet Asaph speaking in similitudes was a type of Christ, 
who, in the days of his flesh, employed the parabolic mode of in- 
struction. ‘The words as they stand in the Old Testament pri- 
marily and directly refer to Asaph ; but the seer in uttering them 
symbolised the Messiah, who spoke in parables to the Jewish 
people. Thus, what was spoken by the prophet was fulfilled in 
the history of our Saviour. 

Acts i. 20: * For it is written in the book of Psalms, Let his 
habitation be desolate, and let no man dwell therein: and his 
bishoprick let another take.” This is taken from Psalm lxix. 25. 
The quotation has occasioned some difficulty to interpreters, and 
is supposed to present a clear instance of accommodation. So — 
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Sykes: ““ Notwithstanding the introduction made by Peter in 
this discourse, yet he seems to mean no more than the resem- 
blance of things, or an accommodation of the Psalmist’s words 
to the occasion; and not that the Spirit actually had Judas in 
his view.”* It is plain to any one who reads the Psalm with 
impartiality, that 10 alludes to the treatment which David re- 
ceived from his enemies. But it should not be referred wholly 
and exclusively to the Psalmist, because various parts of it are 
applied to Christ in the New Testament. So verses 9, 21, and 
following. This is a presumption in favour of assigning the pre- 
sent verse to the Messiah. But the difficulty is, that several 
persons are spoken of by the Psalmist ; whereas the same words 
are applied to Judas Iscariot alone, in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Let it be considered, that David and his enemies were symboli- 
cal of the Messiah and his enemies. In the spirit of prophecy 
the Psalmist was enabled to predict the downfal of his persecutors, 
In so doing he predicted at the same time the destruction of those 
who opposed and persecuted the Messiah. The psalm describes 
directly and explicitly the treatment which David received from 
his enemies. But as he was a typical person, the same language 
which, in the spirit of prophecy, he applied to his persecutors, had 
a higher reference to the life and death of Christ. His enemies, 
being the enemies of the theocracy, were the enemies of God him- 
self, and symbolised the Redeemer’s foes. The full meaning of the 
psalm was not manifested until the new dispensation was found- 
ed by its great Head. Then the prophecy was fulfilled. The 
circumstance that several are mentioned in the Old Testament, 
and that Judas alone is specified in the New, can create no dif- 
ficulty, when we recollect, that he is singled out as the chief of 
the traitors. He was the guide of them that took Jesus, and in 
connexion with the rest of the Jews, he is selected as the person 
in whom the prophecy was remarkably fulfilled. But the same 
fate befel those who acted along with him in his nefarious design. 
Had Judas been characterised as the only traitor, there would 
have been real perplexity in the passage; but as he was the chief, 
we see nothing unnatural in speaking of him alone, especially as 
the object of Peter was to describe his conduct. 

Another quotation commonly assigned to the same class is in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, ii. 6, 7, 8: ““ But one in a certain 
place testified, saying, What is man that thou art mindful of him? 

* Page 271. 
38 
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or the son of man that thou visitest him? Thou madest him a 
little lower than the angels ; thou crownedst him with glory and 
honour, and didst set him over the works of thy hands; thou 
hast put all things in subjection under his feet.” This is bor- 
rowed from Psalm viii. 4, 5,6. It has been asked, how the 
passage in the psalm can refer to Christ in particular as the 
apostle Paul interprets it, when the Psalmist speaks of man in 
general? With what propriety does the inspired writer apply to 
the Redeemer language descriptive of mankind? Some answer 
by accommodation ; but this is not satisfactory, because the apos- 
tle has introduced the citation into a train of argument by way of 
proof. Macknight thinks that the psalm refers wholly to the 
Messiah — an untenable opinion, because the Psalmist is then 
represented to exclaim with admiration, what is the Messiah that 
thou art mindful of him? Others again take the psalm to de- 
scribe human nature in the first instance, and the Messiah indi- 
rectly. Yet the one is not symbolical of the other, and there- 
fore this solution cannot be allowed. The words of David apply 
to the human nature of the Messiah and his people viewed in 
connection. His people are said to be members of his body, of 
his flesh, and of his bones. The union is close, mysterious, and 
inseparable. Hence there is a reference to redeemed humanity 
in association with the Messiah — or the Messiah at the head of 
redeemed humanity. The humanity of Messiah joined to re- 
deemed humanity is a glorious representation of the dignity be- 
longing to man.* 

Thus might we take up singly all the passages which are quoted 
in proof of a doctrine, or completion of a prophecy, and said to 
be accommodations. All such have a double allusion. From the 
associated nature of the events or circumstances to which they 
refer, they must of necessity be so constructed. 

Citations from the Old Testament in the New may be referred 
to the following classes : — 

I. Citations of primary prophecies, in which the things pre- 
dicted are said to be literally accomplished. These have but one, 
exclusive reference to the gospel age. 

II. Citations of passages descriptive of symbolical persons or 
events. 

” “ All typical references of this kind are taken in their full significance only when 


the Old Testament saints, as well as those of the New, are considered as members of 
onc and the same mystical Christ who is described in history.” Tholuck. 
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III. Quotations made in order to establish a doctrinal position 
or argument, by the authority of the Old Testament. 

IV. Citations made for the purpose of illustrating, beautify- 
ing, or adorning a discourse. 

V. Those in which the New Testament writers have referred 
to the Old without formally quoting it. 


I. Citations in which the things predicted are said to be literally 
accomplished. 

These are called direct prophecies, because they relate to 
Christ and his gospel only. ‘They have one plain obvious mean- 
ing which cannot be mistaken by the intelligent reader. They 
afford an irrefragable argument for the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion. Thus the 110th Psalm is a prophecy of Christ and of 
him alone. It is explained of him in Heb. i. 13 and x. 13, and 
therefore belongs with propriety to this class. In the same light 
we regard the second Psalm, which contains an illustrious pro- 
phecy of the Messiah’s kingdom. To affirm that its primary or 
literal application belongs to David, and its secondary or spi- 
ritual to the Messiah, is not founded on a careful examination of 
the oracle itself. That it belongs to the Saviour is proved by 
Acts iv. 25, 26; where, after citing the first two verses, the 
apostles expounded them.* 

Of the same nature is Matthew iv. 15, 16 from Isaiah ix. 1, 2. 
‘The land of Zabulon and the land of Nepthalim, by the way 
of the sea beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles. ‘The people 
which sat in darkness saw great light; and to them which sat in 
the region and shadow of death light is sprung up.” The ori- 
ginal passage should be rendered thus: * As in the former time 
[Jehovah] brought into contempt the land of Zebulon and the 
land of Naphtali, so shall he afterwards honour the tract about 
the sea, the district beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles.” 
The evangelist merely gives the substance of the first verse and 
the second slightly varied. The lands of Naphtali and of Zebu- 
lon were debased and brought into contempt when they were 
ravaged by the Assyrians, and their inhabitants carried into cap- 
tivity under Tiglath-Pileser, as recorded in 2 Kings xv. 29; 1 
Chron. v. 26. The same district was blessed with the light of 
the gospel and the Saviour’s presence, which shed upon it an un- 
earthly glory. 

* We cannot ἀστὸς with Bleek, who understands these two Psalms typically. Com- 


pare Tholuck on the Use of the Old Tistamant in the New (Bib. Cab. xzxix.) pp. 
189-192. 
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II. Quotations of passages symbolically or typically descriptive. 

Many prophecies are of this nature. They refer to two per- 
sons or events connected as type and antitype, symbol and thing 
symbolised. But all prophecies are not typical, and belong not 
therefore to this head. On the other hand there are passages not 
prophetic which fall under the present class. These record things 
done in ancient times, while they also represent circumstances in 
the history of our Lord and the propagation of his gospel. ‘Thus 
under the law, a lamb was offered up as an atonement for trans- 
gression. The lamb under the law was a type of Christ. Hence 
it is said in John xix. 36: ‘ For these things were done that the 
Scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be broken.” 
This is cited from Exodus xii. 46: ‘* Neither shall ye break a 
bone thereof.” David also says, Psalm xxxiv. 19, 20: ‘ Many 
are the afflictions of the righteous [one]: but the Lord deliver- 
eth him out of them all. He keepeth all his bones: not one of 
them is broken.” The fud/ meaning was exhibited in the antitype. 

Another example belonging to this class is John xv. 25, cited 
from Psalm xxxv. 19: ‘ But this cometh to pass that the word 
might be fulfilled that is written in their law, They hated me 
without a cause.” These words were uttered by David, who, 
in his official capacity, was a type of Christ. The New Testa- 
ment warrants us to regard them not only as applicable to him- 
self, but to the spiritual David his greater son. 

Under this head Matthew ii. 15 and ii. 17,18, which have been 
already considered, should be classed.* 

III. Passages cited for the purpose of proving a doctrine or 
establishing a position by the authority of the Jewish Scriptures. 

Examples of this are abundant, such as Heb. iv. 7, &c. taken 
from Psalm.xcv. 7. In order to prove that the rest of God is of 
a spiritual and not merely an earthly nature, the writer of the 
epistle adduces the Lord as saying by David, long after unbe- 
lievers in the wilderness had been threatened with exclusion from 
the promised land: ‘ to-day if ye will hear his voice harden not 
your hearts.” By this means he establishes the fact, that the 
rest was spiritual. 


* See Tholuck’s valuable remarks on typical prophecies in his Dissertation on the 
Use of the Old Testament in the New, translated in the Biblical Cabinet, vol. xxxix. ; 
Sack’s Apologetik ; but especially Beck’s admirable treatise, Bemerkung δεν Mes- 
sianische Weissagung, &c. “On the Messianic Prophecies, and the Spiritual Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture,” in the Tibingen Zeitschrift for 1831; and the Appendix to an 
Essay on the 9th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans entitled, Versuch einer pneu- 
matisch -hermeneutischen Entwickelung des 9 Kapitels im Br. an die Romer, 1833. 
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IV. Citations made for the sake of felicitously illustrating or 
embellishing a discourse.* These might be called accommoda- 
tions, had not the term been abused by unwarrantable applica- 
tions. So Romans x. 6-8 from Deuteron. xxx. 12-14: “« But the 
righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wise, Say not in 
thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ 
down from above :) Or, who shall descend into the deep? (that 
is, to bring up Christ from the dead.) But what saith it? The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart.” Here 
the apostle adapts to his purpose the language of Moses in the 
book of Deuteronomy. Moses employs certain phrases in order 
to describe the plain and accessible nature of the commandments 
which God enjoined upon the Israelites. These are repeated in 
the epistle to the Romans to shew the nature of the righteousness 
which is by faith. Justification by faith is an intelligible doctrine 
and easy of access.f See also Romans viii. 36 from Psalm xliii. 22 
Septuagint, where the apostle applies to suffering Christians in 
his times what the Psalmist said of others long before. In 1 ‘Tim. 
v. 18 the apostle, says Tholuck, ‘‘ quotes the Old Testament 
precept merely as an instructive parallel, and leaves it to the rea- 
der by an inference a majori ad majus to deduce the lesson that 
the human labourer is still more worthy of his reward.” 

V. Passages in which the New Testament writers have re- 
ferred to the Old Testament without formally quoting it. The 
following is a list of such places :—} 


* “The difference,” says Tholuck, in the very able Appendix to his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ between this class and that of typical prophecy, 
consists in this, that in accommodating the passages of Scripture, the notion of a 
ὑπόνοια intended by God is altogether abandoned, and the parallel is rather taken by 
the author than given by God.” 

+ Calvin, who was possessed of singular acuteness and fine exegetical talent, took 
the right view of this quotation: Moses coelum et mare nominat tanquam loca remo- 
tiora, et homini aditu difficilia. Paulus autem perinde ac si aliquid spiritualis mysterii 
lateret sub his vocibus, ad mortem et resurrectionem trahit. Siquis istam interpreta- 
tionem nimis coactam et argutam esse censetur, intelligat non fuisse Apostolo propo- 
situm, Mosis locum anxie tractare: sed ad preesentis cause tractationem duntaxat ap- 
plicare. Non ergo syllabatim recenset, quid sit apud Mosem : sed expolitione utitur, 
qua instituto suo testimonium Mosis propius accommodat. [Ile de locis inaccessis lo- 
quutus erat: Paulus ea loca expressit, qu et ab aspectu nostro maxime omnium sunt 
abscondita, et fidei tamen nostre respicienda sunt. Quare si per amplificationem vel 
expolitionem hee dicta accipias, non poteris dicere quod Paulus violenter aut impor- 
tune detorserit Mosis verba : sed potius fateberis citra ullam sensus jacturam eloganter 
ad vocabula Celi et Maris allusisse. 

t The large Roman numerals refer to chapters in the books of the New Testament 
only, The figures before which vs is placed, denote verses of the chapter in the 
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Matt. V. δ; Ps. xxxvii. 1]. vs. 21; Ex. xx. 13. ws. 27; Ex. xx. 
14. vs. 31; Deut. xxiv.1. vs.33; Ex. xx. 7. vs. 38; Ex. xxi. 24. 
Lev. xxiv. 20. vs. 43; Lev. xix. 18. VIII. 4; Lev. xiv. 2. X. 35, 
36; Mic. vii. 6. XI.5; Is. xxxv. 5. xxix. 18. va. 14; Mal. iv. 5. 
XII. 3; 1 Sam. xxi. 6. vs. 5; Num. xxviii. 9, 10. vs. 40; Jon. u. 1. 
vs. 42; 1 Kings χ 1. XVIII. 15; Lev. xix. 17. XXI. 44; Is. viii. 
14. Zech. xii. 3. Dan. ii. 34, 35,44. XXIII. 35 ; Gen. iv. 8. 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 21, 22. vs. 38; Ps. Ixix. 26. Jer. xii. 7. xxii. 5. vs. 39; Ps. 
exvill. 26. XXIV. 15; Dan. ix. 27. vs. 29; Is. xiii. 9,10. Joel ii. 15. 
vs. 373; Gen. vii. 4. XXVII. 43; Ps. xxii. 7, 8, 9. 

Mark I. 44; Lev. xiv. 2. II. 25, 26; 1 Sam. xxi. 6. IX. 44; 
Is. Ixvi. 24. X. 4: Deut. xxiv. 1. XIII. 14; Dan. ix. 27. vs. 24; 
Is. xii. 9, 10. Joel iii. 15. 

Luxe I. 10; Lev. xvi. 17. vs. 33; Mic. iv. 7. va. 55; Gen. xxii. 
16. vs. 73; Gen. xxii. 16. II. 21, 22; Lev. xii. 3, 4. va. 34; Is. 
viii. 14, 15. IV. 25, 26; 1 Kings xvii. 1, 9. xviii. 44. ws. 27; 
2 Kings v. 14. V. 14; Lev. xiv. 2. VI. 3, 4; 1 Sam. xxi. 6. X.4; 
2 Kings iv. 29. vs. 28; Lev. xviii. 5. XI. 31; 1 Kings x. 1. vs. 
51; Gen. iv. 8. 2 Chron. xxiv. 21, 22. XIII. 35; Ps. lxix. 26. Jer. 
xii. 7. xxii. 5. XIV. 8; Prov. xxv. 6. XVII. 3; Lev. xix. 17. vs. 
27; Gen. vii. 7. vs. 29; Gen. xix. 15. vs. 32; Gen. xix. 26. XX. 
18; Is. viii. 14. Zech. xii. 3. Dan. ii. 44. ws. 37; Exod. iii. 6. XXIII. 
29; Is. liv.1. vs. 30; Hos. x. 8. 

Joun I. 52; Gen. xxviii. 12. III. 14; Num. xxi. 8,9. VI. 49; 
Ex. xvi. 15. WII. 22; Lev. xii. 8. vs. 38; Is. lv. 1. lviii. 11. xliv. 3. 
Zech, xiii. 1. xiv. 8. vs. 42; Ps. Ixxxix. 4. cxxxii. 1]. Mic. v. 1. 
VIIL. 5; Lev. xx. 10. Deut. xxii. 21. IX.31; Prov. xxviii. 9. XII. 
13; Ps. cxviii. 26. vs. 34; 2 Sam. vii. 13; Ps. lxxxix. 30, 37. cx. 
4. XVII. 12; Ps. xli. 10. cix. 8,17. XIX. 28; (Ps. Ixix.22.] _ 

Acts II. 30; 2 Sam. vii. 12. Ps. lxxxix. 4. VII. 8; Gen. xvii. 10. 
vs. 9; Gen. xxxvii. 28. xxxix. 1, va. 17; Ex. i. 7. vs. 20; Ex. ii. 2. 
vs. 24; Ex. ii. 1]. vs. 30; Ex. iii. 2. vs. 38; Ex. xix. 3. vs. 45; 
Josh. 111. 14. vs. 46; 2 Sam. vii. 2. Ps. cxxxii. 5. X. 34; Deut. x. 17. 
Job xxxiv. 19. XIII. 17; Is. i. 2. Ex. xii. 37. vs. 18; Deut. i. 31. 
vs. 36; 1 Kings ii. 10. XVII. 31; Ps. ix. 9. xevi. 13. xcviii. 9. 

Rom. I. 22; Jer.x. 14. II. 6; Prov. xxiv. 12. vs. 1]; Deut. x. 
17. Job xxxiv. 19. III. 8; Jer. xvii. 6. IV. 11; Gen. xvii. 10. ΙΧ. 
20; Is. xlv. 9. Jer. xviii. 6. XI. 1; Ps. xciv. 14. vs. 353; Job. xli. 11. 
XII. 9; Amos νυ. 15. vs. 16; Is. v. 21. 

1 Cor. I. 20; Is. xliv. 25. V.13; Deut. xvii. 7. xix. 19. xxiv. 7. 
IX. 13; Deut. xvii. 1. X.1; Ex. xiii. 21. xiv. 22. Num. ix. 18. 
vs. 3-6; Ex. xvi. 15. xvii. 6. Num. xi. 4, xx. 11. xxvi. 64, 65. vs. 8, 


New Testament designated by the large Roman numerals immediately preceding. In 
cases where several successive verses are referred to, the first only is named. 
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9, 10; Num. xxv. 1, 9. xxi. 4. xiv. 2, 36. Ps. evi. 14,19. XIV. 34; 
Gen. ii. 16. XV. 3; Is. lili. 8, 9. Ps. xxii. Ps. xl. vse. 4; Ps. xvi. 10. 

2 Cor. V. 17; Is. xliii. 18, 19. 

Gat. IT. 16; Ps. cxliii. 2. III.6; Gen. xv. 6. vs. 17; Ex. xii. 
40. IV. xxii.; Gen. xxi. 2, 9. xvi. 15. 

Epu. 11. 17; [Is. lvii. 19.] VI. 9; Deut. x. 17. Job xxxiv. 19. 

. Par. II. 10; Is. xlv. 23. IV. 5; Ps. cxix. cli. cxlv. 18. 

Cot. II. 11; Deut. x. 16. III. 25; Deut. x. 17. Job. xxxiv. 19. 

2 Tuess. II. 4; Dan. xi. 36. vs. 8; Is. xi. 4. 

1 Tim. 11. 13; Gen. i. 17. vs. 14; Gen. iii. 6. VI. 7; Job. i. 21. 
Eccl. v. 14. Ps. xlix. 18. 

2 Tm. III. 8; Ex. vii. 11, 22. 

Hes. IIJ. 2; Num. xii. 7. vs.17; Num. xiv. 35, 36. V. 4; 
1 Chron. xxiii. 13. VII. 1; Gen. xiv. 18. IX. 2; Ex. xxv. xxvi. 36. 
xl. 3. ve. 13; Lev. xvi. 14. vs. 14; Num. xiv. 36. X. 12, 13; Ps. 
cx. 1. vs. 27; Is. xiv. 1. vs. 28; Deut. xvii. 6. XI. 3; Gen.i. 1. 
vs. 4; Gen. iv. 4; vs.5; Gen. v. 24. vs. 7; Gen. vi. 8, 14. vs. 8; 
Gen. xii. 1, 4. vs. 133; Gen. xlvii. 9. Ps. xxxix. 13. vs. 14; Hos, 
xiv. 2, vs. 17; Gen. xxii. 1. vs. 18; Gen. xxi. 12. vs. 20; Gen. 
xxvii. 28. va. 22; Gen. 1]. 24. ve. 23; Ex. ii. 2. va. 28; Ex. xii. 
11, 18. vs. 29; Ex. xiv. 22. vs. 30; Josh. vi. 20. vs. 31; Josh. ii. 
1. vi. 17, 23. vs. 32; Jud. vi. 4, 15, 11. 1 Sam. vii. 2 Sam. 1}. vs. 
33; 2 Sam. viii. Jud. xiv. Dan. vi. vs. 34 ; Dan. iii. vse. 35; 2 Kings 
iv. 20. 2 Mace. vi. and vii. XII.9; Num xxvii. 16. vs. 12, 13; Is. 
xxxv. 3. Prov. iv. 26. vs. 15; Deut. xxix. 18. vs. 16; Gen. xxv. 31, 
vs. 18; Ex. xix. 16. vs. 29; Deut. iv. 24. XIII. 11; Lev. iv. 12, 
21. xvi. 27. Num. xix. 3. vs. 143 Mic. ii. 10. 

James I. 19; Prov. xvii. 27. II. 1; Lev. xix. 15. Prov. xxiv. 23. 
vs. 21; Gen. xxii. 9. vs. 25 ; Josh. ii. 1. vi. 17, 23. V.3; Prov. xvi. 27. 
vs. 11; Job i. 21, 22. xlii. 1-17. vs. 17, 18; 1 Kings xvii. 1. xviii. 41. 

1 Perer II. 3; Ps. xxxiv. 9. vs. 4; Ps. cxviii. 22. vs. 10; Hos. 
ii, 23. vs. 17; Prov. xxiv. 21. III. 6; Gen. xviii. 12. vs. 20; Gen. 
vi. 3,12. I[V.18; Prov. xi. 31. V.53 Prov. iii. 34. vs.7; Ps. lv. 23. 

2 Per. II. 5; Gen. vii. 23. viii. vs. 6; Gen. xix. vs. 15,16; Num. 
xxii. III. 4; Ez. xii. 21. vs. 5,6; Gen. i. 1, 2, 6. vii. 21. vs. 8; 
Ps. xc. 4. vs.10; Ps. cii. 26, 27. vs.13; Is. lxv. 17. lxvi. 22. 

1 Joan I. 8; Prov. xx. 9. III. 5; Is. liii. 4. vs. 12; Gen. iv. 8. 

JupE, vs. 5; Num. xiv. 35. vs. 7; Gen. xix. vs. 11; Gen. iv. 8. 
Num. xxi., and xvi. 1, 31. 

Rev. I. 6; Ex. xix. 6. vs.7; Zech. xii. 10-24. vs. 14,15; Dan. 
x. 5,6. vii. 9. Ez. i. 27. viii. 2. II. 14; Num. xxv. 2. xxxi.16. vs. 
20; 1 Kings xvi. 31. xxxi. 23. 2 Kings ix. 33. III. 7; Is. xxii. 22. 
Job xii. 14. vs.9; Is. xlv. 14. vs. 19; Prov. 1). 11, 12. IV. 53 
Ez. i. and ii. Is.vi. IV. 6; ΕΖ. 1. and x. V.11; Dan. vii.10. VI. 8; 
Ez. xiv. 21. vs. 12; Is. xxiv. 18-23. xxxiv. 4. vs. 14; Ps. cii. 27. 
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Is. xxxiv. 4. vs. 15, 16; Hos. x. 8. Is. ii. 10, 19-21. VII. 3; Ez. 
ix. 4. VIII.3; Lev. x. 1. xvi. 12. IX. 3; Joel i. 6. 1.4. ve. 14; 
Dan. x. 13, 20. va. 20; Ps. cxv. 4. cxxxv. 15. X.2; Ez. ii 9, 10. 
vs. 3; Jer. xxv. 30. vs. 4; Dan. viii. 26. xii. 4, 7, 9. vs. 9-11; 
Ez. ii. 8—iii. 4. XI. 4; Zech. iv. 2, 3, 11,14. vs. 5; 2 Kings i. 9-12. 
vs. 6; 1 Kings xvii. 1. Ex. xvii. 19,20. vs.7; Dan. vii. 7, 8. vs. 10; 
Est. ix. 22. vs.15; Dan. ii. 44. vii. 27. Ps. ii. 2. XII. 1; Mic. iw 
9, 10. v. 2. Gen. xxxvii. 9,10. vs. 6; Ps. it. 9. vs.7; Dan. x. 13, 
21. xi. 1]. xii. 1. ve. 14; Dan. vii. 25. xii. 7. XIII. 1; Dan. vii. 3. 
vs. 10; Gen. ix. 6. vs. 14; Dan. iti. XIV. 8; Is. xxi. 9. Jer. li. 8. 
Dan. iv. 27. vs. 10; Ps. lxxv. 9. Is. li. 22. Jer. xxv. 15. vs. 14; Dan. 
vii. 13; Is. xix. 1. vws.15; Joel iii. 18. vs. 19, 20; Is. Ixii. Lam. 1. 
15. XV.3; Ex. xv. 1. vs. 4; Jer. x.7. vse. 8; Ex. xl. 35. 1 Kings 
viii. 11]. Is. vi. 4. XVI. 2; Ex. ix. 8-12. ο. 7-10. ve. 12; Is. xi. 15, 
16. XVII 1; Jer. li. 13. vs. 3; Is. xxi. 1. vs. 4; Jer. li. 7. ve. 12; 
Dan. vii. 20, 24. vs. 16; Is. viii. 7. Jer. xlvii. 2. XVIII. 2; Is. xxi. 
1-10. Jer. li. Is. xiii. and xiv. xxiv. 11, 13. Jer. l. 3, 39, 40. να. 3; 
Jer. li. 7. Nah. iii. 4. vs. 4; Is. xlviii. 20. lit. 11. Jer. 1. 8. li. 6, 45. 
vs. 6; Jer. 1. 15, 29. Ps. cxxxvii. 8. vs. 7,8; Is. xlvii. 7-9. Jer. 1. 31. 
vs. 11; Ez. xxvii. Is. xxiii. ver. 18; Is. xxxiv. 10. vs. 20; Is. xliv. 
23. xlix. 13. Jer. li. 48. Dan. iv.14. vs. 21; Jer. li. 63, 64. vs. 22; 
Is. xxiv. 8. Jer. vii. 34. xxv. 10. vs. 23; Is. xxiii. 8. XIX. 2; Deut. 
xxxii. 43. vs. 3; Is. xxxiv. 10. vs. 4; Ps. cvi. 48. vs. 6; Ps. ii. 2. 
Dan. ii. 44. vii. 27. vs. 133 Is. Ixii. 1. vs.15; Ps. ii. 9. Is. Ixiii. 3. - 
Lam.i. 15. vs. 17,18; Is. xxxiv. 6. Ez. xxxix. 17-20. vs. 20; Is. 
xxx. 33. Dan. vii. 11, 26. XX. 4; Dan. vii. 9, 22, 27. vse. 7; Ez. 
xxxix. 2. vs. 8,9; Ez. xxxvili. and xxxix. vs. 11, 12; Dan. vii. 9, 
10. Dan. xii. 1, 2. Ez. xxxvii. Is. xxvi. 19, 20. XXI. 13; Is. Ixv. 17. 
Ixvi. 22. vs. 2; Ez. xl. and xlviil. vs. iti; Ez. xxxvii. 27. vs. 4; Is. 
χχχυ. 10. ws. 53 Is. xl. 19. vs. 10; Ez. xl. 2. vs. 1]; Ez. xlviii. 
31. va.153; Ez. xl. 3. vs. 19; Is. liv. 11, 12. Ex. xxviii. 17. vs. 23; 
Is. Ix. 19. Ez. xlviii. 35. vs. 24, 25; Is. lx. 3,11, 20. XXII. 1; Ez. 
xvii. 1, 12. Zech. xiv. 8. vs. 3; Zech. xiv. 11. vs. 5; Is. lx. 19. Ez. 
xlviii. 35. vs. 10; Dan. viii. 26. xii. 4. vs. 16; Is. xi1,10. vs.17; 
Is. lv. 1. vs.193; Deut. iv. 2; xii. 32." 


* This enumeration has been taken from Knapp'’s “ Recensus locorum Veteris Tes- 
tamenti in Novo,” appended to the 2d vol. of his edition of the Greek Testament, in 
conjunction with the concluding part of a beautifully printed pamphlet, entitled, 
‘“ Passages cited from the Old Testament by the writers of the New Testament, 
compared with the original Hebrew and the Septuagint version. Arranged by the 
Junior Class in the Theological Seminary, Andover, and published at their request, 
under the superintendence of M. Stuart, Assoc. Prof. of Sac. Literature.” Andover, 
1827, 4to. We have been materially aided by the fine arrangement of the quotations 
exhibited in this treatise, and have generally followed its copious list, oxcept in a few 


instances, where we trust that some improvement has been effected. It rests upon 
Knapp. 
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Having finished our observations on the citations of the New 
Testament, it remains to consider their bearing on the question 
of inspiration. It is well known, that some have attempted to 
uphold the ancient doctrine of verbal inspiration, meaning by 
such a phrase the emanation of the very words, as well as. the 
subject-matter, from the Holy Spirit. Our present object is not 
to examine the entire question, but merely to notice the con- 
nexion between the theory of verbal inspiration and the quota- 
tions made by the New Testament writers. The circumstance 
that the latter cite the Septuagint translation much more frequently 
than the Old Testament original itself, is a presumption against 
the theory. We are to remember, that the Septuagint is by no 
means one of the best versions; that it is remarkable neither for 
literality nor accuracy. If the ipsissima verba had been con- 
sidered of so great importance as their direct emission from the 
Spirit would imply, we should have expected in the New Testa- 
ment Scripture all avoidance of such a version, and an undeviating 
adherence to the original words. This, however, has not been 
done. Besides, in looking attentively at those quotations which 
have been taken from the Hebrew text rather than the Greek ver- 
sion, they are found to vary from their originals. There is an agree- 
ment in sense, but not in words. Nay, it is frequently difficult 
to harmonise them in respect to meaning. The terms and phrases 
of the Old Testament, if literally inspired, were the best that 
could have been adopted. Why then did not the writers of the 
New Testament give as nearly as possible these best terms and 
phrases. They should have adhered to the tpsissima verba of 
the Holy Spirit (seeing they were the best), as closely as the 
genius of the Hebrew and Greek languages allowed. But in- 
stead of this, they have widely departed from them. The very 
ideas exhibited in the New Testament do not present an exact 
resemblance to those in the Old, much less do the words them- 
selves. To this it has been replied, that two phrases or two modes 
of expression may both be the dest in separate places, for diffe- 
rent purposes. Although, therefore, the original words of the 
Old Testament were the best in the circumstances in which they 
were employed, they might not have been the best in other and 
different circumstances. And if they themselves might not have 
been the best in various localities, it follows that their exact co- 
pies might not have been the best also. Thus a pa from 
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the precise words of the Old Testament in the New is justified 
by the advocates of this narrow hypothesis. 

The nature of the case puts it beyond all controversy, that 
the very same terms could not have been employed in both cases, 
because the languages are different. Hence we are obliged to 
restrict ourselves to the point, whether a rigid adherence to the 
Hebrew terms, as far as the Greek would admit, was the very 
best mode of conveying their meaning, and consequently the one 
most likely to be adopted by the sacred writers. We are inclined 
to think, that such an exact imitation would have been exhibited, 
had the words of the Old Testament been inspired. They were 
the best that could have been used in every case, and the nearer 
a quotation of them comes to the original, the better suited would 
they have been to all purposes. If the sense was always one and 
_the same, we do not see how the words expressing it, when lite- 
rally inspired, could have varied more than the differing idioms 
of the two languages imperatively demanded. But if the same 
words were designed to convey several senses at the same time, 
as some incorrectly maintain, there is in that case a presumption 
in favour of very different words being employed in the New Tes- 
tament. The sense of Scripture being always one—the meaning 
‘being unalterable, we cannot think of the Spirit suggesting to 
the writers the use of single terms bearing little similarity to 
the original Hebrew, without attributing to Him a measure of 
inconsistency. We make him vary from himself, in order to at- 
tain an object, which, for ought we can see, would be equally, 
if not better accomplished, by closely copying the best words 
presented in the Old Testament. If it be asserted, that a strict 
adherence to the Hebrew words was not best for the purpose of 
instructing the persons to whom the New Testament was ad- 
dressed, the fact is admitted: but we maintain that it sufficiently 
refutes the sentiment that the original passages were inspired 
even to the very words, because, on such a supposition, the Holy 
Spirit would not have so far deviated from himself. The fact of 
the authors using such latitude as merely to convey the general 
sense of cited passages, is surely against the notion of an uni- 
form suggestion of the Old Testament phrases to the minds of 
the Jewish writers. The argument which alleges, that the same 
words may not be the best in two separate places, and that there- 
fore a cited passage may vary considerably in expression from the 
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original, seems to take for granted what ought to be proved. It 
is not sufficient merely ¢o affirm, that the New Testament words, 
though differing from the Old, are inspired, and therefore the 
best in the circumstances, while the originals whence they are 
taken are also inspired, and consequently the best in the circum- 
stances in which they were written. We admit, that two pas- 
_ Sages varying from one another in expression while agreeing in 
sense, may be the best for diverse purposes; but still it remains 
to be shewn, that the circumstance of their being the very best 
in both cases, proves them to have been directly imparted to the 
respective writers by the Holy Spirit. It will ever remain in- 
explicable by the supporters of verbal inspiration, that the words 
of the Septuagint became literally inspired as soon as they were 
taken from that version and transferred to the New Testament 
pages. The authors must have been deprived of self-conscious- 
ness, if in every instance they needed to be prompted to the use 
of the Greek version in citing from the Jewish scriptures. If 
they be robbed of that knowledge and discernment of the an- 
cient canonical books implied in the various circumstances of their ἡ" 
lives, they are degraded to automata acted upon by the Spirit in 
some such way as a musical instrument is touched by the hand © 
of the performer. But we cannot deprive them of free-will, or 
the use of their reasoning powers, for the sake of a hypothesis. 
This were to purchase it at too dear a price. Whatever previous 
knowledge they possessed was employed by them as writers, and 
exerted its influence on their compositions. And had the very 
words of the Old Testament been in all cases inspired, we should 
have always expected literal quotation. No paraphrasing or 
looseness in citing should then have been-seen. The sacred 
writers would have been penetrated with too much reverence for 
the tpsissima verba to have forsaken them frequently. To aver 
that the same general meaning may be conveyed in two different 
modes of diction, each of them the very best in its own place, 
and thence to infer the inspiration of these respective costumes 
in the minutest parts and particles, is unnecessary, gratuitous, 
and illogical. 
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CHAPTER XIll 


ALLEGED CONTRADICTIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Tuts subject demands attention, not only on account of the dif- 
ficulty it presents to the Biblical inquirer, but its important 
bearings on the character of Revelation in general. It has ever 
been a primary topic with the infidel, who endeavours by its aid 
to shake the whole system of revealed truth. To the plain and 
serious Christian it has occasioned distressing perplexity. If it 
be true that the Bible comes from God, and that he merely em- 
ployed the writers in promulgating his will to man, it must be 
admitted, that the divine production cannot but be consistent 
with itself. If we believe in the perfect omniscience of Jehovah, 
it is not possible that he should prompt one writer to put forth a 
statement contrary to that of some other writer whom he had 
equally commissioned to communicate his purposes to men. All 
the ideas which we can rationally entertain of the Almighty ruler 
of Heaven and earth, forbid us to ascribe to Him imperfection 
of knowledge, or change of will. To suppose him subject to 
mutation is averse to the unbiassed decision of the judgment, 
and to every feeling of the heart. Increase of knowledge cannot 
be predicated of Jehovah. He who could call a world into ex- 
istence by the word of his mouth, and beautify it with the richest 
costume, unquestionably knows the beginning from the end. He 
must be possessed of all wisdom. To conceive of him in any 
other character, is to undetfy him, by denying those glorious 
perfections which man can so imperfectly scan. The feeble light 
which mortals enjoy, is indeed sufficient to point the mental eye 
to the throne of Him who is invisible ; but it is wholly unable to 
pierce that vail of glory which encircles the pavilion of his pre- 
sence. The theist must admit that God is consistent with him- 
self. 

When, therefore, we come to consider a written communica- 
tion of his will, we expect perfect uniformity to prevail through- 
out all its parts. Human compositions bear upon them the marks 
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of fallibility. The same work ‘may exhibit opposite sentiments. 
The productions of one individual are impressed with the stamp 
of progressive intellect; but the emanations of the Divine mind 
are totally free from all variableness. Hence, if we believe that 
the Deity has communicated a revelation to man, the absolute 
perfection of his nature warrants us to expect, that it will be not 
only worthy of himself, but consistent throughout. And here 
we are brought to another point of consideration, the inspiration 
of the persons whom he has thought fit to employ in making 
known his will to mankind. With the nature of the influence 
exerted on their minds, -we need not concern ourselves. It is 
impossible to tell precisely what it was. It is sufficient to be 
well assured of the simple fact, that they were supernaturally 
and mysteriously enlightened, yet so as to be conscious of the 
animating energy, and of the source whence it came. Jehovah 
employed them as his servants to execute lofty purposes in 
the administration of his moral government, and thus to form a 
connecting link between heaven and earth. When we advance 
a step farther, and advert to their inspiration as writers, we 
are launched into the disputations of polemic theology. In oppo- 
sition to Priestley, we believe that they were inspired as writers 
not less than witnesses. Some superintending care must have 
been exercised over them to prevent them falling into error. 
What may have been the degree of this inspiration, it belongs 
not to us to inquire at present. One thing is certain, that truth 
must have been directly communicated. The sublime songs of 
ancient prophets carried them far beyond the ages of a former 
dispensation, into the womb of futurity, where they beheld scenes 
of transcendent grandeur. Their spirits, transported into regions 
of light, saw things impossible for human intellect to discover. 
We take it for granted, that the sacred penmen were kept from 
falling into any inconsistency in their compositions, else their in- 
spiration was absolutely valueless. The contents of each book 
which they wrote, form in themselves a harmonious whole. False 
statements, incorrect reasonings, absurd metaphors, unnatural 
images, can be attributed to them only by unbelievers. 

Still farther, not only must the composition of each individual 
author be perfectly conformable to itself, but all the writings that 
constitute the one collection should be looked upon as agreeing. 
What is written by one prophet, will not clash with the utter- 
ances of another. The statements of one historian, will corro- 
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borate those of another. The doctrines contained in the epistles 
of Paul, will correspond with the holy inculcations of John ;— 
and the lessons delivered by Peter, advance nothing contrary to 
the teachings of James. If one holy man spake as he was moved 
by the Holy Ghost, a/i must have spoken under the same in- 
fluence. If the writers of all the books were inspired, they re- 
ceived their communications from the same source. If any one 
of them have clearly contradicted another, the fault must be 
charged on the Deity, by whom they were supernaturally en- 
lightened, and from whom they received authority to publish a 
message for the edification of men. God is true. In him are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. Since his perfect 
omniscience comprehends all things, he cannot but exercise a 
harmonising influence on the minds of his servants. Whatever 
he thus reveals, bears on it the impress of his own seal. The 
finger of the Almighty cannot be mistaken. It matters not 
whether he employ one individual or many to commit to writing 
what he is pleased to make known— whether the different parts 
of one great system of truth be assigned to one or a thousand — 
whether he speak to his creatures at sundry times and in diverse 
manners, or by one messenger, he is equally the author of each 
and every feature of the spiritual structure. Its magnificence is 
all his own. If it can be shewn that one stone in the edifice is 
misplaced or unseemly, weakening and disfiguring the fair pro- 
portions of truth, then must it be regarded as unworthy of the 
great Architect by whom it was designed. But this has never 
been demonstrated. Men of erudition and intellect have indeed 
attempted it, but they have miserably failed. Professing them- 
selves wise they became fools. 

Should irreconcilable and contradictory assertions be found in 
_ different parts of Scripture, it would not be philosophical at once 
to reject the books containing them. It should be previously as- 
certained, whether such things were really spoken or written by 
the authors themselves, or whether other hands have not corrupted 
the records. And should it even be ascertained, that they did 
come in that condition and form from the inspired penmen, we 
should not be justified by our puny and weak understandings in 
pronouncing an unfavourable verdict on the writers. It should 
be first investigated, whether our own ignorance may not stand 
in the way of reconciling certain passages. Our short-sighted 
vision may not have been sufficiently purified to discern the ut- 
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terings of the Divine Mind through the medium of his messen- 
gers. May not prejudice so blind the understanding, that it can- 
not comprehend the details of the marvellous record which God 
has given? In a word, our ignorance may be the very reason 
why portions of the written word appear to stand in opposition 
to one another. We know that there are some whose eyes are 
blind and hearts hard, that they should not see with their eyes, 
nor understand with their heart—some who have never prayed 
with our great English poet, 
“ Thou, celestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes; all mist from thence 

Purge and disperse :” 
or, in the words of a still greater bard, ‘‘ Open thou mine eyes, 
that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” Some do 
not inquire; others inquire not in a right spirit. Hence they do 
not behold the beauty of the divine system. We should not, 
therefore, be justified in refusing the claims of a divine revela- 
tion, though we might not be able to reconcile satisfactorily a 
few portions. But we take our stand on higher ground, and 
challenge the opponents of Christianity to produce real contra- 
dictions. The discrepancies are only apparent. Not one contra- 
diction is to be found in the whole range of Scripture. On this 
subject, hasty assertions have been put forth by ill-informed men 
venturing to impugn the divine word without fair and candid ex- 
amination. When brought to the touchstone, their impious ac- 
cusations appear in true colours. Like the darkness of night, 
they are scattered by the light of heaven. It is impossible but 
that offences will come ; but woe unto him through whom they 
come. Here we have to contend with a host of enemies. Deists, 
Unitarians, Neologians, and others, concur in stigmatising the 
book of God. From the Deists, much need not be feared in the 
present day. Ridicule and sarcasm form their chief arguments. 
From the Unitarian, we dread no harm. The Neologians of 
Germany, too, have put forth all their powers on this subject. 
Their writings abound with chapters on the real discrepancies 
of Scripture.* But their proofs have failed. And when all their 


* As a specimen of real contradictions adduced by Neologists, take the following 
from Bertholdt’s Introduction to the New Testament. 
Matthew v. 3. : ᾿ Luke vi. 20. 
viii. 28-34. : — viii, 26-39. 
ee | a — v.36. 
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learning and philology brought to bear on the battlements of 
truth are unsuccessful, it may be safely affirmed that success is 
utterly hopeless. 
Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hic defensa fuissent. 

In the examination of the present subject, different modes of 
division have been adopted. Jahn, for instance, has classed them 
into inconsistencies in doctrinal, prophetic, and historical passages. 
So also Sandbichler his abridger. Bauer has made two classes, 
viz. historic and doctrinal. Gerard divides them into seeming 
contradictions in quotations, —#in historical passages, — between 
predictions and their accomplishment, and in points of doctrine. 
It is impossible, however, to carry out these divisions into actual 
practice, because historic passages are also doctrinal, and again, 
prophetic are historical. The doctrines of Scripture are inter- 
woven with its history ; while prophecy announces important 
truths and future events, respectively belonging to the doctrinal 
and historic. 

We should prefer the following divisions to those just men- 
tioned : — 

(a) Contradictions between statements made by the same 
writer, 

(5) Between the statements of different writers. Or, 

(a) Contradictions said to exist in the historic books of Scrip- 
ture. 

(5) In the poetic. 

(c) In the didactic books. 

The subjoined appears to be the most plain and practicable 
division : — 

1st, Contradictions alleged to exist between one on Testa- 
ment writer and another. 

2dly, Contradictions said to exist between the New Testa- 
ment writers. 

3dly, Between the Old and New Testament writers. 


Matthew x. 32. : . Luke xii. 8. 

Mark ii. 23-28. . F — vi, 1-5. 
— iii, 20-35. : - om xi, 14-28; xii. 10. 
— viii. 27; ix. 1. . — ix. 15-27. 
— ix. 30-38. : - “- ix, 438-45. 


Not one of these is a contradiction. They are simply different, but not contradictory 
accounts. Strauss’ list of contradictions is greater than Bertholdt’s, but it is of the 
same nature. Differences are not contradictions. Sec Tholuch’s Die Glaubwirdig- 
keit der evangelischon Geschichte, u. δ. w., 8vo, Hamburg, 1837, pp. 429-463. 
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In adducing the passages belonging to each head, we shall 
follow the usual order of the books. But there are some preli- 
minary considerations which it is necessary to keep before the 
mind. 

(a) We should examine the state of the text, lest an incorrect 
reading give rise to a discrepancy that cannot be removed. The 
intentional or designed alterations of transcribers must not be put 
to the account of the Holy Spirit. All corruptions of the text 
should be carefully rectified. ‘The books of Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles, especially fall under this remark. It is certain that 
textual errors exist in them, which ought to be rectified. An 
actual comparison of Samuel and Kings with the books of Chro- 
nicles, will prove the truth of this assertion. 

(δὴ) Every doctrine or principle is not fully revealed in every 
place. One part of a subject is treated on one occasion, and 
another part on another. Sometimes one aspect of it is rendered 
prominent, and again another. Sometimes it is stated absolately, 
at other times relatively, —sometimes with necessary limitations, 
and again without any. Hence discrepancies have arisen to the 
view of the superficial reader from not comparing all the passages 
that speak of the same thing, and placing its separate features in 
their relative position. It is of great importance to understand 
every doctrine or duty in its fullest comprehension — in the true 
bearing of its various phases and particulars. 

(c) It is necessary to ascertain, whether the same topic be 
treated, or the same event described, in two places which seem 
to disagree. ‘Two separate occurrences may be described in st- 
milar expressions, or they may have such a likeness as to lead 
the hasty reader to suppose that they are one and the same. 
Let it, therefore, be marked, that the facts narrated are the 
same. 

(d) The different purposes for which a writer adduces or touches 
on a topic, prompt him to notice particulars on one occasion which 
he omits on another. We must attend to the object he has in 
view — to the drift or scope of his discourse, — since he presents a 
given theme more or less fully, according to the particular end 
he proposes. So two or more authors treat the same topics diffe- 
rently, because they write with different views. 

(e) Variations are not contradictions. Obvious as this trath 
is, many seem to have lost sight of it. One historian relates less 
than another in narrating the same series of facts. It is not ne- 

3 u 
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cessary that each should exhibit all the particulars connected with 
an event. One may dwell on points which another totally omits. 
Even eye-witnesses are struck with different circumstances, and 
their accounts vary accordingly. 

(f) Truth was revealed gradually to the world. In comparing 
the Old Testament with the New, we should not expect the 
same degree of light or knowledge in both. In several important 
particulars, the two dispensations are unlike. Things simply per- 
mitted under the one, are absolutely forbidden under the other — 
laws are repealed, statutes abrogated, and ordinances abolished. 
In condescension to the weakness of mankind, God has been 
pleased to adapt the matter and manner of his communications 
to their circumstances. Because the New Testament differs in 
various respects from the Old, in regard to the spirituality, ful- 
ness, and perfection of its revelations, we should not hastily con- 
clude, that the one is contradictory to the other. The genius of 
the two dispensations is dissimilar. 

(g) Sometimes the speaker is insensibly changed. Hence the 
sentiments of an objector may justly appear to be at variance 
with an adjoining statement. Contradictions exist in the divine 
communications, because we are not careful to discover the true 
meaning. 

(hk) The order of time is not observed by the sacred writers. 
An occurrence is frequently related after another which happened 
before it. A biography, for instance, may be concluded, without 
the insertion of some contemporaneous events, which are not 
noticed till after the history. Or again, events are introduced 
into a history, and narrated prior to a subject which contains in- 
cidents anterior in time to those already adduced. ‘Thus events 
are introduced both by prolepsis and hysterosis. Many exposi- 
tors perplex themselves with fruitless endeavours to discover the 
order of time, when no key to it is given. 

(ὃ) Contradictions may be thought to arise from ignorance of 
the fact, that a definite number is frequently put for an indefi- 
nite. Where a whole number and a part are both to be expressed, 
and the latter is small or insignificant in comparison of the whole, 
the fraction is frequently omitted, and the whole number put in 
round terms for both. 

(k) Apparent chronological contradictions arise from the cir- 
cumstance, that the same period is variously dated by the inspired 
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(ἢ) The Jewish modes of computation differ in several of their 
characteristics from ours. From inattention to this, seeming dis- 
crepancies may present themselves, 

(m) It is not unusual to find, that the same place had different 
names. In the progress of time the ancient appellation was 
dropped, and another substituted. Even at the same time, va- 
rious appellations were given.* 

(n) The same individuals had different names. One of these 

is used by one writer; another, by another.t 


* Thus in Gen. xxxi. 47, the name of the heap of stones gathered together by Ja- 
cob, was called Jegar-sahadutha (the heap of stones) by Laban ; but by Jacob, Galeed, 
The same place is styled Mizpeh of Gilead (Judges xi. 29.) In Deuteronomy iii. 9, 
Mount Hermon is said to have been called Sirion by the Sidonians, but by the Amo- 
rites, Shenir. The same place is also called Sion in Deuteronomy iv. 48, which differs 
from the holy mount in orthography, though in English they are confounded. Kir- 
jath-jearim (1 Samuel vii. 1) is also called Baalah (1 Chron. xiii. 6.) The same is 
named Yakar (Psalm cxxxii. 6), that is, the wood ; for Kirjath-jearim means, the city 
of woods, being situated in a woody region. Egypt is called Ham (Psalm Ixxviii. 51), 
and the land of Ham (Psalm cv. 23). Baiith, a town of the Moabites, mentioned in 
Isaiah xv. 2, is called Beon, contracted from Baal-meon in the book of Numbers 
xxxii. 3, 38, and also Beth-baal-meon in Joshua xiii. 17. Gesenius, De Wette, and 
Henderson take the word as an appellative in Isaiah xv. 2, meaning idolatroue temple 
Jerusalem is called Ariel (Isaiah xxix. 1), denoting the lion of God, in allusion to the 
impregnable character of the Jewish metropolis. Egypt is styled Rahab for her in- 
solence or pride, in Isaiah li. 9; Pealm Ixxxvii. 4; lxxxix. 10. Babylon is called 
Sheshach (Jeremiah xxv. 26.) The origin of this appellation is difficult, and many 
explanations of it have been given. Blayney thinks it may come from the verb 75y}, 


to subside or sink down, in allusion to its low situation, for it was not, like most other 
cities, built on a rock or high place,’ but on a flat plain, cowering as it were amid the 
waters that surrounded it. It should probably, however, be traced to the Persian, as 
Von Bohlen thinks, conjecturing that it is the same as Shih-Shah or Shah-Shih, 
house or court of the prince. (See Symbol. ad Interpret. Sac. Cod. e Ling. Pers. p. 
22.) See Glassius’ Philologia Sacra, ed. Dathe, p. 645 et seq. 

+ Thus in Genesis xxxvi. 2, among the wives of Esau is mentioned Adah, the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite. In 26th chapter of the same book, 34th verse, the 
same is called Bashemath. Aholibamah, the danghter of Anah, is also numbered 
among the wives of Esau, but she is never mentioned in the preceding part of the 
history. It is probable, therefore, that she is the same with Judith, the daughter of 
Beeri the Hittite (xxvi. 34.) We see no reason for imagining with some, that the 
father had also several names. Glassius thinks he had three, viz. Anab, Zibeon, and 
Beeri. When Aholibamah is said to be daughter of Anah, may not Anah be the 
mother’s name? “ The daughter of Zibeon the Hittite,” is put, not in apposition 
with Aholibamah, but Anah. Aholibamah was the daughter of Anah; Anah was the 
daughter of Zibeon the Hittite. According to this, Zibeon was not another appella- 
tion for Beeri, but the name of Aholibamah’s grandfather. Bashemath (Genesis 
xxxvi. 3) is styled Mahalath in xxviii.9. Chileab (2 Samuel iii. 3), eon of David and 
Abigail, is called Daniel, 1 Chron. ili. 1. In 2 Kings viii. 29 one of the kings of 
Judah is called Ahaziah, the son of Jehoram; in 2 Chron. xxii. 6 be is named Aza- 
τα. In 2 Chron. xxi. 17 he is named Jehoahaz, an inversion of Ahasziah. Josiah 
was succeeded by his son Jehoahazs (2 Kings xxiii. 30) ; in 1 Chron. iii. 15 he is called 
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(0) The orthography of places and persons is not uniform, and 
our English version has even abridged such uniformity, where it 
exists in the original.* 


Johanan. In Jeremiah xxii. 11 he is called Shallum. In 1 Chron. ix. 39 Ner is 
said to have been the grandfather of Saul; in 1 Samuel ix. 1 he is called Abiel. 
Abinadab, son of Saul (1 Chron. x. 2), is called Ishui, 1 Samuel xiv. 49. In 2 Chron. 
xi. 20 mention is made of Maachah, the daughter of Absalom, but in xiii. 2 she is 
called Michaiah, the daughter of Uriel. It appears, then, that both the father and 
daughter had two different names. The Absalom here mentioned was not David’s 
son, as may be inferred from 2 Samuel xiv. 27, where he is said to have had but one 
daughter, Tamar. Thus, he who is called Absalom in 2 Chron. xi. 20, was a different 
person from David’s son. In 1 Kings xv. 2 he is called Abishalom. Azariah, the 
son of Oded (2 Chron. xv. 1), is named in the 8th verse Oded, after his father. In 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20 mention is made of Jehoida the priest. The same person is called 
Barachias (Matthew xxiii. 35), and Johanan, 1 Chron. vi. 9. Uzziah, king of Judah 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 1), is named Azariah, 2 Kings xiv. 21. Both appellations are of 
kindred signification. Ussziah signifies strength of the Lord — Azariah, assistance or 
help of the Lord. MReuel, priest of Midian, and father-in-law of Moses (Exodus 
ii. 18), is also called Jethro in Scripture, Exodus iii. 1; xviii. 1. The same person 
appears also to be denominated Hobab, Numbers x. 29. Hobab is expressly said to 
be the father-in-law of Moses, Judges iv. 11. Jethro is also said to be the same, 
Exodus iii. 1. Hohab and Jethro were, therefore, the same individual. Reuel or 
Raguel would appear to have been the father of Moses’ father-in-law. In Numbers 
x. 29, Hohab is called the son of Raguel. When Reuel is said to be the father of 
Zipporah, whom Moses married, (Exodus ii. 18, &c.) the name of the father is put 
for that of the grandfather, and that of the daughter for the granddaughter. Such 
latitude is not uncommon in Scripture. Similar instances of the same persons having 
different names occur in the New Testament. Judas, one of Christ’s apostles, is 
also called Thaddeus and Lebbeus, Matthew x. 3. Matthew was called Levi, and 
Saul, Paul. Thomas was styled Didymus, and Nathaniel, Bartholomew. See Glas- 
sius’ Philologia Sacra, ed. Dathe, p. 735 et seq. 

* The following list of the same names differing in the Hebrew is taken from 
Kennicott. 


Genesis iv. 18. Mehujael. Do. . . + Mehijjael. 
"ει x. 8. Riphath. 1 Chron. i. 6. Diphath. 
n x. 4 Tarshish. " i. 7. Tarshishah. 
" " Dodanim. " " Rodanim. 
" x. 33. Mash. " i. 17. Meshech. 
it x. 28. Obal. " i. 22. Ebal. 

" xxxii. 30. Peniel. Genesis xxx. 31. Penuel. 
n xxxvi. 1].  Zepho. n 6. 86. Zephi. 
nt xxxvi. 23. Shepho. " i. 40. Shephi. 
" xxxvi. 39. Pau. " i. 50. Pai. 
" xxxvi. 40. Alvah. " i. 61. Aliah. 
" xlvi. 10. Jemuel, Numbers xxvi. 12. Nemuel. 
" now Jachin. 1 Chron. iv. 24. Jarib. 
u non Zohar. } Numb. xxvi. 18 if Zerah 

a 1 Chron. iv. 24. ᾿ 
" xlvi. 11. Gershon. 1 Chron. vi. 1. Gershom. 
" xlvi. 13. Job. Numbers xxvi. 94, Jashub. 


" xlvi. 16, Ezbon " xxvi. 16. Odani. 
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(p) The same action or effect may be ascribed, in different 
texts, to different persons or causes. This is not a real contra- 
diction, becuse all contributed to it, though not in the same 
manner. 

(q) It happens not unfrequently, that what was spoken is re- 
lated in different terms by different historians. In this case they 
give the sentiments, not the precise words in which they were 
uttered. Or, they may give different parts of the same dis- 
course ; or both these may be combined. 

(r) General terms are employed, where, if minute accuracy be 
required, others would be more appropriate. Thus a fact may 
be related in a general way by one historian, which another may 
describe particularly. This is usual in every language, no less 
than in the language of the Scriptures. 

Attention to these plain, axiomatic principles, will serve to 
clear away from the Holy Bible the contradictory aspect which 
many passages have been said to present. One or more of them 
may be applied, just as the case requires. 


Gen. i. 8, 9,10. ““ And God called the firmament heaven. 
And the evening and the morning were the second day. And 
God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together 
unto one place, and let the dry land appear: and it was so. And 
God called the dry land earth, . . . . . v.13. And the 
evening and the morning were the third day.” 

Gen. ii. 4. ‘* These are the generations of the heavens and 
of the earth when they were created, in the day that the Lord 
God made the earth and the heavens.” 

This discrepancy rests on the supposition, that the term day 
is used in both passages for the same length of time, ἑ. 6. twenty- 
four hours. There is ample reason for believing, that the six 
days of creation were not periods or ages of indefinite length, but 


Genesis xlvi. 21. Huppim. 1 Chron. viii. 5. Huram. 
" noon Ard. " viii. 3. Addar. 
" xvi. 23. Hushim. Numbers xxvi. 42. Shuham. 
Exodus iv. 18. Jether. Exodus iv. 18. Jethro. 
Numbers i. 14. Deuel. Numbers ii. 14. Reuel. 
Deut. xxxii. 44. Hoshea. Deut. xxxiv. 9. Joshua. 


It is quite evident that some of these have arisen from mistakes made by tranecri- 
bers. Dr. Kennicott also gives a list of names the same in Hebrew, but different in 
our English Bibles. Surely in this case uniformity is highly desirable. 
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twenty-four hours each. In verses 8th and 9th of the first chap- 
ter, it is related, that God made the firmament or heaven on one 
day (the second), but the earth on the third. In th® 2d chapter 
4th verse, day means time generally, including a longer space 
than twenty-four hours. This is shown by the connexion, for it 
is immediately added, ‘‘ and every plant of the field before it 
was in the earth, and every herb of the field before it grew,” &c. 
Hence the second day, of twenty-four hours, was meant to be 
included. 

Gen. i. 27. ‘* So God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him ; male and female created he them.” 

Gen. ii. 5. ** For the Lord God had not caused it to rain 
upon the earth, and there was not a man to till the ground.” 

Man had already been created, as stated in the former pas- 
sage; and yet in the latter it is said, that there was not a man 
to till the ground. 

Here there is no opposition. The writer gives, in the first 
place, a general account of the six days’ work, and returns at 
chapter ii. 4 to enter more fully into various particulars respect- 
ing Adam and Eve. He resumes the narrative, in order to give 
several details. 


Gen. vi. 19, 20. ‘ And of every living thing of all flesh, two 
of every sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive 
with thee ; they shall be male and female. Of fowls after their 
kind, and of cattle after their kind, of every creeping thing of 
the earth after his kind, two of every sort shall come unto thee, 
to keep them alive.” 

Gen vii. 2, 3.‘ Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee 
by sevens, the male and his female: and of beasts that are not 
clean by two, the male and his female. Of fowls also of the air 
by sevens, the male and the female; to keep seed alive upon the 
face of all the earth.” See also verses 8, 9, 15. 


In the former place, general directions are given to Noah by 
the Lord to take with him into the ark pairs of animals of every 
kind. In the latter, the number of the pairs is specified, and 
limited to seven pairs of clean, and ¢wo pairs of unclean, together 
with seven pairs of fowls. In the 8th, 9th, and 15th verses of 
chapter vii., where the execution of the command is related, 
Moses mentions pairs generally, without noticing the precise 
number that had been prescribed. ‘Thus there is no disagree- 
ment between the chapters. They are perfectly consistent. 
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Gen. vii. 12, ‘* And the rain was upon the earth forty days 
and forty nights.” 


Gen. vii. 17. ‘ And the flood was forty days upon the earth ; 
and the waters increased,” ὅτε. 

Some suppose that the words “ and forty nights,” have been 
lost from the Hebrew copies at the latter place, because they are 
found in the Septuagint, and in many MSS. of the Vulgate. 
But they seem rather to have been inserted in these versions 
from the 12th verse. 

The one place states generally, what the other announces in 
more exact terms. The one is simply more specific than the 
other. It is usual in all languages to affirm in a general way, 
what may be related particularly in other circumstances. 

It is not a good solution of this apparent disagreement to say, 
that in the former case natural days and nights are meant, con- 
sisting of twelve hours each ; and in the latter, civil days are in- 
tended, which consisted of twenty-four hours. ‘The same word 
day is thus made to assume very different significations in the 
same chapter, which is at least superfluous. 


Gen. vi. 6. ‘ And it repented the Lord that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart.” 

1 Samuel xv. 29. ‘* And also the Strength of Israel will not 
lie nor repent : for he is not a man, that he should repent.” 


Although the term repent is used in both passages, and ap- 
plied to the Supreme Being, we should not therefore conclude 
that the sense of it is the same. Repentance can only be ascribed 
to God metaphorically not literally. In consequence of the im- 
perfection of language, and the purely spiritual nature of Jehovah, 
all descriptions of his character must, in order to be intelligible 
to us, be conveyed in phraseology borrowed from the operations 
of our own minds. In this way we feebly approximate to right 
ideas of His perfections. When repentance is attributed to God, 
it implies a change in his mode of dealing with men, such as 
would indicate on their part a change of purpose. In 1 Samuel 
xv. 29, the language is literal, not figurative. It is literally true 


that repentance is not predicable of the infinite and immutable 
Jehovah. 


Gen. vii. 24. ‘* And the waters prevailed upon the earth an 
hundred and fifty days.” 
Gen. viii. 8. ““ And the waters returned from off the earth 


continually: and after the end of the hundred and fifty days the 
waters were abated.” 
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In Gen. vii. 24, the waters are said to have been strong on 
the earth for an hundred and fifty days —in Gen. viii. 3, it is 
stated that the waters left the earth gradually, and were abated 
at the end of the hundred and fifty days. They were strong 
upon the earth for so long a time, but afterwards they were 
abated, because they had been gradually decreasing before. 

Gen. xi. 26. ‘* And Terah lived seventy years, and begat 
Abram, Nahor, and Haran.” 

Gen. xi. 32, ‘* And the days of Terah were two hundred 
and five years.” 

From Gen. xii. 4 we find, that Abram was 75 years old when 
he left Charran, according to which we should have expected his 
father to be 145 years old at his death. 

We are not to suppose, that Abram’s birth happened in the 
70th year of Terah, because it is said, that ‘‘ ‘Terah lived 70 
years and begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran.” This seems rather 
to be the date of Haran’s birth. ‘That he was the eldest son is 
evident from the circumstance of his two daughters, Milcah and 
Iscah,* being married to their uncles Nahor and Abram respec- 
tively. Abram seems to have been the youngest son of Terah, 
and was born in his father’s one hundred and thirtieth year. Te- 
rah was 205 when he died (Gen. xi. 32); Abram was then 75 
years old (Gen. xii. 4), and subtracting 75 from 205, we have 
130. It does not militate against this interpretation that Abram 
is named first. His preéminence entitled him to this. On the 
same principle Isaac is put before Ishmael, though 14 years 
younger (1 Chron. i. 28.) So also Solomon, the eldest, is reck- 
oned the last of Bathsheba’s children (1 Chron. iii. 5.) Japheth, 
the eldest of Noah’s sons, is placed last. 

But another solution has been offered. In Gen. xi. 32 the 
Samaritan Pentateuch reads 145 years instead of 205. This 
renders all plain and intelligible. ‘There is, however, good rea- 
son for supposing, that this reading arose from the difficulty of 
conciliation. The Hebrew text is not corrupt; and the mode 
of solution first proposed is the best. 

Gen. xv. 13. ‘“ Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them; and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years.” 

* Iscah was another name for Sarah. Such is the opinion of Josephus and the 
best commentators. Others, as Calmet, think that Sarah was the daughter of Terah. 


Thus she had not the same mother as Abraham, but the same father. Terah might 
have had several wives at once ; or, after Abram’s mother died, he might have married 


again. 
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Exodus xii. 40. ‘* Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years.” 

These texts are usually harmonised by aid of the principle, 
that the Scriptures speak in whole or round numbers, when an 
odd or imperfect number would be more exact. In the present 
instance, there is no need of this resource. In Gen. xv. 13 we 
should mark the time when the words were delivered. It was 
when Isaac was promised. It may therefore be dated from his 
birth. Hence, from his birth to the exodus was to be 400 years. 
But in Exodus xii. 40, the 430 years should be dated from 
Abram’s departure out of Ur of the Chaldees. This event took 
place before Isaac’s birth. Compare Acts vii. 6 ; Gal. iii. 17. 

Gen. xxix. 35. ‘ Therefore she [Leah] called his name 
Judah ; and left bearing.” 

Gen. xxx. 17. ““ And God hearkened unto Leah, and she 
conceived, and bare Jacob the fifth son.” 

To a superficial reader only, will any disagreement between 
these two places be apparent. ‘The former states, that Leah left 
off bearing, but not altogether. It was only for a time, as the 
latter place shews. 

Gen. xxxii. 30. ‘ And Jacob called the name of the place 
Peniel: for I have seen God face to face, and my life is pre- 
served.” 

Exodus xxxiii. 20. ““ And he said, thou ,canst not see my 
face: for there shall no man see me, and live.” 

The being whom Jacob saw was indeed a divine person, but 
in human form. He condescended to assume humanity at times 
under the old dispensation, as a foretaste of his future incarnation. 
Hence the patriarch beheld only a human face, beneath which 
the glory of deity, too dazzling to the gaze of feeble man, was 
shrouded. ‘Thus the second person of the Trinity granted his 
servant a familiarity with himself, adapted to inspire him with 
confidence, and to strengthen his trust in the graciousness of the 
God whom he served. 

In Exodus xxxiii. 20, the face of God denotes the glory and 
majesty of Jehovah in full brightness, such as no mortal can 
look upon without being crushed into the earth before it. Moses 
was very bold, and besought the Lord that he might be favoured 
with a vision of the divine effulgence; but Jehovah, in gracious 
condescension to the frailty of the creature, withheld it, knowing 
that such a manifestation of himself should at once overpower 

3x 
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humanity. As the narrow capacity of the creature can never 
form a lodgment for the divine perfections ; so a passing glance 
of the inexpressible glory must reduce a worm of mortality into 
nothingness. 

Gen. xlvii. 11. ‘ And Joseph placed his father and his bre- 
thren, and gave them a possession in the land of Egypt, in the 
best of the Tend. in the land of Rameses, as Pharaoh had com- 
manded.” 

Exodus i. 11. ‘* And they built for Pharaoh treasure cities 
Pithom and Raamses.” 

The latter place exhibits the name of the city, which appears 
to have also belonged to the whole province. The province, not 
the city, is spoken of in Gen. xlvii. 11. The Masoretes, pro- 
bably to mark the difference, have pointed the word DOmy  dif- 
ferently in the two texts. We have no means of determining 
whether Goshen and Rameses were synonymous appellations for 
the same district. Perhaps the former was more extensive than 
the latter. The Seventy make Rameses and Goshen to be the 
same, as we learn from their version of Gen. xlvi. 28. 

Gen. xlviii. 8. ‘‘ And Israel beheld Joseph’s sons,” &c. 

Gen. xlviii. 10. ‘* Now the eyes of Israel were dim for age, 
so that he could not see.” 

Jacob was not wholly blind. His eyes were dim. He beheld, 
but could not clearly see. He recognised and distinguished ob- 
jects, but his vision was imperfect. 

Exodus iii. 2. ““ And the angel of the Lord appeared to him 
in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush,” &c. 

Exodus iii. 4. ‘* And when the Lord saw that he turned aside 
to see, God called unto him out of the midst of the bush,” &c. 

In the former text, the angel of Jehovah is said to have ap- 
peared to Moses —in the latter, Jehovah himself. We are assured 
by the apostle John, that no man hath seen the Father. The 
appearances of a divine person under the Old Testament must 
therefore be referred to the Son, the second person of the God- 
head, who is called an angel, the angel of his presence, the an- 
gel of the covenant, &c. &c. By his intervention, the Deity 
spake and acted with men. ‘That he was not a created angel, is 
apparent from his language, from his claiming and accepting 
worship, and from the title Jehovah applied to him. 

Exodus vi. 3. ‘ And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, 
and unto Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, but by my name 
JeHovaH was I not known to them.” 
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Gen. xiii. 4.‘ There Abram called on the name of the Lord 
(Jehovah).” 

Gen. xxvi. 2. ‘ And the Lord (Jehovah) appeared unto him 
(Isaac).” 

Gen. xxviii. 16. ‘ Surely the Lord (Jehovah) is in this place.” 

The last three passages appear to disagree with the first. 

Much has been written upon Exodus vi. 3. Bishop Warburton’ 
tried to expound it, but did not succeed. ‘The title of the Su- 
preme Being, here translated God Almighty, is "TH ON. τὸ 


has a plural termination,* and is from the singular ὙΦ powerful 


(comp. Arabic 204). The Seventy usually render it σαντο- 


κράτωρ; the Vulgate in the Pentateuch omnipotens. 

The chief modes of solution are the following : — 

lst, Some read the text Exodus vi. 3 interrogatively : ‘‘ I ap- 
peared unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by the name of God 
Almighty ; and was I not also known to them by my name Je- 
hovah ?” 

2dly, It is said by others, that the name Jehovah was not re- 
vealed before the time here mentioned. It occurs indeed in the 
book of Genesis, but that was written long after the name had 
come into common use, as the peculiar appellation of the Su- 
preme Being. The name had become common in the time of 
Moses; and in narrating former events, he employed it by the 
figure prolepsis. 

3dly, Though the name Jehovah was known from the begin- 
ning, yet the ancient Hebrews were ignorant of the fulness of 
meaning contained in it. They knew God Almighty by the pro- 
tection he afforded them, and the bountiful works of his provi- 
dence; but they did not know Jehovah by the accomplishment 
of his promises. They were aware that he had power to fulfil 
his promises; but by the actual fulfilment of them he was not 
known to them. It was not till their deliverance from Egypt 
and establishment in Canaan, that the name of Jehovah was fully 
known. He was known.as the Being who made promises to the 
patriarchs ; but as the Mighty One who gave effect to them, he 
was first revealed to their posterity when they were brought forth 
from Egypt. The emphasis lies in the term know, which here 


* Gesenius’s Lehrgeb., § 124, 2. Ὁ. p. 523. 
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denotes a practical, experimental knowledge of the fulfilment of 
promises. We prefer the last solution. * 

Exodus vii. 20, 21. ‘* And Moses lifted up the rod, and smote 
the waters that were in the river, in the sight of Pharaoh, and in 
the sight of his servants ; and all the waters that were in the river 
were turned to blood. And the fish that was in the river died ; 
and the river stank, and the Egyptians could not drink of the 
water of the river; and there was blood throughout all the land 
of Egypt.” 

Verse 22. ‘And the magicians did so with their enchant- 
ments: and Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, neither did he hear- 
ken unto them; as the Lord had said.” 

If the waters of Egypt—their streams, their rivers, their ponds, 
and all their pools— became blood, it has been asked, where did 
the magicians procure water for their enchantments ? 

Some authors refer to the 24th verse for the solution of the 
difficulty. In it it is stated, that ‘‘ the Egyptians digged round 
about the river for water to drink; for they could not drink of 
the water of the river.” The water thus obtained is supposed to 
have been operated upon by the magicians. But it is not asserted 
that unbloody water was procured by digging about the river. It 
is not related that the people found the object of their search. 
They may or may not have procured it. The twentieth verse of 
the chapter affords the true key to the solution. Moses smote 
with his rod the waters that were in the river; whence it appears 
that the waters of the river alone, at least in the first instance, 
were turned into blood. In this stage of the plague, the magi- 
cians could easily obtain water to imitate the miracles wrought 
by Moses. From the command recorded in the 19th verse there 
is reason to believe that the plague became general, so as to be 
commensurate with the extent of thé divine injunction. 

Exodus ix. 6. ‘ And all the cattle of Egypt died.” 

Exodus ix. 20. ‘* He that feared the word of the Lord among 
the servants of Pharaoh, made his servants and his cattle flee into 
the houses.” 

The term ail in the former text should not be urged, as though 
it meant all without exception. It is popularly used as in other 
languages. f 

* See the excellent note of Roscnmiiller on the text, in which the same view is 


given. Scholia in Compendium Rcdacta, vol. i. pp. 385, 6, Lipsie, 8vo, 1828. 
t+ “ In omnibus gregibus A:gyptiorum pecora moricbantur, lues per omnes illorum 
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Exodus xviii. 17-26. 

Deuteronomy i. 9-13. 

It might be concluded from the latter place, that Moses him- 
self proposed the appointment of Judges, whereas it appears from 
the former to have been the suggestion of Jethro. And yet Jethro 
may have first suggested their appointment, while Moses, after 
consulting the Lord and procuring His approval of the measure, 
brought it before the people, and told them to choose the men 
from among themselves. There is no inconsistency in the two 
passages. In Exodus, the writer merely records the private con- 
versation that took place between Jethro and himself, thus allow- 
ing the honour of the arrangement to rest where it was due. In 
Deuteronomy, on the other hand, he is addressing the people, 
and merely relates what they knew as well as himself. 

Fixodus xx. 5. ‘For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that hate me.” 

Ezekiel xviii. 20. ‘* ‘The son shall not bear the iniquity of 
the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son.” 

According to the unavoidable and necessary operation of those 
general laws which regulate the course of the divine administra- 
tion, children suffer various evils and privations arising from the 
vices of their parents. Such is the connexion subsisting between 
them, that children ordinarily feel the effects of sins committed 
by parents. Their bodies are liable to peculiar infirmities and 
particular diseases, in consequence of the physical constitutions 
from which they spring; while misery and disgrace, resulting 
from the profligacy or villainy of their progenitors, attend them 
in society. ‘The temporal punishment to which the sins of men 
is gradually tending, falls with certain stroke on the heads of 
their posterity. But the language of the commandment is, “ of 
them that hate me.” It is only those who sin themselves, tread- 
ing in the footsteps of their wicked forefathers, that shall be vi- 
sited with merited chastisement. If the children, on the other 
hand, repent, the wrath of God will be averted. ‘The iniquities 
greges seeviebat. Nam quum vs. 10, pecora ulceribus affecta dicantur, hac verba vel 
de iis tantum pecoribus sunt intelligenda, que erant in agris, coll. vs. 3. et 20., vel 
Pp) δὴ valet magna ejus pars, ad quem modum et intelligendum esse quod vz. 25. 


de grandine dicitur, cum omnem herbam agri omnesque arbores percussisse, inde ap- 
paret, quod 10, 15. coll. ibid. vs. δ. diserte dicitur, omnes herbas et fructus, quos reli- 
quos fecerit grando, absumsisse locustas.” Rosenmiilleri Scholia in Comp. Redacta, 
vol. i. p. 326. 
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of the fathers are chiefly visited upon the bodies and temporal 
condition of their vicious children ; though from the mysterious 
union of body and soul, and the family propensities appearing 
from generation to generation, the punishment is not wholly ex- 
ternal or corporal. The soul suffers shame and anguish. It is 
deteriorated by the peculiar circumstances amid which it exists 
under the government of God. 

The meaning of Ezekiel xviii. 28 is, that each one shall be 
accountable for his own sins. God will not transfer the punish- 
ment due to the sins of one man to the head of another. Every 
person must give account for the deeds done in his own body, 
whether good or bad. It is true, that in the divine arrangements 
the sins of parents may serve to embitter the punishment of im- 
penitent children — but the distinct responsibility of each con- 
tinues unaffected. None can redeem his brother, or roll away 
the guilt of sin from a brother’s head. The offending child will 
be visited for his personal transgressions ; and probably he may 
feel in the present life that, had his parents feared God, he would 
have inherited less infirmity— less misery and disgrace. 

Thus the former passage respects men as members of society 

in the present life. It relates to their social and national capa- 
city. The latter has regard to the personal responsibility and 
future doom of each. 
. Exodus xx. 11. ‘ For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day: wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh day, and hallowed 
it” ᾿ 

Deuteronomy v. 15. ‘ And remember that thou wast a ser- 
vant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought 
thee out thence through a mighty hand and by a stretched out 
arm: therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the 
Sabbath day.” 

Jehovah enforces the observance of the Sabbath by different 
motives. Different occasions require various modes of urging 
particular duties. In Exodus xx. 11, the motive is drawn from 
the creation — God having rested on the seventh day ;—in Deu- 
teronomy, the motive to observe the Sabbath is founded on the 
people’s deliverance from Egyptian bondage. ‘Thus they were 
enjoined to remember and to keep the seventh day, because God 
himself blessed and haHowed it; and also, because they were 
brought out of Egypt by that Being who reminded them of 
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their spiritual rest, now that they were delivered from the galling 
burdens of their oppressors. 

Leviticus i. 1. ‘“‘ And the Lord called unto Moses, and spake 
unto him out of the tabernacle of the congregation.” 

Leviticus xxvii. 34. ‘‘ These are the commandments which 
ae Lord commanded Moses for the children of Israel in Mount 

inai. 

Both statements are true. The Levitical law was promulgated 
from the tabernacle, and yet it was published in the neighbour- 
hood of Sinai.” The expression JD “Wa does not involve in 
itself the idea, that the ordinances in question were delivered to 
the people from the top of Sinai; but, as the appellation em- 
braced the tract around, and as there is reason to believe that 
the people were in the vicinity of the mountain itself, there is no 
contradiction. The one text relates generally and indefinitely, 
what the other specifies with exactness. 

Leviticus xvii. 1-7. 

Deut. xii. 15, 20, 21, 22. 

The latter chapter contains a relaxation of the prohibition con- 
tained in the former. If the tabernacle of the congregation was 
within a convenient distance, the Israelites were forbidden to eat 
any clean animal which they had killed, without first bringing 
it to the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and offering 
it unto the Lord. The priest was to sprinkle its blood and burn 
its fat. This injunction must have been strictly observed in the 
wilderness, where the people marched and encamped together. 
But when the Lord “ had enlarged their border as he had pro- 
mised”— when they had entered Palestine, they were permitted 
to kill and eat flesh, whatever they wished for, provided the place 

in which Jehovah had been pleased to put his name was too far 
from them. That the latter law was intended to apply to the 
people in Palestine, would appear from the 10th verse of the 
chapter: ‘* But when ye go over Jordan, and dwell in the land 
which the Lord your God giveth you to inherit, and when he 
giveth you rest from all your enemies round about, so that ye 
dwell in safety ; then there shall be a place,” &c. The book of 
Deuteronomy was written by Moses shortly before his death, 
when the Israelites were about to enter the land of promise. 


* “ Alterum genus eas complectitur significationum species, que tum propinquita- 
tem et viciniam, tum motum versus locum,” ἄς. Gesenius, 8. v. 3). 
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The ordinances, therefore, apply to different periods in the his- 
tory of the people, when altered circumstances seemed to call 
for a corresponding change in several of the national statutes. 

Numbers iv. 3. ‘ From thirty years old and upward, even 
until fifty years old, all that enter into the host, to do the work 
in the tabernacle of the congregation.” 

Numbers viii. 24. ‘This is it that belongeth unto the Levites : 
from twenty and five years old and upward, they shall go in to 
wait upon the service of the tabernacle of the congregation.” 

The Levites spent five years in probation, before they were 
allowed to enter upon the full duties of their office. They began 
to officiate, properly so called, at thirty. This applies to the 
tabernacle service. After the temple was erected, they began at 
twenty. (1 Chron. xxiii. 24.) * | 

Numbers xiii. 1, 2. ““ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Send thou men, that they may search the land of Canaan, chick 
I give unto the children of Israel,” &c. 

Deut. i. 22.‘ And ye came near unto me every one of you, 
and said, We will send men before us, and they. shall τος us 
out the land, and bring us word again by what way we must go 
up, and into what cities we shall come.” 

In the one case, Moses relates the authority which he had for 
sending the spies; but in Deuteronomy, as he is directing his 
address to the people, he reminds them of their share in the mea- 
sure. They were responsible for it —they suggested it them- 
selves. God sanctioned the proposal they made. Thus it is true 
both that the Lord directed Moses to send the spies, and that 
the people earnestly urged the proposal. 

Numbers xiv. 25. ‘* (Now the Amalekites and the Canaan- 
ites dwelt in the valley.) ‘To-morrow turn you, and get you in- 
to the wilderness by the way of the Red sea.” 

Numbers xiv. 45. ‘‘ Then the Amalekites came down, and 
the Canaanites which dwelt in that hill, and smote them, and 
discomfited them, even unto Hormah.” 

The former passage should be literally rendered thus: ‘“ But 
the Amalekites and the Canaanites dwell in the valley. ‘To- 
morrow turn you, and get you into the wilderness by the way of 
the Red sea.” The Lord thus warns them of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and exhorts them to take another direction in which they 


* The Seventy have put in Numbers iv. 3, ἐσὺ εἴκοσι xai τίντι ἐτῶν, doubtless lest 
the writer of the book should be inconsistent with himself, 
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should not fall into the hands of the Canaanites. Some are of 
opinion that the term 1W° in the 25th verse denotes only tem- 
porary dwelling or sitting in ambush, but that in the 45th verse 
it signifies settled abode. This is questionable. We should re- 
collect that the valley lay on the other side of the hill from the 
Hebrews, and that the enemy, resolved to obstruct their progress, 
occupied, not only the valley, but the mountain. Whether they 
had a settled habitation in both, or in either, we know not. They . 
may have extended themselves when they heard of the Hebrews 
coming towards their territory, especially as the hill and valley 
were connected. No strict line of demarcation can be drawn be- 
tween the hill country and the valley. 


Numbers xiv. 30. ‘ Doubtless ye shall not come into the 
land concerning which I sware to make you dwell therein, save 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua the son of Nun.” 

Joshua xiv. 1. ““ And these are the countries which the chil- 
dren of Israel inherited in the land of Canaan, which Eleazar the 
priest, and Joshua the son of Nun, and the heads of the fathers 
of the tribes of the children of Israel, distributed for inheritance 
to them.” See also Joshua xxii. 13. 

It is evident that Eleazar and others entered Canaan along 
with Joshua. Eleazar was the third son of Aaron, and succeeded 
him as high priest. All the murmurers were excluded from the 
promised land ; but it is not said that those who did not murmur, 
among whom the priests may be reckoned, were prohibited from 
entering. Joshua and Caleb, who brought back a good report 
of the land, are singled out by name, because they encouraged 
the people to go up and take possession; whereas the multitude 
rose up against them and refused. The Lord, therefore, to.mark 
his approbation of their conduct, selects them as destined to enter 
the country of promise. They were afterwards the leaders ; and 
it was natural to mention their names as the representatives of 
those who should be privileged to go into Canaan. 

Numbers xiv. 33. “ὁ And your children shall wander.in the 
wilderness forty years,” &c. 

Comparing this with Numbers, chap. xxxiii., and Joshua iv. 
19, we shall find that some days were wanting to complete the 
exact number 40: There were no weeks wanting, a8 some as- 
sert, ‘The true deficiency was five days. ‘The Israelites left Egypt 
on the fifteenth day of the first month; and the passage of the 
Jordan was performed on the 10th day of the first month. The 

ὅν 
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round number 40 is put, as the fractional part is so inconsider- 
able. 

Numbers xxvi. 10. ‘ And the earth opened her mouth, and 
swallowed them up together with Korah, when that company 
died, what time the fire devoured two hundred and fifty men: 
and they became a sign.” 

This has been thought to contradict what is stated in the 16th 
chapter of Numbers, and in Psalm evi. 17, in the last of which 
it is asserted, as some think, that Korah was consumed with the 
Levites. Hence the Samaritan reading in Numb. xxvi. 10 is 
different from the Hebrew. But nothing can be more express or 
explicit than the words of this verse as they stand in all Hebrew 
copies. It is stated that the earth swallowed up Dathan, Abi- 
ram, and Korah. The 16th chapter of Numbers, and the 17th 
verse of Psalm cvi., neither plainly declare, nor really imply, that 
Korah was consumed with the Levites who offered incense.” 

Deuteronomy x. 6, 7. 

Numbers xx. 23-29, and xxxiii. 30, 37, 38. 

In the first passage, Aaron is said to have died at Mosera, but 
in the others at mount Hor. The latter is more specific as to the 
exact place where the saint died —the former more general. Mo- 
sera or Moseroth was the station adjacent to mount Hor, pro- 
bably on the plain from which it rises. That he died on. the 
mountain seems to be certain. 

Deut. x. 6-9. Dr. Kennicott supposes these verses to be an 
interpolation, and would place them after Deuteronomy ii. 11. So 
Townsend and others. But this is quite arbitrary. It is not 
necessary to have recourse’ to means so violent, in order to re- 
concile the four verses (6-9) with Numbers xxxiii. 31 et seq. It 
is true, that the order of the stations is different in Numbers 
and in Deuteronomy. In the former the stations are, Moseroth, 
Bene-jaakan, Hor-hagidgad, and Jotbathah; but in the latter they 
stand thus; Beeroth of the children of Jaakan, Mosera (?.e. Mo- 
seroth), Gudgodah, Jotbath. The names in both lists are the 
same, though with a somewhat different orthography. ‘The rea- 
son of the difference in their order is this: In Numbers, they re- 
fer to the first visit of the Hebrews as they wandered southwards 
before coming a second time to Kadesh; but in Deuteronomy 
they refer to the second visit, when the Israelites went southward 
to compass the land of Edom. 


* Dr. Graves, in his Lectures on the Pentateuch, endeavours to shew that Korah 
was burnt up with the Levites, but he is unsuccessful. 
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Joshua x. 15. ‘‘ And Joshua returned, and all Israel with him, 
unto the camp to Gilgal.” 

Joshua x. 43. ‘ And Joshua returned, and all Israel with him, 
unto the camp to Gilgal.” 

It has been asserted by some, that the former verse is an in- 
terpolation, because Joshua did not return unto the camp to 
Gilgal till the end of the entire expedition, as stated in the 43d 
verse. Some think that there is no valid reason for asserting, 
that he did not return till the end of the whole expedition. 
After smiting the confederate kings at Gibeon, and pursuing 
them as far as Makkedah, the record seems plainly to relate, 
that he returned to Gilgal. When it was told him that the 
five kings were hid in a cave at Makkedah, he again set forth 
after the enemy, and proceeded to capture cities. ‘There is great 
reason for doubt as to his having actually returned to Gilgal, 
when we consider the distance. When, therefore, it is related 
in the 15th verse that Joshua returned, the meaning appears 
to be no more than this, that he resolved to return, or made pre- 
parations for doing so. The excellent Matthew Henry says, ° 
that perhaps he held a council of war, in which the resolution of 
returning to the camp was taken. Numbers xxiv. 25 has been 
adduced as analogous, in which the record says, that Balaam “ re- 
turned to his place,” ¢. e. thought of returning, for he was soon 
after slain in battle in the territory of Midian. 

Joshua x. 23. ‘ And they brought forth those five kin 
unto him (Joshua) out of the cave, the king of Jerusalem, the 
king of Hebron, the king of Jarmuth, the king of Lachish, and 
the king of Eglon.” 

Joshua x. 37. ‘‘ And they took it (Hebron), and smote it 
with the edge of the sword, and the king thereof, and all the 
cities thereof,” &c. 

There is no ground for believing that the king mentioned in 
the former place was the same as the king in the latter. It is 
implied, that when the one had been slain, the inhabitants chose 
another. 

Joshua xi. 19. ‘ There was not a city that made peace with 
the children of Israel, save the Hivites the inhabitants of Gibeon : 
all other they took in battle.” 

Joshua xv. 63. ‘** As for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not drive them out: but 
πε J ee dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto 
this day.” 
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Notwithstanding their apparent opposition, these two passages 
fully harmonise. Joshua took the town and put its king to death; 
but he was not able to expel the Jebusites from the citadel or 


" eastle which they had erected on Mount Zion. The Jews and 


Jebusites continued to dwell together till the time of David, who 
expelled the latter. 

Judges vi. 1. 

Numbers xxxi. 10. 

In the former place it is related, that the Lord delivered the 
Israelites into the hands of the Midianites seven years ; but in 
the latter, that the Israelites utterly destroyed the Midianites. 
Here there is no contradiction, for the Midianites were not de- 
stroyed to a man according to the account in Numbers xxx 
They inhabited an extensive district, and appear to have spread 
northward as far as the vicinity of the Moabites. We should 
also remember, that 200 years intervened between their discom- 
fiture by the Israelites under Phinehas, and their oppression of 
that people. Doubtless they increased in numbers and strength 
during so long a period. ‘The account in Judges evidently im- 
plies this much, shewing that they had not been utterly blotted 
from the face of the land by Phinehas with his 12,000 men. 

Judges xx. 35. “«“ And the Lord smote Benjamin before 
Israel: and the children of Israel destroyed of the Benjamites 
that day twenty and five thousand and an hundred men : all these 
drew the swo , 

Judges xx. 46. “ All which fell that da ay of Benjamin were 
twenty and five thousand men that drew the sword; all these 
were men of valour.” 

In the latter text a round or whole number is given, without 
the fraction specified in the former. On the same principle we 


explain Judges ix. 5, 18, 56, where Abimelech is said to have 


slain his 70 brethren, though Jotham the youngest escaped. So 
also the period during which the Israelites sojourned in the land 
of the Amorites (Judges xi. 26) is called 300 years, whereas, 
according to the Hebrew chronology, it was only 293 years. 

1 Samuel xii. 11. ὁ. And the Lord sent Jerubbaal, and Be- 
dan, and Jepthah, and Samuel, &c.” - 

There is no mention of Bedan among the Judges of Israel re- 
corded in the book of Judges. According to the Seventy, the 
Syriac, and Arabic, we should read Barak. Others think Be- 
dan to be Jair of Manasseh (Judges x. 3.) Jair was descended 
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from a daughter of Machir, and we read of a Bedan who was 
great-grandson to Machir. We prefer taking Bedan to be an- 
other name for Samson, according to the Chaldee, the Rabbins, 
and Luther. Bedan is then the same as YT7A, i. 6. a Danite. 

In 1 Samuel xvi. 18-22, there is an account of David’s intro- 
duction to Saul —of Saul’s loving him greatly, and making him 
his armour-bearer, and of the king sending to Jesse his father, 
saying, “‘ Let David, I pray thee, stand before me; for he hath 
found favour in my sight.” | 

But in the next chapter we read, that the king said, ““ Enquire 
thou whose son the stripling is.” When Abner brought him 
before Saul, Saul said to him, ‘* Whose son art thou, thou young 
man ἢ" (verses. 55, 56, 57, 58.) 

In order to remove the difficulty, it has been supposed by 
Bishops Hall, Warburton, and Horsley, thet the encounter with 
Goliath was prior to his playing before Saul. Hence the last ten 
verses of the 16th chapter are thought to be misplaced. The 
16th chapter is made to terminate with the 13th verse, and the 
remainder is transferred to the 18th chapter, and inserted between 
the 9th and 10th verses. “Ἅ It appears, indeed,” says Horsley, 
‘‘ from many circumstances of the story, that David’s combat 
with Goliath-was many years prior in order of time to Saul’s 
madness, and to David’s introduction to him as a musician. (1.) 
David was quite a youth when he engaged Goliath, xvii. 33-42 ; 
when he was introduced to Saul as a musician, he was of full 
age, xvi. 18. (2.) His combat with Goliath was his first ap- 
pearance in public life (xvii. 56 ;) when he was introduced as a 
musician, he was a man of established character, xvi. 18. (3.) 
His combat with Goliath was his first military exploit (xvii. 38, 
39). He was a man of war when he was introduced as a musi- 
cian (xvi. 18). He was unknown both to Saul and Abner at the 
time he fought with Goliath. He had not, therefore, yet been in 
the office of Saul’s armour-bearer, or resident in any capacity at 
the court. Now the just conclusion from these circumstances is, 
not that these twenty verses (xvii. 11-31) are an interpolation, 
but that the last ten verses of the preceding chapter, which re- 
late Saul’s madness and David’s introduction to the court upon 
that occasion, are misplaced. The true place for these ten verses 
(xvi. 14-23) seems to be between the ninth and the tenth of 
the eighteenth chapter. Let these ten verses be removed to that 
place, and this seventeenth chapter be connected immediately with 


- 
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the 13th verse of chapter xvi., and the whole disorder and incon- 
sistency that appear in the narrative in its present arrangement 
will be removed.”* This view has been very generally adopted ; 
and accordingly ‘Townsend has so arranged the chapters. But 
it does not appear to us to remove the difficulties of the narrative. 
If the chapters be examined agreeably to the proposed arrange- 
ment, inconsistencies will still present themselves. 

After David had slain Goliath, and had been taken by Saul 
to the palace to reside with himself, ‘« he behaved himself wisely,” 
and ‘* Saul set him over the men of war,” &c., chap. xviii. 5, 
&e. ὅς. Yet after these transactions, on the king’s inquiring 
for a man that could play well, one of the servants said, ‘I have 
seen a son of Jesse the Bethlehemite, that is cunning in playing, 
and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and prudent in 
matters, and a comely person, and the Lord is with him,” xvi. 18. 
It is improbable that any servant should have spoken thus to 
Saul of David, after the king entertained feelings of jealousy 
towards him. He eyed him with suspicion and envy on account 
of his rising reputation, and it would have been a certain means 
of provoking the choleric king to have pronounced encomiums 
on David before him. Nor can it be said with any degree of 
probability, that Saul’s feelings towards David were unknown to 
his household, for it is written in the 18th verse of the 16th 
chapter, “ΚΞ then answered one of the servants, and said, Behold,” 
&c. The manner too in which the servant speaks of David 
implies, that Saul had neither seen him before, nor had any 
knowledge of him; ‘‘ I have seen a son of Jesse the Bethle- 
hemite.” Again, the reception which the king gives to David 
clearly intimates, that he was a stranger introduced for the first 
time; ““ and David came to Saul, and stood before him: and he 
loved him greatly ; and he became his armour-bearer,” xvi. 21. 
Surely this is not consistent with what is said immediately be- 
fore, that he eyed him from that day and forward. Besides, ac- 
cording to the proposed arrangement, Saul is said to have made 
David his armour-bearer, though he had previously set him over 
the men of war, and feared his growing popularity. There is no 
hint of his having been dismissed from the palace, and returned 
to his father’s house, after Saul became displeased with the de- 
monstrations made in his favour. Rather do the words of chapter 
. Xviii. verse 9 imply that he still remained in the palace. And 
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yet Saul sent for him, with the mandate to his father, “6 Send 
me David, thy son, which is with the sheep,” xvi. 29. The 
words are not, ““ send me David who was with me before,” or, 
‘who slew Goliath,” but, ‘“‘ who is with the sheep.” Surely 
this language leads to the belief, that he had not been with the 
king before, or excited his jealousy so much as to be dismissed. 
If so, his envy was speedily laid aside, and David became, after 
all his popularity, a favourite with Saul. 

But Horsley affirms, that the encounter with Goliath, and 
the events which immediately succeeded, as narrated in chapter 
xviii. 1-9, took place long before David’s introduction to Saul 
as a musician. The king, therefore, may have entirely forgotten 
the youth. But that the time between the victory and his coming 
to court in the character of a musician, could not have been long, 
is shewn by an inspection of the entire narrative. 

These are some of the considerations standing in the way of 
that arrangement which has recommended itself to many expo- 
sitors as entirely satisfactory. In our view, they constitute as 
serious a difficulty as that which they are intended to remove. 
So far from annihilating the inconsistency, they introduce into 
the narrative a still greater. This solution, therefore, cannot be 
adopted. 

Others reject the entire passage, thinking it an interpolation. 
So Houbigant, Kennicott, Dathe, Michaelis, and Boothroyd. 
This cuts the knot without untying it. 

Some writers, as Abarbanel, affect to find no inconsistency in 
the narrative, and dismiss the difficulty with a cursory remark. 
Regarding the present arrangement as right, they affirm, that 
Saul merely inquired of David whose son he was, which, it is 
said, does not imply that he was unacquainted with David him- 
self, or that he had not seen him before. But why the king 
should have asked after his father’s name at that particular time ; 
or how Abner was ignorant of one who had formerly been the 
king’s armour-bearer, these writers do not inform us. The 55, 
56, 57, and 58 verses of chapter 17th clearly imply, that Saul 
was ignorant of the youth. 

Calmet supposes, either that David's face, voice, and air, must 
have been changed since the time he had played before Saul on 
the harp, or that during his gloomy insanity, the king had ac- 
quired false ideas of David’s person, or after his recovery had 
forgotten him. These circumstances, taken together, seem to 
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touch the true point of difficulty. The state of the king’s mind, 
with the change in David’s whole appearance and dress, pre- 
vented the former from recognising in the ruddy stripling whom 
he had seen before, the manly form of the son of Jesse. 

1 Samuel xxxi. 4. ‘* Then said Saul unto his armour-bearer, 
Draw thy sword, and thrust me through therewith; lest these 
uncircumcised come and thrust me through, and abuse me. But 
his armour-bearer would not ; for he was:sore afraid. Therefore 
Saul took a sword, and fell upon it,” &c. 

2 Samuel i. 10. ‘ So I stood upon him, and slew him, be- 
cause I was sure that he could not live after that he was fallen : 
and I took the crown that was upon his head, and the bracelet 
that was on his arm, and have brought them hither unto my 
lord,” &c. 

If we recollect who the speaker is, in the second account given 
of Saul’s death, and what is his character, we shall be at no loss 
to perceive the false particulars it contains. The narrative in the 
31st chapter is inspired, and may therefore be depended on as 
strictly true ; whereas the Amalekite’s story was evidently adapted 
to please David and obtain his favour. 

2 Samuel viii. 4. ““ And David took from him a thousand 
chariots, and seven hundred horsemen, and twenty thousand foot- 
men,” &c. 

1 Chron, xviii. 4. ‘ And David took from him a thousand 
chariots, and seven thousand horsemen, and twenty thousand 
footmen,” &c. 

In the former place David is said to have taken 700 horsemen 
from Hadadezer; in the latter 7000. One of the two readings 
is certainly corrupt. According to the Masoretic mode of mark- 
ing numbers, nun final denotes 700. Seven thousand is signified 
by sayin, with two dots over it, thus ἢ. Zayin lengthened might 
be easily taken for final nun. The error, therefore, seems to have 
originated with a transcriber in confounding the two letters, and 
neglecting to mark or observe the points over one of them. We 
have no means of ascertaining whether 700 or 7000 be the right 
number. Probably the former should be adopted. 

2 Samuel x. 18. ‘* And the Syrians fled before Israel; and 
David slew the men of seven hundred chariots of the Syrians, 
and forty thousand horsemen,” &c. 

1 Chron. xix. 18. ‘* But the Syrians fled before Israel; and 
David slew of the Syrians seven thousand men which fought in 
chariots, and forty thousand footmen,” &c. 
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Doubtless the reading of one of these places is corrupt. 

2 Samuel xxiii. 8. ‘* These be the names of the mighty men 
whom David had: the Tachmonite that sat in the seat, chief 
among the captains; the same was Adino the Eznite: he lift up 
his spear against eight hundred, whom he slew at one time.” _ 

1 Chron. xi. 11, “ And this is the number of the mighty men 
whom David had; Jashobeam, an Hachmonite, the chief of the 
captains: he lifted up his spear against three hundred slain by 
him at one time.” 

According to Kennicott, there are three corruptions in the for- 
mer text. First, NAWA Av instead of being translated sitting in 
the seat, should be regarded as a proper name, viz. Josheb-bas- 
sebet, or Jashobeam. Secondly, The words rendered the same was 
Adino the Eznite, should be, he lifted up his spear. Thirdly, 
The number eight hundred was probably at first three hundred, 
as in Chronicles xi. 11. This mode of proceeding is precipitous, 
and accompanied with hazard. 

The verse in Samuel should be thus translated. ‘ These are 
the names of the mighty men whom David had: he who sits in 
the seat of the Tachmonite (ἑ. e. of Jashobeam the Hachmonite), 
who was chief among the captains, the same is Adino the Eznite ; 
he lift up his spear against eight hundred, whom he slew at one 
time.” Whether this be Adina, son of Shiza, mentioned in 1 
Chron. xi. 42, is uncertain. Kennicott is right in supposing 
that the number eight hundred should be three hundred. Ge- 
senius and Maurer agree with him in considering the place cor- 
rupt. 

2 Samuel xxiv. 1. ‘‘ And again the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Israel, and he moved David against them to say, 
Go, number Israel and Judah.” 

1 Chron. xxi. 1. ‘ And Satan stood up against Israel, and 
provoked David to number Israel.” 

Some supply the ellipses in the former place, because one had 
moved, &c. or, because Satan moved, &c., borrowing this from 
1 Chron. xxi. 1. Others render OW an adversary, i.e. an evil 
counsellor. All these suppositions are improbable. The simple 
and natural nominative to the verb moved is, the Lord. God is 
sometimes said to do what he permits to be done by others. Thus 
he hardened Pharoah’s heart. This does not mean, that he in- 
fused positive wickedness or obstinacy into the mind, or that he 
influenced it in any way inconsistent with His perfections, but 
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that he withdrew his grace, allowed the heart of Pharoah to take 
its natural course, and thus to become harder and harder. He 
permitted it to be hardened. So in the present case God per- 
mitted Satan to tempt David. Satan was the active agent in 
the case. The Lord withdrew his supporting grace from the king, 
and the great adversary prevailed against him. 

2 Samuel xxiv. 9. ‘* And Joab gave up the sum of the num- 
ber of the people unto the king: and there were in Israel eight 
hundred thousand valiant men that drew the sword ; and the men 
of Judah were five hundred thousand men.” 

} Chron. xxi. 5. ‘ And Joab gave the sum of the number of 
the people unto David. And all they of Israel were a thousand 
thousand and an hundred thousand men that drew sword: and 
Judah was four hundred threescore and ten thousand men that 
drew sword.” 

To reconcile this apparent discrepancy, Patrick, Lightfoot, 
Hales, and Townsend think, that the returns, when sent in to 
the king, were not completed; and that the writer of the books 
of Samuel mentions the number according to the list actually 
given in; while the author of the Chronicles gives the list not 
laid before the king, nor inserted in the public records, but ge- 
nerally known among the people. 

This solution is objectionable, because it takes for granted 
that one writer follows authorised and public records —the other 
unauthentic and private registers. 

A writer in ‘ Critica Biblica,’ whose explanation is now gene- 
rally followed, reconciles them thus. ‘It appears by 1 Chronicles 
XXvii., that there were twelve divisions of generals, who commanded 
monthly, and whose duty was to keep guard near the king’s person, 
each having a body of troops, consisting of twenty-four thousand 
men, which jointly formed a grand army of two hundred and eighty- 
eight thousand ; and as a separate body of twelve thousand men 
naturally attended on the twelve princes of the twelve tribes, 
mentioned in the same chapter, the whole will be three hundred 
thousand; which is the difference between the two accounts of 
eight hundred thousand, and of one million one hundred thou- 
sand. As to the men of Jsrael, the author of Samuel does not 
take notice of the three hundred thousand, because they were in 
the actual service of the king, as a standing army, and, there- 
fore, there was no need to number them; but Chronicles joins 
them to the rest, saying expressly (ONTW? 5D) “ all those of Zs- 
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rael were one million, one hundred thousand ;’ whereas the author 
of Samuel, who reckons only the eight hundred thousand, does 
not say OONTW 5D) “ all those of Israel,’ but barely (ONWW! WM) 
‘and Israel were,’ &c. It must also be observed, that, exclu- 
_ sive of the troops before mentioned, there was an army of obser- 
vation on the frontiers of the Philistines’ country, composed of 
thirty thousand men, as appears by 2 Sam. vi. 1, which, it seems, 
were included in the number of five hundred thousand of the 
people of Judah, by the author of Samuel; but the author of 
Chronicles, who mentions only four hundred and seventy thou- 
sand, gives the number of that tribe, exclusive of those thirty - 
thousand men, because they were not all of the tribe of Judah, 
and, therefore, he does not say (ΤῊ) 9D) “ all those of Judah,’ 
as he had said (ΟΝ ὝΦ) 5D) “ all those of Israel,’ but only (771) 
‘ and those of Judah.’ Thus both accounts may be reconciled, 
by only having recourse to other parts of scripture, treating on 
the same subject, which will ever be found the best method of 
explaining difficult passages.” 

2 Samuel xxiv.13. ‘‘ So Gad came to David, and told him, 
and said unto him, Shall seven years of famine come unto thee 
in thy land? or wilt thou flee three months before thine enemies, 
while they pursue thee? or that there be three days’ pestilence 
in thy land?” 

1 Chron. xxi. 11,12. ‘ So Gad came to David, and said unto 
him, Thus saith the Lord, Choose thee either three years’ famine ; 
or three months to be destroyed before thy foes, while that the 
sword of thine enemies overtaketh thee; or else three days the 
sword of the Lord, even the pestilence, in the land, and the an- 
gel of the Lord destroying throughout all the coasts of Israel ” 

From 2 Samuel xxi. 1 it appears, that there had been already 
a famine of three years, and the prophet asks in the former place, 
Shall seven years’ famine (¢. 6. three in addition to the three that 
have been already, with the present year included) come unto 
thee in thy land? Thus the time in both passages is the same, 
though at first sight there appears a great discrepancy. 

2 Samuel xxiv. 24. ‘ And the king said unto Araunah, Bie 
but I will surely buy it of thee at a price: neither will I offer 
burnt-offerings unto the Lord my God of that which doth cost 
me nothing. So David bought the threshing-floor and the oxen 
for fifty shekels of silver.” 

1 Chron. xxi. 25. ‘* So David gave to Ornan for the place 
six hundred shekels of gold by weight.” 
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In order to reconcile these places, some suggest that a comma 
should be inserted after the word threshing-floor. The oxen alone 
are then said to be bought for fifty shekels of silver, and the price 
of the threshing-floor is omitted. But the author of Chronicles 
states the price of the floor, viz. 600 shekels of gold, and omits 
the price paid for the oxen. This solution is more ingenious than 
probable. The true explanation is, that the former sum was for 
the floor, oxen, and wooden instruments only ; — the latter was 
afterwards paid for the whole hill, on which David made p 
rations for building the temple. : 


1 Kings iv. 26. (Heb. v. 6.) ‘ And Solomon had forty thou- 
sand stalls of horses for his chariots, and twelve thousand horse- 
men.” 

2 Chron. ix. 25. ‘ And Solomon had four thousand stalls for 
horses and chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen,” &c. 

According to Gesenius, MYON or WW signifies not only stall 
or stable, but a certain number of horses in the same division of 
a stall. This would imply that there were ten horses put toge- 
ther in one place. Thus the author of Kings speaks of the horses ; 
but the author of the Chronicles, of the stalls in which they were 
kept. Others suppose that the text in Kings is corrupt, and that 
we should read four thousand for forty thousand. 

1 Kings v.11. ‘ And Solomon gave Hiram twenty thousand 
measures of wheat for food to his household, and twenty measures 
of pure oil; thus gave Solomon to Hiram year by year.” 

2 Chron. ii. 10. ‘* And, behold, I will give to thy servants, 
the hewers that cut timber, twenty thousand measures of beaten 
wheat, and twenty thousand measures of barley, and twenty 
thousand baths of wine, and twenty thousand baths of oil.” 

The articles of food and drink mentioned in the former place 
were intended for, Hiram’s household, i. e. his family and domes- 
tic servants, while the quantities specified in 2 Chron. ii. 10 were 
for the workmen, “ὁ thy servants the hewers that cut timber.” 

1 Kings vil. 15. ‘‘ For he cast two pillars of brass, of eighteen 
cubits high apiece : and a line of twelve cubits did compass ei- 
ther of them about.” 

2 Chron. iii. 15. ‘ Also he made before the house two pillars 
of thirty and five cubits high; and the chapiter that was on the 
top of each of them was five cubits.” 

The former text speaks of the length of the pillars separately, 
the latter of their length together. Each was nearly eighteen 
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cubits long (stated in round numbers to be eighteen), and both 
amounted to thirty-five cubits. 


1 Kings ix. 23. ‘ These were the chief of the officers that 
were over Solomon’s work, five hundred and fifty, which bare 
rule over the people that wrought in the work.” 

2 Chron. viii. 10. ““ And these were the chief of king Solo- 
mon’s officers, even two hundred and fifty, that bare rule over 
the people.” 

There is a corruption in one of these places. 


1 Kings ix. 28. ‘ And they came to Ophir, and fetched from 
thence gold, four hundred and twenty talents, and brought it to 
king Solomon.” 

2 Chron. viii.18. ‘* And Huram sent him by the hands of his 
servants ships, and servants that had knowledge of the sea; and 
they went with the servants of Solomon to Ophir, and took thence 
ou hundred and fifty talents of gold, and brought them to king 

olomon.” 


One of these texts is corrupt. 


1 Kings xv. 10. ‘* And forty and one years reigned he in Je- 
rusalem. And his mother’s name was Maachah, the daughter of 
Abishalom.” 

2 Chron. xiii. 2. ‘‘ He (Abijah) reigned three years in Jeru- 
salem. His mother’s name also was Michaiah, the daughter of 
Uriel of Gibeah.” 

It is well known that the Hebrew term ON is used with con- 


siderable latitude. In the former passage it denotes grandmother ; 
in the latter, mother properly so called. See Gesen. 8. v. 


1 Kings xvi. 23. “Ἅ In the thirty and first year of Asa king of 
Judah, began Omri to reign over Israel, twelve years: six years 
reigned he in Tirzah.” 

1 Kings xvi. 10, 15. * And Zimri went in and smote him (Elah), 
and killed him, in the twenty and seventh year of Asa king of 
Judah, and reigned in his stead. In the twenty and seventh 
hin of Asa king of Judah, did Zimri reign seven days in Tir- 
zah.” 


Some may think that there is an error in the number thirty- 
one in the former place, and that it should be twenty-seven. Omri 
immediately succeeded Zimri, the latter reigned but seven days, 
and yet Omri began to reign in the twenty-seventh year of Asa. 
But we should recollect, that after the death of Zimri, half of 
Israel acknowledged Omri, while the other half adhered to Tibni. 
This division lasted four years. Omri therefore began to reign 
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alone in the thirty-first of Asa; he had a share in the kingdom 
from the twenty-seventh of Asa. 

2 Kings vii. 16. ‘* And in the fifth year of Joram the son of 
Ahab king of Israel, Jehoshaphat being then king of Judah, 
Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat king of Judah began to reign.” 

Compare 1 Kings xxii. 42; 2 Kings viii. 17; 2 Chron. xx. 31; 
xxi. 5. 

Jehoram, when thirty-two years old, was associated with his 
father in the kingdom, and reigned with him eight years. He 
afterwards succeeded his father, and reigned alone. Some would 
exclude from the text in 2 Kings viii. 16 the three words trans- 
lated and Jehoshaphat king of Judah ; but this is not necessary. 

2 Kings xiii. 1. ‘ In the three and twentieth year of Joash 
the son of Ahaziah king of Judah, Jehoahaz the son of Jehu be- 
gan to reign over Israel in Samaria, and reigned seventeen years.” 

2 Kings xiii.10. ‘* In the thirty and seventh year of Joash 
king of Judah began Jehoash the son of Jehoahaz to reign over 
Israel in Samaria, and reigned sixteen years.” ὁ ὁὃ6Ὃὃϑὃἕ 

By adding the seventeen years of Jehoahaz to the twenty-three 
of Joash, we are brought to the 40th of Joash, when, on the 
death of Jehoahaz, Jehoash may be supposed to have entered 
upon his reign. Yet the latter passage says, that Jehoash began 
to reign in the thirty-seventh year of Joash. 

It would appear that he reigned conjointly with his father for 
two or three years. This dates from the 37th of Joash. He be- 
gan to reign alone about the fortieth of Joash. 

2 Kings xv.1. ‘ In the twenty and seventh year of Jeroboam 
king of Israel, began Azariah son of Amaziah lang of Judah to 
reign. 

2 Kings xv. 32, 34. ‘* In the second year of Pekah the son 
of Remaliah king of Israel, began Jotham the son of Uzziah king 
of Judah to reign; he did according to all that his father 
Uzziah had done.” 

Azariah and Uzziah are two names for the same person. 

2 Kings xv. 30. ‘* And Hoshea the son of Elah made a con- 
apieey against Pekah the son of Remaliah, and smote him, and 
slew him, and reigned in his stead, in the twentieth year of Jo- 
tham the son of Uzziah.” 

2 Kings xv. 33. ““ Five and twenty years old was he (Jotham) 
hase he began to reign, and he reigned sixteen years in Jerusa- 

em. 

Jotham reigned sixteen years alone, but with his father, he 
reigned twenty. 
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2 Kings xv. 30. ‘‘ And Hoshea the son of Elah made a con- 
spiracy against Pekah the son of Remaliah, and smote him, and 
slew him, and reigned in his stead, in the twentieth year of Jo- 
tham the son of Uzziah.” 

2 ee xvii. 1. ‘ In the twelfth year of Ahaz king of Judah, 
began Hoshea the son of Elah to reign in Samaria over Israel 
nine years.” 

In the former text it is stated that Hosea began to reign in 
the twentieth year of Jotham son of Uzziah (which was the fourth 
of Ahaz); but in the latter, that he began to reign in the twelfth 
of Ahaz. Again in verse 27 it is related, that Pekah reigned 
twenty years; but the last year of Pekah and the first year of 
Hosea concur with the twentieth of Jotham (verse 30.) Pekah 
must therefore have reigned twenty-two years, for Jotham began 
to reign in the second year of Pekah. 

Calmet’s solution, which appears to be satisfactory, is the fol- 
lowing. Hosea conspired against Pekah in the twentieth year 
of the latter, which was the eighteenth of Jotham’s reign. It 
was two years before Hosea was acknowledged king of Israel, ¢. 6. 
in the fourth of Ahaz and twentieth of Jotham. In the twelfth 
year of Ahaz he reigned peaceably over Israel, as stated in chap- 
ter xvii. 1. 

2 Kings xxiii. 30. ‘ And his servants carried him in a cha- 
riot dead from Megiddo, and brought him to Jerusalem, and 
buried him in his own sepulchre.” 

2 Chron. xxxv. 24. ‘ His servants therefore took him (Josiah) 
out of that chariot, and put him in the second chariot that he 
had; and they brought him to Jerusalem, and he died, and was 
buried,” &c. 

In the former place the word M2 should be rendered dying, 
or in a dying state. Thus all appearance of discrepancy is re- 
moved. He was carried off the field in a dying state; he ex- 
pired at Jerusalem. 


2 Kings xxiv. 8. ‘‘ Jehoiachin was eighteen years old when 
he began to reign, and he reigned in Jerusalem three months.” 

2 Chron. xxxvi.9. ‘* Jehoiachin was eight years old when 
he began to reign, and he reigned three months and ten days in 
Jerusalem.” 

When Jehoiachin was eight years of age, his father associated 
him with himself in the government. He began to reign alone 
at eighteen. 
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2 Kings xxiv. 13. 

2 Kings xxv. 8-12. 

The transactions related in these passages did not take place 
at one and the same time. They are quite distinct. The latter 
happened eleven years after the former. 

1 Chron. xix. 7. ‘* So they hired thirty and two thousand 
chariots, and the king of Maachah and his people,” &c. 

2 Sam. x. 6. ““ And when the children of Ammon saw that 
they stank before David, the children of Ammon sent and hired 
the Syrians of Beth-rehob, and the Syrians of Zoba, twenty 
thousand footmen, and of King Maacah a thousand men, and 
of Ishtob twelve thousand men.” 

Mr. Brown of Haddington judiciously observes, that as the 
word ‘ used in the original (of the former place) denotes not 
only a chariot but a rider, it probably ought to be rendered in a 
collective sense, cavalry ; and then the number of troops will 
exactly agree with the passage in Samuel. They were perhaps 
a kind of auxiliary troops, who were used in general to fight on 
horseback, or in chariots, but who on some occasions served as 
foot soldiers.” 

2 Chron. iv. 3. ‘ And under it (the molten sea) was the si- 
militude of oxen,” &c. 

1 Kings vii. 24, 25, 26. 

In the latter we find knops (OWPB;) in the former oxen, 
(Ὁ Ἴ23.) Some have therefore proposed to alter the reading of 
2 Chron. iv. 3 to make it correspond with that of Kings. There 
is no necessity for this proceeding. What prevents us from sup- 
posing, that the architectural ornaments’ called knops were in 
the form of oxen ἢ 

2 Chron. iv. 5. ‘ And the thickness of it (the molten sea) 
was an handbreadth, and the brim of it like the work of the brim 
of a cup, with flowers of lilies ; and it received and held three 
thousand baths. 

1 Kings vii. 26. ‘* And it was an handbreadth thick, and 
the brim thereof was wrought like the brim of a cup, with flowers 
of lilies ; it contained two thousand baths,” 

Various modes of reconciling these two texts have been pro- 
posed. Some think that the bath varied in quantity, so that 
two thousand of the old baths might have been equal to three 
thousand of those used after the captivity. Others conjecture 
that the one writer meant dry-measure baths, and the other 
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liquid measure baths. Calmet says, that the cup or bowl con- 
tained two thousand baths, and the foot, which was hollow, a 
thousand more. -All these methods are objectionable or imagi- 
nary. Mr. Taylor suggests, that the writer of the Chronicles 
not merely states the quantity of. water which the basin held, but 
that also which was necessary to work it, to keep it flowing as a 
fountain ; that which was required to fill both it and its accom- 
paniments. In support of this, he adduces the circumstance, 
that different words are employed, the one in Kings vii. 26, ren- 
dered contained ; the two in Chronicles iv. 5, rendered received 
and held. He argues, therefore, that there was a difference be- 
tween receiving and holding. When the basin played as a foun- 
tain, and all its parts were filled for that purpose, the latter, 
together with the sea itself, received 3000 baths ; but the sea ex- 
clusively held only 2000 baths, when its contents were restricted 
to those of the circular basin. It received and held 3000 baths.* 

2 Chron. xxii. 2. ‘“* Forty and two years old was Ahaziah 
when he began to reign, and he reigned one year in Jerusalem.” 

2 Kings viii. 26. ‘ Two and twenty years old was Ahaziah 
when he began to reign; and he reigned one year in Jeru- 
salem.” 

He began to reign in the twenty-second year of his age, but 
in the forty-second of the kingdom of his mother’s family. 
His mother’s name was Athaliah, the daughter of Omri. This 
᾿ solution, proposed by Lightfoot, renders it unnecessary to suppose 
that the letters caph and mem were interchanged, the numerical 
power of the former being twenty, and that of the latter forty. 

2 Chron. xxviii. 20, 21. ‘ And Tiglath-pilneser, king of As- 
syria, came unto him, and distressed him, but strengthened him 
not. For Ahaz took away a portion out of the house of the 
Lord, and out of the house of the king, and of the princes, and 
gave it unto the king of Assyria: but he helped him not.” 

2 Kings xvi. 9. ““ And the king of Assyria hearkened unto 
him: for the king of Assyria went up against Damascus, and 
took it, and carried the people of it captive to Kir, and slew 
Rezin.” 

Here also there is no contradiction. Tiglath-pileser weakened 
rather than strengthened Ahaz by the presents he received, and 
for which he rendered no equivalent service. We should ob- 
serve that the writer of the Chronicles does not speak of the 


* Fragments to Calm:t’s Dictionary, No. 254. 
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same event as the writer of Kings. Tiglath-pileser helped 
Ahaz against Rezin, for he took Damascus, and slew the king 
of Ayssria. At another crisis, when Ahaz was distressed by the 
Edomites and Philistines (2 Chron. xxviii. 17, 18), ““ Tiglath- 
pileser came unto him, and distressed him (by taking the greater 
part of his treasure), but strengthened him not.” 

2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, 10. 

1 Chron. iii. 15. Jeremiah i. 2, 3, and xxxvii. 1. 

Zedekiah is called the son of Josiah in the last three places ; 
but in 2 Chron. the brother of Jehoiachin, who was the son of 
Jehoiakim. The Hebrew word ΓΝ signifies not only brother, — 
properly so called, but relative orhkinsman. So Gen. xiv. 16; 
xiii. 8; xxix. 12, 15. It is very common to use words of affinity 
or kindred with considerable latitude in the Hebrew language, 
and in the Hebrew-Greek of the New Testament. Thus ἀδελφὸς 
signifies a near kinsman in Matthew xii. 46; John vii. 3; Acts 
i. 14; Gal. i. 19. 

Ezra ii. 64. ““ The whole congregation together was forty and 
two thousand three hundred and threescore.” A difference has 
been noticed between this and the corresponding sum in Nehe- 
miah, not in the gross amount, but in the several particulars of 
which it consists. Reckoning up the smaller numbers, we shall 
find that they amount to 31,089 in Nehemiah, and 29,818 in 
Ezra. Nehemiah also mentions 1765 persons not noticed by 
Ezra; and Ezra 494 omitted by Nehemiah. If, therefore, Ezra’s 
surplus be added to the sum in Nehemiah, and Nehemiah’s sur- 
plus to the number in Ezra, they will both become 31,583. Sub- 
tracting this from 42,360, there will be a deficiency of 10,777. 
These are omitted, because they did not belong to Judah and Ben- 
jamin, or to the priests, but to the other tribes. We owe this so- 
lution to Mr. Alting, and it seems to be altogether satisfactory. 

Prov. xxvi. 4. ‘* Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
lest thou also be like unto him.” 

Prov. xxvi. 5. ‘* Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he 
be wise in his own conceit.” 

The fool is not to be answered according to his folly, i.e. in 
his own foolish, impertinent manner, because, by so doing, we 
should render ourselves like him. But he should be answered as 
his folly requires—with such power and demonstration as to 
silence his reproachful language. While we should not resemble 
him in his foolishness, by giving him such an answer as he him- 
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_ self in the same circumstances would render, it isa duty to check 


his arrogance, and repel his injurious language. By this means, 
he will be prevented from becoming wise in his own conceit. The 
immediate vicinity of the two places shows, that such is the true 
sense. Mr. Fuller pertinently remarks, that the answer of Moses 
to the rebellious Israelites, was an example of the former pro- 
verb (Numbers xx. 10); the reply of Job to his wife an instance 
of the latter (Job ii. 10). 

Jeremiah xxxii. 4. ‘ And Zedekiah, king of Judah, shall not 
escape out of the hand of the Chaldeans, but shall surely be de- 
livered into the hand of the king of Babylon, and shall speak 
with him mouth to mouth, and his eyes shall behold his eyes.” 

Ezekiel xii. 13. ‘* My net also will I spread upon him, and 
he shall be taken in my snare ; and I will bring him to Babylon, 
to the land of the Chaldeans, yet shall he not see it, though he 
shall die there.” | 

Though these two prophecies appear to be contradictory, both 
were literally fulfilled. When Zedekiah was taken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the latter caused his eyes to be put out, and sent him 
to Babylon. Thus he both saw and did not see Nebuchadnezzar 
with his eyes—he did not see Babylon though he died there. 

Daniel i. 1. ‘* In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, 
king of Judah, came Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon unte 
Jerusalem, and besieged it.” __ 

Jeremiah xxv. 1. ““ The word that came to Jeremiah concern- 
ing all the people of Judah, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim the 
son of Josiah king of Judah, that was the first year of Nebu- 
chadrezzar king of Babylon.” 

In the latter passage, the commencement of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign appears to be placed in the fourth year of Jehoiakim ; 
whereas in the former, Nebuchadnezzar is said to have come 
against Jerusalem in the third year of Jehoiakim’s reign. But 
we should recollect, that the Chaldean king had been associated 
with his father Nabopolassar. ‘ The first year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar” means the first year of his joint not of his sole reign. 
To this, indeed, it may be objected, that Daniel in another place 
(ii. 1) reckons the second year of Nebuchadnezzar, the second 
of his sole sovereignty ; but the difference arises from the locali- 
ties respectively referred to. ‘The former method of computation 
would naturally proceed from an author living in Judea, the 
latter from an author living in Babylon.* 


“See Hengstenbderg’s Beitrige zur Einleitung ins Alte Testament, erster Band, pp, 
62, 3. 
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II. Contradictions said to exist between the writers of the 
New Testament. 

Here the evangelists come first under notice. A full consider- 
ation of the differences between them must, however, be left to 
the compilers of Harmonies. To unite the scattered parts of the 
gospel history into a systematic whole, to arrange every occur- 
rence in its proper place, and assign every discourse of our Lord 
to its true connexion, is a result which cannot with certainty 
be now attained. It is obvious that the sacred writers did not 
intend to relate the various particulars connected with the life 
and death of Jesus in strict chronological order. Their notices 
of time are few, and generally indefinite. To assume that one 
of the gospels contains the proper sequence of events, and that 
the others should be brought into accordance with it, is to in- 
dulge a vain supposition, and to proceed on a false hypothesis. 
All attempts to bring the four narratives into scientific and com- 
pact unity —to settle the true period when a discourse was de- 
livered— the place where a miracle was wrought, must partake 
of some uncertainty. In various instances indeed, these particulars 
can be determined without perplexity ; —in others, there is no clue 
to guide us, and we are obliged to content ourselves with bare 
probability. Had the evangelists been uninspired men or impos- 
tors, we should have noticed a much greater uniformity in the 
externals of their histories—an aiming at close resemblance in 
the form and sequence of every portion ;—but they wrote under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in popular language, for the use 
of mankind, and neglected to observe minute accuracy in trivial 
points. This is what we naturally expect from honest and faith- 
ful witnesses, who undertake, without previous collusion, to give 
a biography of the same person. ‘‘ The evangelists,” says New- 
come, ‘are more intent on representing the substance of what is 
spoken, than the words of the speaker; they neglect accurate 
order in the detail of particular incidents, though they pursue a 
good general method ; detached and distant events are sometimes 
joined together on account of a sameness in the scene, the per- 
sons, the cause, or the consequences ; and in such concise histories 
as the gospels, transitions are often made from one fact to another, 
without any intimation that important matters intervened.”* 

Matthew iv. 1-11. 

Luke iv. 2-12. 


* Preface to Harmony, p. 1, 
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The temptation of our Lord by the devil is recorded by Mat- 
thew in a different order from Luke. Matthew gives, first, the 
temptation of appetite ; secondly, that of vanity; thirdly, that of 
ambition or worldly grandeur. Luke adopts the following order— 
first, the temptation of appetite; secondly, that of ambition ; 
thirdly, that of vanity. Luke follows the order of place; Mat- 
thew that of time. Luke brings together the two temptations 
in the wilderness. Hence there is no necessity to have recourse, 
with some writers, to the figure hysterologta. 

Matthew v. 16. ‘ Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven. 

Matthew vi. 1. ““ Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
men, to be seen of them.” 

In the former case, where the motive is to glorify God, it is 
the duty of the Christian, while not ostentatiously displaying his 
good deeds, not to conceal them. The latter passage inculcates 
the avoidance of ostentation. We should never allow our pious 
and charitable actions to spring from a love of being seen by 
others. If this be the end for which they are done, they cannot 
be pleasing to Him who judges the secret purposes of the heart. 


Matthew vii. 7, 8. ‘* Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For 
every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth ; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 

Luke xiii. 24. ‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate; for 
many I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be 
able. 

The words of Matthew are intended to encourage the sinner 
to seek for mercy through the atonement of Christ. Those in 
Luke’s gospel refer to the last day, when the door of mercy will 
be shut for ever. This is apparent from their immediate con- 
nexion ; ‘“‘ when once the master of the house is risen up and hath 
shut the door, and ye begin to stand without,” &c. They point 
to the agonising anxiety of many, when they find themselves 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven. The ungodly shall cry 
for mercy when it cannot be obtained ; they shall discover a pain- 
ful solicitude to be received into the presence of Jehovah, after 
they have deferred sincere concern for their salvation until death. 


Matthew viii 5-10. 
Luke vii, 1-10. 
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Matthew's account of the centurion is briefer than Luke’s, 
but not contradictory to it. Luke is minute and circumstantial. 
According to Matthew the centurion sends the elders of the Jews 
to Jesus ; ---- according to Luke he goes in person. Qui facit per 
alterum, factt per se. This is a principle frequently recog- 
nised in the language employed by the sacred writers. 

Matthew xvii. 1. ‘ And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, 
James, and John his brother, and bringeth them up into an high 
mountain apart.” See Mark ix. 2. 

Luke ix. 28. ‘ And it came to pass about an eight days after 
these sayings, he took Peter, and John, and James, and went 
up into a mountain to pray.” 

These statements are reconciled by supposing, that Luke 
reckons inclusively ; Matthew, exclusively. So Hammond and 
others, 


Matthew xx. 29-34. 

Mark x. 46-52. 

Luke xviii. 35-43. 

Matthew speaks of two blind persons, Mark and Luke only 
of one. Mark calls him Bartimeus. Luke represents the mi- 
racle as performed when Jesus was drawing nigh to Jericho, 
before he entered it;—-Matthew and Mark, after he had left 
Jericho. 

Michaelis gives this as an instance of real contradiction in the 
gospels, or at least as one which he could not possibly explain. 
The conclusion to which he comes is, that Luke was here mis- 
taken, since Matthew and Mark agree in relating that the mi- 
racle was performed by Christ as he went out of Jericho, the 
former being an eye-witness. It is utterly at variance with the 
inspiration of Luke to suppose his testimony incorrect. It may 
not be incompatible with the loose theology of Michaelis to throw 
aside on some occasions the inspiration of the New Testament 
writers, when their statements are not understood or relished ; 
but he who reverences the oracles of the living God will pause 
ere he have recourse to such unhallowed assertions. In order to 
reconcile these varying accounts it is needful to remember, that 
some of the evangelists give a more brief and condensed account 
of the very same event which others narrate more fully. On this 
occasion two blind men received their sight. This is expressly 
affirmed by Matthew. Only one is noticed by Mark and Luke. 
Matthew also relates, that they were healed by Jesus on his de- 
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parture from Jericho. The one mentioned by Mark was cured 
by Christ as he left Jericho. His name was Bartimeus. Taking — 
the account of Matthew in connexion with Mark’s, we believe 
that there were in reality two blind men both restored to sight 
by Christ as he passed from Jericho to Jerusalem. Let us now 
attend to what Luke says. As Jesus drew nigh to Jericho, a 
certain blind man sat by the wayside begging. There is no 
ground for supposing that this blind man was the same as Bar- 
timeus mentioned by Mark. He is not so called. It is not said 
that he was Bartimeus. We believe that he was a different per- 
son. The reason of this opinion is, that Bartimeus is said to have 
been healed by Christ as he left Jericho; whereas the blind beg- 
gar noticed in Luke’s gospel received his sight from our Saviour 
drawing nigh to the city. Thus there is no contradiction between 
the narratives of the three evangelists, Matthew relates that 
Christ performed the remarkable miracle of giving sight to two 
blind men who sat begging by the wayside as he departed from 
Jericho, and we believe him. Mark notices but one of these, 
whose name he gives; but he does not say that Christ on that 
occasion healed no more than one. His account, therefore, is not 
contradictory to Matthew’s, though it is not so full. Luke again 
informs us, that the Saviour, before entering Jericho, healed a 
a poor blind man who cried unto him. This last individual 
was wholly different from either of those mentioned by Matthew. 
Taking, therefore, the narratives of the three evangelists toge- 
ther, we perceive from them, that three blind men received their 
sight from Christ during his visit to Jericho—one before he en- 
tered it, and two others as he left it. 

Newcome supposes, that Jesus remained several days at Jeri- 
cho, and during his stay made several excursions from the city, 
and returned to it again. This conjecture removes the apparent 
difficulty, though it is purely hypothetical. 

Matt. xxi. 38. ““ But when the husbandmen saw the son, 
they said among themselves, This is the heir; come, let us kill 
him, ‘and let us seize on his inheritance.” 

Acts iii. 17. ‘‘ And now, brethren, I wot that through igno- 
rance ye did it, as did also your rulers.” 

Acts xiii. 27. ‘‘ For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their 
rulers, because they knew him not,” &c. 

1 Cor. ii. 8. ‘* Which none of the princes of this world knew : 
for had they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord 
of glory.” 


* 
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The last three passages appear to contradict the first. 1 Cor. 
ii. 8, refers to the hidden wisdom so long concealed from the 
world regarding the call of the Gentiles, and their incorporation 
into the church of God. With this wisdom none of the Jewish 
princes or wordly rulers were acquainted. They had no spiritual 
discernment of its nature or effects. Their carnal minds were in- 
disposed to learn it. Had they known its connexion with the Re- 
deemer of the world, they would not have put him to death. It 
would appear, that while some of the Jews crucified the Lord of 
glory in their ignorance and unbelief, others acted against the 
conviction of their understandings and the light of their con- 
sciences. They were not all ignorant of his true character ; nei- 
ther did they all sin so desperately, as to put him to death in the 
face of their right belief. Some passages in the New Testament 
allude to the Jewish rulers as acting in ignorance—others to them 
as acting through malice and hatred, with the knowledge that 
he was the Son of God. Both places quoted from the Acts of 
the Apostles belong to the former; Matthew xxi. 38 to the 
latter. 

Matthew xxvi. 8. ‘ But when his disciples saw it, they had 
indignation, saying, To what purpose is this waste ἢ" 

John xii. 4. ‘‘ Then saith one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot, 
Simon’s son, which should betray him.” 

“Τα plural,” says Winer, “ is often used where the predi- 
eate relates only to one subject, although the writer designs to 
express the thought in a general way.” ὃ xxvii. 2. 

Matthew expresses indefinitely what the other states with ex- 
actness. 

Matthew xxvi. 21. ‘ And as they did eat, he said, Verily I 
say unto you, that one of you shall betray me.” See also Mark 
xiv. 18. 

Luke xxii. 21. ‘ But behold, the hand of him that betrayeth 
me is with me on the table. And truly the Son of man goeth, 
as it was determined: but woe unto that man by whom he is be- 
trayed |” 

Some think that there is a discrepancy between the testimony 
of Matthew and Mark, as compared with that of Luke. Our 
Saviour, they allege, is said to have indicated the disciple by 
whom he was to be betrayed, while eating the passover ; whereas 
in Luke, he did βο after the institution of the Lord's supper. 

Luke’s order is thought to be the true one, and that followed 
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by the others not correct. This has arisen from want of attention 
to the words of Luke. The 21st verse begins thus: ““ But be- 
hold, the hand,” &c. It is not stated at what precise time this 
language was uttered, whether after the institution of the supper 
or not. It stands indeed after the account of that ordinance, but 
it may not have been spoken after it was appointed. When, how- 
ever, we compare it with the accounts of Matthew and John, we 
perceive the exact time at which it was uttered. It was during 
the eating of the passover. Luke relates consecutively the par- 
taking of the passover and of the supper, without recording the 
conversation of Jesus, except in so far as it related immediately 
and directly to these ordinances themselves, reserving the notice 
of Christ’s other discourse till he had finished the narration of the 
passover and supper. But Matthew and Mark insert the record of 
his conversation at the very time when it took place, thus carry- 
. ing on all the circumstances together, without reserving aught 
till the account of the two institutions should be finished. Thus 
the order observed by Luke does not imply, that the Saviour’s 
intimation of the traitor was made at a different time from that 
which is contained in the gospels by Matthew and Mark. 

Matt. xxvil. 34, ““ They gave him vinegar to drink mingled 
with gall: and when he had tasted thereof, he would not drink.” 

Mark xv. 23. ‘¢ And they gave him to drink wine mingled 
with myrrh: but he received it not.” 

We have no need to have recourse to such improbable and la- 
boured solutions as those of Michaelis and his learned translator. 
It is true that Matthew has vinegar mingled with gall, while 
Mark, alluding to the same potion, calls it wine mingled with 
myrrh. But Grotius has shewn, that ὄξος means poor or cheap 
wine, such as was used by the very poorest class. Wine mingled 
with myrrh and bitter herbs was given to criminals to stupify 
them. Lachmann reads in Matthew οἶνον instead of ὄξος, to 
which De Wette objects, that it is borrowed from Mark. 

Matthew xxvii. 44. ‘* The thieves also, which were crucified 
with him, cast the same in his teeth.” 

Luke xxiii. 39. ‘And one of the malefactors which were 
hanged, railed on him, saying,” &c. 

This is solved in the same way as Matthew xxvi. 8; John 
xii. 4. It is unphilosophical to suppose with some, that there 
is an enallage of number, the plural for the singular. 

. Another mode of reconciling the two places is that adopted 
4B 
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by Chrysostom, Jerome, Theophylact, and others, viz. that at 
first both reviled our Lord, but that afterwards one of them re- 
pented. ‘Thus Matthew speaks of the conduct of the robbers at 
a time prior to Luke. When first affixed to the cross, they gave 
vent to reproaches against the Redeemer ; but a change passed 
upon one, and he prayed. The period, therefore, to which the 
language of Luke refers, was subsequent to that in which the 
behaviour of the thieves is detailed by Matthew. While one of 
the malefactors continued to rail, as is seen from Luke, the tone 
and temper of the other had been entirely altered. From being 
a reviler, he had become a penitent and a believer. 

Matthew xxvii. 54. ‘‘ Now when the centurion, and they that 
were with him, watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, and those 
things that were done, they feared greatly, saying, Truly this 
was the Son of God.” 

Luke xxiii. 47. ‘‘ Now when the centurion saw what was 
done, he glorified God, saying, Certainly this was a righteous 
man.” 

In the former text, the sentence uttered by the centurion, and 
they that were with him, is given; in the latter, the sentence 
uttered by the centurion alone. He gave expression to both ; 
and each of the evangelists has only given one of them. 

Mark xiv. 09. ‘* And a maid saw him again, and began to 
say to them that stood by, This is one of them.” 

Matthew xxvi.71. ‘* And when he was gone out into the 
porch, another maid saw him, and said unto them that were there, 
This fellow was also with Jesus of Nazareth.” 

The difficulty, as Greswell truly remarks, arises solely from 
the conciseness of the narrations. By attending to John xviii. 25, 
26, compared with Luke xxii. 58, 59, it will be seen, that several 
persons challenged Peter before his second denial. According 
to Matthew xxvi. 71, a maid seeing hith said, ‘“ This fellow 
was also with Jesus of Nazareth.” The same evangelist after- 
wards relates, that another maid came up to him and addressed 
him in similar terms. According to Mark, the same maiden who 
had challenged him before, repeated the challenge. The diffi- 
culty has arisen from supposing, that Mark speaks of the same 
two maids as Matthew, whereas he merely speaks of one twice 
addressing the apostle. Matthew, however, distinctly mentions 
two. It appears that several persons, both male and female, 
charged Peter with being an attendant of Jesus, to whom he re- 
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plied in general terms at once. What is omitted by one evan- 
gelist is narrated by another, a circumstance which has created 
obscurity in the minds of some. The difficulty inherent in Mark 
xiv. 69, arises from the article before σα δίσχη (ἡ παιδίσχη) seeming 
to point out the maid recently mentioned ; whereas Matthew 
has ἄλλη, another maid. This disappears in the received version, 
which reads a maid, instead of, the maid. 

: Mark xv. 25. ** And it was the third hour, and they crucified 

im.’ 

John xix. 14. ““ And it was the preparation of the passover, 
and about the sixth hour: and he saith unto the Jews, Behold 
your king.” 

Here Mark expressly states, that the time of crucifixion was 
the third hour, while John affirms that Christ was brought forth 
about the sixth hour. 

Some affirm, that the true reading of John xix. 14 is τρίτη. 
Anciently numbers were not written at length, but with numeral 
letters, and it is therefore sajd, that r and ¢ representing 3 and 
6 respectively, might have been easily exchanged. But the 
letters are not similar, so as to lead a copyist to mistake them. 
Besides, an overwhelming weight of evidence, consisting of MSS. 
and versions is in favour of ixrn. None of the critical editors have 
ventured to remove it from the text, and read spirn. It is easy 
to account for the introduction of τρίτη into the few authorities 
which have it. The difficulty suggested it; and according to 
Griesbach, the more difficult reading should be preferred to the 
easier. On the other hand, it is impossible to explain satisfac- 
torily, how ἔχτη (supposing rpirn to have been the original) found 
its way into the most ancient MSS. and versions. We believe 
then that ixen in John’s gospel should not be disturbed. 

Another solution proceeds on the principle, that the νυχϑήμερον, 
or 24 hours, was divided among the Jews into eight parts, of 
three hours each ; four parts making the day, and four the night. 
Mark says it was the third hour; from which we may conclude, 
that it was fully come, or rather already past. But John is not 
so exact; he merely states it was about the sixth hour. It was 
between the third and sixth hour, towards the conclusion of the 
former, and the commencement of the latter. That the inter- 
mediate hours, four and five, are not alluded to, need not appear 
strange, when we recollect, that the Jews regarded only the great 
divisions at which prayer and sacrifice were offered in the Temple, 
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and preferred to speak of time by them, when great accuracy 
was not required. Strictly speaking, it was past the fifth hour, 
. and verging towards the sixth; but Mark thinks it sufficient to 
say, that the third hour was come. The third gave its name to 
all the space between the third and sixth. 

Others think that Mark follows the Jewish computation, and 
John the Roman; but this is incorrect, because the Jewish and 
Roman were in reality alike. 

Rejecting these solutions, we are inclined to agree with Town- 
son, that John’s computation of hours throughout his Gospel 
agrees neither with the Jewish nor the Roman, but with the 
modern. In this opinion, Greswell and Townsend concur. Agree- 
ably to it, the sixth hour is our six o'clock in the morning. It 
suits all the circumstances of the history to assume, that Christ 
was brought forth about six o’clock, and that the hour-of cruci- 
fixion was about nine o'clock in the morning. This is shewn by 
Dr. Townson with great minuteness and ability, in his Discourses 
on the Four Gospels.* 

Matthew xxvii. 37; Mark xv. 26; Luke xxii. 38; John xix. 
19. The inscription said to have been put on the cross over the 
head of our Saviour is differently given by the four Evangelists 
—a circumstance perplexing to such as endeavour to harmonise 
the Gospels, and affording an argument to the opponents of 
Christianity, which they have not failed to employ. We are in- 
formed by John that the inscription was written in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. Had the words been recorded by no more 
than three of the evangelists, it might have been concluded that 
each exhibited the inscription in a different language from the 
other; though there would have been some difficulty in discover- 
ing the precise writer that gives the words in a particular lan- 
guage. But since four authors record the writing put on the 
cross, the question is rendered more intricate. 

It is natural to suppose, that as the inscription was in Greek, 
some one should be moved to write the exact words, the ipsissi- 
ma verba employed. We are inclined to believe, that John fur- 
nishes the very terms in question. This is probable from the 
language he uses: ‘“‘ And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the 
cross. And the writing was, Jesus or NAZARETH THE KING OF 
THE JEws, xix. 19. If this opinion be correct, we should ex- 
pect to find the very same words in the other three writers. And 


* Discourse viii, part 1, section 2, pp. 224-240. 
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had the inscription been written only in Greek, we may suppose 
it would have stood in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as in John. 
But it existed in Hebrew and Latin also. Perhaps Matthew 
gives the Hebrew, or rather a Greek translation of the Hebrew, 
and Mark the Latin. The object for which the respective gos- 
pels were written, and the persons to whom they were addressed, 
justify this assumption. Luke again follows Mark, adding the 
words, this is. 


The circumstances of our Lord’s resurrection next claim parti- 
cular attention. The truth of this fact forms the main pillar on 
which the divine authority of Christianity rests. “Ἅ If Christ be 
not risen,” says the great Apostle of the Gentiles, ‘then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are 
found false witnesses of God; because we have testified of God 
that he raised up Christ: whom he raised not up, if so be that 
the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ 
raised. And if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; ye are 
yet in your sins.” Hence infidels have directed their attacks 
against this truth with the greatest virulence. There are indeed 
perplexing circumstances in the accounts of the evangelists, ‘To 
harmonise, therefore, the chief particulars connected with the 
event, is of great advantage to the serious inquirer. 

1. Very early in the morning of the first day of the week, 
before it was light, Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James 
and Joses, and Salome, set out to see the sepulchre of their Lord. 
Matthew xxviii. 1 ; Mark xvi. 1,2; Luke xxiv. 1; John xx. 1. 
Matthew and Luke mention the act of their setting out, but 
omit their coming to the place; Mark and John omit the act of 
their setting out, but mention their arrival at the sepulchre. They 
brought with them spices to embalm the body, which they had 
bought on Saturday evening after the Sabbath was past. 

2. Soon after they had set out, about day-break, there was 
a great earthquake, for the angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven, and having rolled away the great stone from the door of 
the tomb, sat upon it. For fear of him, the soldiers that watched 
trembled, and became as dead men. At this time our Lord arose. 
Matthew xxviii. 2, 3, 4. 

3. As the women drew near the sepulchre, they said among 
themselves, who shall roll away for us the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre; but when they looked, they saw that it had been 
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already rolled away. The time when they arrived at the sepul- 
chre was sunrise. Mark xvi. 2, 3, 4. 

_4. As soon as Mary Magdalene saw that the stone was re- 
moved, without staying or inquiring farther she left her compa- 
nions there, and hastily ran back to tell Peter and John that the 
body had been taken away, John xx. 1,2. John notices none 
of the women except Mary Magdalene, but his language implies 
that there were others—‘‘ We know not where they have laid him,” 
xx. 2. . 

5. The two women now ventured into the sepulchre, where 
they beheld the angel sitting at the door of the tomb on the stone, 
and they were afraid. But the angel said unto them—“ Be not 
affrighted: ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified: he 
is risen; he is not here: behold the place where they laid him. 
But go your way, tell his disciples, and Peter, that he goeth 
before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him, as he said unto 
you,” Mark xvi. 5, 6,7, and Matthew xxviii. 5,6,7. The angel 
spoken of in Matthew and Mark is the same.* 

6. When the angel had uttered these words, the two women 
fled from the sepulchre with fear and great joy to tell the disciples 
of Christ (Matt. xxviii. 8); ‘‘ neither said they any thing to any 
man; for they were afraid,” Mark xvi. 8. 

7. Mary Magdalene having come to Peter and John, says to 
them, ‘“‘ They have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, 
and we know not where they have laid him,” John xx. 2. 

8. In consequence of Mary Magdalene’s report, Peter and John 
came running to the sepulchre. John outran Peter, and arrived 
first. He stooped down, looked into the tomb, and saw the 
linen clothes lying, but did not goin. Peter entered into the 
tomb, and saw the linen clothes lying in one place, and the nap- 
kin carefully folded in another. Encouraged by this, John en- 
tered also, and saw that he had not been taken away, but that 
he had risen from the dead; and he believed in the Scriptures. 
Then the disciples returned to their home without seeing any 
angel, John xx. 3-10. 

9. Mary Magdalene returned to the sepulchre to mourn in 
solitude over the removal of the body. As she stood without the 
door of the tomb weeping, she stooped and looked into it. There 


* The circumstances mentioned by Dr. Hales to shew that they were different are 
insufficient for that purpose. Sec his Chronology, vol. iii. pp. 247, 8. 2d ed. Lond. 
1880. " 
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she saw two angels in white sitting, one at the head, and the 
other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. ‘ And they 
say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She saith unto them, 
Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him.” (John xx. 13.) On turning herself back, 
she saw Jesus standing, but did not know that it was he. Mis- 
taking him for the gardener, she said, ‘ Sir, if thou have borne 
him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him 
away.” (v. 15.) But when the Saviour addressed her by name 
in his well-known tone of voice, she recognised her Lord and 
Master, and fell at his feet. This was the first appearance of 
Jesus after his resurrection. He shewed himself first to Mary 
Magdalene. John xx. 11-17. 

10. After this she goes to tell the disciples that she had seen the 
Lord, and that he had spoken these things unto her. John xx. 18. 

11. As the other Mary and Salome were returning from the 
sepulchre to tell the disciples, Mary Magdalene joined them, and 
‘ Jesus met them, saying, All hail! And they came and held 
him by the feet, and worshipped him. Then said Jesus unto 
them, Be not afraid; go tell my brethren that they go into Ga- 
lilee, and there shall they see me.” Matt. xxviii. 9, 10. 

12, While the three women were hastening to the apostles 
with the joyful news of their Lord’s resurrection, the soldiers 
came unto the city, and told the chief priests all that had hap- 
pened. The elders then assembled, and after consulting together 
gave a large bribe to the soldiers, that they might report, that 
his disciples had come and stolen Jesus away by night while they 
slept. So they took the money, and did as they were instructed ; 
and this saying is commonly reported among the Jews until this 
day. Matt. xxviii. 11-15. 

13. Another party of women, of whom the chief was Joanna 
wife of Chuza Herod’s steward, now visit the sepulchre. This 
company appear to have set out about the same time with the 
. other. Their later coming to the tomb may be accounted for by 
the delay naturally attending the collecting of a large company 
through different quarters of the city. On their arrival, they 
entered into the tomb, but found not the body of Jesus. During 
their perplexity the two angels stood beside them, and addressed 
them in language similar to that which they had already spoken 
to the first party. And they returned and told the disciples, but 
their testimony was not believed. Luke xxiv. 1-1]. 
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14, The joint reports of all the women delivered to the apos- 
tles are stated together in Luke xxiv. 10, though they were not 
properly simultaneous. 

15. On hearing the affirmations of so many witnesses, Peter 
arose and ran again to the sepulchre, but he saw none of the 
angels. Luke xxiv. 12. 

16. It is probable that the first of the men to whom our Sa- 
viour appeared was Peter. Luke xxiv. 34, and 1 Cor. xv. 4, 5. 

17. Our Lord next appeared to two of the disciples as they 
journeyed to Emmaus, a village near Jerusalem. Luke xxiv. 
13-27. 

Such is a connected and consecutive view of the principal cir- 
cumstances connected with the resurrection of our Saviour, formed 
from a careful and repeated examination of the four evangelists. 

Among the difficulties involved in the narratives, the greatest 
appears to lie in the 23d chapter of Luke, 55th and 56th Verses. 
A number of our Lord’s Galilean friends followed after and be- 
held the sepulchre, and how the body was laid. Matthew and 
Mark specify only the two Marys (Matt. xxvii. 61; Mark xv. 
47); but Luke’s language includes others (xxiii. 55.) The 56th 
verse of Luke, 23d chapter, shews that women returned to pre- 
pare spices and ointments, which they did before the Sabbath 
came, and rested on that day according to the commandment. 
It appears, however, from Mark xvi. 1, that the Sabbath was 
past before Mary Magdalene and the other Mary and Salome had 
bought their sweet spices. Matthew xxvii. 61 must consequently 
imply, that the two Marys staid behind at the sepulchre, till it 
was too late to procure spices before the Sabbath began. Look- 
ing at these several particulars, some have supposed that the 
women alluded to in Luke xxiii. 55 and 56 were distinct par- 
ties, and have paraphrased thus: ‘“ Some women [yuvatxss, not 
ai γυναῖκες] of those that had come with him from Galilee fol- 
lowed after, &c.; but others [ἄλλαι understood] returning, pre- 
pared spices and ointments.” Surely this is strained and unna- 
tural. It is not necessary to suppose that Luke meant to include 
in his words Mary Magdalene, the other Mary, and Salome. In- 
deed the 56th verse shews that they were not reckoned. The 
same persons that returned and prepared spices are also the wo-~ 
men that came with Jesus from Galilee. 

Mark xv. 47 merely mentions that Mary Magdalene and Mary 
the mother of Joses beheld where the body was laid ; Luke states, 
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that the Galilean women did so. Matthew is more explicit, and 
mentions that Mary Magdalene and the other Mary sat over 
against the sepulchre, even after Joseph had rolled a great stone 
to the door of it and departed, xxvii. 61. 

It need occasion no perplexity to observe, that Matthew and 
Mark mention but one angel ; Luke and John two. The angel 
mentioned by the first two evangelists was the angel that terri- 
fied the Roman guard, rolled away the stone from the door of 
the tomb, sat on it, and addressed Mary the mother of James 
and Salome. The two angels mentioned by Luke and John were 
seen by Mary Magdalene on her return to the sepulchre; and 
after that by Joanna and the other women with her. The two 
angels were seen in the τάφος or tomb, where the body had lain; 
the one angel was seen in the pynusiv or sepulchre, at the door 
of the τάφος. Probably the latter angel had removed from the 
outside to the interior of the tomb between the visit of Mary and 
Salome and the second visit of Mary Magdalene.* 

In connexion with the resurrection of Christ, we shall notice 
another point deserving attention. In Matthew xii. 40 it is 
written: ‘‘ For as Jonas was three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly, so shall the son of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth.” But from the sacred narrative 
it appears, that our Lord was in the grave only two nights, an en- 
tire day, and two parts of a day. He was crucified on Friday 
about the third hour (nine o’clock, a. m.), and rose on Sunday 
before sun-rise ; so that the interval did not amount in reality to 
two entire days or 48 hours. How then can Matthew’s words, 
first quoted, be true? The enemies of Christianity have pro- 
duced the objection, and urged the inconsistency of the Scripture 
account with itself. But they have shewn their ignorance of the 
Hebrew computation, by transferring our mode of reckoning to 
New Testament times. 

The Hebrews began their civil day with the evening. Thus, 
Gen.i.5; Daniel viii. 14; Levit. xxiii. 32. ““ Evening and morn- 


* The limite of the present work have permitted nothing more than the preceding 
summary, unaccompanied by such arguments and grounds as are sufficient to justify 
its truth and correctness. A refutation of the objections to which it is exposed, with 
the reasons of all the particulars it includes, belongs to a harmony of the gospels, not 
to a work on Hermeneutics. Let the reader consult Townson’s “ Discourse on the 
Evangelical History, from the Interment to the Ascension of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus’ Christ,” pp. 261-418; Greswell’s Harmony, with the Dissertations; West on 
the Resurrection ; and Newcome'’s Harmony. 
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ing,” was a phrase expressive of a civil or calendar day, because 
it was made up of the two parts, or the kindred ‘‘ day and night.” 
So Gen. vii. 4; 1 Sam. xxx. 12; Exodus xxiv. 18. The Greeks 
expressed this by one compound term νυχϑήμερον; but the Hebrews 
had no such complex term in their language. The latter either 
employed day simply, or which is more precise and unambigu- 
ous, the circumlocutory day and night. When, therefore, it is 
said in Matthew’s gospel, that the Son of man should be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth, nothing more is 
meant than three civil days. 

It is also to be noted, that the concluding and commencing 
days were not necessarily entire, but may have been fractions of 
days. Besides, as our Saviour was interred on Friday before the 
evening or sun-set, the evening or night preceding must be reck- 
oned along with that day. He was in the grave all Friday night 
and Saturday, Saturday night and part of the next morning, 
which morning, with the preceding evening, makes up the third 
day. Thus, in conformity with the usual Jewish reckoning, he 
is said to have been three days and three nights in the bosom of 
the earth. 

But the words of Mark may be thought more difficult of con- 
ciliation with the facts of the case, viii. 31 — “ and after three 
days rise again.” ‘The phrase, after three days, requires expla- 
nation. It does not mean after the completion of three days ; 
for, according to the principle already developed, it was usual 
for the Hebrews to reckon a whole day, although a part of it 
might be strictly meant. Hence three days do not require us to 
understand three entire days; the third might be a fraction. 
Agreeably to this mode of reckoning, it was common in the He- 
brew and Greek languages to say, that a thing was done after a 
certain number of days, months, or years, although it was trans- 
acted on the last day, month, or year. So Deuteron. xiv. 28, 
where the Septuagint has, μετὰ τρία ἔτη. When we compare this 
with Deuteron. xxvi. 12, we see, that the tithing of all the tithes 
of the increase was made in the third year. Again, in compa- 
ring Deuteron. xv. 1 with Levit. xxv. 4, we find that the year of 
release began with the seventh year; but inDeuteron. xxxi. 10, 
it is said to be ““ at the end of every seven years.” In this re- 
spect μετὰ corresponds with the Hebrew prefix , as may be seen 
from the use of the latter in Deuteron. xiv. 28; xxxi. 10. 

In conformity with this method of computation, the Jews re- 
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quested Pilate to command, that a watch should be kept ἕως τῆς 
σρίτης ἡμέρας, though they informed him, as stated in the pre- 
vious verse, of Christ's own saying, that he should rise after three 
days (μετὰ τρεῖς ἡμέρας.) Thus the expression after three days 
was understood by the Jews to signify, on the third day. | 

Still farther ; it is eleven times* stated in the New Testament, 
that our Lord was to rise again, or had risen the third day. 
This is the usual phrase. Hence it is natural to explain the 
rarer mode of expression in accordance with that which is most 
common and unambiguous. 

Several learned translators have proposed to render the prepo- 
sition μετὰ in such a connection by within. This conveys the 
idea very clearly to an English reader. Dr. Hales prefers an- 
other rendering — “ three days after.” This contains an awkward 
transpositien, and has no advantage, in perspicuity, over the 
rendering of our received version. 

Luke i. 33. ‘ And he shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever ; and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 

1 Cor. xv. 24.‘ Then cometh the end, when he shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; when he shall 
have put down all rule and all authority and power.” 

The kingdom of Christ consists of two branches or depart- 
ments, one of which has respect to his enemies, the other to his 
saints. At his ascension he was invested with dominion over all 
principalities and powers for the benefit of the church, until all 
its foes should be subdued, and the last great enemy, death, for 
ever destroyed. But when he has put down all principality and 
rule opposed to Himself and his people, the purposes of this 
branch of his kingdom are accomplished. Accordingly he de- 
livers it up to the Father. He reigns no longer over the ene- 
mies of his church, because they are for ever subdued. His 
people are freed from their last foe, death being swallowed up 
in victory. But his dominion over the saints continues. He is 
ever king of the redeemed. As regards them, his throne shall 
endure for ever and ever. The passage in Luke has reference 
to the one branch of his kingdom—to that dominion over the 
saints, which is his peculiar prerogative. The words in the 
epistle to the Corinthians regard the other branch of the king- 
dom. The expression the end seems solely to respect the king- 


* Matthew xvi. 21; xvii. 23; xx. 19; Mark ix. 31; x. 34; Luke ix. 22; xviii. 
33; xxiv. 7,46; Acts x. 40; 1 Cor. xy. 4. 
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dom which Christ will deliver up at this time,—the termination 
of that authority which he exercised over his and the church’s 
enemies. The kingdom will have an end when he delivers it up 
to the Father. The translation of tray παραδῷ should be, ‘* when 
he delivers up,” not, ‘‘ when he shall have delivered up.” ‘“ The 
word xapa3,” says Gipps, ““ which our translator renders shadé 
have delivered up, in the future past time, occurs, I believe, in 
seventeen other passages in the New Testament, in the same 
tense, in twelve of which the delivering is not past, but either 
takes place at the time, or is future, viz. Matt. νυ. 25 twice, and 
x. 4, and xxvi. 16; Mark xiv. 10, 11; Luke xii. 58, and xxi. 4 
and 6; John xiii. 2; 1 Cor.v. 5; xiii. 3. In the five other pas- 
sages the delivering has taken place before the time therein sig- 
nified, Matt. xxvii. 4; Mark iv. 29; Luke 1. 2; Acts xii 4; 
Gal. ii. 20. 1 cannot find one passage in which it is translated 
shall have given up.” 

This view of the passage in Corinthians is consonant with the 
context, which speaks of the enemies of Christ and his people. 
Opposing rule, authority, and power are said to be put down, 
and the last enemy subjugated. Those who expound it of the 
mediatorial kingdom of Christ, appear to mistake the true aim 
of the apostle. It is highly probable that the mediatorial reign 
of the Saviour will never end. To limit the phrase for ever, or 
Jor ever and ever, which is applied in various places to Christ 
as priest and king, by the difficult passage before us, is some- 
what hazardous. We prefer expounding what is ambiguous in 
another method, without assigning it such supremacy as to lower 
the import and lessen the duration of terms expressing infinity.* 

John i. 21. ‘And they asked him, What then? Art thou 
Elias? And he saith, Iam not. Art thou that prophet? And 
he answered, No.” 

Matthew xi. 14. “Ἅ And if ye will receive it, this is Elias, 
which was for to come.” 

John the Baptist was called Elias because he was endued with 
the same ‘spirit and power” as the Old Testament prophet. — 
The character and temperament of both were remarkably similar. 
Hence Malachi speaks of John under the title of Elias; and our 
Saviour, alluding to the prediction, says, that the Baptist was 
the Elias foretold as the herald of Messiah. Yet it is self-evi- 


* Sec Gipps’ masterly treatise on the first resurrection (12mo, London, 183}), 
notes Q and ἢ, pp. 46-051. 
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dent that John the Baptist was not literally Elias. When in- 
terrogated by the Jews as to his identity with that prophet, John 
plainly denied he was such, lest they should take up a false opi- 
nion concerning him. He desired to give no occasion to miscon- 
ception on their part ; nor would he allow them to entertain an 
incorrect idea of his person without seeking to remove it. 

John v.31. “If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not 
true.” 

John viii. 14. ‘Jesus answered and said unto them. Though 
I bear record of myself, yet my record is true.” 

The former passage is not incompatible with the latter. In 
repelling the insinuations of the Jews, and demonstrating his di- 
vine commission, Christ reasoned with them on their own prin- 
ciples. ‘ If I alone bear witness of myself, my witness is not 
true.” In ordinary cases a man’s testimony concerning himself 
is invalid. Hence Jesus, accommodating himself to a principle 
sanctioned by the law and acted on by men, admits, that were 
he to attest his own Messiahship, his evidence should not be re- 
ceived as true. In the latter text, the Saviour states absolutely, 
that even though he did bear record of himself, his record was 
true notwithstanding. He was not to be judged after the man- 
ner of acommon man. His case was not analogous to that of 
others. He was truth itself. Possessing all knowledge and 
perfection, his attestation to his own character challenged the 
implicit credence of all. It needed no other confirmation; the 
nature of the Being from whom it proceeded evidenced its in- 
trinsic completeness, no less than its authority. 

In the former case Christ was willing to allow for the time, 
in order to convince the Jews, that if he alone bore testimony to 
himself, the testimony would not be valid; in the latter, he 
placed the matter on its own independent basis, affirming, that 
though he did testify of himself he should be believed, because 
his character was such as to warrant the immediate reception of 
his statements by all intelligent creatures in heaven and on earth. 

John νυ. 37, 38. ** And the Father himself, which hath sent 
me, hath borne witness of me. Ye have neither heard his voice 
at any time, norseen his shape. And ye have not his word 
abiding in you: for whom he hath sent, him ye believe not.” 

On comparing this declaration of our Lord with Matthew’s 
gospel, it will be seen that it was uttered subsequently to the 
baptism of Jesus. The account of our Saviour’s baptism is not 
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narrated by John, but by the other three evangelists. In Mat- 
thew iil. 16, 17, it is related, that ‘‘ when Jesus went up out of 
the water, the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the 
Spirit of God descending like a dove, and lighting upon him, 
and lo a voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” This was the voice of the Father ; 
and yet Jesus says afterwards to the Jews, ‘ Ye have neither 
heard his voice at any time, nor seen his shape.” Dr. Campbell 
gives a different translation of the passage, and is followed by 
Dr. Hill in his Lectures on Divinity. The proposed translation 
is the following : — ‘* Nay, the father who hath sent me, hath 
himself attested me. Did ye never hear his voice, or see his 
form; or have ye forgotten his declaration that ye believe not 
him whom he hath commissioned ?” Here the two clauses, which 
are interrogative in the received version, appear as declarative. 
A great objection to this mode of translating the passage, is the 
change of subject in εἶδος αὐτοῦ, which phrase Campbell is ob- 
liged to refer to the Holy Ghost who descended at Christ’s bap- 
tism. But it should manifestly refer to the Father equally with 
φωνὴν; ““ Did ye never hear his voice or see his form ?” Both must 
relate to the one person. By reading the text interrogatively, 
the voice refers to the Father, and the form to the Holy Spirit. 
Hence we understand the place in the manner sanctioned by the 
authorised version: ‘* Ye have neither heard his voice at any 
time,” i. 6. ye have not attended to* so as to obey his voice at 
any time, whether the time of the baptism, or any other. The 
words should not be limited to the particular period when Christ 
was baptized by John. It is true that the Father then spake 
audibly from heaven, but he also spake by Jesus. ‘‘ The only- 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.” ‘* The word which ye hear,” said the Saviour 
to his disciples, ‘‘is not mine, but the Father's which sent 
me.” ‘ He whom God hath sent, speaketh the words of God, 
for God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him.”{ The se- 
cond clause of the text is, ‘nor seen his shape,’ or rather form, 
i.e. ye have not seen the Father embodied in the Son. The 
Son is called the express image of the Father. ‘ He that seeth 
me,” says Christ, ‘ seeth him that sent me.” ‘ He that hath seen 
me, hath seen the Father.”{ This interpretation is agreeable to 
the connexion, and appears to be the simplest. 


* That this signification belongs to éxevs is evident from Galatians iv. 21. 
+ John i. 18; xiv. 24; iii, 34. + John xii. 45; xiv. 9. 
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John xix. 17. * And he bearing his cross went forth into a 
place called the place of a skull, ἐς ται is called in the Hebrew 
Golgotha.” 

Luke xxiii. 26. ““ And as they led him away, they laid hold 
upon one Simon, a Cyrenian, coming out of the country, and 
on him they laid the cross, that he might bear it after Jesus.” 

See also Matthew xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21. 

Jesus bore the cross part of the way, and Simon the other 
part. ‘The accounts are therefore quite consistent. 


Acts 1. 18, ““ Now this man purchased a field with the reward 
of inquity ; and falling headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels pushed out.” 

Matthew xxvii. 5. ““ And he cast down the pieces of silver in 
the temple, and departed, and went and hanged himself.” 

Probably the rope by which he was suspended broke, and the 
unhappy man fell down violently, the consequence of the fall 
being what is mentioned in the book of the Acts, that his bowels 
gushed out. The fact stated by Luke is not contradictory, 
but additional to the circumstances related by Matthew. Mr. 
Penn’s opinion, that the verb Aaxéw or Adoxw, which we render 
burst, coincides with the Latin verb laqueo, is too improbable 
to deserve attention. 

Acts ix. 7. ‘* And the men which journeyed with him stood 
speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no man.” 

Acts xxii. 9. ‘ And they that were with me saw indeed the 
light, and were afraid; but they heard not the voice of him that 
spake to me.” 

In the former passage, a voice should be the voice, as in the 
latter. The meaning of ἀχούω in the latter, is to understand. 
ἐς They did not understand the voice of him that spake to me.” 
The companions of Saul heard a noise, but they did not dis- 
tinguish any articulate words, just as the people who stood by 
and heard the voice from heaven, in answer to Jesus’s prayer, 
said, that ἐξ thundered, because a confused sound struck upon 
their ears. 

Romans 11.14. ‘ For when the Gentiles which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these, having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves.” 

Ephesians ii. 3. ‘ And were by nature the children of wrath, 
even as others.” 

When the Gentiles who are deprived of the written law per- 
form actions conformable to the perfect will of God, in conse- 
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quence of the light of nature within them, it shews that they have 
still a remnant of original righteousness. The passage, however, 
does not state that the Gentiles act up to this internal light. It 
is the rude of their actions, though they may not perfectly follow 
it. The phrase by nature, in the epistle to the Ephesians, ex- 
presses the natural disposition of the mind. We are inclined to 
evil, and that continually. In the epistle to the Romans, the 
same phrase denotes the law of nature inscribed on the mental 
constitution. 

Romans xiv. 5. ‘‘ One man esteemeth one day above another; 
another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.” 

Galatians iv. 10,11. ‘* Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years. I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon 
you labour in vain.” 

Had the persons addressed by the apostle in these two passages 
belonged to the same class, the language he employs, varying as 
it does in both, would be inexplicable. But the converts spoken 
of are different. In the former he alludes to Jewish converts, in 
reference to whom he writes, that their tenderness of conscience 
should be regarded. Accustomed as they were to conformity with 
the law of Moses, they were not brought at once to renounce the 
observance of days, but still adhered to many of their former prac- 
tices from a jealous regard to the divine precepts. They were not 
comprehensively enlightened to know, that Christianity abolished 
such ordinances of the flesh; though their scruples exhibited a 
spirit truly commendable. The apostle, in writing to heathen 
converts to the Christian religion, who, from their position, had 
no such ideas respecting festivals or carnal observances, exhorts 
them not to despise or condemn Jewish converts exhibiting these 
religious scruples, but to deal tenderly with them. He reminds 
them that their brethren did not set aside any command of Hea- 
ven; but that in submitting to circumcision in conformity with 
the law of Moses, they were doing what was lawful. 

In the latter passage, the apostle addresses Gentile converts. 
The Galatians, after their conversion, had been corrupted by Ju- 
daising teachers, who persuaded them to keep the Mosaic law, 
and entangled them in a yoke of bondage. It was even incul- 
cated by the corrupt teachers, that the ordinances of a former 
dispensation were necessary to justification. In this manner the 
gospel was virtually undermined, —the works of the law being 
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substituted for the faith which justifies. Hence the inspired wri- 
ter condemns their sinful adoption of the Mosaic law as danger- 
ous and delusive. 


1 Cor. viii. 8-13. ‘* But meat commendeth us not to God: 
for neither if we eat, are we the better; neither, if we eat not, are 
we the worse.” 

1 Cor. x. 20, 21. ‘* But I say that the things which the Gen- 
tiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God: and I would 
not that ye should have fellowship with devils. Ye cannot drink 
the cup of the Lord, and the cup of devils: ye cannot be par- 
takers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils.” 

In the former passage, the apostle combats the arguments of 
those who maintained that they were at liberty to eat any food, 
because they were so far advanced in knowledge as to be fully 
persuaded that an idol was nothing. Such Christians insisted on 
the fact, that the kingdom of God does not consist in meat or 
drink ; that it is a spiritual thing. The inspired writer does not 
stop to contend with them respecting the correctness or truth of the 
abstract principle. He concedes their assumptions in the mean- 
time, that he may prove the futility of their plea. He is con- 
tented to take lower ground. He shews the ineapediency of the 
practice. The weaker brethren with whom they associated would 
be seriously injured. The liberty which they claimed would affect 
the consciences of the more ignorant. 

In the latter, the same apostle takes the highest ground, and 
asserts the absolute sinfulness of the practice of eating meat which 
had been offered in sacrifice to idols. It implies, he argues, com- 
munion with idols. It dishonours the supreme God, and defiles 
the consciences of his servants. It is a virtual attempt at serv- 
ing two masters, which is impossible. Accordingly the writer 
declares, that it is contrary to the law of God. 

The two places mutually illustrate one another. In the one, 
Paul concedes, for the sake of argument, the allegation of the 
better-informed among the Corinthians, and simply shews that 
the principle they contended for could not be carried out without 
doing injury to weak Christians. In the other, he asserts the 
abstract impropriety of the thing. 

1 Cor. x. 13. ‘ God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able.” 

_ 2 Cor. i, 8. ‘* We were pressed out of measure, above strength, 
insomuch that we despaired even of life.” 
4D 
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The faithfulness of God is pledged to the support of his 
people. He will not suffer them to be tempted above what he 
enables them to bear. He knows the strength of their faith, and 
will not put it to a test too severe. When the apostle declares, 
that he was exceedingly pressed with troubles above strength, 
he means, above that strength which he possessed in himself 
apart from the succours of the divine presence. He was sorely 
tried, far beyond his natural strength ; but the Lord upheld him. 

1 Cor. x. 33. ‘* Even as I please all men in all things, not 
seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many, that they may 
be saved.” 

Gal. i. 10. ““ For do I now persuade men, or God? or do I 
seek to please men? for if I yet pleased men, I should not be 
the servant of Christ.” 

The context of the former passage determines and limits the 
nature of that compliance with the will of others which the apos- 
tle allowed himself to yield. It was such as tended to the profit 
of many that they might be saved. He denied himself, that 
the peace and salvation of others might be promoted. He nobly’ 
sacrificed the interests of self, that God might be glorified in the 
conversion of men. In the latter passage, the same writer is com- 
bating the calumnies of the false teachers directed against him- 
self. These Judaisers alleged that the apostle’s aim was to in- 
gratiate himself with men—to seek their favour and approbation 
rather than the favour of God. In opposing such accusations he 
argues, that if he still endeavoured to promote the designs of men, 
as he did before his conversion, he could not be the servant of 
Christ. No man can serve two masters. He could not serve 
God and man at the same time. It is manifest, therefore, that 
while the apostle endeavoured to please men, as far as this could 
be done without sin, he all the while opposed their corrupt in- 
clinations. His commission was from above, and could not be 
subordinated to the caprices of mortals; else instead of advancing 
the interests of the gospel, he should have injured the great cause 
of righteousness. ‘* The former,” says Mr. Fuller, “ is that sweet 
inoffensiveness of spirit which teaches us to lay aside all self-will 
and self-importance, that charity which ‘ seeketh not her own,’ 
and ‘ is not easily provoked.’ But the latter spirit referred to is 
that sordid compliance with the corruptions of human nature, of 
which flatterers and deceivers have always availed themselves, 
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not for the glory of God and the good of men, but for the pro- 
motion of their own selfish designs.” * 

1 Cor. xi. 5. ** But every woman that prayeth or prophesieth 
with her head uncovered,” &c. 

1 Cor. xiv. 84, “ Let. your women kee silence in the enurcues 
for it is not permitted unto them to seal ” &e. 

‘* We must explain,” says Neander, “‘ this apparent sontiaie: 
tion by supposing, that Paul only refers in 1 Cor. xi. 5, for the 
sake of example, to what was going on in the Corinthian church, 
reserving his denunciation of it to the proper place.” 

Galatians vi. 2. ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 80 ful- 
fil the law of Christ.” 

Galatians. vi. 5. ‘* For every man shall bear his own burden.” 

The term burden in the two places is not expressive of the 
same idea. In the former, it denotes the grievances and trials 
which Christians meet with in the world, and of which their 
fellow-Christians should relieve them, as far as their opportuni- 
ties permit. In the latter, it signifies responsibility connected 
with the judicial procedure of God. Every one at the judgment 
day must bear the sentence which his character warrants. The 
Greek word in both places is not the same. 


Heb. xi. 33. ‘‘ Who through faith obtained promises.” 

Heb. xi. 898. ** And these all received not the promise.” 

In the latter passage the term promise denotes the promised 
blessing, viz. the Messiah. The patriarchs under the Old Tes- 
tament received many promises, both of a spiritual and temporal 
nature ; but the glorious substance and fulfilment of all the spiri- 
tual promises, they were not permitted to see. 


1 John i. 8. “Ἅ If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us.” 

1 John iii. 9. ‘* Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, because 
he is born of God.” 

There is an emphasis in the verb vow occurring in the latter 
text. It denotes the habitual working of sin. Whoever is re- 
generated by the Spirit of God does not work out sin, because 
the incorruptible seed of grace remains within him. But it is 
added in still stronger terms, ‘‘ he cannot sin, because he is born 
of God.” Perhaps the words of the apostle Paul may serve to 
throw some light on the meaning of this clause : “ I am crucified 

* Works, vol. iii. pp. 595, 6. 
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with Christ : nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me; and the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 
Here the renewed man is viewed in various aspects, and separated 
as it were into different compartments. I am crucified, says the 
writer; the pronoun J representing the old man or the flesh. 
Nevertheless I live. The same pronoun symbolises the sptrit 
or the renewed man. The apostle adds, apparently by way of 
correction, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; i.e. it is not so 
much any principle or element belonging to myself that lives, as 
it is Christ who lives in me, informing and actuating the whole 
man by his almighty agency. If, then, Christ lives in the be- 
liever, the believer cannot sin so far as he is thus influenced. In 
eo far forth as Christ, rather than the renewed nature, is the pre- 
siding activity within, the man cannot commit iniquity. But 
the old man, the flesh, wars against the spirit, — and the flesh sins. 
Man, however, with his complex constitution, may be popularly 
᾿ and properly said to transgress. All his feelings are intermingled 
—and although one part of his constitution be viewed separately 
from another, he is possessed of an unity which constitutes a 
single person. Others interpret, he cannot sin in the manner of 
unregenerate men ; neither can he heartily persevere in sin. 


111, Contradictions between the Old and New Testament 
writers. 

Genesis xii. 1. ‘ Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, unto a land that I will ie thee.” 

Acts vii. 2. ‘ The God of glory appeared unto our father 
Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in 
Charran,” &c. 

Dr. Hales supposes, that Abraham received two calls, the 
former of which is omitted in the Old Testament, but preserved 
in the New. The first call is supposed to be described in Acts 
vii. 2-4—the second in the book of Genesis xii. 1. He is sup- 
posed to have received the first at Ur of the Chaldees — the 
second at Charran, on the death of Terah. 

We greatly doubt the accuracy of this solution, notwithstand- 
ing Hales’s ingenious attempt to support it. The similarity of 
the phraseology appears to recommend the identity of the calls, 
and other circumstances corroborate the same view. 
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In Genesis xi. 31 there is a very brief notice of Abraham's 
departure out of his own country, with an account of Terah’s 
death. Moses then subjoins, at Genesis xii. 1, &c. a fuller ac- 
count of Abraham’s movements. He resumes what he had just 
touched upon before, and narrates it more in detail. We believe, 
therefore, that the English version is correct in its rendering, 
‘the Lord had said” (Gen. xii. 1.) The Bord had said to 
Abraham when he was yet in Chaldea, ‘‘ Get thee out of thy 
country,” &c. Thus the one call is spoken of in Gen. xii. and 
in Acts vii. The fourth verse of the 12th chapter of Genesis 
should stand thus : ““ So Abram departed, as the Lord had spoken 
unto him; and Lot went with him. And Abram was seventy 
and five years old when he departed out of Haran.” The nar- 
rative in Genesis xii. 1-4, is an expansion of what was briefly 
noticed in Gen. xi. 31, 32; but at the last clause of the 4th verse 
it is continued with new circumstances. 

Genesis xv. 13. ‘* Know of a surety that thy seed shall be 
a stranger in a land that is not their’s, and shall serve them; and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years.” 

Galatians iii. 117. ‘‘ And this I say, that the covenant that 
was confirmed before of God in Christ, the law, which was four 
hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it should 
make the promise of none effect.” 

In Genesis, the time is dated from Isaac's birth — in Gala- 
tians, from the date of Abram’s call. 


Genesis xxii.1. ‘It came to pass after these things, that 
God did tempt Abraham.” 

James i. 13. “« God cannot be tempted of evil, neither tempteth 
he any man.” . . : Εν 

When God is said to tempt Abraham, the expression means 
nothing more than he tried him. He put his virtue to the test. 
He meant to bring his faith into contact with opposing circum- 
stances, that it might be seen in its genuine purity and strength. 
So the Lord continues to prove his people. He brings out their 
graces by the force of adversity ; he purges away their dross, and 
teaches them their entire dependence on himself for all their 
integrity of principle. But temptation also denotes enticement 
to sin. Dangerous allurements are set before us, which draw 
the soul into a snare. In this sense Jehovah tempts no man. — 
He does not draw him into sin. He presents to him no seduc- 
tions to lead him astray. On the contrary, he commands him 
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to guard against all such temptations. In the former case, God 
acts upon the good which he himeelf has implanted. In the 
other, evil acts upon the evil nature of man. In the one case, 
the object of trial is to purify, refine, and strengthen ;—in the 
other, to betray, seduce, and destroy. The one comes from 
Heaven,—the other from Satan. 

Genesis xlvi.%6, 27. ‘All the souls that came with Jacob 
into Egypt which came out of his loins, besides Jacob's sons’ 
wives, the souls were threescore and six. And the sons of 
Joseph, which were born him in Egypt, were two souls: all the 
souls of the house of Jacob, which came into Egypt, were three- 
score and ten.” 

Acts vii. 14. ‘‘ Then sent Joseph, and called his father Jacob 
to him, and all his kindred, threescore and fifteen souls.” 

The Septuagint has 75 in Genesis xlvi. 27 ; and some recon- 
cile the difference between the numbers in the Old and New 
Testament by saying, that Stephen quoted from this version. 
But still Stephen must have been correct, for it is written by in- 
spiration that the number of souls was 75. The Old Testament 
text has only 70, and there is no reason to doubt its correctness. 


The number 66 is thus made out : — 

Jacob’s children, eleven sons and one nent: 12 
Reuben’s sons (verse 9), - ς- 4 
Simeon’s sons (verse 10), - - - - 6 
Levi’s sons (verse 11), - - 3 
Judah’s sons (verse 12), three, and two grandsons, 5 
Issachar’s sons (verse 13), - - 4 
Zebulun’s sons (verse 14), - - - - 3 
Gad’s sons (verse 16), - - - - T 
Asher’s sons (verse 17), - - - - 4 
Asher’s one daughter and two grandsons, - 3 
Dan’s son (verse 23), - 2 -« - 1 
Naphtali’s sons (verse 24), - - = 4 
Benjamin’s sons (verse 21), - - -10 

66 


We collect the number 70, by adding to the 66 Jacob himself, 
Joseph, and his two sons born in Egypt. 

These threescore and ten are said by Moses “ to have come 
into Egy pt,” although Ephraim and Manasseh were born there. 
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The two sons of Joseph ‘ came out of Jacob’s loins,” and really 
belonged to Canaan while they lived as strangers in the land of 
Egypt. In this statement the wives of Jacob’s sons are omitted. 
They amounted to nine. Judah’s wife was dead; so also was 
Simeon’s; and Joseph’s wife was already in Egypt. These nine, 
added to 66, make 75, the number given in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Such is the method of accounting for the difference proposed 
by Dr. Hales. The number nine’ is added to make out the 75, 
because Stephen specifies all the kindred (πᾶσαν τὴν συγγένειαν) of 
Jacob, and it is subjoined to 66, not 70, because Joseph's two 
sons were not yet born, and Joseph could not be said to call him- 
self to Egypt, being already in the land. Jacob is not included 
in the 75, because he is separately specified by Stephen. The 
Greek should therefore be xa/ σᾶσαν τὴν συγγένειαν αὑτοῦ ἐν ψυχαῖς 
ἑβδομήκοντα πέντε, without a comma after αὑτοῦ, lest Jacob him- 
self be numbered among the 75. Lachmann has rightly expun- 
ged the comma after αὑτοῦ, or, (as the pronoun is spurious) 
after συγγένειαν; Knapp has injudiciously retained it. De Dieu 
long ago objected to the Ethiopic version for reckoning Jacob 
among the 75 souls. See his Critica Sacra (Amstel. 1693, fol.) 
p- 552. : 

Hammond and Wetstein, followed by Dr. Bloomfield, adopt 
another mode of conciliation. According to them, Luke quotes 
from the Septuagint, which has 75, not 70, as in the Hebrew. 
The additional five are supposed to be the sons of Manasseh and 
Ephraim, which the translators took from 1 Chron. vii. 14, though 
they are not set down by Moses, because they were not then 
born. ‘To this solution the words of the 14th verse are adverse: 
‘* Then sent Joseph and called his father Jacob to him, and all 
his kindred, threescore and fifteen souls,” ¢.e. Joseph sent for and 
brought down into Egypt his father, and all his kindred. But 
this could not apply to Joseph’s own sons any more than to him- 
self. 

Besides, according to Hammond's view, Jacob’s sons’ wives 
are excluded, although they should be properly comprehended 
in the phrase, all his kindred. 

Exodus xxx. 6. ‘ And thou shalt put it (the altar of incense) 
before the vail that is by the ark of the testimony, before the 


ride a that is over the testimony, where I will meet with 
thee.” 
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Hebrews ix. 6, 7. ‘* Now, when these thi were thus or- 
dained, the priests went always into the first tabernacle, accom- 
plishing the service of God. But into the second went the high 
priest alone once every year, not without blood, which he offered 
for himself, and for the errors of the people.” 

Some have needlessly thought, that there is an opposition be- 
tween these two places. This arises from not properly under- 
standing verse 6 of Gen. xxx. Before the mercy-seat, or over 
against the mercy-seat, does not mean iz the holy of holies. 
From erroneously assuming that the altar of incense was directed 
to be placed, according to this language, within the holy of 
holies, the text has been pronounced corrupt; and Dr. Kennicott 
has suggested such alterations as he thinks necessary to render 
the whole clear and consistent. His conjectures are altogether 
superfluous. In the first place, the altar of incense is to be put 
‘‘ over against the vail that overhangs the ark of testimony ;” 
and then more specifically ‘‘ over against the mercy-seat covering 
the law.” This does not imply that the altar of incense was to 
be placed on the same side of the vail as the mercy-seat. We 
know from other passages, that it was fixed without the vail. 
It was opposite to the lid of the ark, but on the other side of the 
vail. 

Exodus xxxiii.11. ‘* And the Lord spake unto Moses face 
to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.” 

John i. 18. *‘* No man hath seen God at any time.” 

The personage who spake to Moses on this occasion was the 
Son, who, as in other passages, is styled Jehovah. The apostle 
speaks of Deity in the abstract, or the Godhead—of God the 
Father, as distinguished from the Son who assumed huma- 
nity. 

Numbers xxii. 5. Here Balaam is said to be the son of Beor. 

2 Peter ii.15. Here he is called the son of Bosor. 

The words the son, in the latter place, are not in the original. 
Balaam belonged to the city Pethor in Mesopotamia. In pro- 
cess of time this city came to be called Bosor by the Syrians. 
‘¢ Balaam of Bosor” signifies, therefore, belonging to Bosor. 

Numbers xxv. 9. ‘ And those that died in the plague were 
twenty and four thousand.” 

a x. 8. ‘And fell in one day three and twenty thou- 
san τὰ 

According to Grotius, the number given by the apostle is the 
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number of those who fell exclusively by the plague; while Mo- 
ses includes in the 24,000, the thousand who fell by the sword 
of Phinehas and the Judges. Yet the inspired narrative in Num- 
bers says, “" And those that died ἐπ the plague were twenty and 
four thousand ;” whereas according to this solution it should be, 
‘¢ those that died in the plague and by the sword.” 

Moses and Paul seem both to give a round number instead of 
the more exact. A multitude between 23,000 and 24,000 fell. 
The Old ‘Festament writer gives the approximative round num- 
ber above the specific one;-——the New Testament writer, the 
proximate round number below it. So Calvin. 


Deuteronomy x. 22. 
. Acts vii. 14. 

See above, pp. 582, 583. 

Mark ii. 26. ‘* How he went into the house of God in the 
days of Abiathar the high priest, and did eat the shewbread, 
which is not lawful to eat but for the priests, and gave also to 
them which were with Mim.” 

In 1 Samuel xxi. 1, &c., the fact is said to have happened in 
the high priesthood of Ahimelech, not Abiathar. 

The words of St. Mark do not mean in the priesthood of 
Abiathar, which would unquestionably be their sense if the ar- 
ticle were wanting before dpysspiws. The presence of the article 
corresponds with the idea, that Abiathar may not have been in 
office at the period in question. The meaning of the phrase is, ἐπ 
the time of Abiathar, who was subsequently distinguished for 
the sacerdotal office. Similar is the phraseology, Jesse begat 
David the king. So also in John xi. 2 we find Μαρία ἡ ἀλείψασα, 
Mary that anointed, though the act of anointing was subsequent. 
The reference in the passage before us is to the days of Abiathar 
the well-known high priest, without implying the actual exer- 
cise of the priestly office at the period mentioned. 

Acts vii. 15, 16. ‘ So Jacob went down into Egypt, and died, 
he, and our fathers ; and were carried over into Sychem, and laid 


in the sepulchre that Abraham bought for a sum of money of the 
sons of Emmor the father of Sychem.” 


Gen. xxiii. 16,17; 1.13; Joshua xxiv. 32. 

It appears from the Old Testament that Jacob was not buried 
at Sychem, but in the cave of the field of Machpelah which Abra- 
ham bought of Ephron the Hittite. Besides, Abraham did not 
purchase the parcel of ground in Sychem here mentioned; but 

4.5 
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Jacob bought it of the sons of Hamor the father of Shechem 
(Joshua xxiv. 32.) 

According to the Old Testament, the patriarchs had two bury- 
ing-placesy one at Machpelah, where Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob were interred —the other at Shechem, where Joseph’s bones 
were laid, and which became the inheritance of his children. 

It is generally supposed, that ᾿Αβραὰμ is an interpolation which 
has crept into the text from the margin. Some MSS. have for 
it ὁ σατὴρ ἡμῶν, shewing, that at an early period the common 
reading was not universal. Accordingly, some hold that this 
was the original reading, which an ignorant copyist explained 
in the margin by ᾿Αβραὰμ. ‘The erroneous gloss was afterwards 
transferred to the text itself. Assuming that ’ASgadu has been 
inserted in the text, the verbs μετετέθησαν and ἐτέϑησαν must be re- 
ferred to οἱ πατέρες ἡμῶν only, and not to ᾿Ιαχὼβ also. The trans- 
lation of the passage will then be the following : ““ So Jacob went 
down into Egypt, and died, he, and our fathers; and our fa- 
thers were carried over into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre 
which he (Jacob) had bought of the sons of Emmor the father of 
Sychem.” 

With this mode of explanation we are not satisfied. It is easy 
at once to pronounce the text corrupt; but in opposition to the 
testimony of almost all MSS. and versions, it is unwarrantable. 
It is difficult to account for the fact of the present reading being 
so general, on the supposition that it is corrupt. 

Those who affirm that two transactions are here confounded, 
Viz. the purchasing of the field of Shechem and that of Hebron, 
are not to be regarded. It is better to tax ourselves with igno- 
rance, than the Bible with confusion. Perhaps we may find in 
the present text a sense agreeing with the Old Testament his- 
tory. Josephus relates, that the bodies of Joseph's brethren were 
buried at Hebron ; and that the Hebrews at their departure from 
Egypt carried -Joseph’s bones into Canaan.* Hence, some pro- 
pose as a solution, that the preposition σαρὰ may signify from 
among, and that after Συχὲμ should be a point (Συχὲμ). The word 
ἀργυρίου Should also be followed by a comma. The translation 
then runs thus: ““ So Jacob went down into Egypt and died, he 
and our fathers, and were carried over into Sychem; and from 
among the sons of Emmor the father of Sychem were laid ‘in the 
sepulchre that Abraham bought for a sum of money,” ¢. 6. in the 

* Antig. Lib. ii. c. 4, p. 54, ed. Colon. 1691. 
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cave of the field of Machpelah. But the preposition παρὰ never 
bears this signification in the New Testament. For such an 
acceptation of the preposition with a genitive we have sought in 
vain in classical Greek also. Kihner, in his grammar, makes 
no mention of it; neifher does Passow in his Lexicon. Accord- 
ing to the latter, it denotes with the genitive from beside, von 
Seiten. Instead of connecting raga with ὠνήσατο, we join it to 
ἐτέθησαν, and translate the verse: ‘* And were carried over into 
Sychem, and then laid in the sepulchre which Abraham bought 
for a sum of money, by the sons of Emmor the father of Sy- 
chem.” It appears, then, that the sons of the patriarchs carried 
the bodies of their fathers first to Sichem, to the sons of Emmor, 
where they claimed the ground formerly purchased by Jacob. 
From this place they were removed to Hebron, and put, by the 
assistance of the Emmorites, in the sepulchre which Abraham had 
bought. <A strange people were still in possession of Canaan ; 
and danger might have befallen the Hebrews when they wished 
to inter their fathers. Hence they prudently repaired to Sichem, 
asked the cooperation of the sons of Emmor, and even entrusted 
them with the whole matter, that it might be managed the more 
safely. All this took place before the exodus. 

We are thus freed from the forced construction which must be 
adopted, even supposing ᾿Αβραὰμ corrupt. The history, too, 
agrees with Josephus’ account, that the patriarchs were interred 
in Hebron. Joseph’s bones were buried at Sichem, but his 
brethren were interred along with their father Jacob. Josephus 
furnishes the tradition of the Jews themselves; and although it 
be not found in the Old Testament narrative, it may yet be true, 
especially since it is capable of being harmonised with the New 
Testament. Had Stephen: ventured to utter expressions so con- 
tradictory to the Jewish Scriptures as those in the text are 
usually represénted to be, his enemies would have at once de- 
tected the error, and accused him of falsehood. They were too 
much incensed against him to let slip an opportunity of entang- 
ling him in his words. There is no mention of his incurring any 
such censure. 


Acts xiii. 20. ‘And after that he gave unto them judges, 
about the space of four hundred and fifty years, until Samuel the 
prophet.” 

1 Kings vi. 1. ὁ“ And it came to pass in the four hundred 
and eighticth year after the children of Israel were come out of 
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the land of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign over 
Israel,” &c. 

Scaliger terms the former passage crux Chronologorum ; and 
well may he do so, because it is impossible to reconcile it with 
the chronology of the Old Testament. But the present reading 
is incorrect. Lachmann has the true reading, which runs thus : 
—‘* And when he had destroyed seven nations in the land of 
Canaan, he divided their land to them by lot about the space of 
four hundred and fifty years; and after this gave them judges 
until Samuel the prophet.” In this there is no difficulty. 


2 Tim. iii. 12. ‘* Yea, and all that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 

Prov. xvi. 7. ““ When a man’s ways please the Lord, he 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him.” 

The former passage speaks of the godly in reference to their 
enemies—to all that are opposed to the doctrine, cause, and 
people of Christ. It is the unavoidable lot of such as will live 
a holy and self-denying life for the gospel’s sake, to suffer perse- 
cution in some of its forms. ‘The enmity of the world to God 
necessarily implies and manifests such a disposition towards those 
who are his devoted servants. 

Proverbs xvi.7 speaks of the Christian surrounded by enemies, 
tn relation to God. Jehovah causes the foes of his servant to 
be at peace. He restrains their violence, subdues their animo- 
sity, and does not allow it to proceed so far as to injure the spi- 
rituality of his people, or to retard the glory of his own name. 

2 Tim. iii. 12 regards the enmity which godliness usually raises 
against itself. It generally happens that the pious are disliked 
and despised by the worldly. But the Lord restrains the enmity 
of the latter. He exercises over it a sovereign control. 

The difficulty supposed to lie in both texts has arisen from 
taking them in a universal sense, as if all the godly were invariably 
persecuted, or as if their foes were always turned to become their 
friends. Neither statement. should be urged to this universality 
of application. 

Hebrews ix. 4. ‘* Which had the golden censer, and the ark 
of the covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein was the 

olden pot that had manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and 
the tables of the covenant.” 

1 Kings viii. 9. ‘‘ There was nothing in the ark save the 
two tables of stone, which Moses put there at Horeb,” &c. 
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To reconcile these places, some refer ἐν ἦ to σχηνὴ, and not to 
κιβωτὸν the immediate antecedent ; ἐπ which tabernacle, not in 
which ark. This is improbable. 

An attentive reader of the epistle to the Hebrews will observe, 
that the reasoning of the apostle throughout the whole of it is 
founded on the tabernacle and its services—not on the temple 
services as instituted by David and Solomon. In 1 Kings, 
chapter 8th, the temple is spoken of;— whereas the writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews speaks of the tabernacle. The pot of 
manna and the rod of Aaron seem not to have been in the first 
temple. There is no account of their being laid up in it; they 
were lost before it was built. In regard to the tabernacle, the 
account given by Paul in the epistle to the Hebrews is consonant 
with the Old Testament. See Exodus xvi. 32-34, and Num- 
bers xvii. 10. The pot of manna and Aaron’s rod were deposited 
in the ark of the covenant, before the testimony, i. e. before the 
two tables of the law; and all were laid up in the holy of holies. 


Connected with the present subject, is the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ, as given by Matthew and Luke. There are apparent dis- 
crepancies between the two evangelists themselves, and also be- 
tween several of their statements and the Old Testament. 

Various writers have examined the genealogical accounts in 
question, with a patience of investigation and a minuteness of 
toil truly surprising. We have met, however, with none who 
lras so well, or so successfully explored them as Dr. Barrett.* 
We shall, therefore, content ourselves with giving an outline of 
the argument conducted by him, referring our readers for minute 
details to the dissertation itself. 

Before proceeding to state his own hypothesis, Dr. Barrett 
mentions that of Africanus, which was adopted for many centuries, 
Julius Africanus, by whom it was proposed, was contemporary 
with Origen, and professes to have received his explanation of 
the genealogy from our Saviour’s relatives according to the flesh. 
Agreeably to it, both evangelists describe the descent of Joseph 
from David. A double father is assigned to Joseph, 7. 6. a na- 
tural father from Solomon, a legal father from Nathan. The 
one evangelist is said to give the natural, the other the legal 


* Evangelium secundum Mattheum ex codice rescripto in Bibliotheca Collegii 
SS*. Trinitatis juxta Dublin. Dublinii, 1801, 4to. The essay on the gencalogy 
forms part second of the prolegomena. 
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genealogy of Joseph. When one died leaving a widow, his 
surviving brother was required, according to the law of levirate 
(Deuteron. xxv. 5, 6), to marry his widow and raise up seed to 
his brother. 

The objections brought against the hypothesis of Africanus 
are the following :—1st, The seed of Solomon became extinct 
with Jechoniah, according to the curse pronounced in Jeremiah 
xxii. 30. This objection lies against every view of the genea- 
logy which derives Christ from David through Solomon. 

A twofold reply has been given to it. 

(a) From Jeremiah xxii. 28 it appears, that Jeconiah’s seed 
was cast into a strange land. Thus he was not absolutely child- 
less, but deprived of prosperous children ; as when it is denied 
to Joakim that his posterity should sit on David's throne (Jerem. 
xxxvi. 30), although his son Jechoniah reigned some months. ᾿ 

(5) The threatenings of God should be understood condition- 
ally. Adversity and destruction are announced against indivi- 
duals if they do not repent. 

A second objection is, that according to this hypothesis, the 
genealogical lines of two brothers, one of whom raised up seed 
to the other, coalesced immediately in a common grandfather ; 
whereas very many generations intervene without such coalition. 

Africanus attempts to obviate this difficulty, by borrowing 
Melchi from another line, who having married Estha wife of 
Matthan deceased, begat Heli. But since Melchi and Matthan 
were descended from different families, he gives no reason why 
this marriage should be contracted. Besides, Matthan did not 
die without children ; and the law demanded a nearer degree of 
consanguinity to justify marriage. 

3dly, It is objected, that Africanus puts Melchi third from 
the end, although all the copies of Luke put him /i/th, i. 6. with 
Matthat and Levi between Heli and Melchi. 

4thly, The hypothesis of Africanus seems untenable, because, 
if it be true, there can be no certainty of the descent of Christ 
from David. The advocates of it reply indeed, that when the 
tribe of the husband is clearly ascertained, the tribe of his spouse 
is also indicated, according to Numbers xxxvi. 8; Tobit i. 9. 
But this law only respects virgins that possess inheritances ; and 
the tribe of Levi was exempted from it as having no inheritance. 
The daughters of priests, therefore, as some suppose Mary to 


have been, were permitted to marry in any tribe. Levit. xxii. 12. 
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It further appears from the example of David marrying Saul’s 
daughter, that marriages might be contracted between parties 
of different tribes. Hence it is thought absurd to reckon the 
genealogy of Joseph alone, and to pass by that of Mary, when 
Christ did not ‘really spring from Joseph. ‘Thus, according to 
the hypothesis of Africanus, neither of the evangelists has de- 
monstrated the point which is of the greatest importance, viz. 
the descent of Christ from David by natural generation. 

Dr. Barrett next proceeds to develop another hypothesis, viz. 
that Matthew traces the descent of Joseph from David, and that 
Luke describes Mary’s origin from the same personage. This 
hypothesis, which has been very generally adopted by recent 
writers, is embraced by him as the most probable. By means 
of it we can assign a reason why Luke gives a genealogical 
table in addition to Matthew, that there might be no room for 
doubt or cavil respecting the descent of Christ from David, 
when a perfect genealogy of him is given both on the side of his 
reputed father and his real mother. 

The adherents of this hypothesis are divided into two classes. 
Some believe that the families of Solomon and Nathan coalesced 
in Salathiel and Zorobabel, whom, as mentioned by Matthew 
and Luke, they consider to be the same persons; and that 
afterwards the two lines separated, until they coalesced in the 
espousal of Mary to Joseph. Others again are of opinion, that 
Salathiel and Zorobabel, in Matthew and Luke, are different 
persons; and deny that any coalition of the family took place be- 
fore the marriage of Joseph and Mary. Both classes reconcile 
the sacred writers, by observing, that it is not at all surprising 
to find in them different persons, and a different number of them, 
' since the evangelists agree neither in the terminus a quo with 
which they begin, nor in the terminus in quem with which they 
conclude. According to Matthew, the terminus a quo is Solo- 
mon; but according to Luke, Nathan. The terminus in quem 
in the former is Joseph; in the latter, Mary. 

Dr. Barrett adopts the former opinion, viz. that Salathiel and 
Zorobabel, in both evangelists, are the same ; and then proceeds 
to remove the difficulties attendant upon it. 

With regard to the number of generations given, it is mani- 
fest that Luke has 77 names, including the two extremities of 
the genealogical line, viz. God and Christ. This number is men- 
tioned several times by Augustine and other ancient writers, as 
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the exact sum of the names given by Luke. According to the 
same father, from Abraham to Joseph are 55 generations ; and 
from our Lord to David he says that Luke enumerates 43 gene- 
rations. 

But the testimony of Irenseus, Africanus, and Ambrose, makes 
the genealogy and number in Luke to be quite different; for, ac- 
cording to them, Luke enumerates from Christ to Adam 72 gen- 
erations. Resting upon these three ancient writers who make 
72 generations to Adam, or 73 names terminating in God, Dr. 
Barrett proceeds to inquire into the names that have been inter- 
polated in Luke, since there are 77 in the received text. There 
is no interpolation from God to Abraham, nor was there any in- 
terpolation from Abraham to David, as is manifest from Nazian- 
zen and Augustine. Some copies indeed have Joram between 
Aram and Esrom in verse 33 ; but it is found in very few autho- 
rities. In this way we are brought to the two parts of the gene- 
alogy intervening between David and Christ, as containing the 
four interpolated names. In the 24th verse, Matthat and Levi 
are supposed to be interpolations —1s¢, From the silence of Afri- 
canus; for whilst he endeavours to reconcile the evangelists, he 
puts Melchi the third from the end and the father of Eli. Thus 
no room is left for Matthat and Levi. 2dly, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Nazianzen, and Augustine omit them. On the other hand, it 
has been observed in opposition— 1st, That the testimony of these 
fathers is of little moment, because they are inconsistent with 
themselves. 2dly,; That it is only certain that Africanus omitted 
some names, but that it is wholly unknown what they were. It 
is by no means certain that he omitted Matthat and Levi. 3dly, 
These two are omitted in no MS. or version. From a collation of 
the various readings in the verses from iii. 24-31, Barrett derives 
the following conclusions : —1st, That the testimony of cod. B is 
to be rejected, which omits Melchi in opposition to all MSS., 
versions, and fathers. 2d/y, That Maath, Mattathias in verse 26, 
Melea, and Mainan, are the four interpolated names. Thus the 
genealogy consists of 72 generations, which agrees with the tes- 
timony of Irenzeus. These are:—1. Jesus; 2. Joseph, (or Mary, 
the daughter rod ’HA/); 3. Heli, who was the grandfather of 
Christ; 4. Matthat; 5. Levi; 6. Melchi; 7. Janna; 8. Joseph; 
9. Mattathias; 10. Amos; 11. Naum; 12. Esk; 13. Nagge ; 
14. Semei; 15. Joseph; 16. Juda; 17. Joanna; 18. Rhesa; 19. 
Zorobabel ; 20. Salathiel; 21. Neri; 22. Melchi; 23. Addi; 24. 
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Cosam ; 25. Elmodam; 26. Er; 27. Jose; 28. Eliezer; 29. Jo- 
rim ; 30. Matthat ; 31. Levi; 32. Simeon ; 33. Juda; 34. Joseph; 
35. Jonan; 36. Eliakim ; 37. Matthata ; 38. Nathan ; 39. David; 
40. Jesse; 41. Obed; 42. Booz; 43. Salmon; 44. Naasson ; 
45. Aminadab; 46. Aram; 47. Esrom; 48. Phares; 49. Judah; 
50. Jacob; 51. Isaac; 52. Abraham; 53. Terah; 54. Nahor; 
55. Serug; 56. Ragau; 57. Peleg; 58. Eber; 59. Sala; 60. 
Cainan; 61. Arphaxad; 62. Shem; 63. Noah; 64. Lamech ; 
65. Mathusala; 66. Enoch; 67. Jared; 68. Mahalaleel ; 69. Cai- 
nan; 70. Enos; 71. Seth; 72. Adam.—Thus there are 51 names 
between Christ and Abraham (excluding the latter), which coin- 
cides with the statements of Africanus and Ambrose. Reckoning 
30 years to each generation between Christ and David, Salathiel 
was born about 570 B.c., which is not far from the true date. 
Thus also David is made to have been born 1140 B.c. (which 
is only 55 years from the real time of his birth, 1085 B.c.); 
whereas, according to the received text of Luke, Salathiel was 
born 630 Β. c., and David 1260, making an error of 175 years, or 
the sixth part of the entire period between Christ and David. 

In reference to the tessara-decads of Matthew, Grotius thinks 
that this arrangement was adopted in order to assist the memory. 
Hence the writer cut off three kings, viz. Ahaziah, Joaz, and 
Amaziah, that he might preserve the same number in the second 
series as in the first. Le Clerc again thought, that the omission 
was not made designedly, but after some mutilated genealogical ἢ 
book. Hilary proposed another solution to this effect, that Joram 
having married the daughter of Ahab and begotten Ochoziah, it 
was declared by Elijah, 1 Kings xxi. 21, that none of the poste- 
rity of Ahab should sit upon the throne of Israel unless in the © 
fourth generation. When, therefore, the house of Ahab was 
purged, and three generations had passed away, the enumeration 
is continued in the fourth generation which succeeded to the 
throne. In the third part also, one generation seems to be want- 
ing; for since Solomon is the first in the second tessara-decad, 
Salathiel will be the first of the third, from whom to Christ are 
only thirteen persons. This defect has been variously remedied. 
Some insert Abner between Eliakim and Azor in verse 13. Some 
say that Jechoniah was the first of the third tessara-decad, and 
read, Josiah begat Jachim, and Jachim begat Jechoniah. Atha- 
nasius, again, supposed, that the evangelist reckoned the trans- 
portation as one person, Christ being the other. 

4 Ὁ 
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Thus it would appear, that four names have been omitted in 
Matthew, while four have been interpolated in Luke. After 
commenting upon the genealogies given in Matthew and Luke, 
Dr. Barrett proceeds to treat of the family of David as it is ex- 
hibited in the Old Testament, especially in the third chapter of 
the first book of Chronicles. As far as Jechoniah, every thing 
related there and in the books of Kings is plain ; but there is rea- 
son to suspect that some errors have crept into the subsequent 
verses. ‘The following considerations shew that there is good 
cause for such a suspicion : — 

lst, Verse 19 contradicts other places of Scripture. Pedaiah 
is said to be the father of Zerubabel, although Salathiel was 
his father, according to Ezra ili. 8; ν. 2; Nehem. xii. 1; Haggai 
i, 1, 12, 14; ii, 2, 23; 1 Esdras v. 5; Josephus’ Antiq. xi. 4. 

2d, Although it be very evident, that the scope of the author 
is to give the royal line through Zerubabel, yet the persons men- 
tioned in verses 22, 23, 24 are not connected with Zerubabel by 
the aid of the 21st verse; so that the genealogical stem cannot 
be made out from Jechoniah downward. 

3d, Several names occur in these verses, such as Delaiah, Pe- 
laiah, Rephaiah, Pedaiah or Pheraiah, which have a great simi- 
larity to one another in pronunciation, and in the letters with 
which they are written. 

4th, The opinion of those Rabbins who affirm that Salathiel, the 
son of Jeconiah, was the father of Pedaiah, and the grandfather 
of Zerubabel, is not free from chronological difficulties. Jecho- 
niah, along with his queen, was carried away captive (Jeremiah 
xxix. 2), and there is no mention of his children in the year 599 
B.c. Salathiel, therefore, could not have been born before 598 
B. c. Let us suppose that Salathiel was born at this time, and 
that he begat Pedaiah when he was 20 years old; and in like 
manner that Pedaiah, when 20 years of age, begat Zerubabel. 
Zerubabel, therefore, could not have been born before the year 
558 B.c., and he was over the people when they returned 536 
B. C., #. 6. when he was 22 years old. It appears, however, from 
1 Esdras v. 5, that he had a son called Joachim, who led the 
people as they returned from captivity ; and this is impossible if 
he himself were only 22 years old. 

_ 5th, Palpable errors are found in verses 18-22. Only five sons 
of Shemaiah are enumerated, verse 22 ; yet these five are said to 
be six. 

6th, The enumeration of the children of Zerubabel, in verses 
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19, 20, is imperfect. It appears from 1 Esdras v. 5, that he had 
a son called Joacim, of whom there is no mention in 1 Chron. 
_ iil. 19, 20; although a name like his is found in the 18th verse, 
viz. Jecamiah. Besides, neither Abiud nor Rhesa are enumerated 
among his children ; though the former is mentioned by Meher 
the latter by Luke. 

7th, By resorting to the hypothesis of Jerome, that those men- 
tioned in 1 Chron. iii. 18 verse are the children of Jechoniah, that 
Pedaiah, one of them, is the same as Salathiel, and thus that 
Zorobabel was the grandfather of Jechoniah, and the son of Sa- 
lathiel or Pedaiah, we are exposed to the objection, that it is not 
likely that he who is called Salathiel in the 17th verse should 
have a different name in the 18th. 

Nor will the difficulty be removed by supposing, that Pedaiah 
and Salathiel were brothers, and that Zorobabel was the natural 
son of one, and the legal son of the other, according to the law 
in Deuteronomy xxv. 6. If we suppose that Pedaiah, for ex- 
ample, died, and that his brother raised up seed to him, Zoro- 
babel and Shimei are mentioned as the sons of Pedaiah by this 
marriage, although the first-begotten alone was called the son of 
the deceased according to law. If, then, Zorobabel were the 
first begotten, Shimei would not be the legal son of Pedaiah; 
consequently he must have been the natural son of Pedaiah, and 
thus Pedaiah did not die without children, which is contrary to. 
hypothesis. 

8th, The versions do not agree in the name of Zorobabel’s 
father. Some, in place of Pedaiah, have Nedabiah. Some copies 
of the Seventy, in place of Pedaiah, read Salathiel. Those which 
agree in regarding Pedaiah as the father of Zorobabel, read the 
name very differently. Pheraiah is found in several authorities 
for Pedaiah. It is to be observed, that in verse 21st, Rephaiah 
occurs, which, by a very slight alteration, becomes Pheraiah or 
Pedaiah ; and the writer of Chronicles does not say whose son 
that Rephaiah was. Perhaps Rephaiah (verse 21), was the son 
of Zorobabel, for in the 21st verse, the names of the sons of Ha- 
naniah, who was the son of Zorobabel, are given, When, there- 
fore, the names of Rephaiah and his posterity are given, there is 
a presumption that he was the son of Zorobabel also. Among 
the names of those who builded the walls of Jerusalem (Nehem. 
iii. 9), we find Rephaiah, the son of Hur, the ruler of the half 
part of Jerusalem. Perhaps this Hur was the same as Zerubabel. 
In Nehem. iii. 12, Shallum, the son of Hallohesh (probably the 
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Meshullam of 1 Chron iii. 19, the son of the eloguent one), 1. e. 
of Zorohabel, whose eloquence and learning are celebrated in 1 
Esdras iii. 4, and Joseph. Antiq. xi. 4, is also mentioned. 

From these remarks it will appear, that thoge mentioned in 
the 18th verse cannot have been the sons of Jeconiah (observa- 
tion 7th), nor of Salathiel (observation 4). It follows, there- 
fore, that they were the sons of Zorobabel. The name Pedaiah 
or Pheraiah denotes the same person wha, in verse 21, is called 
Rephaiah, and who ia mentioned in Nehem, iii. 9 ; and the name 
Jooamiah is just Joacim, said to be the son of Zorababel in 1 Eedras 
v. § Beth these names, Pedaiah or Pheraiah and Jecamiah, occur 
in 1 Chron. iii, 18. Thus, there is a transposition of the verses. 

The text in 1 Chron. iii. 18-22, should be arranged thus :— 

Verse 18. And the sons of Salathiel; Zorobabel and Shimei. 
And the sons of Zerobabel; Meshullam, Hananiah, and 
Shelamith their sister. 

Verse 19. And Hashubgh, and Ohel and Berechiah, and Ha- 
sadiah, Jushab-hesed. 

Verse 20. And Malchiram and Rephaiah and Shenazar, Jeca- 
miah, Hoshama and Nedabiah ; six. 

Verse 21. The sons of Hananiah; Pelatiah and Jesiah: the 
the sons of Rephaiah ; his son Arnan, his son Obadiah, his 
his son Shecaniah. 

Verse 22. The sons of Shecaniah; Shemaiah. The sons of 
Shemaiah ; Hattuah, and Igeal, and Bariah, and Neariah, 
and Shaphat ; five. 

The genealogical stem of the royal family may be thus ar- 


que 


Matthew, chap. i. ) Chron, iii. Luke, chap. iii. 
Salathiel Salathiel Salathiel. 
Zorobabel Zorobabel Zorobabel. 

1. A generation omitted. | Rephaiah Rhesa. 
2A generation omitted. | Arnan, or Onan Joanna or Jonan. 
Abiud Obadiah Juda. 
Eliakim Schecaniab Joseph or J osech. 
3. A generation omitted. | Shemaiah Semei. 
No generation corre- 
sponding t0.......+. Mattathias. 
Do. do. to ......cceeee Maath. 


4. A generation omitted. | Neariah Nagge. 
Azor, ealled also Azrikam. Ehoenai, or, Esli. From him 
From himsprang Jo- sprang Mary. 
seph, to whom Me} Joanan or Joanam Naum or Anum. 
ry was espoused. | 
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With this stem made out from 1 Chron., we must compare the 
genealogies of the evangelists, that their agreement with it and 
with each other may be perceived. 


Proposition I. 

Salathiel in Matthew is the same as Salathiel in 1 Chron. 
iii. 17. Both sprang from David through the same ancestors; 
they lived at the same time, and had the same father. They are 
therefore identical. 

Proposition II. 

Salathiel in Luke ts the same as Salathiel in 1 Chron. iii. 
17, and therefore the same as the Salathiel of Matthew. Hence 
Mary the mother of Jesus descending from Salathiel in Luke's 
genealogy, sprang from David through Solomon. 

The truth of this proposition has been much disputed. Sup- 
posing, however, the Salathiel in Luke and the Salathiel in 1 
Chron. to be the same, let us see what will follow. lst, Zoro- 
babel in 1 Chron. will be the same as Zorobabel in Luke. They 
agree in name and time, and have the same father. 2d, Rephaiah 
in 1 Chron. will be the same as Rhesa in Luke. Here there is 
a notable concurrence of names. 3d, Arnan in 1 Chron. will be 
the same as Joanna in Luke. In one of Kennicott’s MSS. Arnan 
is written Onan, 121} 5, t. 6. vau for resh. Among. the MSS. of 
Luke, some read ᾿ἿΊωνὰν, between which and Onan there is little 
difference. 4th, Obadiah in 1 Chron. will be the same as Juda 
in Luke. In this name is found the Abiud mentioned by Matt. 
i. 13, who will be the third from Zorobabel ; and hence Matthew 
omitted two generations. Some MSS. of Luke read 'Iwada, an- 
swering to the Hebrew Joiadah or TY; and this differs from 
TTY by one letter. 5th, Shecaniah in 1 Chron. will be the 
same as Joseph or Josech, between which there is not much dis- 
similarity. 6¢4, Shemaiah in } Chron. will be the same as Semei 
in Luke. Here both names perfectly coincide. Thus through- 
out six successive generations, in the same line, we have names 
either perfectly agreeing, or approaching in similarity to each 
other, the same order being preserved in both cases. Hence it is 
highly probable that the hypothesis is right which lays it down 
that Salathiel in Luke is the same as Salathiel in 1 Chron. iii. 
It may be objected, that after Semei in Luke occur two gene- 
rations, viz. Mattathias and Maath, of which we find no trace in 
1 Chron. iii. These have been interpolated, and are, therefore, 
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as already shewn, to be rejected. Immediately after Shemaiah, 
the writer of 1 Chron. iii. subjoins Neariah, probably the same 
whom Luke calls Nagge, iii. 25. ‘The names are not very diffe- 
rent, and the 70 (whom Luke follows) often write ayin by gam- 
ma. In this very chapter, for 13" is written jayat. To this 
Neariah the book of Chronicles assigns three children, in one of 
whom, Azrikam, we discover him whom Matthew names Azor, 
and calls the son of Eliakim. It is to be observed, that accord- 
ing to some, Matthew inserted Abner between Eliakim and Azor; 
but according to others, Abner was put betwixt Abiud and Eli- 
akim. However this may be, in Eliakim we shall perhaps find 
Shechaniah; and in Abner, either Shemaiah or Neariah. An- 
other son of Neariah was Elioenai, whom Luke appears to call 
Esli or Eslim. Since Elioenai and Azrikam are different, the 
same thing is to be said of Esli and Azor. Thus the family of 
Salathiel had been already divided into two lines, of which Mat- 
thew records one, Luke the other. It is not surprising that the 
names are different from this point down to Joseph, since the 
writers treat of different persons. Luke assigns to Esli a son 
whose name was Naum or Anum: in like manner, in 1 Chron., 
Joanan or Joanam is reckoned among the sons of Elioenai, which 
name differs little from Naum or Anum. Chronological circum- 
stances agree with the account just given, as is proved with suf- 
ficient minuteness by Barrett. The following table will shew the 
posterity of Salathiel from the time they diverged into two dis- 
tinct branches, with the respective years of each generation be- 
fore Christ. 


Matthew. Luke. Year bef. Christ. 

Azor, born 380 B.c. | Elioenai, or Esli, born 380. 
A generation omitted.| Naum, born - 340. 
A generation omitted. | Amos, born - 290. 
Sadoc. Mattathias, born 260. 
Achim. Joseph, born - 230. 
Fliud. ' | Janna, born - 200. 
Eleazar. Melchi, born - 165. 
Matthan. Levi, born “ 130. 
Jacob. Matthat, born - 100. 
Joseph, to whom Heli, born - θὅ. 

was espoused Mary. | Mary, born - 25. 


the mother of Jesus. 


It is now to be inquired, whether the Salathiel in Luke and 
the Salathiel in 1 Chron. iii. be the same if we ascend to David, 
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a point exceedingly difficult, because there is little to be gleaned 
from Scripture concerning it. It can only be shewn, that the 
objections to it have no weight. Matthew says, that Jeconiah 
was the father of Salathiel ; Luke that Neri was the father of the 
same. - These statements are reconciled by the hypothesis, that 
Neri was the maternal grandfather of Salathiel, and therefore he 
is put for his father, after the custom of the Hebrews. So we 
read, Ezra ii. 61, ‘* which took a wife of the daughters of Bar- 
zillai, the Gileadite, and was called after their name.” It was a 
received opinion among the Jews, that the wife of Jeconiah and 
the mother of Salathiel was Susanna. That she belonged to the 
tribe of Judah, is affirmed by Daniel v. 57.* With respect to 
Neri, from whom she sprang, he appears to be the same as Neriah, 
(who is often mentioned by Jeremiah xxxii. 12, 16; xxxvi. 4, 8, 
14, 32; xlii. 3,6; xlv. 1; li. 59), the father of Baruch and 
Seraiah." Josephus testifies, that Baruch was of an illustrious 
family, and calls him the son of Neri (Antiq: x. 11.) The same 
is confirmed by the following arguments : —1st, His brother Se- 
raiah is distinguished by the title of prince, Jeremiah li. 59. 
2d, When the Jews were subdued, the management of the Jewish 
affairs was consigned to this Baruch, with Gedaliah and Jere- 
miah. 3d, The words of Jeremiah xlv. plainly intimate, that 
he had so nearly arrived at the throne, as to aim at the highest 
dignity, even the kingdom itself. The great things to which 
he aspired, and from the hope of which the prophet deterred 
him, were nothing but the throne itself and the royal dig- 
nity. Besides, the Jews themselves object (Jerem. xliii. 3), that 
he urged Jeremiah to prevent them from going into Egypt. 
Hence, it is probable, that he preferred to exercise kingly power 
over them, by the assistance of the Chaldeans, to their leaving 
him and departing into Egypt. From these various particulars, 
it is inferred, that Baruch, and consequently Neriah, sprang 
from Nathan, the son of David. 

The following objections to the above observations may be 
adduced :— — 

lst, Chelciah is assigned as the father of Susanna, or, as the 
Syrian interpreter has it, Elkanah; but according to our hypo- 
thesis, Neriah was her father. To this it may be replied, that 
Athaliah, who was the daughter of Ahab, is nevertheless called 
in 2 Kings viii. 26, and 2 Chron. xxii. 2, the daughter of Omri, 
viz, of her paternal grandfather. Why then should not Susanna, 

* See the Septuagint version of Daniel published at Rome 1772. 
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by parity of reason, be styled the daughter of Chelciah, if Chel- 
ciah was the father of Neriah ? 

2d, It is objected, that to this Baruch, who was the son of 
Neriah, Maaseiah is assigned as the grandfather, who was the 
father of Neriah; Baruch i. 1; Jeremiah xxxii. 12; li. 59, whilst 
Luke says, that Melchi was the father of Neri. ‘The answer is, 
that the name Melchi is probably the same as Chelciah or El- 
kanah, who was the grandfather of Susanna according to our 
hypothesis. Chelciah is mentioned among the ancestors of Ba- 
ruch ; and it was the custom of the Jews, as we learn from Luke 
i. 61, to give children the names of ancestors or relatives. In 
some MSS. of Kennicott, the name is written ‘TWYD, not DND, 
the root of which is ‘Tey, same as JN? root of Melchi. 

3d, It is objected, that the history of Susanna is not canonical. 
To this it may be answered, that it may nevertheless contain 
much that is true. As to the ancestors of Neriah, nothing certain 
is known concerning them. We must therefore have recourse to 
such conjectures as these : — Maaseiah or Melchi, the father of 
Neriah, was the same perhaps who, in the reign of Josiah, was 
prefect of the city ; 2 Chron xxxiv. 8. Simeon, the son of Judah 
(Luke iii. 30), is he who is called Maaseiah, the son of Adaiah ; 
2 Chron. xxiii. 1. The names Simeon and Maaseiah differ only 
in the position of the letters composing them ; and as to Adaiah 
and Judah, there is much the same difference as between Oba- 
diah and Judah; Luke iii. 26. From this hypothesis it follows, 
that the family of Nathan lived almost unknown in a low ob- 
scure place, until Maaseiah or Simeon, the chief of this family, 
after nearly the whole race of Solomon had been destroyed by 
the wiles of Athaliah, afraid of his safety, and at the same time 
from compassion towards his relative Joash, cut her off, by the 
advice of Jehoiadah, and raised Joash to the throne; 1 Chron. . 
xxiii, 1. From that time, the dignity and power of the family 
of Nathan increased, until Jeconiah, the last heir of Solomon’s 
family took to wife Susanna, daughter of Neriah. 

‘The generations, therefore, may be arranged in this manner, 
omitting Melea and Mainan, for the reasons above stated :— 


. Solonion. = 9 1. Nathan. 
. Rehoboam. - - 2. Mattatha. 
.‘Abiah, - - Ἔ 3. Eliakim. 


. Asa. - - - 4. Jonan. 
. Jehosaphat. - - 5. Joseph. 
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6. Jehoram. - ὃ 6. Judah or Adaiah. 

7. Ahaziah. - a” 7. Simeon or Maaseiah. 
8. Joash. - - 3 8, Levi. 

9, Amaziah. - - 9. Matthat. 

10. Uzziah - - 10. Jorim. 

11. Jotham. - - - 11. Eliezer. 

12, Ahaz. - Ξ - 12. Jose. 

13. Ezekias. - - - 13. Er. 

14. Manasses. - - 14. Elmodam. 

15. Amon. - Ξ - 15. Cosam. 

16. Josias. - Ξ Ν 16. Addi. 

17. Jehoiakim. - - | 1%. Melchior Maaseiah. 


18. Jehoiachin or Jechoniah.; 18. Neri. 
19. Susanna. 


Dr. Barrett next proceeds to inquire into the parentage of 
Mary, and the affinity between her and Joseph; from which we 
may be able the better to judge as to the truth of the hypothesis 
that Luke gives the descent of Mary. It is an old opinion among 
Christians, that Mary sprung from the tribe of Levi. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen infers this from the words of the angel at her 
annunciation, calling her the cousin of Elisabeth, who was of the 
daughters of Aaron. All the spurious gospels and apocryphal 
writings speak of Mary as descended from Levi, with the ex- 
ception of the Gospel of the Infancy of Mary, where it is said 
that she sprang from the royal line of David. But this opinion, 
although adopted by many, has been rejected as false by the 
majority of writers. Chrysostom, Cyril, and Isidore infer, that 
Joseph and Mary were of the same tribe, viz. Judah, because it 
was provided by law that matrimony should take place among 
those of one tribe —that a person should not marry whomsoever 
he pleased out of another tribe, or even out of another family. 
Ambrose and Tertullian coincide in the same view. Different 
reasons are assigned for calling Elisabeth the cousin of Mary. 
Ambrose boldly affirms, that she was also of the tribe of Judah, 
since she abode in a city of Judah, according to the law in Num- 
bers ii. 2. Basil gives another explanation. But Titus Bostrensis 
and Athanasius are perhaps most successful in investigating the 
point, by pointing to the fact, that Aaron married the sister of 
Naasson (Exod. vi. 23), at which time they suppose that the royal 
line of Judah, to which Mary belonged, united with the sacer- 
dotal stock. Thus much for the tribe from which Mary was de- 
scended. With respect to her parents, almost all agree that they 
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were Joachim and Anna. In Joachim we find the name Eli (Luke 
iii. 23), or Eliakim (2 Chron. xxxvi. 4). In the writings of the 
Jews also we find Ὧν m3 mn, “ Mary the daughter of Eli.” 
Eli then was the father of Mary, and the maternal grandfather 
of Christ, and yet he is called by Luke the father of Christ ; 
whilst Christ is denominated the reputed son of Joseph. ‘Thus 
Neri is said to be the father of Salathiel, when in reality he was 
his maternal grandfather. The mother of the virgin Mary is said 
to have been Anna, the daughter of Matthan. This is the uni- 
versal belief. Who Matthan was, is a question which has been 
much debated. Andreas of Crete makes Anna the daughter of 
Matthan who was the grandfather of Joseph. Thus she was 
the sister of James. According to others she was of a sacerdo- 
tal father; and since it was allowed the daughters of priests to 
marry in any tribe (Levit. xxii. 12), it will easily be apparent 
how Mary may have been the cousin of Elisabeth, who was of 
the tribe of Levi, though her father Joachim or Eli was descended 
from the tribe of Judah. Concerning the extraction of Joachim, 
husband of Anna, and father of Mary, much has been written. 
Dr. Barrett, after shewing the fabulous character of various tra- 
ditions respecting his origin, proceeds to inquire into the affinity 
of those who are called the brethren of our Lord, viz. James, 
Joses, Simon, and Judas; Matt. xiii 55; Mark vi. 3. Hilary 
of Poitou long since inferred, that they were not the sons of Jo- 
seph and Mary, from the words of our Lord to his mother and 
John, in John xix. 26, 21. The first hypothesis is, that they 
were the sons of Joseph by a former marriage. So Origen, Epi- 
phanius, Theophylact, and others say, that Joseph had children 
in previous wedlock. Jerome, who vehemently opposes this hy- 
pothesis, proposes a second, according to which they were the 
cousins of the Saviour, .the children of Mary, the aunt of our 
Jord, who was the mother of James the less and Joses. The 
husband of this Mary was Alphzeus, in reference to whom John 
(xix. 25) says, ἡ τοῦ Κλωτᾶ, ** Mary of Cleopas.” Respecting 
Cleopas there are various opinions. Some affirm that he was 
the brother of Joseph. So Eusebius and Epiphanius. Others 
think he'was the brother of Joachim. So Chrysostom. Some are 
of opinion that Cleopas and Alpheus were the same; whilst 
Grotius understands by ἡ τοῦ Κλωτᾶ, the daughter of Cleopas, 
not the wife. Dr. Barrett endeavours to reconcile these varying 
opinions by the following genealogical table : — 
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Matthat. Jacob. 
——— ———— a 
Cleopas, brother Joachim or Eli was | 
of Joachim, dying married the second 
without issue, time to Anna, 
his widow married from whom 
Joechim, from sprang the Virgin Mary == Joseph. Alpheus or Cleopas 
which union married Mary 
sprang Mary ἡ σοῦ Κλωπᾶ, 
4 σοῦ Κλωπᾶ. JESUS. from whom 
sprang James, 
Joses, Simon, and 
Judas. 


According to this hypothesis, there were two persons named 
Cleopas, one the brother of Joachim, the other the brother of 
Joseph; the former the legal father of Mary, the latter her hus- 
band. Hence James, Joses, Simeon, and Judas are called the 
brethren of Jesus, because they were related to him both by the 
mother’s side and by that of his reputed father. 

The following table exhibits the genealogies as developed in 
the preceding account. 

The names which occupy the first paragraph are given by 
Luke alone, who goes back in the genealogy of Jesus twenty 
degrees higher than Matthew, viz. from Abraham to Adam. 


Gop. 

1. Adam. 11. Shem. 
2. Seth. 12. Arphaxad.' 
3. Enos. 13. Cainan. 
4. Cainan. 14. Selah. 
δ. Mahaleel. 15. Heber. 
6. Jared. 16. Peleg. 
7. Enoch. 17. Rew 
8. Methuselah. 18. Serug. 
9. Lamech. 19. Nahor, 
10. Noah. 20. Terah. 


In the next paragraph, Matthew and Luke give the natural 
line of Jesus from Abraham to David. 


Martaew, LUKE. 
1. Abraham. 21. Abraham. 
2. Isaac. 22. Isaac. 
3. Jacob. 23. Jacob. 
4. Judah. 24. Judah. 
5. Phares 25. Phares. 
6. Hesrom. 26. Hesrom. 
6. Aram. 27. Aram. ' 
8. Aminadab. 28. Aminadab. 
9. Naasson. 29. Naasson. 


10, Salmon. | 30. Salmon. 
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MattRreEw. ἔσνκε. 
11, Boaz. 31. Boaz. 
12. Obed. 32. Obed. 
13. Jesse. 33. Jesse. 
14. David. 84, David. 
14 Generations. 
In this Line Matthew gives the Luke in this Line gives the 
Ancestors of JosEPnH. Ancestors of Mary. 
1. Solomon. 35. Nathan. 
2. Rehoboam. 36. Mattatha. 
3. Abijah. 37. Eliakim. 
4. Asa. 38. Jonan. 
5. Jehosaphat. 39. Joseph. 
6. Jehoram. 40. Judah or Adaiah. 
Ahasziah. 41. Simeon or Maaseiah. 
Omitted | oa 42. Levi. 
Amaziah. 43. Matthat. 
7. Uzziah. 44, Jorim. 
8. Jotham. 45. Eliezer. 
9. Ahaz. 46. Jose. 
10. Hezekiah. 47. Er. 
11. Manasseh. 48. Elmodam. 
12, Amon. 49. Cosam. 
13. Josiah. 50. Addi. 
14, Jehoiakim. 51. Melchi or Maaseias. 
14. Generations. 52. Neri. 
1. Jehoiachin or Jeconiah. 
2. Salathiel. 53. Salathiel. 
3. abrir 54. ata 
‘ : 55. esa. . 
Omitted ye or Onan. 56. Joanna or Jonan. 
4. Abiud. 57. Juda. 
5, Eliakim. 58. Joseph or Josech. 
Omitted Neekis or Semei. 59. Semei. 
Neariah or Nagge. 60. Nagge. 
6. ἀκοὰς 61. a ὰ 
: wo 62. Naum or Anum. 
Omitted { enerations. 63. Amos, 
7. Sadoc. 64. Mattathiah. 
8. Achim. 65. Joseph. 
9. Eliud: 66. Janna. 
10. Eleazar. 67. Melchi. 
11. Matthan. 68. Levi. 
12. Jacob. 69. Matthat. 
13. Joseph. 70. Eli. 
14, Jesus CuRIst. 71. Mary. 


14 Generations. 12. Jesus. 
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The preceding table’ shews very clearly the genealogy of our 
Lord, as given by Matthew and Luke. Both reckon the natu- 
ral line together from Abraham to David, after which Matthew 
gives the ancestors of Joseph, our Lord’s reputed father, through 
Solomon, one of David's sons, whilst Luke gives the ancestors 
of Mary our Lord’s mother, through Nathan, another of David’s 
sons. In this way the descent of Jesus Christ from David, from 
whom, according to promise, he was to spring, is fully estab- 
lished. These two lines afterwards coalesced in Salathiel, son 
of Jeconiah. But after Zorobabel, the two lines again diver- 
ged, Matthew reckoning the descent of Joseph from Abiud ; 
Luke, that of Mary from Rhesa. The two lines then coalesced 
in Joseph and Mary. 

Since the publication of Dr. Barrett’s essay, no explanation of 
the entire genealogy has been offered which is on the whole so 
satisfactory. To different parts of it objections may be made ; 
but probably it is impossible to find any solution liable to fewer. 
One of the strongest points on which it is assailable, is the re- 
tention of the second Cainan in Luke, 3d chapter. ‘ Although 
this name is found in the Septuagint, yet its exclusion from all 
Hebrew copies, and other circumstances that might be mentioned, 
go to prove, that it should be discarded from the text of Luke. 

The reader who desires to investigate the subject, will do well 
to consult Mr. Benham’s reflections on the genealogy,* in which 
the names are very carefully examined, and much light thrown 
upon them. The learned author has laid the foundation for a 
new investigation of the subject by his very valuable researches 
into the orthography of the names connected with the pedigree 
of Christ, and brought out many striking parpewers hitherto 
unobserved or unknown. 

But not only have contradictions been supposed to exist be- 
tween different parts of Scripture, it has also been alleged, that 
Scripture is inconsistent with the testimony of heathen authors. 
Those who entertain profound reverence for the word of God 
may be surprised to learn, that any weight should be attached to 
the records of uninspired men when placed in comparison with 
the infallible oracles of Jehovah. Yet some adduce any discre- 
pancy between authorities of so different a stamp as invalidating 

* The title of this able treatise is, “Reflections on the Genealogy of our Lord and 


Saviour Jesus Christ, as recorded by St. Matthew and St. Luke: by Daniel Benham. 
London 1836, royal 4to.” 
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the testimony of an inspired historian. A heathen writer, it seems, 
must be preferred to any of the sacred historians. A statement 
proceeding from the former is sufficient to set aside any assertion 
coming from the latter. In this case we have to deal with such 
as deny inspiration, and imagine the writers of the Bible to have 
been subject to error. Whenever any opposition arises between 
Scripture and ordinary authors, the fallibility of the latter is left 
entirely out of view. It recedes from the mind of the sceptical 
objector, and all error is charged upon the sacred historians. 
Setting aside the inspiration and consequent infallibility of the 
holy men, and considering them in the light of credible, honest 
witnesses, are they not entitled to a hearing? Their means of 
knowing a particular fact may have been occasionally better 
than those of others; they may have been placed in circum- 
stances more favourable for becoming acquainted with the truth. 
They were frequently eye-witnesses of facts which did not fall 
under the personal notice of other historians. These consi- 
derations should be taken into account by such as are inclined 
to undervalue the authority and lessen the credit of the inspired 
penmen. If such sceptics were candid, consistent, and impar- 
tial inquirers, they would not fail to give due weight to every 
circumstance. But experience bears lamentable testimony, that 
it is vain to expect candour from individuals of this stamp. They 
are determined to oppose the Bible; and employ accordingly any 
weapons they may find. But their purposes have been frustrated. 
In establishing the mistakes of the sacred writers they have ut- 
terly failed. ‘The statements of the Bible have been found to 
harmonise with the records of credible historians. Contemporary 
writers, who had no bias except against the people of God, have 
testified to the accuracy of Scripture history. Enemies no less 
than friends have been made instrumental by divine providence 
in helping forward the cause of religion. 

Luke ii. 1, 2, 3.‘ And it came to pass in those days, that 
there went out a decree from Cesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed. (And this taxing was first made when Cyre- 
nius was governor of Syria.) And all went to be taxed, every 
one into his own city.” 

It is alleged on the authority of Josephus, that Saturninus 
was proconsul of Syria at the time of our Saviour’s birth, not 
Cyrenius or Quirinus, as here stated. Saturninus was succeeded 
by Quintus Varus, who, being recalled, was followed by Quiri- 
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nus about a. ἢ. 7or8. Our Saviour must, therefore, have been 
10 or 11 years of age when Cyrenius became proconsul of Syria. 
Quirinus was expressly sent by the Emperor Augustus to confis- 
cate the property of Archelaus, to take the census of the country, 
and collect a tax. This tax is mentioned in Acts v. 37. 

181. It will be proper to inquire, in the first place, what is the 
natural and legitimate construction of the verse; as some solu- 
tions of the difficulty may be inconsistent with the original Greek. 
It is argued by Middleton, that to take πρώτη in immediate con- 
cord with ἀπογραφὴς is to violate the usus loguendi. The phrase 
ἡ ἀπογραφὴ πρώτη, he contends, is a form of speech without ex- 
ample either in the New Testament or Seventy. The usual 
form would be ἡ ἀπογραφὴ ἡ πρώτη, or, if the adjective come first, 
ἡ πρώτη ἀπογραφὴ. Accordingly, he separates σρώτη from ἀπο- 
γραφὴν and takes it in an adverbial sense. If his reasoning from 
the position of the article be valid, it will set aside various solu- 
tions that have been proposed. When a substantive and adjec- 
tive are placed in immediate concord, the regular usage is, cer- 
tainly, that both should have the article if the former precede ; 
or that the adjective alone should have the article, if the substan- 
tive follow. ‘This rule is not without exceptions. In Luke xii. 
12 we find in Griesbach and Schott’s editions τὸ γὰρ «νεῦμα ἅγιον, 
though Knapp, Schulz, Scholz, and Lachmann have τὸ γὰρ ἅγιον 
«νεῦμα. Again, in 1 John v. 20 we find ἡ ζωὴ αἰώνιος. It is true 
that in the latter example the codices vary; but yet, as Winer 
remarks, the vulgate is by no means to be disregarded, because 
later writers began, in such cases, to omit the article. The 
classics, too, exhibit the same construction. We do not there- 
fore consider it to be a violation of the Greek idiom to translate 
‘‘ the first enrolment,” as long as there are examples like these. 
Till it be proved that they are unsupported by proper evidence, 
or that they are errors of transcribers, all mere assertions of their 
being such must go for nothing; and the present verse may pre- 
sent an example of like construction where the noun precedes 
and yet the article is wanting before the adjective. 

2dly. Some take σρώτη the superlative for προτέρα the compa- 
rative, by which ἡγεμονεύοντος is governed. But προτέρα ἡγεμονεύ- 
ovrog would scarcely be Greek. πρότερον τοῦ ἡγεμονεύειν, OF τῆς ἦγε- 
μονίας, would probably have been used in such a case. Πρῶτός 
pov ἦν (John i. 15), to which the adherents of this construction 
appeal, does not justify so harsh a form. Hence the solution 
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adopted by Le Clerc, Perizonius, Usher, Petavius, Heumann, 
Norisius, Storr, Siskind, Michaeler, Ernesti, Schleusner, and 
others cannot be admitted, viz. ““ This enrolment was made be- 
fore Cyrenius was governor of Syria.” 

3dly. Αὐτὴ may either be pointed αὕτη, as is most common ; 
or αὕτη, as some prefer. Ancient MSS. having been without 
aspiration, we may freely exercise our judgment in respect to it. 

4thly. The literal rendering of the original words, as they stand 
in our received text is, ““ This was the first enrolment, Cyrenius 
being governor of Syria.” It thus appears from the passage, that 
there was an enrolment at the time of Christ’s birth. But neither 
Josephus nor any other historian records it. Why then do we 
believe in the occurrence? Because it is asserted by the inspired 
writer. There is no reason for impeaching his authority, or de- 
nying the fact here stated. His historical details are elsewhere 
found to agree with those of authentic historians; why then should 
we reject his account of a fact in the present instance, simply be- 
cause others make no mention of it? His general veracity is a 
warrant for supposing a first enrolment. ‘‘ In regard to the en- 
rolment,” says Dr. Robinson, ‘it may be said, that it was pro- 
bably not thought of sufficient importance by Roman historians 
to deserve mention ; being confined to a remote and comparatively 
unimportant province; nor was it perhaps of such a nature as 
would lead even Josephus to take notice of it. It would seem to 
have been a mere enumeration of persons, capitum descriptio ; 
since the Jews at this time were not a Roman province, but were 
subject to Herod the Great, to whom they paid tribute. As 
Herod, however, like the other allied kings, was under the domi- 
nion of the Romans, it was in the power of Augustus to require 
an enumeration of his subjects; to which, in this instance, the 
Jews seem to have submitted willingly, since it involved no aug- 
mentation of their taxes, nor interference with their private af- 
fairs.” * 

Having thus disposed of one part of the difficulty by taking 
it for granted, on the sole authority of Luke, that there was an 
enrolment at the birth of Christ preceding that mentioned in the 
5th chapter of the Acts, we come to another point, viz. how it 
can be said that Cyrenius was then governor of Syria. There 
is unquestioned historical testimony for affirming, that he presided 
over Syria ten or eleven years afterwards; but there is none for 


* Edition of Calmet's Dictionary, article Cyrenius. — 
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believing that he was governor of it at the time of our Saviour’s 
birth. 

5thly, Various modes of solving this difficulty have been pro- 
posed. It is scarcely necessary to enumerate all conjectures, es- 
pecially such as infringe upon the inspired authority of the re- 
cord. That the writer made a mistake cannot be allowed by 
any except Rationalists. Ammon, Thiess, and Winer think that 
he fell into error. That the verse is not a part of the text, but 
a marginal gloss, is a position too arbitrary to be entertained 
for a moment by any sober critic. And yet many have thus cut 
the knot, such as Beza in the first three editions of his Testa- 
ment, Pfaff, Venema, Kuinoel, Olshausen, and others. Michaelis 
conjectured that the true reading is, αὕτη ἡ ἀπογραφὴ πρώτη ἐγένετο 
apo, x. το λο; but there is no MS. authority for this. Dr. Hales 
understands the verses in question thus: ‘‘ It came to pass in those 
days that there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus that all 
the land should be enrolled. The taxing itself was first made when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria. And all went to be enrolled, 
every one to his own city.” He explains this to mean, that the 
taxing itself, which had been suspended from the time of his pro- 
curatorship, first took effect under the presidency of Cyrenius. 

To this it may be objected, that in translating αὔτη ἡ ἀπογραφὴ 
the taxing itself, ἀπογραφὴ is taken differently from ἀπογραφέσθαι 
in the preceding verse. The latter signifies here to be enrolled 
-preparatory to the census or taxing itself. Why should not 
both terms be translated exactly in the same manner ? 

Others render the second verse thus: ““ The enrolment itself 
was first made when Cyrenius was president of Syria.” Here the 
census is supposed to have commenced under Saturninus’ presi- 
dency, and to have been completed under Cyrenius ten years 
after. It may have been continued ten years under three succes- 
sive proconsuls, Josephus, however, so far from sanctioning this 
solution rather opposes it; for he does not give a single hint of 
the census having been begun before, but merely says that Qui- 
rinus was sent by the emperor for the express purpose of taking 
a census, and speaks of its progress without any intimation of 
such a proceeding having previously commenced. 

Dr. Lardner, who is followed by Paley, translates the second 
verse, ““ This was the first enrolment of Cyrenius governor of 
Syria,” ὦ 6. who was afterwards governor of Syria, and best 
known by that title. When the account was written it was usual 
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to add the title to his name, but not at the time the transaction 
took place. In this case, however, the original would have been, 
red ἡγεμονεύοντος, OF τοῦ ἡγεμόνος, a8 in Matt. i. 6 compared with 
Mark ii 26. 

According to others, ἡγεμονεύοντος should be taken in a wider 
sense than that of president or governor, and refered to Cyre- 
nius as procurator. In this view Saturninus and Cyrenius were 
joined in the management of the province, the former as chief- 
governor, the latter as procurator. It has been stated in support 
of it, that a few years before, Volumnius had been thus united 
with Saturninus; and Josephus, speaking of both together, calls 
them governors of Syria. It is true that the recall of Volumnius 
is not mentioned; but it may yet have taken place, and Quin- 
nus have been sent in his roo. But why is Quirinus, who 
held an inferior office, mentioned in preference to Saturninus the 
chief governor? Probably because he returned 10 years after, 
and conducted another more important census in his capacity of 
president. No objection to this view can be drawn from the verb 
ἡγεμονεύω, since Josephus applies the same word to Volumnius 
and Pilate, both procurators. It is true that history makes no 
mention of Quirinus having been procurator of Syria before he 
became proconsul. But it is not improbable that he undertook 
this first enrolment at the express command of Augustus, since 
he stood high in the emperor's favour, and resided about that 
time in the east as the emperor’s commissariat.” It is also said, 
in an inscription given by Muratori, that Quintus Aimilius Pa- 
licanus Secundus held a census in Apamea, by order of Quirinus ; 
and by his command gave battle to the Itureans at Libanon. 
If, then, Luke be a credible historian, we may rely on his testi- 
mony alone for the truth of the fact that Quirinus was procurator 
of Syria at the time of our Saviour’s birth, especially as profane 
history, in its notices of Quirinus, is not adverse. On the whole, 
we are inclined to adopt this solution as least encumbered with 
difficulty. So Casaubon, Grotius, Magnani, Wernsdorf, Dey- 
ling, Nahmmacher, Volborth, Birch, Muenter, and others. The 
language of Justin Martyr, in his first apology to the emperor 
and senate, is somewhat favourable to the same explanation. 

Matthew xiv. 3; Mark vi. 17; Luke iii. 19. These passages 
are said to be contradictory to profane history, in which the 
brother of Herod the tetrarch is uniformly called Herod, not 


* Tacit. Annal. iii. 48, Tom. i. ed. Brotier, p. 167, Edinb. et Lond. 1796. 
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Philip. Some think, and with good reason, that Φιλίππου in 
Luke ii. 19 is spurious. So Griesbach and Lachmann who 
omit it; and Knapp who puts it in double brackets. Yet it is 
improbable that in Matt. xiv. 3, Mark vi. 17, Philip is spurious. 
Josephus uniformly calls him Herod, and says, that he was a son. 
of Herod the Great by Mariamne, daughter of a high-priest. 
The name need occasion no difficulty. Herod was the family 
title— Philip his own name. Herod the Great had two sons 
called Antipater: why then should it be thought strange that he 
_ had two Philips? The other Philip was the son of Herod by 
Cleopatra." 

Acts v. 36. ‘* For before these days rose up Theudas, boast- 
ing himself to be somebody ; to whom a number of men, about 
four hundred, joined themselves : who was slain, &c. 

The narrative given by Josephusf relates a transaction that oc- 
curred some years after Gamaliel’s advice had been given. There 
must, therefore, have been two persons of the same name living 
at different times. It is most probable that the Theudas men- 
tioned in Acts v. 36 lived in the interregnum which followed the 
death of Herod the Great, while Archelaus was at Rome. But 
the Theudas of whom Josephus speaks, appeared in the reign of 
Claudius, after the death of Herod Agrippa I., and was cut off 
by Cuspius Fadus fourteen or fifteen years after Gamaliel’s de- 
claration. There were two seditious ringleaders of the same 
name ; the one spoken of by Josephus; the other by Gamaliel, 
as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 

As for seeming contradictions to reason and morality, to phi- 
losophy, science, and the nature of things, they do not lie within 
our province. They belong to the subject of the evidences of a 
divine revelation, not to the interpretation of it. We have all 
along proceeded on the supposition, that the Bible contains a 
divine revelation, whence it necessarily follows, that it has real 
contradictions neither to morality and reason, nor to physical 
truth. 


* Winer’s Realwérterbuch, Zweite Auflage, p. 297. 
+ Antig. Lib. xx. c. 5, § 1. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


11." ANCIENT VERSIONS, COMMENTARIES, AND LEBXICONS, AS 
SOURCES OF INTERPRETATION. 


Numerous rules have been given for ascertaining the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures. But their multiplicity is apt to mislead. 
A cumbersome apparatus of observations and exceptions, such 
as is met with in hermeneutical treatises, is of no practical bene- 
fit. We may be well acquainted with the prineiples laid down, 
and with the minute limitations to which they are subject, and 
fancy ourselves possessed of such comprehensive information as 
will assuredly lead to truth ; but when this multitude of canons and 
corollaries is applied in actual practice, the mind is found to be 
overloaded and confused. Hence a suspicion arises, that in 
the discovery of divine knowledge, some simpler and more prac- 
ticable way must be followed. It will often be perceived, that 
numerous canons laid down by German writers are the result of 
their own opinions concerning the Bible, instead of being founded 
on the express or implied statements of the written word itself. 
The great error of all hermeneutical writers with whom we are 
acquainted is, that they do not give sufficient attention to the 
practice recommended in the Scriptures themselves. In many 
instances they set their fancy to work that it-may frame canons : 
they tax their judgment to the utmost to devise such rules as may 
be useful in discovering the sense, while they virtually disregard 
the testimony of the Bible. They are not sufficiently aware of 
its self-interpreting nature, a characteristic by which it is distin- 
guished from ordinary writings. Hence they proceed on defective 
and erroneous principles. In seeking, therefore, to ascertain what 
the Almighty has revealed, we are inclined to look more into the 
sacred volume itself for the means of arriving at its true sense. It 
is necessary to exhibit some general canons in the province of in- 
terpretation. And if any be contained within the Bible, or sanc- 
tioned by its declarations, they must be the best. In controversies 
with religious opponents we must have some common prin- 
ciples which they acknowledge equally with ourselves; else 
* See page 228. 
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we shall never agree. Our rules should approach as nearly as 
possible to the nature of axioms. All reasoning proceeds on cer- 
tain data that must be taken for granted as self-evident, or such 
as the human mind is at once disposed to receive. This holds 
good in mathematics; it is the case in mental philosophy; it is 
true of all sciences. Canons of interpretation should nearly cor- 
respond to axioms. They should be equally obvious to the per- 
ception of all; and equally agreeable to the constitution of the 
mind. They ought not to be the result of speculation ; or the far- 
' fetched deductions of reason. Rather should they be the axioms 
lying at the foundation of religious truth. If there be much 
room to question their reality, they will never serve important 
and valuable purposes. When they are not at once recognised as 
just and reasonable, they will not conduce to the development of 
divine truth. The stamp and impress of common sense must be 
on their forehead. With these sentiments, we have propounded 
such axioms alone as are founded on Scripture itself, and must 
be acknowledged by all who receive it as the word of God. 
And yet there are many who will not heartily embrace and act 
upon our maxims, however axiomatic their character may be. 
When the paramount autherity of Scripture is rejected, the clearest 
rules for expounding it are of no avail. 

It is not surprising, that different expositors put different con- 
structions on the same passages, and bring forth contradictory 
systems, because all are not disposed to submit to the teachingg 
of God. Such perversity indicates something morally wrong. 
It shews the necessity of the mind being first rectified, and dis- 
posed to receive the communications of heaven with profound re- 
verence. There is little hope of effecting greater unity of belief 
on religious subjects, while any refuse to allow that the word of 
God is always and infallibly correct. It is scarcely possible to 
lay down canons universally acceptable, when assent is withheld 
from the statements of the Bible itself, whence we profess to de- 
rive them. Thus, Faustus Socinus avows, ‘“ were it not only 
once, but often written in the sacred records, that satisfaction 
for our sins was made to God by Christ, I would not therefore 
believe that such was the case.”* 


* “Nam si vel unus saltem locus inveniretur, in quo satisfactionis pro peécatis nos- 
tris Deo per Christum exhibite mentio fieret: excusandi fortasse viderentur. Ego 
quidem, etiamsi non semel, sed eesepe id in sacris monimentis scriptum extaret: non 
idcirco tamen ita rem prorsus se habere crederem.” De Jesu Christo Servatore, pars 
tertia, cap. vi. p. 204. Bibliothec. Polon. fratrum vol. 2, fol. Lrenopoli, 1656. 
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And again: ‘* Certainly the contrary opinion” (that Paul in the 
7th chapter of Romans speaks of himself in his regenerate state) 
‘* seems to me to be so absurd and pernicious, that any violence 
whatever should be applied to the words of Paul rather than 
admit it.”* 

Wherever the prejudices of an individual are so strong as this 
language demonstrates; or rather, when the spirit of infidelity is 
so powerful within, all hope of reasoning with him on common 
ground must be abandoned. He has encased himself in triple 
brass, and resists our moral suasion. ‘The mighty power of God 
alone can subdue such a heart, bringing it to submit to the divine 
teaching of Jesus Christ. 

We have given examples of two important canons which en- 
join an examination of the context and parallels, both founded on 
Scripture, and so obvious as to be worthy of all acceptation. 
Properly speaking, they are one and the same. The latter is 
simply an expansion of the former; and the former is the latter 
in miniature. We begin with a given word or proposition, and 
consult its vicinity or context. ‘The examination is continued, 
and the sphere of inquiry enlarged, till an entire section or para- 
graph be included. Proceeding thus gradually and surely, we em- 
brace a chapter or more, disregarding the while all mechanical 
divisions. But we do not stop here. That the result may be the 
more secure and satisfactory, the comparison is prolonged until 
we go out of the book or epistle under examination. The gene- 
ral tenor of the Scriptures is seen only when their entire body has 
been diligently consulted. A universal collation is made; and 
if a doctrine or sentiment be sanctioned by a wide induction, we 
conclude that it is certainly true. The one rule is thus a more 


“ It seems, however,” says Mr. Conybeare (Rev. W. D.), “ but candid to state, 
that the objections of Socinus appear to have been excited, not so much by the simple 
Scriptural doctrine, as by the injudicious and unauthorised explanations which some 
writers have given of the idea of satisfaction, as implying that sin, as a debt, incurs 
an exact equivalent of punishment as a payment ; and that the Deity, as a strict ac- 
countant, exacted this equivalent.” This is the commercial view of the atonement, 
which is decidedly contrary to the Scriptures, and cannot be too much discounte- 
nanced. It is ably refuted by Dre. Wardlaw and Jenkyn; by the former, in his essay 
on the extent of the atonement, and by the latter, in his comprehensive treatise on 
the same subject. Still the term satisfaction is not improper as applied to the obe- 
dience and death of Christ. Sce Dr. Pye Smith's Discourses on the Sacrifice and 
Priesthood of Christ, 2d edition, p. 301, note xvi. 

* ** Certe contraria sentcntia adco mihi et absurda, et perniciosa esse videtur, ut 
quantacunique vis potius Pauli verbis sit adhibenda, quam ca admittenda.” Ad ἢ, 
Johannem Balcerovicium cpistola 2, vol i. p. 425. 
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extensive application of the other. One grand and general canon 
is all that has been hitherto considered. Yet it is useful to se- 
parate it into different compartments, and to view it in various 
forms. 

The rule in question is derived from the Scriptures themselves, 
In 1 Cor. ii, 13 it is written, “ comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual.” The apostle endeavours to convince the Corinthians, 
that they must not judge of his doctrine by the spirit of the world, 
nor reduce it to the standard of man’s wisdom; but that they 
should receive it as a supernatural communication. Whatever 
difficulties presented themselves in detached parts of the system 
were not to be obviated by anything independently of divine 
revelation, but by the sacred word itself. He tells them that a 
full and clear interpretation must be derived from Scripture itself, 
and not from any other source. By faithfully comparing what- 
ever the word of God has made known concerning spiritual 
things — things above the reach of man’s natural faculties — the 
inquirer arrives at a right apprehension of the divine system. 
He must reason of spiritual things from the word of inspiration 
itself. 

Thus we have applied a rule enjoined in the Bible for the un- 
derstanding of its high and sacred truths. An infallible guide 
has been taken—a maxim proposed and recommended by the 
highest authority. By its means the respective portions of truth 
are rightly combined, and prepared for arrangement in systema- 
tic form. The doctrines and duties inculcated in the word are 
gathered together, in order that a harmonious, connected sys- 
tem of theology may be fitly framed. 

But while insisting on the indispensable and primary utility of 
this rule, the business of interpretation is not exhausted. Other 
appliances need to be called into action. We admit that all the 
fundamental truths of religion may be discovered by the aid of 
this canon. It is sufficient for the ordinary reader. The wisdom 
of God is conspicuous in having given not only a revelation of His 
will, but such a revelation as contains within itself the means of its 
elucidation. A common reader of sincere piety and good judg- 


_ ment will attain to a general acquaintance with the doctrines of 


the Bible, on which his salvation depends. But other things are 
necessary for the professed interpreter. The canon is not suff- 
cient in every instance for such as guide the religious faith of 
others. Those who regulate the opinions of the great mass of 
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mankind should not be satisfied with the adoption of it alone. 
Other helps and appendages must be resorted to. Men pervert 
the words of Scripture. They wrest the terms in which Deity 
has thought fit to make known His will. Hence it is befitting 
the friends of truth to follow them into their mazy retreats, and to 
confute their opinions. The pride of man has created this neces- 
sity. Corrupt affections of the heart and deep-rooted prejudices 
of the understanding strongly urge to such a course. Perni- 
cious heresies are educed from the Bible by an infernal che- 
mistry, and they must be analysed. In short, the claims of God, 
the gratitude of a renewed heart, and the solemn responsibility 
of an authoritative expositor, unite with the obstinate perverse- 
ness of false teachers in demanding, that all learning should be 
brought to bear on the sacred Scriptures. They are worthy of 
the highest homage. It is right to bring together the results of 
the profoundest researches, and to lay them at the feet of divine 
revelation. It deserves the tributary offering of the richest mind. 
Never does true learning appear in loftier attitude or nobler posi- 
tion, than when it becomes the handmaid of religion. Here only 
is it sanctified, being surrounded by the hallowed radiance of di- 
vine truth. 

Thus we believe that an interpreter cannot arrive at the right 
meaning of every part of the Bible by the Bible itself. Many 
portions are dark and ambiguous. Even in discovering the cor- 
rect sense, no less than in defending the truth, other means are 
needed. Numerous passages will be absolutely unintelligible 
without such helps as lie out of the Scriptures. The usage of the 
Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek languages cannot be fully known by 


their existing remains. 
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Although the Bible itself is the chief source of information, 
yet several terms and phrases may still be obscure. It is there- 
fore desirable to look for other means, by which uncertain or am- 
biguous points may be elucidated. When books of Scripture 
were early translated into languages with which we had been pre- 
viously familiar, or which we may learn more easily than the 
original languages ; or when individuals living not long after the 
sacred writers themselves have left on record explanations of many 
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words which time has rendered obscure, we naturally turn to such 
documents, and expect to obtain from them much important know- 
. ledge. 

In applying ancient versions to elucidate the languages and 
meaning of Scripture, it is necessary, in the first place, to exa- 
mine the character of the particular translation which we intend 
to use. The time when it was made—the place of its composi- 
tion —the nature of the language employed — the purity of its 
style — the fidelity with which it adheres to the original — the 
state in which its text now is, whether corrupt or otherwise, are 
points which should be ascertained previously to an actual appli- 
cation of the version to exegetical purposes. The older it is, the 
more likely is it, ceteris paribus, to throw light on the languages 
of the Bible. The nearer also the author of it lived te the 
country where the original was spoken, we may expect him to be 
better acquainted with it. The more closely too the language of 
the version approximates that of the original, the greater value 
will it have in unfolding the sense of the latter. Besides, a 
translator who has evidently infused the spirit of an author into 
another tongue — who has been attentive to the turns of thought 
and association of ideas observable in the original, endeavouring 
to transfer them to his own work, should be preferred to another} 
who has neither imbibed the spirit nor perceived the beauty of 
the inspired archetype. Bald and bare literality in a version, 
however valuable it be in a critical view, is hermeneutically of 
less importance. Single terms, it is true, may be thus explained ; 
but the obscure turns of a discourse— its connected phrases —in 
short, the whole colour and complexion of a writer’s ideas, will 
be better represented by the translator who is more attentive to 
the spirit and sense of the original than to separate words. 

The benefits of consulting ancient versions consist in confirm- 
ing what is already known—in discovering unknown senses—and 
when doubtful cases arise, in adducing testimony to bring about 
a decision with greater ease and probability. 

In the first place, they may be employed to confirm the signi- 
fication of a word which has been ascertained by other means. 
When several agree in presenting the same idea, there is powerful 
evidence of its truth. Yet in such cases it is generally unneces- 
sary to call in their aid. The signification is already clear ; and it 
were superfluous to seek for farther evidence where all is plain. 
Even when they assign another meaning than that of which we 

41 
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are sufficiently convinced, the circumstance should not be wholly 
neglected though their testimony be incorrect. 

Again, versions may exhibit such a sense as suits the connexion 
of a passage, but not the only sense applicable in the particular 
place. Here the meaning assigned by them cannot be always 
regarded as certain. The author of the translation may have 
affixed it to the place, because it appeared to him at first sight 
appropriate. A better reason he may not have had. It is not 
easy indeed to discover when a translator proceeded on this 
conjectural method in a given locality. But an examination of 
his entire manner may go far to satisfy the inquirer on the point 
in question. Let it be carefully investigated, whether he trans- 
lated mechanically, or exercised sound judgment in selecting the 
best among several admissible meanings, or uniformly rendered 
the same word in the same manner to the detriment of its correct 
interpretation. 

Secondly, Versions are useful in resolving what is either un- 
known or little understood. Thus ὅσαξ λεγόμενα, which are found 
in languages having few remains, are frequently illustrated, when 
the context and all other helps are insufficient to remove ob- 
scurity. . 

Again, an ancient version may give to a known word a rare 
signification, by means of which much light is thrown on a dif- 
ficult passage. Many terms remain obscure, although the usual 
method has been adopted to ascertain their signification. When, 
therefore, an ancient version explains them satisfactorily, we 
should not hesitate to adopt their solutions, if there be no reason 
for suspecting that the author hazarded them by conjecture, in- 
stead of intelligent examination. Sometimes the primary or fun- 
damental signification of a term appears in a version, when it 
eould not be otherwise discovered. In all these cases it should 
be inquired, on what grounds the interpretation furnished by a 
version may be supposed to rest. 

Thirdly, Versions may be consulted with advantage in order 
to determine the sense of passages where one or more terms have 
various significations. Here they shew the traditional knowledge 
of the language, as it existed at the time they appeared. 

Fourthiy, They are also useful in pointing out the proper con- 
struction of sentences, the division of members and verses, and 
the supplying of ellipses. These things are closely connected 
with a perception of the right sense. 
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In shewing by examples the exegetical use of ancient versions, 
we must select a few of the most important, leaving such as are 
of minor consequence to those who have leisure to glean the fruit 
they may yield. It is enough for our present purpose to treat of 
the choicest and best. 

Septuagint. 

Having in another volume spoken of the Septuagint, of its 
origin, history, importance, and value, we shall not now repeat 
the remarks. In the interpretation as well as criticism of the 
Old Testament, it is of considerable use. It presents a very an- 
cient specimen of translation. All the parts indeed are not alike 
in excellence or merit—some are even indifferently executed — 
but as the whole belongs to a time not very distant from the ex- 
tinction of the Hebrew as a living language ; since it originated 
in a country, the scene of many events recorded in Scripture, 
and attained to great authority among the Jews, we may expect 
it to be valuable and faithful. Its antiquity must ever attach 
importance to its character; the traditionary knowledge of the 
Hebrew being then comparatively pure. It carries us farther up 
the stream towards the living fountain itself than any other ver- 
sion, and shews the sense attached to the Old Testament at an 
early period. Considering, therefore, the high antiquity which 
it claims, the reputation of the country whence it emanated for 
learning and arts, and the excessive regard once entertained for it 
by the Jews, it cannot be overlooked by the professed interpreter 
without essential detriment to his investigations. Accordingly, 
it has always been an object of interesting study to the archzo- 
logist, the grammarian, and the lexicographer. We know, too, 
that the New Testament writers quoted from it very frequently ; 
a sufficient proof of its general fidelity. 

To the Christian interpreter it is peculiarly serviceable, since 
it explains the Messianic passages so clearly of the Saviour, that 
their proper reference cannot be mistaken. Hence the early 
Christians, in their controversies with the Jews, were accustomed 
to appeal to this translation, and to refute their opponents by ir- 
resistible arguments derived from its text. So much were their 
enemies confounded by these discussions, that they had recourse 
to the study of the Hebrew original, neglecting the version they 
once venerated, and detesting it as much as they had favourably 
viewed it, until other Greek translations were made to which 
they might appeal, especially that of Aquila. 
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This version is useful in contributing to a right understanding 
not only of the Old Testament but also the New. The style 
and diction of the latter nearly resemble it. Both are in the same 
kind of Greek, which has been appropriately denominated He- 
brew-Greek. Both present the same idioms. Words having 
the same signification occur in both, that cannot be found else- 
where. Hence, in explaining the Greek Testament, it is usual 
to consult the Septuagint, and to compare it with the Hebrew 
original. The Hebrew again is often interpreted by aid ef the 
Greek ; and thus, by mutual collation, we arrive at the genuine 
sense of Scripture. 

But the Septuagint has other uses than those enumerated. It 
is the parent of many other versions; or if not their immediate 
basis, it has had considerable influence on their character. Hence 
it becomes a valuable help to the knowlege of them. They bear 
manifest traces of the Seventy ; Arabian, Syrian, Egyptian, and 
ether translations, have either borrowed from the Septuagint; or 
it has been expressly taken as their foundation. 

This is not the place to account for the deviations of the Greek 
from the Hebrew original. The MSS. which the translators 
followed were without vowel points ;—similar letters and words 
have been interchanged, removed, and added ; and the original 
is often misunderstood. In some instances, where it departs 
from the Masoretic text, a suspicion may be entertained, not al- 
together groundless, that the original reading it retains has been 
altered in the Hebrew copies. Sometimes where its renderings 
of Hebrew words have been usually regarded as erroneous, they 
may be found in the cognate dialects, and may thus be justified 
by the Semitic languages, though not found in our lexicons. 
The chief discrepancies between the Seventy and the original 
relate to chronological accounts ; and in a few instances to entire 
books, as Job and Jeremiah, where a different recension is ap- 
parently followed. In the Pentateuch, it generally agrees with 
the Samaritan copy, and thus has additions to the Hebrew. 
But there are also omissions. In short, the imperfections and 
errors that belong to it must be carefully noted by the inter- 
preter, and due weight assigned to it as a whole. 

The Septuagint is useful, — 

lst, In correctly explaining ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, words of unusual 
occurrence, or those whose signification it is difficult to deter- 
mine. 
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2dly, In assisting to elucidate passages which are obscure. 

Gen. vi. 3. οὐ μὴ χαταμείνῃ. ““ My Spirit shall not always re- 
main or continue.” So also the Vulgate. Saadias and the Sy- 
riac give a similar meaning —my Spirit shall not always dwell. 
The Targum of Onkelos, though paraphrastic, coincides sub- 
stantially with this version. Other translations, however, take 
1? = 501), and interpret, “ My Spirit shall not always judge 
men ;” agreeably to which, Rosenmiiller and others explain, 
“Μγ Spirit shall not always contend with men, but proceed im- 
mediately to punish them.” But this is irfadmissible, because it 
takes for granted that Ὁ is equivalent to 1172 ; and according 
to the same expression in the 110th Psalm, 6th verse, it ought 
to be rather, ““ My Spirit will not judge among men,” which 
would be inappropriate. The verb has been compared with the 


Arabic ¢,'3 (med. 4) to be humble, depressed, inferior, and has 
therefore been rendered in.this place by Gesenius, Tuch, and 
others, ‘ shall not always be subjected to humiliation in man.” 
This is much the same as the rendering of the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, and gives the correct meaning. 

Cant. ii. 12. “WY is an drag λεγόμενον. The Septuagint render 
it in connexion with MY, καιρὸς τῆς τομῆς, ““ the time of pruning” 
(the vines.) So also the Vulgate, tempus putationis; and Sym- 
machus, καιρὸς τῆς κλαδεύσιως. Our English version translates it, 
the time of the singing of birds, which is contrary to the ety- 
mology of the word, and the analogy of itsform. " 

Exodus viii. 9. (Hebrew viii. 5.) TNBIVI is an daak λεγόμενον. 
The Septuagint translates it with by, τάξαι «ρός με. So also the 
Vulgate, “ Constitue mihi quando, εἴς.» i. 6. declare to me when, 
or appoint me a time when, &c. The usual rendering is, ‘* glory 
over me ;” and the meaning attached to it is, that Moses, seeing 
signs of relenting on the part of Pharaoh, was ready to humble 
himself in his presence, foregoing the honours which naturally 
accrued to him from the performance of his miracles, and laying 
them at the feet of the king of Egypt, by allowing him to ap- 
point a time when he should entreat the Lord for the removal of 
the plague. This is unnatural and arbitrary. 

Deut. xxvii. 9. Nady is also a term which occurs but once, 


and is rendered by the Seventy omaa, be silent. Arab. Fo oi 
the same. 
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Isaiah v. 25. *WHOD is translated ὡς χοπρία. So also Vulgate, 
quasi stercus, as dung. Hence the caph is not radical, as Kim- 
chi and others supposed, but the caph of stmilitude. Our Eng- 
lish translation, ‘* torn in the midst of the streets,” agrees with 
Kimchi. 

Gen. xx. 16. The phrase OY FNOD is difficult of interpre- 
tation. The Seventy render MOD by τιμὴ, i.e. price, mulct, 
compensation, which serves to throw light upon the whole sen- 
tence. According to this translation, the expression is metapho- 
rical; and the words of Abimelech bear the following meaning : 
‘¢ Behold let this (¢. 6. the thousand pieces of silver) be a paci- 
ficatory gift for all that has been done to you and to all; that 
thou mayest be justified.” The connexion shews, that besides 
the presents of sheep, oxen, and servants given to Abraham, 
Abimelech designed the thousand pieces of silver as an especial 
gift for Sarah, in compensation for the wrong she had suffered at 
his hand. That Abimelech, so far from blaming Sarah, rather 
meant to do honour to her by publicly acknowledging that she 
had been injured, is plain from what precedes. He wished to re- 
pair the injustice she had received, and to appease her by a gift. 
It is quite consonant with Biblical usage to speak of a fault, of- 
fence, or sin, as if it were before the eyes of the person against 
whom it is committed, so that he sees it; and on the other hand, 
when it is forgotten and forgiven, to represent it as covered, or 
cast behind the back, 80 that it is no longer looked upon by the 
party offended. Agreeably to such a mode of speech, to cover 
the eyes by means of a gift is equivalent to appease, when the 
injury done is not seen any more. So Jacob, chap. xxxii. 20, “7 
will cover his face with a gift,” i. e. propitiate his favour and 
make him a friend. Abimelech, therefore, having been taught to 
feel that Sarah had been unjustly treated, wishes by means of a 
present to appease her displeasure, to make compensation, and 
to restore her rights. He means to do her justice, in lieu of the 
wrong she had been compelled to suffer. By making her a libe- 
ral present, she stood fully justified before all—free from blame, 
and compensated for the wrong received. We have translated 
the word M3) “ that thou mayest be justified” or “‘ receive thy 
right,” taking it as the second person singular of the perfect 
niphal, which is the passive of Atphil. In Isaiah xi. 3, 4, MD 
is equivalent to 3°7 or DSW, to judge, to give or pronounce jus- 
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tice to any one, so that niphal may signify to be done justice to, 
to be justified. Should any object to the unusual form of the 
second person singular feminine, which ought regularly to be 
Mra), we refer to Gen. chap. xxx. 15, where the same form oc- 
curs preceded by ? in the same sense, “‘ that thou shouldest take.” 
With Vater, Von Bohlen, and Tuch, we take S19) as the se- 
cond person singular. Others consider it as the third pers. fem. 
perf., comparing F122) Isaiah xxiii. 15; or as the participle, 
which Gesenius prefers, and translate the clause, ““ and she was 
convicted or censured.” So Gesenius, ‘ convicta erat: non ha- 
bebat quo se excusaret.” But as far as we can perceive, this in- 
terpretation does not suit the preceding context. . 

The more usual sense attached to the phrase Ὁ MOD is a 
veil. So Schroeter and Rosenmiller. According to them, the 
words of Abimelech to Sarah run thus : — ‘¢ Purchase with this 
sum a veil, that it may in future be manifest to all that thou art 
married.” This presupposes that married women alone wore 
veils, but that virgins had their faces uncovered, which cannot 
be proved to have been the custom. Comparing Gen. xii. 14; 
xxiv. 16; xxix. 16, 17; and xxiv. 65, we are rather led to the 
opposite conclusion. 

Thus the τιμὴ of the Septuagint, equivalent to τίμημα, sug- 
gests and sanctions the figurative signification of the phrase 
O°) MOD, which is accordingly adopted by Gesenius, Schu- 
mann, Tiele, and Tuch. 

Proverbs xxx. 15. MAY is translated by the Seventy βδέλλα, 
leech. With this agree the Vulgate and the Greco-Veneta. 


The Arabic %U\c and Syriac {a\S are from the same root. 
The term occurs but once. 

Malachi i. 3. MNF is an dx. λεγόμ. The Septuagint renders 
it δώματα, with which agrees the Syriac. ‘ I have appointed his 
inheritance for the dwellings of the wilderness.” According to 


this rendering, it is the same as the Arabic #43 from the verb 


U3 to dwell. Our English version has dragons, as if it were 
the same as O°). The former, however, is preferable. 
Ecclesiastes v. 5. The interrogative M9? is rightly translated 
by a negative ἵνα μή. So also the Vulgate, ne forte. The mean- 
ing of the clause is, ‘lest God be angry at thy voice,” &c. 
Numbers iv. 20. y?23 is admirably translated ἐξάπινα, sud- 
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denly : — ““ They shall not go in suddenly to see the holy place, 
lest they die.” The verb ya properly denotes to swallow or de- 
vour, and with Pp, to swallow one’s spittle. Hence, in order 
to signify a moment of time, the proverbial expression came to 
be used, whilst I swallow down my spittle (see Job vii. 19), ¢. e. 
for amoment. Literally, therefore, the words in Numbers should 
be rendered, ‘ they shall not go in to see the Sanctuary while 
the spittle is swallowed down,” meaning, not even for the short- 
est space of time. 

Jobv.7. AW 23 is rendered νεοσσοὶ γναὸς, the young of the 
vulture. The literal translation is “sons of lightning,” meaning 
birds of prey. .““ Man is born to trouble, and the sons of light- 
ning fly aloft.” δι is here vau of comparison, vau adequa- 
tionis, as grammarians technically term it ; as the sons of light- 
ning. The rapidity of the flight of such birds is compared to 
that of the lightning. 

Gen. ii. 8. OTP is translated κατὰ ἀνατολάς, towards the east. 

The same phrase is elsewhere used in relation to time. (Psalm 
Ixxiv. 12; xxvii. 6,12.) Hence some would take it in this place as 
designating time. Aquila has dx’ ἀρχῆς, at first ; Theodotion, 
ἐν πρώτοις. The opinion that paradise was created before the earth 
has been founded upon the latter meaning of the word, 

Gen. iv. 1. TATTAN ad τοῦ θεοῦ, by the help of God. In 
this way the particle is equivalent to OY. (Compare Ov N-Oy, 
1 Sam. xiv. 45. This is preferable to any of the other methods 
of taking MX. The English version, following the majority of 
the older interpreters, takes it as equivalent to MND, from the 
Jehovah; but this is contrary to the usage of AN in all other 
places. It can only be elliptically used for AND where ἸΏ occurs 
immediately before, as in Gen. xlix. 25; but there the reading 
ought more probably to be 5%. Others have understood MX as 
the sign of the accusative ; and thus Eve is made to say J have 
gotten a man, viz. Jehovah, supposing that she had borne the 
promised seed. So the Syriac version. It may be questioned, 
however, whether this be not a later refinement upon the lan- 
guage arising from doctrinal views, rather than the words them- 
selves. 

Gen. xlix. 6. ΡΝ ἐνευροκόπησαν ταῦρον, they houghed oxen. 
The verb ἽΡΝ occurs in this sense in other places. (See Joshua 
xi. 6, 9; 2 Sam. viii. 4.) Not only did Simeon and Levi murder 
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the inhabitants of Shechem, but they maimed and rendered use- 
_ less what they could not conveniently bring with them. Others, 
as Aquila, Symmachus, and the Syriac version, translate, they 
digged down the walls; but this is quite arbitrary. The Seventy 
have also rightly rendered WN by ἀνθρώπους, men. 

_ Proverbs xxvi..28. YD Nw. Here the Seventy have μισεῖ 
ἀλήθειαν, hates truth. This gives the sense of the word, though 
not literally. The adjective ought to be taken actively in -this 
place, chastising or reproving. ‘* A lying tongue (i. 6. a liar) 
hates those that reprove him.” This is preferable to the English 
version, with which Dathe agrees ; and is sanctioned by Luther 
and Gesenius. 

Isaiah xiv. 12. 55.7 is translated in the Septuagint ὁ ἑωσφόρος, 
Lucifer. It is ἃ difficult form. According to the Seventy it 
is a noun; according to others, it is the imperative Hiphil of 
δον, to howl or lament. The former is much preferable. It is 
a participial noun from the root 99M, to shine, with tsere and 
yod, instead of 55m. With the Seventy agree the Vulgate, 
Targum, Saadias, and the most eminent modern expositors. 

Isaiah 1.16. TID nyrw-9D are translated σὥσαν θέαν πλοίων 
κάλλους, 1. 6. every appearance of vessels of beauty, meaning 
all ships of beautiful appearance. 

Isaiah xxi. 10. ““" O my threshing, and the corn of my floor,” 
ἃς. Though the Septuagint translates these words very freely, 
yet it leads us at once to the persons meant. The Israelites, 
not the Babylonians are meant ; οἱ χαταλελειμμένο, καὶ of ὀδυνώμενοι.. 
ye that have been left and are sorrowing (in Babylon.) They 
had been trampled and trodden by their enemies, as corn under 
the feet of oxen, until the chaff had been separated, and their 
principles, no less than their practices, were purified from idolatry. 
It is the prophet who speaks in the verse, as the latter clause of 
it shews. 

Vulgate. 

This translation has been highly esteemed by the most com- 
petent judges, although, in consequence of the excessive venera- 
tion in which Romanists have held it since the council of Trent, 
some Protestants have injudiciously and unjustly underrated its 
value. Asa relic of antiquity, proceeding in the greater part of 
it from Jerome, it is interesting ; — and as giving a certain inter- 
pretation to the text, it deserves to be consulted by every student 

4K 
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of the Bible. In general it is very literal, so as even to express 
Hebrew and Greek idioms in barbarous Latinity, from its close 
adherence to the original words. As Jerome received his know- 
ledge of Hebrew from the Jews, we may expect to find their tra- 
ditional interpretations embodied in his version. Henee its ge- 
neral agreement with the Chaldee paraphrases. We are by no 
means inclined to exalt it to the throne of axthenticity, affirming 
with the Romanists that it is the authentic version ; neither 
ought it to be set side by side with the sacred originals. Yet it 
has many excallencies. It is highly useful in exegesis as well as 
criticism. Very frequently it agrees with the Septuagint, even 
where both differ from the Hebrew. A knowledge of its history 
will serve in part to explain its deviations from the Hebrew and | 
Greek ; while the usual errors of transcribers are not to be over- 
looked. It is highly probable, too, that it has been intentionally 
interpolated and corrupted, in order to support favourite dogmas. 
Who can suppose for a moment, that Jerome, in revising the 
Greek Testament, if indeed he revised all its parts, left ‘‘ ado- 
ravit fastigium virge ejus” as the rendering of προσεκύνησεν ἐπὶ τὸ 
axpoy τῆς ῥάβδου αὑτοῦ It has been more employed in the inter- 
pretation of the Old than the New Testament, not only because 
it is more required, the Hebrew being less known than the 
Greek, but because it is more valuable in the former, as proceed- 
ing from Jerome himself. When Luther happened upon an ob- 
scure place in making his German translation of the Bible, it is 
well known that he had recourse to the Vulgate. The many ad- 
vantages which now exist were not available in his time. 
Genesis viii. 11. The word "10 is variously explained. Our 
English version renders it pluckt off, passively ; with which agree 
Onkelos and Saadias. This, however, is contrary to the form 
vr, It signifies fresh or recent. So the Arabic C5,b, to be 
JSresh. The Vulgate expresses the sense correctly, ‘ portans 
ramum olive virentibus foliis.” 
Daniel iii, 8. TR ἡ ΩΝ. This phrase literally means, 
to eat pieces of them, i. 6: metaphorically, to calumntate or ac- 
cuse. Sothe Vulgate correctly renders, “ accusaverunt Judzos.” 


$ 
So in Syriac |,,0 lol, and the Arabians use 490 p=U Jol 
to eat the flesh of persons, i. e. to calumniate them. The yerb 


J) itself is used in Arabic in the same signification. 
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Nehemiah v. 5. 337 989 7}, This phrase is translated by 
some “and our hands are not in place of God ;” non est pro 
Deo manus nostra. So Bauer, comparing Job. xii. 6; Habakk. 
i. 11, and Virgil, Azneid x. 773, dextra mihi Deus, &c. These 
passages are not parallel to the present. The noun 9X8 should 
be taken in the signification of strength or power, and the pre- 
fix ? denotes state or condition. ‘The meaning is, ἐξ is not in 
the power of our hands. The Vulgate, with which Luther 
agrees,” has well rendered the whole clause ‘* nec habemus unde 
possint redimi.” In the same manner Deuteron. xxviii. 32 must 
be resolved, where the Vulgate reads, et non sit fortitudo in 
manu tud. 

Jeremiah li. 19. The Hebrew is literally, “ and the rod of 
his inheritance.” The Vulgate supplies the necessary ellipsis ; 
“ὁ et Israel sceptrum hereditatis ejus.” 

1 Peter v. 13. Here there is manifestly an ellipsis which 
mast be filled up, in order to complete the sense. Accordingly 
the Valgate has, “ salutat vos ecclesia que est in Babylone,” etc. 
which is the correct meaning of the original. Schott translates 
“ὁ galutem vobis dicit uxor una mecum electa,” which is erro- 
neous. The term uxor is not the right supplement, nor is me- 
cum appropriate. Rather should it be vobiscum, referring to 
the ἐκλεχτοὶ at the beginning of the epistle. In conformity with 
the Vulgate, some MSS. have ἐχχλησία in the text, though it did 
not proceed fromi the apostle himself, but from transcribers. 

Coloss. ii. 9. This verse has been variously translated and 
understood. Schott renders it ‘‘ siquidem ei omnis bonorum nu- 
minis divini copia revera inhgret.” 8.0 also Pierce explains it: 
ἐς all those blessings which proceed from the Godhead, and 
wherewith we are filled, dwell in Christ truly and substantially.” 
The Vulgate renders it literally, ‘‘ quia in ipso inhabitat omnis 
plenitudo divinitatis corporaliter,” thus countenancing and sup- 
porting the true meahing, that all the fulness of perfection which 
belongs to the Godhead dwelt in Christ corporeally. While he 
was man he was at the same time God, possessing all divine per- 
fections and attributes. 

Ecclesiastes iii. 17. In our English version OW is erroneously 
rendered there, since there is no reference to place. The Vul- 


* Und ist kein Vermdgen in unsern Haenden,” and there is no power in our 
hands. 
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gate has correctly, ‘‘et tempus omnis rei func erit”; then, t. 6. 
when God shall judge. 

In Psalm lxii. 4 we meet with the word INNWN which is ob- 
scure. The Vulgate translate it irruttis, how long do ye rush — 
upon a man. The Septuagint coincides with this (éa:ridsobs); 
and we conceive it to be the proper signification. 


Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion. 


As we possess only fragments of the Greek versions of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, they cannot be of the extensive use 
or value that attaches to complete versions. From the very literal 
character of Aquila’s, it may be employed as a kind of diction- 
ary. The translator was anxious to abide by the terms of the 
original, and to render word for word. Symmachus again de- 
signed to give a much freer version, to give his readers a perspt- 
cuous view of the sense without a rigid adherence to the words 
and sentences found in the original. Thus Aquila is more use- 
ful in the interpretation of single words, Symmachus in the 
interpretation of passages. ‘The one assists in showing the par- 
ticular meaning attached to a word ih a particular place; the 
other in developing the general sense belonging to.one or more 
propositions. ‘Theodotion again partakes of the characteristics 
of both, and deviates little from the manner of the Seventy. 

Gen. i. 1. 372) WWM. ~These words have been variously inter- 
preted. The Septuagint renders them by ἀόρατος χαὶ ἀκατα- 
σχεύαστος. So also Philo and Josephus understood them, with 
whom agree several moderns, as Penn and Hitchcock. But such 
a version is neither literal nor accurate. The Hebrew words 
properly mean wasteness, emptiness, and are well translated by 
Aquila, κένωμα xa? οὐδέν. So Stuart, Tuch, and others under- 
stand them. 

Gen. ii. 21. MOTI. This word is supposed by Gesenius and 
Hitzig to be derived from OM, whilst Tuch considers it as 
formed by onomatopceia. The Septuagint translates it incor- 
rectly by ixeraes. But Aquila appropriately renders it xarapoge ; 
and Symmachus equally well, χάρος. . 

Gen. iii. 8. OM M9). The general meaning of this phrase 
is towards evening ; τὸ δειλινὸν, as the Seventy translate it. In 
Eastern countries, shortly before the setting of the sun, a refresh- 
ing wind arises, and cools the heated air. The version of Theo- 
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dotion in this place is both full and accurate, iv τῷ πνεύματι πρὸς 
κατάψυξιν τῆς ἡμέρας, in the wind for cooling the day. 

Gen. iii. 16. MPWH. The Seventy have ἡ ἀποστροφή σου, which 
is ambiguous. Symmachus correctly renders it, ἡ ὁρμή cov. The 
word occurs but seldom. According to its etymology from PAW, 
Arab. (31%, there can be little doubt that ἡ ὁρμὴ is a proper trans- 
lation. Notwithstanding all the pains and sorrows of childbear- 
ing, thou shalt have an ever-longing desire towards thy husband. 

Psalm xvi. 2. ‘* My goodness extendeth not to thee.” This 
phrase-has given rise to a great variety of interpretation. The 
common translation, with which several of the fathers agree, is 
not sufficiently supported or clearly intelligible. Symmachus has 
ἀγαθόν μοι οὐκ ἔστιν ἄνευ σου, 1 have no happiness without thee, 
which is unquestionably the true sense, and most accordant with 
the original words which literally denote, my happiness ts no- 
thing in addition to (besides) thee, i. e. all my happiness de- 
pends on thee. The best versions, and ablest expositors, sanction 
the same interpretation ; and it agrees well with the connexion. 

Psalm xvi. 4. There are two modes of translating the first 
clause of this verse: they shall multiply ¢heir sorrows, or their 
idols. The best Hebrew lexicographers, such as Gesenius and 
Winer, sanction the latter. Independently of other reasons that 
might be advanced for the former, we find the majority of ver- 
sions in its favour, and among them that of Aquila. 

Psalm xlv. 6. Instead of taking Elohim in the nominative, as 
some do, we find that the ancient translators take it as the vo- 
cative. So Aquila (θεὲ), with whom agree Symmachus, Theo- 
dotion, and the Seventy. 

Isaiah iii, 3. DWM DDN, i. 6. skilled in the arts; not a 
skilled artificer, as the Seventy, Syriac, Vulgate, and Saadias 
understand it; but skilled in magic arts. This is not only agrec- 
able to what follows, wn? 1.22, but is supported by the versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion. The first renders pan 
by Ψιθυρισμῷ, whispering, denoting the muttering sounds which 
enchanters use; the second by ὁμιλία μυστικὴ, mystic intercourse ; 
the third by ἐπωδὴ, incantation, all of which give the general 
sense of the phrase. 

Isaiah xxvii. 8. INONDD. This is a word of difficult expla- 
nation, and various modes of resolving it have been proposed. 
According to Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, the meaning 
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of it is, according to measure. i.e. moderately. The noun is 
thus derived from IND, measure, and is probably contracted from. 
FIND NDA, with dagesh forte conjunctive. Literally, therefore, 
it means, in measure (and) measure. 

Saadias. 

Saadias explains in his prefacc the principles on which he pro- 
ceeded in his translation. He wished to furnish such a version 
as might be intelligible to every reader without the help of a 
commentary. Agreeably to this resolation, he 18 frequently 
paraphrastic; and even adds many things for which we do not 
find corresponding terms in the Hebrew. Hence also, instead 
of the older geographical names of countries and cities, he sub- 
stitutes such as were better known to his readers. Of this we 
find examples in Gen. x. 30, where, in reference to the sons of 
Joktan, it is said that ‘* their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou 
goest unto Sephar, : mount of the east.” Saadias, instead of 
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this has, io ees ὧν i! iS urs ‘from Mecca till 


till you come to Medina.” Again, in Genesis xxxv. 4, he puts 
for Sichem the modern name (wi, Nablos or Naplous. Isaiah 


SS ecve 
x. 9. nw is translated Sslbwaw, Sebaste, Isaiah xxvii. 12, 


‘“ the river of Egypt” is called οὖ» 8), Elarish. In Isaiah 
xxviii. 25, [902 is interpreted by Sandan, tn the place marked 
out, which agrees with the Targumist and Kimchi. 

Numbers xxxi. 5. ‘‘ And there were set apart of the thou- 
sands of the race of Israel, a thousand of every tribe.” 

Genesis xli. 40. ““ Thou shalt be over my house, and thy 
word shall all my people, and the whole of my nation, obey.” 
The Seventy, Onkelos, and Vulgate, agree with this 

Genesis xlix. 2]. ‘* And Naphtali, as a hind sent out, shall 
give forth beautiful words.” 

In Isaiah xxvi. 21 and xxviii. 3, for Jehovah this version has 


δ. aw 7 
“the Word of God” «ΔῈ a}, i.e. the personal Word or Memra, 
who is also called the angel of God. 
These and other examples that might be given lead to the 
conviction, that although very important assistance should not 
be expected from this version, yet in many cases it affords wel- 
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come aid, and should not be neglected in the interpretation 
of the Old Testament, even if a great part of the information 
it furnishes might be obtained in a different manner. Its tes- 
timony confirms at least what is otherwise discoverable, while 
it strengthens our confidence in the truth of certain expositions. 
The version agrees in general with the Chaldee interpreters and 
the later Rabbins, shewing that it exhibits the sense attached to 
the Old Testament by Jewish expositors. 

The Arabic version of the gospels, printed in the London Po- 
lyglott, is of comparatively little utility in the interpretation of 
the New Testament. Ite antiquity is not great; and besides, it 
has been assimilated in many instances to the Syriac and Coptic 
texts. As a specimen we may take its rendering of the difficult 


C4 ,ὥσσε 
word ἐπιβαλὼν in Mark xiv. 72, hay Aye » and he turned him- 
self to weep. 

The translation of the Acts, Pauline and Catholic epistles, 
and Apocalypse printed in the Polyglott, proceeded from another 
author. The following are examples ¢ of i its manner of translation. 


Oe σ 3 


Romans ix. 5: oo J Δ ὧν! τ ge dye oS eS}, 
who is immovably over all, God blessed for ever. In 2 Cor. xii. 


1, ἄγγελος Σατᾶν tra ws κολαφίζῃ is translated (οἷς = ia *Sboais Souvy 
a messenger of Satan to cut me, &c. shewing that the translator 
did not take it, with Billroth, to be Satan the angel. In Acts 
Xvi. 13, οὗ ἐνομίζετο προσευχὴ εἶναι is translated to a place which was 
thought to be a place of prayer, προσευχὴ being taken to denote an 
oratory.* 

Targums. 

The Jewish paraphrases or translations usually called Targums 
are now chiefly useful in the interpretation of Messianic passages. 
The Jews are accustomed to deny that many parts of the Old 
Testament which Christians’ necessarily and rightly refer to Mes- 
siah, ought to be understood of Him. In refutation of such an 
opinion we can adduce their own Targums. Thus in Gen. xlix. 
10, all the Targumists expound the Hebrew word mw, by King 
Messiah. The Jerusalem Targum translates Gen. xlix. 18, thus: 
‘* Our father Jacob said: my soul waits not for the salvation of 


* See a description of these Arabic versions in my Lectures on Biblical Criticism, 
pp. 71-73. 
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Gideon the son of Joash which is temporal ; nor for the salvation 
of Samson the son of Manoah which is transient; but I wait for 
the salvation which thou saidst by thy Word (Memra) should come 
to thy people the sons of Israel,” &c.. We have also the autho- 
rity of the Chaldee paraphrast for interpreting the 45th Psalm of 
Christ, not of Solomon or of any Persian king. The Targum 
explains Isaiah ix. 6 of Messiah, not of Hezekiah, as the later 
Jews assume. 

But the Targums are also useful in explaining drat λεγόμενα, 
or unusual words. Ex. gr. in Jeremiah x. 17, the noun [29 
occurs. This the Targum explains by JN, i.e. merces, 
wares, with which agrees the ὑπόστασις of the Seventy. The 
Vulgate has confustonem, mistaking the sense. 

Again, these versions frequently explain difficult words and 
passages in a satisfactory manner. Thus in Gen. xv. 2, the dif- 
ficult term PO is interpreted by the phrase, ‘ The son of this 
governor who is over my house.” In Gen, x. 9, the Jerusa- 
lem Targum says of Nimrod, that he led men away from their 
allegiance to God into idolatry ; and thus sanctions the opinion 
that he was the principal instrument of the idolatry which after- 
wards prevailed in the family of Cush. Hence we are led to take 
the word hunter metaphorically to mean a hunter or oppressor of 
men. 

The Targums also throw light upon the use of the term λόγος 
applied to our Saviour by St. John, for in them we find frequent 
mention of the Memrah of yah or Word of Jehovah as a per- 
son, to whom divine attributes and actions are attributed. They 
ascribe to him, for instance, creation, the destruction of Sodom, 
the removal of Enoch, &c. In one place the Jerusalem Targum 
styles this Word “ the only begotten in the highest heavens.” It 
would appear, therefore, that the apostle, in speaking of Christ, 
employed an appellation with which the Jews were familiar, as 
being appropriated in their Targums to the Messiah the second 
person of the Trinity. 

In Exodus i. 11, Onkelos has NWNIN M2, a house of trea- 
sures for NID. In Exodus i. 16, DIAN ἢ is translated NIAND 
which, according to Buxtorf, means, sella parturientium. Psalm 
exiv. l, ἢ y Dy is translated "3. 2 “BY, barbarous people. 
1 Chron. xv. 20, Minpy~oy i is rendered ΝΙ͂ΣΙΦ "7 rns>p mapa 
“with sweetness and the pleasant sound of song.” This shews 
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that the paraphrast thought of the voice of maidens accompanying 
the harps. 

In Isaiah ix. 19 occurs the ἅσαξ λιγόμ. ONY. The Chaldee 
paraphrast renders it NIV7N, ts consumed or burnt up, which is 
probably the right signification. So also the Seventy, συγκέκαυται. 
Kimchi, Abenesra, and our translators render, tis darkened. 


So, 
Gesenius compares the Arabic ez, a great and suffocating heat ; 
but we also find in the same language @is, to be darkened, 80 
that no light in the present instance can be afforded by the Ara- 
bic. The preceding verse, too, rather favours the signification 
given by the Chaldee and Seventy. 

Although the ancient Jews attached a high value to the Tar- 
gums, especially the oldest, viz. those of Onkelos and Jonathan, 
affirming, that if they had not existed, the text would have re- 
mained unknown, yet the Rabbins departed from them in many 
places, especially those which are applied to the Messiah. It is 
easy to see the reason of such aberration. The.arguments of 
Christians effected it. 

The learned interpreter will not neglect to consult the Tar- 
gums on the Old Testament on important and difficult passages ; 
since they give the traditional interpretation of the Jews, and 
exert considerable influence on our Hebrew Lexicons. Rosen- 
miiller in his Scholia has made considerable use of them, though 
he has not been always successful in interpreting passages by 
their means. 


Peshito. 


This version must be regarded as of great utility in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. 

First, It explains correctly ἅπαξ λεγόμενα ; or words whose sig- 
nification it is difficult to determine. Thus in Gen. xxii. 9, the 
verb “PY is expressed by ;0a, to bind. In Hosea vi. 8, MARY 
is translated aay, sprinkled or soiled. In the 10th chapter 
of the same book, 7th verse, ἘΣ is rendered 11}, a branch. 

Secondly, It resolves grammatical forms and constructions 
which are obseure. Thus Isaiah xliv. 24, following the K’ri it 
renders “ANY by sd: wav, ie. by myself, by my own power. 
In Hosea xj. 3, 07), which is the infinitive absolute with the 
suffix, is rightly explained by .a1] A200, I took them up. 

Thirdly, Difficult passages are not unfrequently explained in 

41, 
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a satisfactory manner. Thus Jeremiah xxill.6: ‘ And this is 
his name whereby he shall be called, THE Lorp our RIGHT- 
gousnEss.” Dr. Blayney in his version of Jeremiah translates it: 
‘¢ And this is the name by which Jehovah shall call him, our 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.” But the common version is much preferable to 
this: ‘‘ This is his name whereby he shall be called, The Lord 
our righteousness.” ‘The latter is manifestly sanctioned by the 
Syriac, 22) Les σιλο;Ω.; cae co. 

Joel ii.17. A translation differing from that which is com- 
monly received has been given by some modern philologists and 
commentators to the Hebrew word wD. So Credner: ‘ Gib 
dein Erbe nicht Preis dem Spotten der Heiden iiber sie :” ‘ Give 
not thine inheritance a prey to the mocking of the Heathen over 
it.” In like manner Gesenius assigns to it in this place the sig- 
nification, carmen trrisorium cecinit, “to sing a song of re- 
proach.” But the Syriac version among others understands it in 
the sense of ruling or having dominion, as is manifest from the 


following rendering : Patcs) Ladcado, “and to the dominion 
of the nations.” ‘This is the true sense. 

Psalm xxxiv. 10. ‘ The young lions do lack and suffer hunger: 
but they that seek the Lord shall not want any good thing.” 
There can be little doubt that O'DD, here translated young 
lions, should be taken metaphorically to denote men. The con- 
trast between believers and the lower animals would be unusual 
and inapposite. The Syriac has };,A\, which signifies the rich, 
shewing that the translator understood it of human beings. It 
may be doubted indeed whether the Syriac interpreter did not 
find another Hebrew word in his MS.; but whether we refer it 
to violent enemies, as is most natural, or fo the rich, as is done 
by this version, one thing is certain, that it ought to be under- 
stood of men. To take the Hebrew literally, is contrary to the 
Syriac and to other versions. 

Exodus xxi. 6. Some take Elohim in this place to mean God, 
and assert that the ceremony was to be performed at the gate of 
the temple. The received version however understands it of 
judges. So also the Syriac, which has {1.: judges. With this 
agree Onkelos and the best interpreters. 

Genesis xlvii. 31. ““ And Israel bowed himself upon the bed’s 
head.” That the Hebrew word TM? should have different vowels 
from those given it by the Masoretes, is proved by Hebrews xi. 
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21. The Syriac, too, sanctions another translation than what is 


given in the received version. or λον ΑΝ ἃ] αἱ » Re ἐς and 
Israel worshipped on the head of his sceptre.” 

1 Thessalonians iv. 6. Some take these words to refer to the 
negotiations carried on between man and man in daily life, in 
which God prohibits all oppression and fraud. Thus there is a 
new admonition different from the preceding one. So Beza. It 
is much better, however, to connect this verse with the foregoing, 
and to refer it to the same topic. ‘The Syriac interpreter under- 
stood it in this way when he translates 

Loa, Pad “σιον εἰ} δο sa dstodo jai warsato cond [0 
and do not dare to transgress, and to injure, each one hie. brother, 
in this matter, ἄς. 

Romans ix. 5. The Syriac translation confirms the meaning 
commonly attached to this verse. :m95 |wsad «μνέὶ ooulne 

-wia] ὟΣ PASA V1030 woal ad: Wo Ws? Jad Sorts]? 
And from them Christ appeared in the flesh, who is God over all ; 
to whom be praises and blessings for ever and ever, Amen. 

Matthew vi. 11. The word ἐσιούσιος occurs only in this place. 
Among the various significations assigned to it, and which may 
be seen in Tholuck’s Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, 
that given by the Syriac interpreter seems to be the best: Sood 

», the bread of our necessity or indigence, the sustenance 
which is necessary. 

2 Corinthians vi. 13. The Syriac gives the sense excellently : 

LOX C2R0w On0}0 ODLOA? addon s0hj0o 
i.e. repay me my interest which is with you, and enlarge your 
love towards me. The Corinthians owed the apostle a debt of 
affection ; and he exhorts them to pay it by opening their hearts 
to him. 

Romans ii. 18. Καὶ δοχιμάζεις τὰ διαφέρουσα. Various mean- 
ings have been assigned to τὼ διαφέροντα. Beza translates, ea que 
discrepant, the things which differ from the law. De Dieu un- 
derstands the phrase to mean controversies ; ‘‘ and approvest 
of controversies.” The Syriac gives the true sense, {A.S0 As] a;20 


‘‘ and discernest the things that are proper,” the things that ought 
to be done. With this Tholuck agrees. 

The utility and importance of ancient versions has diminished 
in proportion to the advancement of sacred literature in modern 
times. Biblical scholars have incorporated into Lexicons and 
commentaries the valuable materials furnished by these docu- 
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ments. But modern versions, also, should not be overlooked. 
Those which proceed from authors conversant with the original 
languages of Scripture, and competent to avail themselves of an- 
cient translations, must rank higher than the productions of a 
less critical period. Unless the interpreter consult and use the 
best modern translations of the Bible, he will fail in understand- 
ing many difficult portions. Why should we refuse to apply the 
results of laborious study and patient investigation which learned 
and pious men have put within our reach? It is the part of the 
intelligent student gratefully to accept the mature fruits of re- 
search. Not that modern, any more than ancient versions, should 
be implicitly followed—for the right-minded inquirer must always 
exercise his own judgment, and prayerfully weigh discordant 
opinions — but they should be examined and collated as valuable 
helps in the exegesis of Scripture. 

_ Among modern translations of the Scriptures, those pre-emi- 
nent in fidelity and value are our English authorised version, 
Luther’s German, De Sacy’s French, and Diodati’s Italian. In 
a still higher rank do we place the German versions executed 
by Scholz, Leander Van Ess, and De Wette. There is none 
which equals that of De Wette in fidelity, accuracy, and ele- 
gance. The last edition of it (dritte verbesserte Ausgabe 1839), 
presents the best specimen of an entire translation of the Scrip- 
tures which it has been our fortune to meet with. 

In addition to ancient versions, the traditional knowledge of 
the usus loquendi is retained in the earlier commentaries and 
lexicons. ‘The chief commentators on the Old Testament who 
deserve to be consulted for this purpose, are Jarchi, Abenesra, 
Kimchi, and Tanchum of Jerusalem. ‘ For characterising the 
three first,” says Gesenius, “it may be sufficient to remark, that 
Jarchi is almost wholly a traditional-talmudic interpreter; Aben- 
ezra, beyond comparison, more independent, more free from pre- 
judice, and of sounder judgment; Kimchi, a more skilful gram- 
marian and compiler.”* The first generally follows the Chaldee 
version, giving historical elucidations which are frequently in- 
sipid and absurd. ‘The second, while not rejecting exegetical 
tradition, exercised his judgment, saw through the prejudices of 
his nation, and, with a fundamental knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, endeavoured to avoid them. Thus he appears as a 


* Dissertation prefixed to his Manual Hebrew and German Lexicon, 3d ed. Leipz. 
1828 ; translated by Dr. Robinson in the American Biblical Repository for 1833. 
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grammatico-historical interpreter. Kimchi unites the qualities of 
both. Along with grammatical interpretation he adduces various 
opinions. 

The lexicons belonging to this topic are those of Rabbi Jonah 
or Abulwalid, Judah ben Karish, R. David Kimchi, and Pagni- 
nus. The first two wrote in Arabic. 

“In order to read these Jewish interpreters with ease, whe- 
ther they wrote in Hebrew or Arabic, some practice is certainly 
necessary; and especially the latter, whose manuscripts are all 
written with Hebrew characters, and contain many grammatical 
expressions which are not found in the lexicons. But the labour 
expended in this way does not often remain unrewarded. ‘The 
hermeneutical value of these writers depends, in general, on the 
sources from which they draw, viz. tradition; Talmudic, Chal- 
daic, and Arabic usage; and the connection: and then, in par- 
ticular, it depends on the greater or less degree of sagacity 
and sound judgment in the individual ; in which respect R. Jonah 
or Abulwalid holds the first place, while the so renowned Jarchi 
can properly claim only one of the lowest.” * 

It may be safely pronounced unnecessary for the interpreter of 
the present day to consult these commentators and lexicogra- 
phers upon the usus loguendi of the Old Testament, after the 
judicious use made of them by Gesenius in his Thesaurus and 
Lexicons.f They are difficult of access, some being in MS. 
Even those which have been published are almost equally inac- 
cessible, and difficult to be read. But the accomplished interpre- 
ter may dispense with them without reluctance, since the most 
important explanations they are capable of affording, in addition 
to our previous knowledge, have been given in the invaluable 
works of Gesenius. It is not possible, however, that all the as- 
sistance they can render is there presented, because that writer 
had nothing but extracts from some of them. 

The commentaries of the fathers should also be noticed, as 
pertaining to the present point. The chief of these are Origen 
and Jerome, of whom we have already spoken. 

In the New Testament, the chief sources, after versions (of 
which we have already treated), are, the works of scholiasts and 


* Dissertation prefixed to Gesenius’ Manual Hebrew and German Lexicon. 

+ Since this was written, the great Hebraist of Germany has died, leaving the 
Thesaurus unfinished. Hebrew literature never suffered so severe a loss. His name 
will be imperishably associated with its advancement as long as his works are read ; 
and they will not soon be superseded. Brief, but full of honour, was the careor of 
tho illustrious Professor. Halle has been deprived of her learned Coryphaeus. 
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early glossographers, the catenae and the commentaries of the 
Greck fathers; those profane writers who used the κοινὴ διάλεχ- 
τος, such as Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Arrian, Herodian, &c. 
&ec.; the Septuagint, Josephus, and Philo. 

By scholia are meant short notes, unfolding the signification 
of words and phrases belonging to ancient writings. They are 
of two kinds, grammatical and exegetical, the former illustrating 
the force and significancy of terms by means of others better 
known —the latter relating more to entire passages and things, 
than to single expressions. Many scholiasts have written upon 
the New Testament. Their notes are found in part on the mar- 
gin of MSS. There are also collections of them extracted from 
the Greek fathers especially Origen and Chrysostom, which are 
called catene. In Theodoret’s commentaries on the fourteen 
epistles of Paul, and in the exposition of Theophylact, Chrysos- 
tom is chiefly extracted. We owe the publication of several 
scholia and catenze to Matthei. The following is an example 
of ἃ scholium on Ephes. iv. 14, ἐν τῇ κχυβείᾳ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 5 ἐν τῇ 
ἀστάτῳ περιφορᾷ, ὡς νῦν μὲν τοῦτο» νῦν δὲ ἐκεῖνο διδάσχειν, ““ in an un- 
steady tossing about, so as to teach now this, and again that.” 

A glossary is a book containing γλώσσας, i. 6. all such words 
as require some explanation because they are difficult or obscure. 
They wiffer from lexicons in not giving all the words of the 
Greek language, but merely those which seem to demand expli- 
cation. An example may shew the nature of such γλωσσήματα, or 
explanations. 1 Tim. v. 10. si παντὶ ἔργῳ ἀγαθῷ ἐπηκολούθησεν : the 
last word is transferred to the glossary with this explication of it, 
ἐκοινώνησεν, ὑπηρίτησεν, 1. 6. has communicated to others, or minis- 
tered to their necessities. 

The chief ancient glossaries are those of Hesychius, Suidas, 
Phavorinus, Photius, Cyril of Alexandria; and the Etymologi- 
cum Magnum. The last work contaiss very few glosses be- 
longing to New Testament terms. Enrnesti selected out of them 
and edited such glosses as serve to explain the New Testament 
in the following works, ‘ Suide et Phavorini glosse sacrze 
Greece, cum spicil. glossarum sacrarum Hesychii et Etym. Mag. 
congressit, emend. et notis illust. I. C. G. Ernesti. Lips. 1786, 
8vo;” and, ‘ Glosse Sacre Hesychii Greece. Excerpsit, emen- 
davit, notisque illustravit, I.C. G. Ernesti. Lips. 1785, 8vo.”* 


* Sce Ernesti’s “Prolusio de Glossarioram Gracoram ver& indole et recto usu in 
interpretatione,” inscrtcd in his “ Opuscula varii argumenti,” Lipsiew, 1794, 8vo0. 
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The testimony of such writers as the Greek fathers, scholiasts, 
and glossographers to the usus loqguendi of the New Testament 
diction, is not of great value. Their explanations of words are 
generally loose and often inaccurate. The substitution of one 
term for another cannot be called interpretation, especially when 
there is a perceptible difference between the ideas expressed by 
both. Their value is to be estimated — 

lst, According to their age. ‘The nearer a commentator was 
to the apostolic times, the more competent was he, ceteris pari- 
bus, to unfold the usus loguend?, and to illustrate the customs 
and rites referred to by the inspired writers. 

2dly, According to their own internal goodness. This may 
be ascertained by comparing their explanations with such as are 
well known, and by attending to their general tenor. The Greek 
fathers, ignorant of Hebrew, rested upon Greek usage alone, and 
fell in consequence into much error. They gave the sense of 
words and phrases not in its general, comprehensive, fundamen- 
tal aspect, but according to the context of single passages. Be- 
sides, their notes are often ascetic meditations. 

The New Testament interpreter need scarcely have recourse 
to these glossaries and scholia, since they have been incorporated 
into the best modern lexicons, as those of Schleusner, Bretschnei- 
der, Wahl, and Robinson. On these valuable dictionaries, the 
aid which patristic writings can furnish in ascertaining the usus 
loquendi of the New Testament, has been brought to bear with 
considerable skill. 

After having so copiously alluded to the modes of. interpreta- 
tion adopted by the fathers, it will not be necessary to repeat 
what has been said, or to repronounce our opinion of their com- 
mentartes as sources of interpretation. It is in this view that 
they come before us on the present occasion. In respect to 
the early fathers, we quite coincide with the sentiments of Mr. 
Osburn. ‘“‘ They were exactly in the situation of men translated 
in a moment from total darkness to the unclouded blaze of noon. 
That truth, in search of which they had groped in vain in every 
corner of their prison-house, and which was still the subject of 
their anxious enquiry, had been shot at once into their hearts 
and understandings by the energy of Omnipotence. And we are 
not surprised to find, that they were dazzled and confounded 
with the intensity of the light it diffused: their overwhelming 
astonishment being far more excited by the undoubted certainty 
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and vast importance of the truths which Christianity revealed, 
than by the miracles which had first called their attention to 
them. The whole tenor of their works evidences this: and I 
speak it to the shame of modern infidelity. But we maintain 
that persons so circumstanced were no more qualified for the 
office of commentators and expositors of the doctrines of the 
New Testament, than the just liberated prisoner to gaze upon 
the noon-day sun. Their errors are exactly what might have 
been anticipated, under the circumstances in which they were 
placed. They were not able to endure the direct rays of the 
divine truth; and, therefore, they endeavoured to shade their 
aching eyes with the veil of their former prepossessions, and to 
look upon Christianity through the medium of certain notions 
which they drew from the ritual of Heathenism, and from the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. . . . . It is a grievous and dangerous 
error to set them forth, either as infallible expositors of the 
Christian faith, or as the authorised exemplars of Christian prac- 
tice. . . . . . The tradition of the early fathers is pos- 
sessed of no power of prescription whatever over the Church of 
Christ in succeeding ages. Like the opinions of authors of any 
other period, it is to be received, ‘ so far as it is agreeable to 
God’s word,’ and no further.”* And with regard to the subse- 
quent fathers, they took much of their tone from the earlier. 
Even the best expositors among them often pursued obliquitous 
paths of exegesis, from which the judgment of the weakest mo- 
dern will keep him away. By degrees, the lengthening line of 
these ancient writers became more and more corrupt, until their 
works present few of the living truths of the gospel, which alone 
are effectual for the salvation of the soul, or the conservation of 
righteousness in a church. We trace feeble and faint allusions 
to the free grace of God as working all good in the Christian’s 
acts and exercises ;-the atonement of Christ becomes a vague 
generality, until their writings present the lamentable spectacle 
of a great apostasy from the pure faith of the apostles, no less 
than a gross perversion of heavenly doctrine. 

It is also superfluous for the expositor to consult the Greek 
writers belonging to the period of the κοινὴ διάλεκτος, or the Sep- 


* Doctrinal Errors of the Apostolical and Early Fathers, London 1836, 8vo, pp. 
328, 9. We take the present opportunity of recommending this very able book to 
the perusal of our readers. It should be studied along with Mr. Taylor’s Ancient 
Christianity. 
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tuagint, Josephus, Philo, Apocryphal writings, &c., since modern 


lexicographers have imoorporated into their dictionaries whatever 
materials of value these works afford. 


The following axiomatic principles may be laid down for the 
guidance of Biblical expesiters. They are founded on the pre- 
ceding chapters, of which they are only a condensation. Per- 
haps in their present form they will be serwieeable, if met in 
conducting the interpreter to the correct sense in every case, at 
least in preventing him from falling into errer. 

Leaving versions out of consideration, the usual, established 
signification of a word should be followed in a given place except 
there be some necessity for abandoniag it. ‘This meeessity is un- 
folded in the suceeeding rules. 

lst, When the context obviously rejects euch a signifieation. 

2dly, When by adhering to the erdimary meaning, a sentiment 
inconsistent with one or more parallel places would be elicited. 

But when the vicinity of a term and parallel passages harmo- 
nize with its eommon usage, there ariees the greatest certainty 
that no other usage should be seught or created. ‘The context, 
when rightly understoed, can never be opposed to the signifiea- 
tion which a word bears in a parallel place. Both agree in testi- 
mony, although it may net ‘be equally definite or unambiguous. 

Taking versions into account it may be safely affirmed — 

i. The signification of a word, theugh found in no more than 
one version, if agreeable to its general usage and to the context, 
is to be admitted. 

2. The signification of a werd net given by any of the ancient 
versions in a particular locality, provided it be the usual one and 
recommended by the connexion, should be adopted. 

3. A signification supported by all the versions, but contrary 
to the usus loguendi and the context, is to be rejected. 

4. The signification given to an drat λεγόμενον in all or in a 
majority of versions, should be received as correct. 

5. When parallel passages, context, and versions agree in re- 
stricting a term to a certain sense, that sense should be received. 

6. When a signification attached to a word in all other places 
of the Bible is opposed to the vicinity of a particular locality, it 
cannot be admitted there, though panctionee by the best ver- 
sions. 
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7. Where versions, parallels, and context appear to disagree 
among themselves respecting the signification of a word in a cer- 
tain place, the context must be considered as of greater weight 
than either of the others, provided it recommend explicitly and 
clearly a certain sense. ‘The next degree of authority is due to 
parallel places, and a lower to ancient versions. The three, how- 
ever, are seldom found to disagree in one place; and where two 
unite against the third, they should be followed. 

There is no instance in which the signification of a term sanc- 
tioned both by versions and parallels, is opposed to the context 
of a passage. The testimony of versions may truly disagree 
with that of the context and of parallels ;—but the context rightly 
understood cannot contradict the signification which parallels 
manifestly require. When, therefore, versions and parallels agree 
in affixing a certain sense in opposition to the context, the testi- 
mony of parallels or of the context is misunderstood. 

These rules, mutatis mutandis, apply to sentences and para- 
graphs. When the testimony of the context or of parallels is 
ambiguous, the necessity for departing from the ordinary signi- 
fication of terms becomes less; while external helps are more 
needed. Too great caution cannot be applied in determining 
what are parallels, and what light they are capable of throwing 
on a place under examination. ‘The connexion also is very vari- 
ous. Its evidence is not always certain, nor even probable to 
the inquirer. In every case, the judicious interpreter will prayer- 
fully avail himself of all the assistance which the researches of 
others afford, and give to each circumstance its due value. Com- 
paring and combining all the testimony which he can procure, 
he will arrive at such a conclusion as approves itself to his con- 
scientious and best judgment. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


I11.* COGNATE LANGUAGES AS SOURCES OF INTERPRETATION. 


WuEN the preceding means of ascertaining the right significa- 
tion of a word, or the sense of a phrase, fail to afford satisfaction, 
as they sometimes do; when neither etymology, nor context, nor 
parallel passages, nor versions, furnish a sufficiently clear expla- 
nation, we have recourse to other and cognate languages. 
Various circumstances connected with them, suggest and sanc- 
tion the idea, that they are likely to prove valuable auxiliaries. 
Some are more copious than the one which we are desirous to 
illustrate. Presenting richer remains, they may be able tosupply 
the deficiencies of their comparatively meagre cognate. Others 
again have been longer preserved than that to which the atten- 
tion is chiefly directed ; —circumstances have contributed to 
ward off their extinction for a greater period, and thus lying more 
within reach of the philologist, they may afford valuable as- 
sistance towards the elucidation of the more ancient. Or, it may 
happen, that although one cognate language does not surpass 
another in richness, or in vernacular duration, it may be service- 
able in strengthening conclusions which the other does not esta- 
blish with complete satisfaction, or in bringing out with greater 
fulness the import of an obscure phrase. Any or all of these rea- 
sons must prompt the interpreter to employ cognate languages 
for mutual explanation, But how is their relationship ascer- 
tained? By what means may we know that one is closely allied 
to another? The destimony of history is an important index to 
the reality of such an affinity. In addition to this, there are in- 
ternal evidences or marks no less decisive of the same conclusion. 
Both may be employed mutually to strengthen and establish the 
fact of an existing alliance. History informs us, that several 
tribes and nations sprung from the same race, and that their dia- 
lects are substantially the same as those of their progenitors, In 
this case, the various dialects arising from the same source may 
be regarded with much probability as sister dialects, and there- 
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fore subservient to mutual elucidation. If the ancient remains of 
the different dialects which in process of time have become se- 
parate languages, shew how they were gradually formed from 
one common tongue, and: how they gradually received new modi- 
fications, there is a powerful confirmation of the truth which his- 
tory had before presented. 

But historical circumstances also teach us, that in course of 
time, and by the intermingling of nations possessed of dissimilar 
habits and speech, many foreign words and idions were incorpo- 
rated with anciest tongues. In this case, care must be taken to 
separate the parts—to distinguish between what originally be- 
loriged to a lamguage, and what was associated with it from 
foreign sources. And, though it be difficult to make such a dis- 
eriramation, we must still abide by the idea that, as they were 
originally alike, the one may serve to explain the other. 

The relationship of languages may be perceived and estab- 
lished, not mevely by historical but internal proofs. Where 
the former fail, the latter should be rested on. The history of 
some may be buried in obecurity——it may lie concealed in the 
darkness of remote antiquity, eluding the notice of the inquirer; 
while in their phenomena as actually existing, there are manifest 
traces of affinity. The similarity of words expressing the same 
ideas may point out the cognate natere of individual lan- 
guages. To this, however, there are several exceptions, Terms 
formed by onomatopoeia, or by imitating sounds in nature, as 
also those which give utterance to violent emotions, may arise 
among various nations, and yet their similarity does not of ne- 
cessity lead to the conclusion, that the languages im which they 
exist have an affinity of nature. Besides, the modes in whick 
numetotis terms were formed are capricious, and so often aserib- 
able to aceidental circumstances, a3 to render it quite possible 
for such as express the same ideas and objects mong independent 
nations to bear a moatual resemblanos, without affording ground 
for believing, that the languages to whieh they belong were 
spoken by kindred people. Mere similarity, therefore, of written 
signs representing the same thoughts, is not sufficient to prove 
the original identity of languages. But there are evidences which 
appear in the entire structate of a dialect that cannot be re- 
garded as the resalt of chance. We must look to these rather 
than to the coincidence of single terms. They can hardly de- 
ceive ;—but the latter is an uncertain guide. Gatterer has laid 
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down five classes of characteristic words, from the identity or di- 
versity of which the relationship of languages may be determined. 
These are, lst, verbs; 2dly, proriouns; 3diy, the substantive 
verb; 4thly, the necessary terms of life, the parts of the human 
body, &c. &e.; Sthiy, radical words in general. But there are 
other phenomena that mark with greater certainty the cognation 
of languages. Such are, the first formation of the verb — the 
prefixing or affixing of the pronoun for the purpose of marking 
the different persons —and the attaching or not. of the possessive 
pronoun to its substantive. When the structure of several lan- 
guages presents these peculiarities, it is highly probable that they 
had a common original, and are properly cognate. The closer 
their resemblance in regard to them, the more certain will it be, 
that the relationship is not accidental. The testimony of these 
inherent criteria may also be confirmed by historical data point- 
ing to the common origin of the nations in which such languages 
were spoken. In this instance, we have the highest probability 
of which the case admits; for when languages are proved by his- 
tory and their own internal conformation to bear a close affinity, 
there is all the evidence that can be desired. They may be 
forthwith applied to the illustration of one another with profit 
and success. 

We come now to specify the manner in which comparison of 
cognate dialects throws light upon their whole nature. Their 
utility consists in elucidating single terms, phrases, syntactical 
laws, and in the general complexion of the method in which ex- 
pression is given toideas, When we begin to explain one language 
by another, it is requisite to take, in the first place, what is well 
known. We should select several terms whose signification is 
certain ; and look for their fellows in one or more kindred dialects. 
By this process it will be found, that many have not only the 
same forms but significations also; and the utility of comparison 
will be more apparent to the philological interpreter as he per- 
ceives their close agreement. He will immediately form the 
hope, that, as soon as he leaves introductory and familiar ground, 
obscure significations may receive light and fixedness from the 
same source. Thus a term which occurs but seldom in Hebrew, 
and whose meaning is therefore exposed to ambiguity, may be 
satisfactorily explained by the help of its corresponding term, if 
the latter be oftener employed. Again, the primitive signification 
may be unknown; while the secondary is apparent. A cognate 
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dialect may retain the former, and enable the philologist to ac- 
count for several peculiarities. Or, again, a word occurs but 
once in the remains of a language, and cannot be expounded. 
Here it is absolutely necessary to bring a kindred dialect into 
comparison, where the same word may probably appear in unam- 
biguous usage. By proceeding in this systematic mode, the 
interpreter will find, that cognate dialects serve for mutual illus- 
tration; and that he who neglects to compare them, is either ig- 
norant or unwise. 

The languages most closely connected with Hebrew are the 
Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee, and Samaritan. That these are strictly 
cognate dialects is proved both by history and their own struc- 
ture. The former conducts us back to one primitive tongue from 
which these dialects proceeded ; not indeed at once, but by gra- 
dual deviations ; while at the same time they were receiving ad- 
mixtures from foreign sources. It is observable also, that a great 
harmony subsists between them, not only in respect to single 
words, but likewise characteristic peculiarities. All of them have 
three radical letters; and in forming the persons of the verb the 
pronouns are either added to the root, or prefixed to it, consti- 
tuting with the verb itself a single word. Besides, the possessive 
pronouns are closely attached to the substantive in the form of 
affixes. Nor are these the only features in which they agree. 
Their idiomatic phrases and connected modes of expression are 
frequently identical. Thus authentic history and their internal 
phenomena unite in exhibiting a close relationship. In relation 
to the Hebrew, the Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee, and Samaritan, 
are rather to be considered as dialects than separate languages. 
The Ethiopic is also kindred to the Hebrew, but in a more re- 
mote degree, as it sprung directly from the Arabic. The Tal- 
mudico-Rabbinic stands in the same relation to the Hebrew; but 
still more remotely than the Ethiopic. Its late origin, rather 
than its nature, places it in so distant a degree of affinity. Such 
are the dialects commonly compared with the Hebrew to explain 
what is not intelligible, or to confirm results which it educes 
with feebleness. They are not all equally useful and important 
for this purpose. Their utility depends on the degree of their 
affinity to the Hebrew—the period of their duration as living 
dialects — and the extent of their remains. 

In employing them to explain the Hebrew language, it is ne- 
cessary to proceed with caution, for in this department abuses 
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have been committed of such a kind as to bring it into suspicion 
or neglect. In their excessive solicitude to discover novelties 
many have erred, by attributing new significations to words al- 
ready understood. The desire to escape from a doctrine or senti- 
ment obviously contained in Scripture, the affectation of acquaint- 
ance with Oriental languages, and the love of contradiction, have 
caused grievous injury to truth. Examples may be found in 
abundance in the writings of the leading Rationalists of Germany, 
and in some of the Dutch philologists. Hence it is important to 
guard against attributing to a word a new signification apparently 
derived from cognate dialects, without obvious cause. It is only 
when an urgent necessity exists, that it becomes imperative to 
depart from common acceptations. The context of a passage, 
the scope of a whole paragraph or book, and the usus loquendi 
of the writer, must combine to suggest other than the ordinary 
senses. Without these, it is not only superfluous to deduce un- 
usual meanings from cognate dialects, but violence is done to 
the Hebrew language ; and an author may be forced to express 
a sentiment finer or more artificial than what he intended. Un- 
wonted thoughts will be substituted for such as the Holy Spirit 
meant to convey. Others again, in comparing the Semitic lan- 
guages, and applying them to the Hebrew, have proceeded with 
great arbitrariness, bringing into juxtaposition terms consisting 
of similar letters, or pronounced by the same organs, which are 
in reality quite.different. The interpreter must therefore use great 
caution, for there are certain letters in the Oriental languages 
regularly corresponding to one another. So long as we abide by 
the well-known relation of some letters to others there is safety ; 
but as soon as this established order is forsaken, scope will be 
given to the wanderings of caprice. It is unnecessary farther to 
particularise abuses committed in the comparison of cognate dia- 
lects; or to guard the learned interpreter against an undue at- 
tachment to it as a source of explanation. Rules on this point 
are rather of a negative than a positive character, enjoining cau- 
tion, abstinence from arbitrary modes of procedure, and the not 
insisting on such dialects too much, or urging them too far. 

The various particulars comprehended in the preceding obser. 
vations respecting cognate dialects are these—I1st¢, They are often 
useful in leading to greater certainty where we cannot pronounce 
with confidence on the signification of a word, or the meaning of 
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a phrase. 2dly, They throw light upon points otherwise dark 
and unknown. 

The iaterpreter may perhaps wish to know how he should pro- 
ceed, when he finds a number of senses belonging to a word in 
one of the Semitic dialects. Which of all these should he take 
and apply to-the corresponding Hebrew term? Amid a mualti- 
plicity of meanings, it is not surprising that even the learned ex- 
positor should be occasionally perplexed. It will be advisable 
to discover the primitive signification, and to place the rest in 
the most natural order as derivatives. Oriental lexicographers 
do not arrange them thus; and therefore we sheuld make some 
approach to a philosophical adjustment for ourselves. When a 
meaning has been discovered, which the term in question bears in 
all the dialects ; and which appears to be fundamental by aceount- 
ing for the others as derivatives or modifeations of it, we should 
select it out of the mass, and apply it to the explanation of a 
corresponding Hebrew term. It is possible, however, that the 
original meaning may be lost ; and then the various significations 
attached to the same term in the different eagnate dialects can- 
not be arranged under one radical idea. Besides, even whea the 
primitive signification has been ascertained, it may not be suit- 
able to the passage in Hebrew. Amid the differing, and fre- 
quently contradictory secondary significations, whieh ought to 
be preferred ? The context must, in a great measure, determine. 
What is best adapted te it, is likely to be right. 


Arabic. 


Among the various dialeets that contribute to a cerrect uader- 
standing of the Hebrew language, the Arabic claims the first 
place. Its great similarity and kindred conformation to the 
Hebrew, warrant the hope, that the one may be illustrated by a 
comparison with the other. It cannot escape the notice of aay 
one who has but a slight acquaintanee with the Arabic, that it 
bears a striking resemblance to the Hebrew, not merely in a few 
terms and phrases, but in the Jedy of which it is essentially com. 
posed. We find in both a great number of radicals used in the 
same signifieatian and bearing the same forms. Numerous for- 
mulas coincide ; while the eonnexion of the verb and noun with 
the pronoun, the construction of clauses, medes of expression, 
metaphors, and the leading grammatical principles, exhibit a 


marked and close agreement. Were the peculiarities which char- 
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acterise it.as a distinct dialect, and the artificial arrangements of 
grammarians removed, the remainder would furnish the same lan- 
guage for substance as the Hebrew. Let but the costume it has 
unavoidably received be stripped off; and the trunk will stand 
forth identical with Hebrew. Hence the intimate harmony of 
both establishes the necessity of comparing the Arabic, to facili- 
tate our acquaintance with its kindred tongue. But notwithstand- 
ing their close alliance, it would be of little avail to collate the 
one for the purpose of elucidating the other, unless the former 
were more copious than the latter. Our knowledge of the Arabic 
is much more accurate and extended than what can possibly be 
obtained of the Hebrew. Where comparatively few remains of a 
language are preserved, our acquaintance with it must be imper- 
fect. With all the zeal and industry that have been expended on 
Hebrew, the scanty remains of its literature must necessarily pre- 
vent an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the whole lan- 
guage. But the Arabic is the richest of all the Semitic dialects. 
The works of poets and philosophers abound in it. Natural his- 
tory, medicine, mathematics, astronomy, the history and geo- 
graphy of Oriental nations, have all occupied the attention of 
native writers. Arabian productions so numerous and diversified, 
might be profitably perused by the mere votary of literature, 
apart from a comprehensive study of the language in which they 
are written. It is true that many of them are still to be found 
only in libraries where they are concealed from the public eye; 
but numerous treatises have also been printed. The knowledge 
of the Arabic dialect which may be acquired from the perusal 
of books composed in it, far exceeds the amount of linguistic in- 
formation derivable from the remains of Hebrew literature in the 
Old Testament. It is but reasonable, therefore, to employ the 
richer language in explaining one of which so little has come 
down to us, and that little often obscure. Connected with this 
point, and in some measure arising out of it, may be mentioned 
the greater certainty which characterises our knowledge of Arabic. 
In proportion to the length of time that has elapsed since a lan- 
guage became extinct, is there less certainty as to the significa- 
tion of its words. The nearer it has advanced to our own time, 
there will be the less liability to err in determining the meaning 
of words. So is it with the Hebrew and Arabic. The former 
has long since ceased to be vernacular, while the latter continues 
to be spoken. It is true, that the language of common life among 
4N 
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the Arabians differs considerably from that of the Koran, so that 
this book needs to be studied even by native Arabs. Yet many 
words, phrases, and forms still current among them, are found in 
the Koran. Hence there is little difficulty in discovering the 
meaning of this sacred composition, and of other writings con- 
temporaneous or successive. Besides, in the dialect of the Koran 
and other monuments of Arabic literature, there is a great simi- 
larity to the ancient Hebrew, so that the certainty we obtain in 
perusing the former, enables us to ascertain with greater facility 
the true sense of corresponding and kindred terma in the latter. 
Thus we apply the Arabic as a valuable instrument for the better 
understanding of a dialect which is substantially the same, but 
less understood. 

In illustrating the Hebrew language by means of the Arabic, 
it will be proper to apply it, in the first instance, for the purpose 
of confirming what is already known. This is the easiest part 
of the process, and may serve as a preparatory exercise to other 
particulars of greater difficulty. A multitude of terms may thus 
be brought into comparison, and the signification they bear in 
the less copious dialect verified by the richer. 

It may be also applied to sanction and confirm rare meanings 
attached to familiar terms. In the business of exegesis it occa- 
sionally happens, that the ordinary signification of a word is in- 
applicable. Cases occur in which we must depart from it, and 
look for another suited to the exigency of the place. Although 
the two dialects were originally identical, the signification of a 
word may have gradually fallen inta disuse in the one, while it 
remained fixed in the other. In Hebrew a term may have ceased 
to bear a certain sense, and another may be employed to express 
the same idea; although in the kindred tongue, the correspond- 
ing term has experienced no such change. 

When a term or phrase in the Hebrew Scriptures bears a sig- 
nification extremely rare, it is possible to conjecture from the 
context what it means; though there will be some doubt of its 
true import. But when it is confirmed by the Arabic, there 18 
as much certainty as the nature of the case will admit. Thus the 
unusual signification of comprimere, which belongs to MWY in 
Ezekiel xxiii. 3, 8, is confirmed by the Arabic Las tegere. In 
other places it signifies to make or prepare. In 1 Samuel i. 18, 
it, from the Arabic .,9#, denotes ἐδ fallen, for the usual mean- 
ing is inapplicable. 
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But there are words which occur but once in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and whose signification we shall look for in vain in 
the language itself. In such a case parallel passages render no 
assistance. ‘The context itself may be of little benefit, or if we 
endeavour by its feeble aid to affix a certain meaning to such 
drat λεγόμενα, it is liable to the objection of arbitrary assumption. 
Etymology, too, may refuse to lend its help—and the traditional 
interpretation preserved in versions may be varying and contra- 
dictory. Here, then, the Arabic is especially useful in suggest- 
ing the true meaning, or in giving value to that which the con- 
text of a particular place slightly intimates. Thus in Genesis 
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Xxvili. 12, DPD signifies a ladder. So the Arabic ΠΣ Jonah 
GS, “ 

1. 5, PED a ship; Arabic siniw. Joel i. 17, Way to be 

withered up; Arabic pees The verb TT?0N, Job vi. 10, is 


an ἅπαξ λεγόμ. It is the same as the Arabic ve, which sig- 
nifies to be hard, jirm, or strong ; roborabo me, says Castell 
rightly. The verse should be translated, ‘ Still shall my com- 
fort remain; yea I shall strengthen myself in grief which does 
not spare, for I have not refused the words of the Holy One.” 
This is much preferable to the opinion of Saadias, Abulwalid, 
Kimchi, and Rosenmiiller, who, comparing the Chaldee 720, ren- 
der, ‘‘ though I be consumed with grief which does not spare,” &c. 
The Seventy render the word ἡλλόμην and the Vulgate saliebam, 
which give the meaning metaphorically but not literally. 

Many German writers of the last century fell into error by 
magnifying the importance of the Arabic language as an auxi- 
liary to the interpretation of the Old. Testament. In this they 
seem to have been influenced by the Dutch school founded by 
Schultens, which continued to send forth a race of critics quali- 
fied to make deep researche sin the Oriental languages. The ex- 
cessive use made by the latter of this ancient tongue, in tracing the 
signification of words, infected the leading scholars of Germany, 
such as Michgelis and. Eichhorn. But Gesenius first set limits 
to the spirit of excess. The cautious and sober application of 
the Arabic which his lexicons exhibit, is a model for all future 
lexicographers and philologists in their investigations of the ge- 
nuine meaning of Hebrew terms and phrases. In consequence 
of the labours of this distinguished Hebraist, the study of the 
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Arabic language has become a matter of less moment to the in- 
terpreter of the Old Testament. His Thesaurus especially is so 
rich in Arabic illustration prudently employed, as to render it a 
less imperative duty for the student of the Bible to spend a large 
portion of his life in learning the language. Professor Lee also, 
who is familiar with the Oriental tongues, has availed himself of 
Arabic: in a valuable Hebrew lexicon lately published. These 
indispensable books lessen the obligation of the Biblical inter- 
preter to betake himself to the Arabic language for the purpose 
of becoming an accomplished Hebraist. We would not, there- 
fore, censure the scholar who contents himself with the study of 
the Hebrew language as it is developed in the best grammars 
and lexicons, such as those of Gesenius, Ewald, Nordheimer, 
Stuart, and Lee, in the former department; and Winer, Gese- 
nius, and Lee in the latter. These laborious men, through the 
medium of their various works, have applied the Arabic langyage 
to the exposition of the Old Testament. The sober and discern- 
ing critic will not fail to perceive in what respects they should 
not be implicitly followed. Besides, the student who is familiar 
with the German language, and has access to the commentaries 
of continental writers, finds in their expositions of separate books 
an extended application of the Oriental languages. It is impos- 
sible to open any work of this nature published in Germany, 
without finding numerous examples. Let the reader turn for 
instance to Gesenius’s Commentary on Isaiah, Umbreit on Job, 
Ewald on the books of the Old Testament, or even E. F. C. Ro- 
senmueller’s Scholia, and the eye at once meets Arabic words and 
phrases designed to cast light on various passages. Such commen- 
taries as these, in addition to the lexicographal and grammatical 
helps already specified, furnish ample materials for elucidating 
all the terms occurring in the Old Testament Scriptures—ma- 
terials elaborated and applied by learned Orientalists. Thus the 
necessity of learning the Arabic tongue is in a great degree re- 
moved. ‘The time and patience required to master a language 
80 copious and difficult, may be spared or otherwise employed, 
when resources have been furnished ready to our hand. We may 
leave the pains-taking, indefatigable Germans to prosecute their 
favourite studies, without imitating their zeal in the same depart- 
ment. They relieve us of years of research and assiduous appli- 
cation. They bring to our door treasures faithfully gathered 
from depths where we fear to adventure; and pour them into the 
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expectant mind. They supply us with the results of investiga- 
tions upon which we have neither the disposition nor the ability 
to enter. On the contrary, we are liable to recoil from them 
with a degree of instinctive indolence. Let us therefore be grate- 
ful to such men; and instead of pronouncing their researches 
useless or pernicious, let us appreciate their value and extract 
their excellence. 

' ς would not be understood as wholly discouraging the stu- 
dent from attempting to learn the Arabic language. There are 
advantages derivable from it, notwithstanding all that has been 
done by others. To say nothing of the pleasure arising in the 
mind of the independent inquirer, and the conscious satisfaction 
he feels in pursuing his own way, there are doubtless many par- 
ticulars yet unexplored which are capable of illuminating the 
genius of the Hebrew language. It is probable that every one 
who advances far into the Semitic languages will discover modes 
of speech analogous to Biblical expressions, and yet unnoticed by 
preceding philologists. The field is extensive and ample enough 
to allow of numerous cultivators. The researches of one man may 
be directed with so much skill and successful industry, as to 
transcend the efforts of another. But it requires no small leisure 
and mental determination to prosecute the Arabic language so 
long, as to make it serve the purposes of independent criticism. A 
large apparatus is necessary for this department ; and unless there 
be a reasonable prospect of going beyond the attainments of the 
best Hebrew lexicographers, it is almost preposterous to learn 
Arabic otherwise than as a mere literary occupation. 

We should be grieved to find these remarks so interpreted as 
to deter any from attempting this rich and noble language, 
closely allied as it is to the sacred original of the Old Testament. 
It is worthy of cultivation by all who desire to be fundamental 
interpreters of the Scriptures. But in this country it excites no 
ambition. A good Arabic scholar is a curiosity. One who has 
brought it to bear upon his knowledge of Hebrew is still rarer, 
The days of the Waltons and Castells are gone, leaving us only 
to look back on the departed giants of other times with melan- 
choly reflections. 

We are quite persuaded, that the Bible will never be thoroughly 
investigated, as long as a very few lexicographers, however able 
or accomplished they be, are allowed to determine the significa- 
tion of words, and to guide the theological world. It is proper 
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to rely on them, but not implicitly. To rest solely in the results 
of their learning, savours of indolence orincapacity. As long as 
they are suffered to command an entire subjection to their senti- 
ments, the interpretation of the Bible will make no real advance- 
ment. If we desire to see it progressing, we should be able to 
judge of the correctness of lexical statements, as well as to make 
a sober and judicious use of them. If we cannot discern the 
errors of such writers, or distinguish their faults from their excel- 
lencies, we shall either be their feeble-minded slaves, or their 
incompetent critics. All who aspire to reach the laudable emi- 
nence of helping forward by their own exertions the exegesis of 
the Bible, must at least ascend the heights which others have 
reached, whence they may take a comprehensive survey; undis- 
mayed by the arduousness of the way, they must needs mount up 
on the same platform as their predecessors, or even a higher 
elevation. 

Isaiah xix. 13. The term ΓΞ properly signifies corner, or cor- 
ner-stone, as applied to a building, and metaphorically, the sup- 
port of a thing, because the corner-stone upholds and strengthens 
a structure. In this passage it denotes those who were the chief 
support of Egypt, 7. 6. its rulers and princes. That this is the 
true meaning of the term, is confirmed by the usage of the Ara- 


bie language, according to which, ,.J; a corner, is frequently 
taken to mean counsellors or nobles. Thus in the Koran, Surat 


Soyer 


li. 39, (p. 442, ed. Redslob, 8vo, Lipsie, 1837), ΕΝ (2.1.9 


and he turned back with his counsellors. Were farther confirma- 
tion of this sense necessary, we might refer to two other passages 
where the Hebrew word has the same signification, viz. Judges 
xx. 2; Zechar. x. 4. In the former, Dy 5D MiB mean, the 
corners of all the people, i.e. the heads; and in the latter, 1320 
135 from himself came the corner, i.e. the rulers and leaders of 
the people. The parallelism plainly indicates the same sense in 
the passage before us. 

Isaiah xxii. 8. THT JOD DN 2. The sense of this clause 
is obscure. But the Arabic comes to our aid. 70 remove or 
rend the veil is used by the Arabians to express extreme ignominy 
and wretchedness. ‘The mode of speaking was borrowed from 
virgins and modest matrons, to remove whose veil was reckoned 
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an insult which none but the most wanton would dare to commit. 
To tear off their veil betokened the greatest disgrace they could 
suffer from the hands of men. ‘Those who proceeded to such 
excess did not scruple to violate their persons, ‘Thus we find in 
the history of Timur ‘bi! G&S, cy) 5, “ before the veil be 
taken off, and not aremnant left you.” Here Tamerlane threatens 
the Sultan of Egypt with extreme misery and disgrace, inform- 
ing him that every thing sacred would be violated, unless he 
surrendered himself and his kingdom. In Abulfaragius’ history 
of the dynasties the same words occur, surrounded by such a 
commentary as infallibly leads to their right explanation. When, 
therefore, it is said here, that the veil of Judah is removed ; the 
meaning is, Judah is visited with the greatest ignominy and dis- 
tress. 

Judges v. 2. ‘ Praise ye the Lord for the avenging of Israel, 
when the people willingly offered themselves.” In the first clause 
of this verse, the two words MY yopa have always perplexed 
commentators. Both are of the same signification, so that when 
the meaning of one is determined, that of the other follows of 
course. The verb ΝΒ must signify to lead, for so the Arabic 


ey is taken. It is explained by Freytag. 1) adscendit montem, 
c. a. 6) superavit nobilitate, pulchritudine aliquem, c. a. p. et  γ. 
Castell gives the same explanation in nearly the same terms. 
Hence the als necessarily signifies leaders or rulers ; just as 


the Arabic 3 denotes the head of any thing, the head of a 
family or people. According to this mode of eliciting the sense 
of the words, to which Arabic usage points, the clause should be 
translated, “Ἅ that the leaders in Israel led the way.” So the 
Alexandrine codex of the Septuagint and Theodotion understand 
it ; and the ablest modern critics, such as Schnurrer, Hollmann, 
and Gesenius assent. 


- Isaiah ix. 19. ΝΥ arm stands for helper or assistant. So the 


᾽ν», 


Arabic Xe arm is frequently put for helper. 

In Psalm xvi. 2 the word AION has given much trouble to 
interpreters. Supposing the present ; reading to be genuine, which 
is altogether probable, and then that there is an ellipsis of "52, 
my soul, the question is, how can such an ellipsis be justified. 
Here the practice of Arabian writers comes opportunely to our 
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aid. An example like the present occurs in these two lines of 
an ancient poet, Atnabita, which have been preserved by Abul- 
feda in his Annales, and quoted by Rosenmiiller in his Scholia : — 


bles Slide Wile JS, 
GE Spins J Sd δου, 


I say [to my soul] as often it flutters with fear, 
Be still; thou shalt either be celebrated, or repose in death. 


Syriac. 

The Syriac language is substantially the same with Hebrew 
and Chaldee, although they are distinct dialects with character- 
istic peculiarities. In consequence of the kindred nature which 
the Syriac bears to the Hebrew, it is usefully applied in explain- 
ing the latter. A great number of words are the same in both; 
while the similarity in forms, constructions, and syntactical prin- 
ciples, cannot be mistaken. Besides, the Syriac is more copious 
than the Hebrew — its remains are abundant, but those of the 
Hebrew scanty. The one continued to be vernacular after the 
other, and must consequently have preserved words and phrases 
which throw light upon the older. It is true, that the majority 
of the books written in Syriac are still concealed in libraries, yet 
those already printed are important in their contents. The his- 
tory of the East, especially its ecclesiastical history, together with 
its geography, has been illustrated by Syrian writers. The books 
already published in this language, though forming but a small 
proportion of those actually existing in MS., furnish copious 
means of attaining an accurate knowledge of the language, and 
are sufficient to justify the assertion, that we are much better ac- 
quainted with the Syriac than the Hebrew. Hence we may 
profitably bring our knowledge of that which is better understood, 
to bear upon the elucidation of a dialect possessing few literary 
memorials. 

In proceeding to apply Syriac to the explanation of Hebrew, 
the same method should be followed as has been already pointed 
out in relation to Arabic. In the first place, it may be employed 
to verify an unusual signification belonging to a term. Thus the 
noun *)124, derived from the verb "2, to pluck off; can create 
no difficulty where it denotes prey, meat, or food, as in the 104th 
Psalm 21st verse. This signification, however, would be totally 
inapplicable in Ezekiel xvii. 9, as the connexion shews. It means 
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leaves, as is proved by the Syriac for. which in Mark xi. 13 
corresponds to the Greek φύλλα. 

Again, words that occur but seldom, and ἅσαξ λεγόμενα which 
cannot be known from the Hebrew alone nor from other sources, 
sometimes admit of satisfactory elucidation from this language. 
An example of the latter is presented by IN’ (Psalm cxix. 131), 
which would be obscure if it were not compared with the Syriac 
o.[. occurring in Luke xvi. 21. 

Proverbs xi. 21. τ T, ‘hand to hand, i. 6. from generation 
to generation the wicked shall not go unpunished.” The Syriac 
phrase {./> |,.| one qfter another, confirms the sense of the 
Hebrew. So Schultens, J. D. Michaelis, Muntinghe, and Ge- 
senius. 

Chaldee. 


A slight comparison of the Hebrew and Chaldee is sufficient 
to shew the great similarity existing between them. They differ 
indeed from one another as two dialects belonging to one primi- 
tive stem; but when we separate from the Chaldee its dialetic 
peculiarities, such as the terminations and forms of words, with 
the pronunciation of single terms, its naked roots are the same as 
many in the Hebrew tongue. In the Chaldee language the 
Babylonian and Jerusalem dialects may be distinguished. The 
former arose among the Jews at the time of their captivity, when 
their language was incorporated with the Babylonian and brought 
back thus corrupted to their own country. Notwithstanding the 
mixed origin of this dialect, it is comparatively pure. The Je- 
rusalem dialect was gradually created long after the Jews had 
returned to Palestine, by the admixture of numerous Syriasms 
and foreign terms, which were introduced under the oppression of 
the Syrian kings. The latter is much more impure than the 
former, and bears less resemblance to the Hebrew. 

In consequence of the affinity of Chaldee to Hebrew, its utility 
in elucidating it must be considerable. Were we as well acquainted 
with it as with the Arabic and Syriac, it might be expected to 
reflect more light than either on the object of our study. But 
our knowledge of it is partial and limited. ‘The chief memorials 
of the Babylonian dialect are the few chapters of Daniel and Ezra 
written in Chaldee, which present its finest specimens. The Tar- 
gums of Onkelos and Jonathan belong to the same ; yet as they 

40 
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exhibit some deviations from the Babylonian by reason of the very 
fact that they are paraphrases of the Hebrew, they do not afford 
the same means of obtaining an accurate knowledge of Chaldee 
as original memorials like those of Daniel and Ezra. By adding 
the Babylonian Talmud to those already mentioned, the list of 
remains belonging to the Babylonian dialect will be completed. 
The Jerusalem Talmud is a specimen of the Jerusalem dialect ; 
but it is necessary either to exclude the latter from application to 
the Hebrew, or at least to employ it sparingly and with great 
caution. Hence we are limited almost entirely to the existing 
specimens οὗ the Babylonian dialect. And here we must follow 
the same method as has been already pointed out in reference to 
Arabic and Syriac. We should begin with the familiar and well- 
known, advancing afterwards to the more obscure. In both He- 
brew and Chaldee, a great number ef terms are exactly the same, 
consisting of nouns, pronouns, verbs, words denoting relationship, 
or those descriptive of the parts of the body. Numerous Hebrew 
terms have the same signification in Chaldee. Hence it is pro- 
bable that the latter has preserved rare meanings belonging to 
terms in its cognate, or that the primitive idea attached to them 
has remained in Chaldee, while it has been lost in Hebrew. 

Again, words that occur but seldom, and ὥσαξ λεγόμενα, may 
be easily illustrated by a comparison with this kindred dialect, if 
they occur often and in such circumstances as fix their import. 
Thus paps) occurs but once in the Hebrew Scriptures, viz. Eccle- 
slastes xii.3. In Chaldee we meet with it once and again in the 
signification of to cease, which we accordingly apply to it in this 
place. So Gen. viii. 22, where 117003) corresponds to war. 

The Syriac and Chaldee have contributed to the best modern 
Lexicons equally with the Arabic. Accordingly the remarks al- 
ready made in regard to the study of Arabic are appropriate to 
them. They are less difficult and copious, and consume less time 
in their acquisition. 

The Samaritan and Ethiopic are but remotely allied to the 
Hebrew, and of little utility in explaining it. We shall there- 
fore omit them. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


USE OF GENERAL INFORMATION IN SCRIPTURE INTERPRETATION. 


_ General History. 


AN interpreter must be acquainted not only with sacred history 
derived from the Bible itself, but with the general history of the 
world. The people of God were brought into contact with other 
nations. With some they were enjoined to wage perpetual war. 
By others they were frequently overcome, oppressed, and harassed, 
God employing the heathen as instruments for accomplishing his 
purposes towards his chosen. The history of the world can only 
be viewed aright when it is contemplated by the philosophical 
believer as subservient to the history of the church. The Old 
Testament especially, must be very obscure to him who is unac- 
quainted with history. Its prophecies, whether fulfilled or not, 
he will fail to perceive in their true character. A large and wide 
survey of ancient nations, such as the Medes, Persians, Babylo- 
nians, Phenicians, Egyptians, Assyrians, Romans, &c. &c. must 
be highly conducive to the exposition and confirmation of the 
Bible. This is self-evident, and therefore we need not insist on 
it. One thing, however, should be borne in mind, that while the 
historical relations of Scripture are infallibly correct, those of all 
other writers are marked by occasional errors and imperfections. 
We can rely with the greatest confidence on the sacred history 
contained in the Word of God —but not on uninspired accounts. 
Wherever the two sources are opposed, there can be no hesitation 
in following the former. It should also be observed, that the 
historic statements directly or indirectly made in the Bible, are 
of much more extensive use than has been ordinarily supposed.. 
Heathen testimonies are often consulted when they are superflu- 
ous. The Biblical history is for the most part sufficient to eluci- 
date an historic passage without foreign aid. A broad and well- 
defined line should be drawn between that which is contained in 
the Scriptures themselves, and what they do not furnish. At 
present the latter alone is the subject before us. 
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There are two purposes which a knowledge of profane history 
serves ; first, to educe the sense of a passage or paragraph to 
which nothing in the Bible itself affords a clue: secondly, to 
confirm a sense which is liable to some uncertainty or obscurity 
— to place it in a clear unexceptionable light, so that all doubt 
of its correctness is removed. The number of passages that can- 
not be at all understood without this apparatus is small — those 
only half-understood without it are numerous. The meaning 
may be dimly not fully apprehended, unless there be an acquaint- 
ance with the history of nations in general. The following ex- 
amples will ehew the use of history. 

Judges v. 20. ‘* They fought from heaven ; the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera.” Josephus states (Antiq. v. 5. 4), 
that a tempest of hail, wind, and rain discomfited the Canaanites. 
Thus the host of heaven fought for Israel. God appeared on 
behalf of his people; he sent a storm of thunder and lightning, 
accompanied by torrents of rain, which threw them into confusion, 
and contributed to their destruction. 

Revelation ix. 1-11. Here a swarm of locusts is employed 
to depict the rise and progress of Mohammedism. 

Verse 4. When Yerid marched to invade Syria, he was com- 
manded by Abu-Beker, ““ Destroy no palm-trees ; nor burn any 
fields of corn: cut down no fruit trees; nor do any mischief to 
cattle, only such as you kill to eat.” 

The men that had not the seal of God in their foreheads re- 
present the apostate Christians of that period; those who had 
lost the purity of religion and worshipped saints and martyrs. 
Accordingly, the Saracens overran the countries subject to the 
man of sin, viz. the greater part of the Greek empire, the south 
of Italy, the African provinces, and Spain. 

Verse 5. They were not allowed to destroy the apostate em- 
pire. Though they made frequent attempts to take Constanti- 
nople, they never succeeded. 

Verse 7. It is well known that the strength of the Saracens 
depends on their cavalry. 

The Arabs have always worn turbans, which are meant by 
the expression crowns of gold on their heads. They also wore 
their mustachios as men, although (verse 8) their hair was flow- 
ing or plaited like that of women. Their teeth were as the teeth 
of lions to denote their strength, cruelty, and rapacity. 

Verse 10, The stings in their tails dengtes the poisonous and 
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destructive nature of the superstition they propagated. The five 
months or 150 years during which their ravages continued, may 
be reckoned from 602 to 752. In the latter year, Almansor 


‘founded Bagdad, and called it the city of peace. Henceforward 


the Saracens became a settled people, and their power declined. 

Verse 11. The King called Abaddon or Apollyon repre- 
sents the kingdom or dynasty of Mohammed and his Caliph 
successors, δ 
- Nahum ii. 6. ‘ The gates of the rivers shall be opened, and 
the palace shall be dissolved.” This is explained by the trans- 
actions that took place when Arbaces took Nineveh. Sarda- 
napalus, finding that the rebels persisted in besieging the city, 
and despairing of success, after a mighty inundation of the river 
had broken in upon a part of the city, and thrown down twenty 
stadia of the wall in length, shut himself up in his palace, in 
which were collected his eunuchs, concubines, and all his trea- 
sures, and sét fire to the whole. ‘Thus the gates of the river 
were opened, and the palace was dissolved by fire, according to the 
words of the prophet ; and thus also with an overrunning flood, 
the Lord made an utter end of the place thereof. (Nahum i. 8.)f 

Jeremiah li. 30, 31, 32. 

The Chaldeans, believing that Babylon was impregnable, re- 
mained at ease, and derided the besiegers from the walls. The 
Persians entered the city by the channel of the river at the same 
time from above and below, passed into the city through the 
gates leading down to the river, which had not been closed, and 
pressed forward to the -royal palace. We are informed that the 
Persians burnt those houses from the roofs of which they had 
been annoyed, by setting fire to the doors, which were covered 
with bitumen. Hence it is said in the 30th verse, “" they have 
burned her dwelling-places ;” and in the 32d, when it is affirmed, 
“6 the reeds they have burned with fire,” this is explained by 
Cyrus having turned the course of the river along which they 
went, and which was overgrown with reeds. These they burned 
with fire. 

That a good degree of historical knowledge is necessary for 
understanding the Scriptures, above all, the prophetic and episto- 
lary portions, no intelligent student will deny. Especially should 

* Sec Faber’s “ Sacred Calendar of Prophecy,” vol. ii. pp. 393-411, where the 


prophecy is adinirably illustrated. 
+ See Diodorus, Bibliotheca, lib. ii., and Herodotus, Hist. ii. 
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the religious views current at the time when Christ appeared — 
the errors then beginning to be propagated —the different sects 
that existed, be investigated and known. Unless there be an 
acquaintance with the political and religious aspect of the people 
among whom prophets and apostles lived —the people of whom 
and against whom they wrote, obscurity will attach to passages 
and paragraphs. Let any one attempt to expound Colossians 
ii. 16-19 who knows nothing of the Oriental or Magian philoso- 
phy which the Gnostics engrafted on Christianity, and he will 
be perplexed with phrases which bear a marked allusion to pecu- 
liar opinions entertained by Judaising Christians imbued with 
such a theosophy. Several parts of the apostle John’s writings 
also point to the same philosophy as adopted by various sects. 
Or, let him attempt to expound the Apocalypse who has no ac- 
quaintance with the history and spread of Christianity — the 
persecutions to which it was exposed—the corruptions it gra- 
dually underwent, and the great Antichristian. ajfostasy deve- 
loped in the book. Such an one will soon fall into grievous mis- 
takes, and grope his way amid ambiguity. 

To furnish this historical knowledge is the peculiar province 
of introductions, which the interpreter should have studied be- 
fore attempting actual exegesis. A safe and systematic exposi- 
tion should succeed this introductional literature. 


Chronology. 


Chrenology is intimately connected with history. In study- 
ing the Scriptures it will be most useful to ascertain the chrono- 
logy of certain periods in the Biblical history, such as the flood 
—the call of Abraham—the exodus from Egypt — the first ap- 
pointment of judges —the time at which Solomon built the tem- 
ple—the division of the twelve tribes—the downfal of Israel 
and Judah as two separate kingdoms—the date of the seventy 
years’ captivity — the commencement of Daniel’s seventy weeks 
—the time when our Saviour died —when Paul was converted, 
&c. &c. Such remarkable events should be assigned to their 
respective dates, and indelibly fixed in the mind. The diffi- 
culties belonging to the subject are neither few nor small. It 
presents inextricable labyrinths. Chronological systems are found 
to disagree. ‘Those of the Hebrew Bible, the Septuagint, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and Josephus, differ from one another. 
It is, therefore, needless for the interpreter to perplex himself 
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with the conciliation of varying dates, when the Bible itself 
affords no assistance in the solution, or when the knowledge of 
a passage or paragraph does not depend on such an adjustment. 

As the subject is unsettled in many of its details, so it has 
little influence on the exposition of Scripture. There are few 
passages to the knowledge of which it is the sole guide, or which 
cannot be understood apart from its application. The chrono- 
logy contained in the pages of the Bible itself is sufficient for 
the elucidation of the sacred Book. 


Archeology. 


God has imprinted on the constitution of society in eastern 
countries indelible marks of the truth of those sacred records 
which are given for the salvation of men. With a pen of iron he 
has written on its frame-work a lasting memorial of events, the 
greatest which the world has been privileged to witness. The 
shifting aspect of migratory hordes has not swept away customs 
and modes of life once prevalent in Arabia and Palestine. ‘The 
same features and habits which characterised patriarchal times, 
or the later days of our Saviour’s incarnation, still continue in 
unbroken succession. Wildness of scenery and the vagrancy of 
lawless tribes have not served to efface the permanent lineaments 
of antiquity ; but the overruling providence of God has preserved 
in customs and ceremonies unvarying traces of His presence and 
power. In this respect the nations of the west present a remark- 
able contrast to Oriental countries. Here, perpetual changes are 
constantly taking place from discoveries in arts, the cultivation 
of science, and the progression of the human mind towards the 
full measure of its maturity. Were our simple ancestors to re- 
visit their descendants of the third or fourth generation, they 
‘would marvel at habits of life so unlike their own; and the rapid 
effects of civilisation around would fill them with no less wonder. 
But in the east, centuries roll on, presenting the same unvarying 
occupations and manners. Rural pictures and domestic scenes 
appear to the eye in unchanging succession ; forms of salutation 
descend from father to son, and are preserved as faithfully as the 
parting counsels of pious parents in the bosoms of their dutiful 
offspring. Thus the Bible is not left without a continued testi- 
mony to its truth; for wherever travellers have penetrated east- 
ward, especially in the localities mentioned in Scripture, they 
have found distinct marks of its faithful portraiture; and how- 
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ever carelessly they may have read its inspired pages before, they 
are compelled to admit, that the seal of truth is visibly enstamped 
on the unadorned simplicity of every narrative. 

The interpretation of the Bible has not been so much ad- 
vanced by the collation of eastern antiquities as many believe. 
Its importance as an auxiliary to the right understanding of the 
Word of God has been occasionally overrated. -It serves, how- 
ever, to deepen our impressions of Scripture scenes by enabling 
us to transport ourselves more easily into mountains and valleys 
where the saints of God walked, and the Almighty himself de- 
scended in awful majesty, or spoke in approving accents. This 
indeed falls far short of the vivid enjoyment of such as visit in 
person the very spots where events of mightiest moment occurred. 
To them the living associations are doubly present. It is their 
enviable lot to behold with their own eyes places of which they 
had often read, and around which so many of their holiest ideas 
had gathered since the sunny hours of childhood. It is theirs to 
traverse barren sands and rocky eminences, consecrated in the 
memory of believers by the wanderings of God’s faithful servants ; 
to survey the resting-place where the chequered story of their 
earthly pilgrimage ended; and to indulge melancholy musings 
amid the desolation of temples and cities once hallowed by the 
presence of the excellent of the earth. They look upon the plains 
where the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob tarried with 
their flocks; their feet stand within the gates of Jerusalem, “ the 
joy of the whole earth ;” they visit the wilderness where the son 
of Jesse hid from the face of his persecutor ; or survey the bleak 
mountains on which Saul and Jonathan fell together. But high 
as is the satisfaction of treading mountains and plains where saints 
celebrated in sacred record once lived, far higher must be the 
thrilling interest excited by a survey of the land where a greater 
than they sojourned. Jesus himself was born in Judea —in it he 
performed his miracles — its towns and villages were blessed with 
the gracious words that proceeded from his lips — its lone places 
witnessed the fervent prayers of the divine suppliant ; and chiefly, 
the city of the great king was hallowed by his presence. Scrip- 
ture scenes of sadness and of joy, events of solemn grandeur or of 
softer benevolence, the Christian traveller alone can adequately 
realise, as he peruses the narrative on the spot to which it refers. 
But for those whose eyes have never looked upon the rugged 
mountains and glorious landscapes of Arabia or Judea, it is left to 
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follow the descriptions of intelligent eye-witnesses, contented to 
gaze upon the faint shadow which flits across the field of their 
vision, even while suppressing an intense longing to survey for 
themselves such sacred localities as the Spirit of God has embalmed 
in the living shrine of the heart. The stranger indeed has defiled 
splendid monuments erected by the piety of kings and nobles, 
treading down their glory in the dust; but the wilderness and the 
desert remain ;—-temples and towers of which the Book of God 
tells, have fallen beneath the ravages of time and the assaults of 
fierce barbarians; but the very spots on which prophets and 
apostles stood, are dear to the bosom of the believer; yea thrice 
precious is the local remembrance of Immanuel, God with us. 
Our wonder therefore is, that the number of travellers in Pales- 
tine and the adjacent countries is not greater. If men, actuated 
_ by the mere love of gain, can cross the burning sands and endure 
the inhospitable clime of India; shall it be said of the Christian, 
that he is touched by no enthusiasm of a higher cast to look upon 
Nazareth, and Bethlehem, and Tiberias, and Jerusalem, from 
which salvation has gone forth to gladden the millions of earth’s 
perishing population with a holy joy ? 

To the enlightened theologian a wide field is opened up by the 
antiquities of the Bible, in which he may throw himself back into 
the circumstances of the persons who write and speak, discover 
the allusions of their language, and ascertain the import of their 
diction. It unfolds to view a vast theatre of action, where he 
may survey the most magnificent, equally with the minutest ac- 
tions which the Bible pourtrays, from the same position as eye- 
Witnesses or contemporaries. Biblical antiquities have been made 
to comprehend a greater or less extent in the judgment of dif- 
ferent writers. Jahn divides the subject into three parts, viz. 
domestic, political, and sacred antiquities. It is much to be de- 
sired that the sources of Biblical archwology should be carefully 
separated. The great source is.the Scriptures themselves. In 
addition to this there are the works of Josephus and Philo, the 
Mishna, Greek and Latin authors, ancient monuments and coins, 
and the journals of travellers. It would be of great importance 
to have the knowledge derived from the Bible itself reduced to a 
system, and presented as a purely Biblical archeology. Let 
there be also compiled from the other sources an archzology for 
illustrating the manners, customs, and institutions of the people 
mentioned in sacred writ. We are much mistaken if the only 
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tangible and fixed portions of archreology be not such as are fur— 
nished by the Bible itself. The amount of instruction derivable 
from all other sources is small; and as far as it partakes of cer- 
tainty, it contributes little towards the exposition of the divine 
word. For eliciting the sense of the text, its services are faint. 
We want an archeology drawn from the Scriptures without the 
admixture of foreign sources, that it may be seen how far the 
Bible interprets itself, apart from the intervention of human com- 
positions. Antiquarian knowledge gathered from external and 
human compositions imparts greater clearness, weight, and pre- 
cision to that which we have .learned: from an inspired source— 
it confirms and expands our previous information, infixing it more 
deeply into the mind— but it imparts little of positive knowledge 
which is really useful in discovering the meaning of a passage 


otherwise unknown. 


Geography. 

Here again it is necessary to distinguish between the informa- 
tion conveyed in the Scriptures themselves, either expressly or 
by implication, and that which is furnished by other writers. 
Notwithstanding the numerous treatises that have been published, 
much remains still unexplored. 

In studying the geography of the Bible we should begin with 
Palestine, the land where the occurrences narrated in the Bible 
chiefly happened. Its boundaries at different times must be 
marked — its cities larger and smaller — its seas, rivers, moun- 
tains, and valleys, should be pictured on the mind. Spots in- 
significant in themselves were dear to the Hebrews, and attract 
the notice of the Christian by the mention of them made in the 
Bible. In studying localities the interpreter must always distin- 
guish times. Thus Palestine appears in a different aspect before 
it was cantoned out among the twelve tribes, and after they had 
gained a secure settlement in it. The early history of it is ob- 
scure, and we can only form some probable conjectures respect- 
ing the localities of the various tribes by which it was occupied 
previous to the invasion of it by the Hebrews. But in the time 
of Joshua, when it was divided into twelve cantons, there is 
much greater definiteness respecting its geographical teatures. 
When again the tribes were separated, and two kingdoms arose 
out of one, a different view presents itself. At the destruction of 
Israel there is another phase—another at the downfal of Judah— 
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after the captivity the aspect is again shifted —and in the time of 
our Saviour the land had undergone important changes. These 
periods bear a relation more or less extensive to the geographical 
features of the country; and whoever leaves them out of view 
will assuredly commit mistakes in exposition. 

To an accurate and discriminating knowledge of Palestine 
should be added an acquaintance with all the neighbouring lands 
with which the people of God had any connexion. Hence Egypt, 
and the various places through which the Israelites passed on 
their way to the land of promise, come before the view of the 
interpreter. Assyria, Arabia, Phenicia, Media, Persia, Chaldea, 
Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, &c. &c., with the remote Tarshish 
and Ophir, claim attention, and present a wide field of research 
to the student of sacred literature. 

Isaiah xxi. 1. Here Babylon is called “the desert of the sea,” 
in reference to its situation. It was built on the Euphrates, and 
the whole country around was a level plain. Before mounds 
and dikes were made by Semiramis, the surrounding region was 
inundated by the Tigris and Euphrates, especially the latter. 
Hence the flat country resembled a sea when it was so often 
overflowed. Herodotus says—‘* The queen raised certain mounds, 
which are indeed admirable werks; till then the whole plain was 
subject to violent inundations from the river;” and Abydenus 
(Euseb. prep. Evang. ix.)—“ It is said, that the whole region at 
first was water, called a sea.” | 

Psalm cxxxiii. 3. The Hebrew literally translated is, “ As the 
dew of Hermon which descends upon the mountains of Zion.” 
This, however, exhibits a sense which the situation of Hermon 
and Zion contradicts. Hermon, now called Jebel-es-Sheikh, is 
the southern extremity of Anti-libanus, far distant in the north 
from’ Mount Zion. An ellipsis is therefore necessary: ‘As the 
dew of Hermon, [as the dew that descends] upon the mountains 
of Zion,” or Jerusalem. 

Psalm xlii. 6. ‘ Therefore will I remember thee from the land 
of Jordan and of the Hermonites, from the hill Mizar.” 

This should be translated “from the land of Jordan and of the 
Hermons,” or ‘‘ even of the Hermons,” the two expressions sig- 
nifying the same district. The plural is used because Hermon 
consisted of several mountains, or a chain, as may be seen from 
a good map of the country. The sources of the Jordan are in 


the vicinity. 
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Deuteronomy i. 1. ‘“ These be the words which Moses spake 
unto all Israel on this side Jordan in the wilderness, in the plain 
over against the Red Sea, between Paran, and Tophel, and La- 
ban, and Hazeroth, and Disahab.” 

This passage is confessedly difficult. The Israelites were at 
this time in the plains of Moab opposite Jericho, and yet they 
are said to be ‘ in the plain over against the Red Sea.” Rosen- 
tiller says, ‘‘ Suph videtur locus esse in illa regione situs, ita dic- 
tus fortasse quod in finibus regionis situs esset ; nam "AD finere et 
Jfinitionem, terminum denotat.” ‘This is nothing else than ground- 
lees conjecture. It is only by a knowledge of what is called 
“(δὲ plain,” or more properly the ’Arabah, that a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty can be obtained. This immense valley 
properly extends from Banias, at the foot of Jebel-esh-Sheikh 
(the Hermon of Scripture), to the Red Sea. It is divided into 
two parts by the Dead Sea, which is situated about the middle 
of it. The Israelites were at this time in the part of this Arabeh 
opposite the Red Sea, or towards the opposite end of it. The 
’Arabeh is farther said to be between Paran or Kadesh on the 
west, and on the east Tophel (probably Tufileh), with Laban, 
Hazeroth, and Dizahab on the west.* 

Psalm cxxxii. 6. “ Lo, we heard of it at Ephratah: we found 
it in the fields of the wood.” We see plainly from the preceding 
verse, that the ark of the covenant is referred to; but what is 
meant by “‘ the fields of the wood >” ‘“Y’ is a proper noun, and 
is the same as Kirjath-jearim. The latter part of the compound 
is simply the plural of Ὁ). - The true rendering is therefore, 
‘‘we found it in the plains of Jahar.” Ephratah is merely the 
same as Ephraim. The ark seems to have been in this tribe for 
a long time at Shiloh. | 

From the tenor of the Abrahamic covenant, as stated in Genesis 
xv. 18, &c. and other parallel passages, it has been argued, that 
the Jews must necessarily be restored to their own land because 
the promise of God has not yet been fulfilled. But by consider- 
ing the boundaries of the Holy Land accurately described in 
Numbers xxxiv., and marking the situation of the places which 
form the boundary line, as also by an examination of 1 Kings 


iv. 21-24, it will be seen, that in the time of Solomon, the cove- 
nant was fully realised. 


* See Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Palestine, vol. ii. p. 600. 
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Other examples would be superfluous. Let any one strive to 
follow Israel’s wanderings, from the exodus till they crossed the 
Jordan; ΟΥ̓ ΤΥ to understand the localities and relative situation 
of the tribes, as related in the book of Joshua ;— Jet him seek to 
interpret the book of the Acts of the Apostles, and he will be con- 
vinced, that an extensive knowledge of geography is necessary 
to prevent confusion, and to exhibit the various localities in their 
right connexion and relative position. The expositor who thinks 


that the Bible alone will be a sufficient guide in geographical in- 


formation is certainly mistaken ; for though it contain within itself 
a large amount of instruction, it does not furnish every thing re- 
quisite for a clear understanding of many portions. 


Natural History. 


Some knowledge of this very interesting department is neces- 
sary to enable us to apprehend the meaning and perceive the 
propriety of various portions of Scripture. Thus the highly 
poetical descriptions given in the book of Job of behemoth and 
leviathan, i.e. the hippopotamus and crocodile, can only be feebly 
apprehended by those who do not know the strength, structure, 
habits, and fearlessness of these monsters. When it is said of the 
former (Job xl 19), ‘‘ His Creator hath bestowed on him his 
sword,” the strong teeth of the animal are meant; and in the 23d 
verse it is indicated, that the swelling flood does not terrify him, 
because he is amphibious. ‘ Lo the stream swells —he flees not ! 
He is of good courage, though the Jordan reaches to his mouth.” 
In chapter xli. 13, the question, ““ Who has uncovered the surface 
of his garment?” refers to the scaly covering of the crocodile, which 
even a musket-ball cannot pierce. Natural history has produced 
various important changes in the interpretation of the Bible, and 
is probably destined to influence exegesis in a still more beneficial 
manner. Thus in the case of the animals collected in the ark, it 
has taught us to reject the supposition of the older writers that 
it was capacious enough to contain pairs and septuples of all the 
animals existing on the earth. The number of distinct species 
to which mammalia, reptiles, insects, and animalcules can be re- 
duced by the most rigid system of condensation, renders it utterly 
impossible for ug to conceive, that all animals, in every part 
of the globe, were shut up in the ark, Hence the necessity of 
restricting’ the language of the narrative. The Hebrew word 
55, does not always denote a strict universality, which in this 
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instance seems to be out of the question, because the fishes of the 
sea are not specified. It appears, therefore, that the newly-created 
animals of the particular region where our first parents abode, 
were alone brought into the ark and preserved. 

The natural history of the east is but imperfectly known. Not- 
withstanding the researches of various scientific travellers and 
other writers, much remains obscure. In many instances we are 
left to conjecture what particular animal or plant is denoted by a 
Hebrew term. Happily, however, the language of Scripture has 
been so constructed as to obviate the necessity of having frequent 

‘recourse to natural history for the interpretation of a passage- 
Thus the comparison of one place with another, as of Lam. iv. 3 
with Job xxxix. 16, 17, will shew, that the allusion of the former 
is to the ostrich’s want of affection in deserting her offspring. 
The great work of Bochart is still the best for explaining the 
animals of Scripture; and very little has been added to it since 
its publication. With regard to plants, the Hierobotanicon of 
Celsius, with which Forskal’s.Flora should be joined, is the chief 
store-house. Serpents and insects are best explained by Sheuch- 
zer. For minerals and precious stones, Lemnius and Braunius 
are most valuable. Dr. Harris’s Natural History of the Bible 
is a compendious dictionary extracted from these and many other 
works. But however excellent its design and valuable its execu- 
tion, it would need to be rewritten. The fanciful, erroneous, and 
conflicting conjectures with which it abounds, drawn from a great 
variety of sources, tend rather to distract, than to satisfy or in- 
struct the reader. A great number of his extracts from com- 
mentators might have been spared ; and more judgment should 
have been exercised in selecting the truly valuable and useful. 


Geology. 


Instead of attempting to shew the harmony subsisting between 
this science and the inspired records (a task which has fallen into 
far abler hands, and which does not belong to our present pur- 
pose), we can only allude to the beneficial influence it has exerted 
on the interpretation of Scripture. It has taught us to discon- 
nect the 2d verse of the first chapter of Genesis from the first, 
and to suppose a long interval of time between them: ‘ And 
afterwards the earth was without form,” &c. Thus the first verse 
is a general introduction to the remaining portion of the narra- 
tive an independent sentence standing at the head of the de- 
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scription, to remind us, that the universe was brought into ex- 
istence out of nothing by the creative fiat of Almighty power. 
The writer then passes to our earth and its various inhabitants, 
especially the human race, whose moral history it was his chief 
purpose to delineate. 

Most of the older expositors were of opinion, that the sun, 
moon, and stars were created on the fourth day. The common 
English translation favours this idea: ‘* And God said, Let there. 
be lights in the firmament of the heaven to divide the day from 
the night,” &c. But such a meaning does not lie in the original 
words. They did not then exist for the first time ; an account 
of their office and destination is given. They were then appointed 
to be luminaries. The verb which is employed in the fourteenth 
verse is not N13, to create, or make out of nothing, but simply 
i, In the same way it has been supposed, that the language 
of the third verse, ‘ let there be light, and there was light,” im- 
plies, that light then existed for the first time upon the earth, 
whereas all that is meant is, that light then arose upon our pre- 
sent earth. 

Again, this science leads us to take the language of the fourth 
commandment in a manner somewhat different from that in which 
it has been usually understood. This is required by uniformity 
and consistency, in order to prevent opposition to the narrative 
in the first chapter of Genesis. We have seen that the phrase 
ἐς the heavens and the earth” commonly means, the universe of 
dependent being, but it is not always employed in this compre- 
hensive sense. When it is stated, ° for in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is,” &c., the 
phrase signifies ‘* our present world with its firmament or atmos- 
phere.” ‘* The whole-creation,” as we say in popular language 
—all that the Hebrews had any conception of —was arranged 
and adapted to the use of man in six days. If we recollect that 
the Jews of that age had no idea of the universe in its full ex- 
tent, but that their notions of creation were limited to the earth 
and its near appendages, there will be no difficulty in acceding 
to the interpretation which limits the meaning of ‘ the heavens 
and the earth” as mentioned in the fourth commandment. 

‘In short, the whole account of the Mosaic cosmogony has re- 
ceived important illustration from this interesting science. What 
though geology has dissipated certain interpretations of particular 
passages long current in the theological world? If they emanated 
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from superficial reading, and were handed down from race to race 
without examination, it was high time that they should be aban- 
doned. It amounts to the same thing, whether the true, legiti- 
mate meaning of the words of Moses be ascertained prior to the 
inferences of science, or whether the latter with its facts and con- 
clusions have precededyprovided violence be done to neither. It 
is all the same whether our geological or theological investiga- 
tions have been prior, if we have not forced the one into accord- 
ance with the other. When the meaning of Moses’ words has 
been investigated in the same way, and on the same principles as 
the sense of other portions of Scripture, it matters little whether 
such a process have been previous or otherwise, to our scientific 
researches. When therefore it is said, that geologists have be- 
gun at the wrong end—that they ought first to have learned 
what Moses means ; the assertion is of no weight, unless it can 
be shewn that the Mosaic narrative has been forcibly accom- 
modated to the previous inferences of geology. Such aver- 
ments usually imply, that established and correct interpretations 
of Scripture are set aside by a slight movement of the magic 
wand of science ; and their real tendency is to prejudice the hearer 
or reader against the broad evidence presented by the works of 
nature. It is fair and proper that revelation should not bend to 
the changing aspect of geology, or permit its authority to be 
lessened by modern discoveries ; but it is wrong to speak of the 
Bible under the aspect of a certain interpretation, as though 
that interpretation were infallible ; and then to charge geology 
with infidelity, because its conclusions disagree with such an in- 
terpretation. ‘The proper mode of procedure for all who accuse 
geologists of heresy and infidelity, because they affix certain 
meanings to some parts of Scripture is, to convince them of their 
error in exposition. When this is effected, something will have 
been accomplished. Until it be done, nothing is gained. Those 
who are denounced as unbelievers admit the truth of the words 
as well as their denouncers; but they will not admit the inter- 
pretation assigned to them. 7 
Medicine. ; 

This science has also contributed to the elucidation of the 
Bible. We shall only allude to one example of its utility in the 
present department. Isaiah xxvi.18. ‘‘ We have been with child, 
we have been in pain, we have as tt were brought forth wind,” 
&c. Here there is allusion to a disease called Physometra, or 
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Tympanitis uteri, of which Dr. Gooch says :—‘ Tympanitis of 
the uterus has been described under two forms; in the one, the 
air is formed in the cavity of the uterus, is retained for several 
months, distends it to a considerable magnitude, and is then ex- 
pelled: of this I have never seen one instance: for the other 
form, of which I have known several examples, a better name 
would be flatus of the uterus. Air is formed in this organ; but, | 
instead of being retained, so as to distend the uterus, it is ex- 
pelled with noise many times a-day.”* The text refers to the 
first of these forms. ‘ Dans quelque cas, sans le concours d’ 
aucune des causes dont il vient d’étre question, il se fait peu a 
peu dans l’utérus une accummulation de gaz qui en augmente le 
volume au méme degré et quelquefois suivant le méme progres- 
sion que le ferait le produit de la conception. (graviditas imagina- 
ria.) Delamotte en a rapporté un exemple; tout le mond sup- 
posait une grossesse veritable ; mais, quand la femme fut parvenue 
a son terme, un émission abondante de gaz par la valve fit dis- _ 
parditre tous les phénoménes de cette fausse grossesse.”t The 
meaning, therefore, of the prophet is, that notwithstanding the 
painful attempts and apparently well-founded hopes of the Jews 
in Babylon regarding their.political prosperity, nothing real re- 
sulted — their expectations were entirely disappointed. The dis- 
ease upon which the figure is founded seems to have been more 
common in the east than m western countries. 

We might thus traverse the wide field of science and art for 
the purpose of slewing, that every part of it should be carefully 
brought to confirm and illustrate the divine record. Every de- 
partment of nature is laid under tribute by the sacred writers. 
Their language is borrowed from the diversified kingdom around 
us, which is made to contribute the finest imagery and richest 
metaphors. It is therefore incumbent on the interpreter to know 
the sources from which poetry has borrowed its beautiful and 
sublime costume —the objects of the eastern world so interesting 
to the student of Scripture, because they afford so much illustra- 
tion in rightly understanding its meaning. Especially is it useful 
to transport ourselves to the scenes of the east — where we shall 
be surrounded with external features and objects differmg from 

* An Acconant of some of the most important Diseases peculiar to Women ; by R. 
Gooch, M.D., pp. 241, 3. See also “ A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Uterus and its Appendages; translated from the French of M™ Veuve Boivin, &c. 
&c., by G. O. Heming, F. L.S.” 8vo, London 1834, p. 134. 

+ Dictionnaire de Médecine; tome dix-septieme. A Paris. Svo, 1827. 
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those to which we are accustomed. ‘Then shall we see the pro- 
priety and naturalness of figures which seem harsh or uncouth— 
the perfect adaptation of the language employed to depict the 
moral truths and religious doctrines which the Bible impressively 
inculcates. If the sacred poets have ransacked the wide domain 
of nature, and thence fetched their selectest descriptions, it is 
plainly the dictate of sound reason to study the objects to which 
they allude.* 

It is indisputable also, that there can be πὸ contradiction be- 
tween the words and the works of God: both are alike true, because 
both proceed from the great unerring cause of all. Though to 
us they may occasionally appear discordant, we know that they 
must completely harmonise in all their features. It may be owing 
to our imperfect knowledge, or to some defect in our inferences, 
that we are unable to perceive the complete agreement of the 
one with the other; or we may not have attained to an accurate 
interpretation of such portions of the Scriptures as treat of na- 
tural objects. In such circumstances, it becomes a duty to ex- 
amine the word and works of God in the spirit of profound reve- 
rence for the former, and of a fair, comprehensive observation of 
facts; proceeding with that caution which should always charac- 
terise the devout and philosophical inquirer. Let science pursue 
her noble path in exploring the wonderful works of God, unin- 
fluenced by external prejudices— let theology at the same time 
interpret the will of God unbiassed by previous theories ; and we 
doubt not that, in able and competent hands, their results will 
not be incompatible. They will shed mutual light upon each 
other, and prove both their common origin and mutual adapta- 
tion. We advocate, not only the harmony between science and 
revelation, but the assistance furnished by the former in under- 
standing the latter. To attain a comprehensive and fundamental 
knowledge of the divine word, it is needful to call in the aid of 
all science. 

It must not be inferred from this, that the object of the Bible 
is to inculcate other than religious truth. The perfections of 
Deity and his gracious dealings towards man form the great 
theme of inspiration. But in elevating and enlarging our view 
of the glory of Jehovah and his condescension to us, there are 
incidental remarks—subordinate descriptions drawn from his 
wondrous operations, which the investigations of philosophic 

* See Lowth's Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, lecture vi. 
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minds unfold with a beauty and majesty unknown to the narrow 
inquirer. 

But while we speak of natural objects, it is necessary to ob- 
serve, that they are not described according to scientific acou- 
racy. ‘They are popularly treated. Divine revelation was not 
intended for the philosopher alone, but for the simple and the 
illiterate. God has wisely condescended to adapt the vehicle of 
communication to the state of natural knowledge possessed by 
the people whom he addressed. According to the age in which 
his messages were delivered, so is the character of expression 
employed in reference to scientific objects. ‘They are clothed in 
that popular garb which alone was intelligible, and adapted to 
convey truth with the most impressive effect. Hence the lan- 
guage of the Bible must be viewed in the light of that acquain- 
tance with nature’s works which prevailed in former times. It is 
of high importance to carry this principle along with us in ex- 
amining certain sections of the divine word. To search in them 
for a system of natural philosophy conformed to the present state 
of that science, is absurd. To look in them for the germs of 
scientific truth, is equally preposterous. On the contrary, the 
language is founded upon the actual ideas of primeval men, and 
so constructed as to shew the rude notions formerly entertained— 
the limited and erroneous conceptions current in the early ages 
of the world. ‘ It is the manner of the Scriptures,” says Dr. 
Pye Smith, ‘“‘and most copiously in their earliest written parts, 
to speak of the Deity, his nature, his perfections, his purposes, 
and his operations, in language borrowed from the bodily and 
mental constitution of man, and from those opinions, concern- 
ning the works of God in the natural world, which were gene- 
rally received by the people to whom the blessing of revelation 
was granted. 

‘‘ That so the fact is cannot be denied: and will any dare te 
find fault with it? Is it not sufficient to satisfy any rational man, 
that it has pleased Him who cannot err to make use of this me- 
thod? We have no right to demand any more satisfaction. But 
let it not be forgotten, what has already been stated, that, not only 
is this style that which alone would have been intelligible in the 
early ages of the world ; but it is still the best adapted for univer- 
sal use. An observation now arises to our view, which must, I 
cannot but think, force itself with irresistible conviction upon any 
impartial mind. If it was not unworthy of the Adorable Majesty 
of Gop to permit Himsgur to be described in terms infinitely 
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beneath him, and which require our watchfulness and pious care, 
lest we take up with conceptions far remote from the spirituality 
of the Divine Nature, and the purity of Christian worship; muca 
MORE may it be regarded as consonant with the honour of his 
word, that its references to natural objects should be, in the cha- 
racter of thought and expression, suck as comported with the 
knowledge of the age in which they were delivered.” * 

The principle in question must commend itself to the reflect- 
ing and unbiassed reader of the Bible—to him who knows ought 
of the splendid advancement of modern science, and of the phrase- 
ology employed by the inspired writers in reference to the works 
of God in the natural world. It is a gracious condescension of 
Heaven to the weakness of his rational creatures—an accommo- 
dation to their infantine knowledge, without which certain por- 
tions of Scripture should neither have conveyed information, nor 
awakened emotions of admiring gratitude. 

Let it be remembered, that such an accommodation to imper- 
fect conceptions and ideas does not inculcate positive error. The 
diction is idiomatic; and when converted into unfigurative, it de- 
picts in the best manner the truths it was meant to set forth. 

Agreeably to this mode of representation, the clouds are called 
the botéles or vessels of heaven, which are emptied when rain de- 
scends (Job xxxvili. 37.) In like manner we read of the foun- 
dations and corner-stone of the earth (Job xxxviii. 6), and of 
its pillars (Job ix. 6), which tremble in the time of an earth- 
quake. ‘The earth was reckoned an extended plane. In Psalm 
civ. 3, God is said to have laid the beams of his chambers in the 
waters, language borrowed from and adapted tp the primitive 
ideas entertained of his habitation and creative agency: So also 
Prov. iii. 20, ‘‘ The clouds drop down the dew,” although it is 
now known, that clouds are altogether unfavourable to the for- 
mation of dew. 


*« On the Relation between the Holy Scriptares and some parts of Geological 
Science,” 2d edition, pp. 266, 7. The learned author brings forward this rule in ao 
original manner, deducing it from Scripture with much skill, discrimination, and phi- 
losophic ability. Its application to the astral worlds, the human frame, and the phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere is given at some length. We must content ourselves with 
referring the reader to the work itself of Dr. Smith. The principle in question is 
clearly noticed by Dr. Lee (Commentary on Job, p. 497), in the following passage:— 
“¢It is no objection that the Divine Being here makes use of language, perhaps not 
strictly and philosophically true, as to the influences of these stars; (Orion, Pleiades, 
&c.) it is enough for Him to have uttered sentiments then generally considered 
as true, and this in terms by which their force and bearing could be clearly under- 
stood and appreciated. Of this sort, language used by men, and to be used in ad- 
dressing them, must necessarily be.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF HERMENEUTICAL WRITERS. 


Tue following is a list of Hermeneutical Treatises from the Re- 
formation to the present time. Those who wish to see the pro- 
gress of the science, to trace its history, and to mark its expansion, 
will probably be desirous to know the successive works in which 
it is developed. ‘These we shall endeavour to enumerate without 
giving in every instance a detailed account of their contents, or 
an extended review of their merits and defects. Many of them 
are scarcely entitled to consideration. Most of the older espeei- 
ally, are now superseded, being objects of curiosity rather than 
of enlightened attention. ur historical survey may be appro- 
priately divided into two periods — the first reaching to the year 
1761, when Ernesti published his Institutio Interpretis; the 
second, embracing the interval between 1761, and the present 
time. 

The works marked thus Τ were written by Roman Catholics. 

It will be seen that our hermeneutical list proceeds from Chris- 
tian authors. No Jewish writer has published a copious and 
systematic work on the interpretation of the Old Testament. 
But several hermeneutical principles are handed down among the 
learned Rabbins by tradition. and commonly adopted, which we 
shall briefly notice. 

1. The Hermeneutical principles of the older Talmudic die: 
tors. These are 20 in number, relating to, 

1. The varieties of explanation which arise from a difference in 
the vowel points; in what case the textual reading should be re- 
tained, or when the consonants should be furnished with other 
vowels agreeably to ancient tradition. 

2. Parallel passages. 

3. The arrangement of sections, single words, and letters ; for 
example, in the Pentateuch, a chronological order is not always 
followed; single words and letters eomeunics do not stand in their 
proper places, &c. 

4. The connexion, the proper joining and separation of words 
and sentences, with respect to what precedes and follows, &c. 
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5. The explanation of what precedes and follows, &c. 

Rabbi Josua the Levite has collected these rules in his Intro- 
duction to the Talmud, called Helicoth Olam (eternal journeys), 
fourth section, first chapter, which was translated into Latin by 
Constantin L’Empereur Ab Oppyck, Leyden, 1634, 4to. 

II. The 32 hermeneutical principles of Rabbi Jose of Galilee 
which relate to, 

1. The significations of certain words, ace particles. 

2. Unusual laws of syntax. 

3. Ellipees and pleonasms. 

4. The arrangement and sequence of sections, sentences, and 
words. 

5. Comparisons, allegories, and enigmas. 

6. Apparent contradictions, and the method of removing them. 

7. Explanations derived from a comparison of other passages. 

8. Cabbalistic interpretations. 

These principles are found in the 3d chapter of the 4th section 
of Helicoth Olam. 

III. Rabbi Ismael’s 13 hermeneutical positions applieable to 
every writer. These principles are so highly valued among the 
learned Jews, that they are called the fundamental pillar of the 
interpretation of the law. They are given in Helicoth Olam, 4th 
section, 2d chapter, and were translated into Latin by Philip of 
Aquinum, Paris, 1620, 4to; 2d Edition, Paris, 1629, 8vo. 

In the work of Moses Maimonides entitled Moreh Nebocim, 
‘s Instructor of the Perplexed,” there are several portions re- 
lating to the Hermeneutics of the Old Testament. 

‘‘ The argument and scope of the book” (says the younger 
Buxtorf in the preface to his Latin translation) ‘‘ render it a guide 
and sort of key to the right understanding of the words, vocables, 
phrases, metaphors, parables, allegories, and all those things in 
sacred Scripture which, when taken in their literal sense, appear 
to teach something foreign to the purpose, heterodox, paradoxical, 
absurd, or to have little or no use. Hence the name given to the 
book, ‘ The Teachier of the Perplexed,’ because it was written for 
the assistance of those who are perplexed about those words, 
phrases, and things, so as to be in doubt whether they should be 
taken in their literal sense, or figuratively and metaphorically.” 

Two prefaces are prefixed. In the former, Maimonides lays 
down his object and plan. In the latter, he gives seven reasons 
why contradictions are sometimes supposed to exist in Scripture. 
The work itself is divided into three parts or books. Part of the 
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third book, containing the reasons of the laws of Moses, has been 
translated into English by Dr. Townley. 

It was originally written in Arabic, and translated into Hebrew 
with the author's approbation by R. Samuel Aben Tybbon. 

tSantes Pagninus. Isagoge ad sacras literas. Isagoge ad 
mysticos sacree Scripture sensus. Lugduni, 1536, fol. 

This work recommends a kind of mystico-allegorical interpretation. 
It contains a key (clavis) in which the principal words of Scripture are 
given in alphabetical order, with an explanation of their mystical signi- 
fication. 

+ Sixtus Senensis. Ars interpretandi Scripturas sacras abso- 


lutissima (published in the first instance by itself, but afterwards 


incorporated into his) Bibliotheca sancta, ex precipuis ecclesiz 
catholics auctoribus collecta et in octo libros digesta. Venetiis, 
1566, fol., and often reprinted.* 

The treatise in question forms the third Bios of this Bibliotheca. The 
author sets out with the position that there is a historical and a mystical 
sense in the Scriptures. The discovery of the former he holds to be the . 
most important business of the interpreter: “Sola literalis expositio ad 
veritatem fulciendam et falsitatem destruendam valida est, quia cum ex 
prima vocum significatione, vel ex vocibus translatis prims significationi 
conjunctissimis hauriatur, ceteris explanationibus patentior est et effica- 
cior.” He treats very copiously of the different cabbalistic modes of 
interpretation, but gives no rules for ascertaining the sense of the text, 
because they are found, he says, in many other works. The work be- 
longs to the same class as the preceding, and is now comparatively worth- 
less. 

+ Joseph Acosta. De vera scripturas interpretandi ratione libri 
tres (inserted in the author’s work) de Christo revelato, Rome, 
1590, 4to. 

This treatise is also found in the appendix of the edition of Menochius’ 
Commentary on the Bible superintended by Tournemine. Paris, 1719, 
fol., and Venetiis, 1771. Although superior to those of Pagninus and 
Sixtus, it possesses little merit. 

The first who endeavoured to place Scripture interpretation on δ' 
truly scientific basis was Matthias Flacius in the following work :— 

Clavis Scriptures sacree, seu de sermone sacrarum literarum 
authore Matruia Fvacio, Illyrico, Pars prima ; in qua singula- 


* “ Sixtus of Sienna was born a Jew, became a Franciscan, was accused of heresy, 
joined the Dominicans, and died in 1569. His Bibliotheca Sancta, or Introduction to 


΄ Biblical Literature, is the chief foundation of his reputation.” Dr. Murdock, Notes 


to Mosheim, vol. iii. p. 99, second edition, New York, 1841. 
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rum vocum atque locutionum S. Scripturz usus ac ratio Alpha- 
betico ordine explicatur. Opus, et maximo annorum aliquot labore 
ac studio, multisque vigiliis, atque fide singulari confectum, et 
maximam quoque S. Theologiz studiosis commoditatem, quicur- 
que candide ac dextre uti eodem voluerint, allaturum: ut simile, 
in hoc quidem argumenti genere, nullum usquam esse editum, re 
ipsa facile sint deprehensuri. Accessit vocum ac Phrasium, item 
Locorum S. Scripturse obiter explicatorum, denique Rerum etc. 
trigeminus Index. Basilem, 1567. Clavis Scripturs, seu de ser- 
mone sacrarum literarum, plurimas generales regulas continens. 
Altera pars. Authore Marraia Fracio, Illyrico Albonense. Ac- 
cessit quoque rerum et verborum toto Opere precipue memorabi- 
lium Index. Basiless, 1567, fol. 


The first pert, which is the larger, contains an explanation of the 
principal words and phrases occurring in the Bible, according to the 
Latin translation in place of the originals, with an exposition of passages 
the sense of which rests upon a right apprehension of the terms so ex- 
plained. It is in fact a Biblical lexicon. 

The second part, which is the proper hermeneutical portion, is divided 
into seven tractates (tractatus.) 1. De ratione cognoscendi sacras literas. 
2. Sententize ac regula Patrum de ratione diseendi sacras literas. 3. 
De partibus orationis. 4. De tropis et schematibus sacrarum literarum. 
5. De stylo sacrarum literarum. 6. Aliquot theologici libelli, etiam ex 
sermone sacro pendentes, ad eum illustrandam non parum utiles. 7. 
Norma seu regula ccelestis veritatis. 

The work is an extraordinary one, whether we consider the time at 
which it appeared, the copiousness of its materials, the acuteness of 
mind which it manifests, the learning it contains, or the amazing in- 
dustry of the author amid the violent restlessness of bis turbulent spirit. 
‘Succeeding writers have drawn largely from its pages ; yet its merits 
are such as to recommend a thorough perusal even at the present day. 
The edition of Muszeus, published at Jena, 1674, at Lepzig in 1695, 
and at Erfurdt, 1719, is the best. 

Johannes Gerhard. 'Tractatus de legitima Scripture Sacrae 
interpretatione. Jenae, 1610, 4to, and afterwards with the au- 
thor’s posthumous annotations on same 8 Gospel, at Jena, 
1663, 4to.* 

This is ἃ work of no importance. 

* “ John Gerhard, born 1582, professor at Coburg and Jena, died 1687. His Loci 
Communes enlarged by Cotta, are still in repute. His Confessio Catholica confutes 


the Catholic theology, by the fathers, councils, and schoolmen.” Dr. Murdock, trans- 
lator of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. iif. p. 367 (n.) 17. 
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ΕἾ Basil Ponce de Leon. Questiones quatuor expositivee, ut 
vocant, id est, de Scriptura sacra exponenda selectze. Salman- 
tice, 1611. Printed also in the appendix of Tournemine’s edi- 
tion of Menochius already mentioned. 

A production of inconsiderable value. 


Wolfgang Franzius. Tractatus theologicus novus et perspi- 
cuus de interpretatione sacrarum Scripturarum maxime legitima, 
duabus constans regulis essentialibus et perspicuis illis, quae B. 
Luthero ad felicissimam Papatus Romani destructionem in versione 
Bibliorum Germanica et in Scripturarum, preter morem antea 
sub papatu consuetum explicatione, unice usitatze et familiares 
fuere, et clii. exemplis selectis et difficilioribus elucidatus, Simul 
in his pagellis, Lutherani Hollandi et alii absoluto decreto nervos _ 
omnes omnimodo incisos videbunt. Viteberge, 1619, 4to, and 
several times reprinted. The last edition, the sixth, was published 
in 1708. | 

The two rules on which the author insists as fundamental and obvious 
are, Ist, A knowledge of Scripture in its original languages ; 2d, An ac- 
quaintance with the entire coherence of the context made up of what 
precedes and follows. But the greater part of the book is controversial. 
The dogma of predestination proceeding from the school of Calvin as 
Franz affirms, was very obnoxious to him; and accordingly he examines 
the Scripture texts on which it is based. The hermeneutical apparatus 
of our author is exceedingly deficient, and the entire work of little utility. 


Salomon Glassius. Philologie sacre, qua totius sacrosanctse 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti Scripturze tum stylus et literatura, tum 
sensus et genuine interpretationis ratio expenditur, Libri quinque, 
quorum i, ii. Generalia de Scripture sacree stylo et sensu, iii. 
iv. Grammatica Sacra, v. Rhetorica Sacra comprehensa. Jens, 
1623, 4to. The most correct edition is said to be the third, 
published at Frankfort and Hamburg in 1653, 4to. The fullest 
of the old editions is that which has Buddeus’ preface, Leipzig, 
1713 and 1725, containing the author’s Logica Sacra. 

The work, though divided into 5 books, consists in reality of 4 parts, 
viz. Philology, Grammar, Sacred Rhetoric, and Logic. The first book 
contains four treatises (tractatus). 1. De integritate et puritate Hebreei 
V. Test. Codicis. 2. De integritate et puritate Greci N. Test. Codicis. 
3. De reliquis literaturee sanctz virtutibus in genere. (Concerning the 
style of Scripture in general.) 4. De stylo seu literatura Scripture 8. 
in specie. (Under this head are discussed the style of the prophets, and 
that of the New Testament both generally and particularly.) 

4k 
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The second book contains a system of Hermeneutics properly so called : 
de Scripture SS. sensu dignoscendo et eruendo. The first part of this 
book, de sensu dignoscendo, treats of the sense of Scripture in general, 
of the twofold sense, viz. the literal and spiritual, of allegories, types, 
parables. The second part of the second book, de sensu eruendo, gives 
- some rules which are to be observed in the explanation of words, such as 
attention to the context, the analogy of faith, translations and other helps. 
This pert, which in a hermeneutical view should be the most important 
and elaborate, is brief and not altogether satisfactory. The third, fourth, 
and fifth books, which are occupied with grammar and rhetoric, are by far 
the best. : 

The work of Glass is too well known to be more minutely described 
in this place. It surpassed all others of a similar nature that preceded 
it, and obtained uncommon approbation in Germany, Holland, England, 
and France. To the theologian and critic it is still useful. Indeed it 
is generally regarded as an indispensable volume in the library of all who 
desire to obtain accurate, comprehensive views of the literature and in- 
terpretation of the Bible. We only regret that the theological element 
is kept so much in the background by the grammatical details with which 
it abounds. The new edition of it by Dathe and Bauer will be-after- 
wards noticed. All students should read the original work along with 
the recent edition. The former is not wholly superseded by the latter. 
It retains its usefulness in part, although its antiquity be considerable. 

Dan. Chamier. Panstratiz catholic, sive controversiarum 
de religione adversus Pontificios corpus. Geneve, 1626, 4 tom. 
fol. 

This was a posthumous work. The first of the four sections which 
it contains is properly hermeneutical, viz. de canone. Here he explains 
what the canon is — its constituent parts — its condition — and its use. 
Under the use of the canon he treats of the reading, understanding, and 
interpretation of Scripture. The author’s aim was polemic, and his ap- 
paratus very imperfect. 

Andrew Rivet. Isagoge, seu Introductio generalis, ad Scrip- 
turam S. Veteris et Novi Testamenti. Lugduni Batavorum, 
1627, 4to.* 

Ten of the thirty chapters into which this work is divided (14-24) 
belong to the department of Hermeneutics. These chapters are entitled 
—XI1V. De Sacrarum Scripturarum interpretatione exegetica, et earun- 
dem sensu literali. XV. De sensu Scripture quem mysticum vocant. 
This is an admirable chapter. XVI. De accommodatitio, quem vocant, 


* His Opera Theologica were published at Rotterdam A.D. 1651-60, in three vo- 
lumes folio. His Isagoge was included in the second part. 
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Scriptures sensu. XVII. De contentis in Sacra Scriptura, et usu con- 
sequentiarum. XVIII. De vera ratione investigandi sensum historicum 
seu literalem Scripture. XIX. Quibus competit Scripturarum inter- 
pretatio, et quis veri sensus Scripturse judex esse debeat. XX. Nullum 
esse hominum coetum, nullum hominem quantacumque dignitate polleat, 
qui sensus Scripture, aut controversiarum fidei, sit judex supremus, et. 
judicii infallibilis. XXI. Expenduntar queedam Scriptures loca, quibus 
Pontificii probare conantur, necessarium esse ex hominibus, aliquem su- 
premum controversiarum, et veri sensus Scripture judicem. XXII. De 
Sacree Scripture: perspicuitate, et claritate; vel de ejusdem difficultate οἵ 
obscuritate, quid eentiendum sit, et quomodo loquendum. XXIII. Ex- 
penduntar aliquot cause: difficultatis Scripturaram a Pontificiis allate, et 
ostenditur eas tales non ese, quee in necessariis ad salutem, perspicui- 
tatem scripturis tollant. The writer developes his sentiments in a sys- 
tematic and perspicuous form, with an enlargement of mind truly remark- 
able. He was no ordinary man. The book is able, excellent, and use- 
ful, far superior to many treatises by which it was succeeded. 

John Conr. Dannhauer. Hermeneutica sacra, sive methodus 
exponendarum sacrarum literarum. Argentorati, 1654, 8vo. 

This is an enlargement of his Idea boni interpretis et malitiosi calum- 
niatoris. Argentor, 1642, 8vo. The latter treatise consists of two parts, 
a pathological, and a therapeutic, the former occupied with the diseases 
that deform interpretation, and their causes; the latter, with the reme- 
dies that should be applied. The larger work does not differ substantially 
from the smaller; and both are imperfect in their apparatus. 


Aug. Pfeiffer. Hermeneutica sacra, sive tractatio luculenta 
de legitima interpretatione Sacrarum Literarum. Dresde, 1684, 
12mo. The same treatise was afterwards enlarged and published 
under the title of Thesaurus Hermeneuticus; sive de legitima 
Scripturee Sacre interpretatione tractatio luculenta, pridem edi- 
tam Hermeneuticam Sacram, que et integra hic repetitur, notis, 
queestionibus, et canonibus, adjectisque praxeos exemplis illus- 
trans, cum preefatione Samuelis Benedicti Carpzovit. Lipsiz et 
Francofurti, 1690, 4to. 

This work is divided into fifteen sections, containing rules and obser- 
vations, theological and philological.", The following is the judgment of 
John James Rambach (in his Erlauterung uber seine eigene Institutiones 
Hermeneutic Sacre, p. 37), concerning the production of Pfeiffer. 
‘¢ The man abused the activity of his genius, and caused his book to be 
put to press at the commencement, when he had composed only the 
first sheet of it. Most of his observations consist of collectanea which 
he had drawn together. This remark applies to his Hermeneutica 
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Sacra, which was succeeded by his Thesaurus Hermeneuticus, a name 
implying that he had enlarged his materials, which S. B. Carpzov pub- 
lished after his death in 1689, with a preface. It has a splendid title ; 
but it is deficient in many necessary matters, ex. gr. there is only one 
page about scope, while many unnecessary and superfluous things are 
put into the work.” . 

While the preceding treatises contain many sound and valuable prin- 
ciples, it began to be felt by the more pious that they were not sufficient - 
to satisfy all the conditions which thorough hermeneutical works ought 
to fulfil. The philological element was overvalued—a dry grammatical 
interpretation, without depth or spiritual life was encouraged— polemics 
and vague positions were commended, while all the while, a want of reli- 
gious sympathy with the holy writers manifested itself somewhat painfully 
to enlightened faith. These particulars were pointed out by Francke, 
who endeavoured to give a better direction to Hermeneutics. He pub- 
lished two works belonging to this department, viz. his Manuductie ad 
lectionem Sacre Scripture, Halse, 8vo, 1693 ;* and afterwards his Prelec- 
tiones Hermeneuticw, Hale, 1717, 8vo. In them there is a spirit re- 
freshing, warm, and practical, in opposition to the cold speculativeness of 
preceding treatises. They are pervaded by a stream of pious feeling 
which comes home to the bosom of the believer, and causes him to take 
a lively interest in hermeneutical writings. Heavenly truth, pure mo- 
rality, operative faith, a religious life, are sounds of hallowed import to 
the sensibilities of the renewed nature. We fear, however, that what 
was gained in a practical direction was almost counterbalanced by the 
deficiency of scientific development. Exegesis became too much a matter 
of feeling; the dictates of the understanding were subordinated to the 
emotions of the heart. The Prelectiones are not, however, without 
their merit-—a merit al] the greater at the time of their first publication, 
because the speculative tendency then prevailed. 

+Jean Martianay. Traité methodique, ou maniere d’expliquer 
l'Ecriture par le secours de trois Syntaxes, la propre, la figurée, 
Vharmonique. A Paris, 1704, 12mo. 

This work is divided into two parts. The first treats of the text 
and the principal versions of the Bible. In the second part the writer 
expounds his method of handling Scripture. After some preliminary 
matters, he states, that there are three syntaxes, and endeavours to shew 
that, by their aid, the greatest difficulties may be solved. 

The proper and regular syntax teaches not to put a figurative and 


* This has been translated into English by Mr. William Jaques, with the title, 
“ A Guide to-the Reading and Study of the Holy Scriptures,” London 1813, 8vo. 
The translator prefixed a life of the author, and subjoined an appendix of notes, 
The latter, being taken from inferior sources of information, are now of little use. 
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metaphorical sense into passages which should be understood literally. 
This is the first rule belonging to this syntax. There are several other 
rules belonging to the proper syntax, such as that which enjoins us to 
observe the connexion. 

The second syntax, which Martianay denominates the figurative, is 
occupied with ascertaining the metaphorical sense. | 

The third, which he calls the harmonizing, gives rules reconciling 
passages of the Old and New Testaments apparently contradictory. 
The author then applies his principles to several passages in the Psalms 
which, as he thinks, are commonly misunderstood. The work is va- 
luable, notwithstanding its quaintness. It exhibits good sense. 

The same author afterwards published, Methode Sacrée pour appren- 
dre et expliquer l’Ecriture sainte par l’ecriture méme. Paris, 1716, 8vo. 
This is a useful book. 


t Augustin Calmet. Bibliotheque Sacrée, ou Catalogue des 
meilleurs livres, que l’on peut lire, pour acquerir l’intelligence de 
l’écriture, prefixed, by way of introduction, to his Dictionary of 
the Bible, first published at Paris in 1722, two volumes folio, 
and afterwards in a new edition at Geneva, 1730, 4 volumes 4to. 

In the preface of this work there are seven hermeneutical rules given 
by the learned author which are neither new nor sufficient. The first 
is, “that with regard to doctrines the sense of a passage held by the 
church must be ever retained. The analogy of faith, tradition, the ex- 
planations of the fathers as long as they are unanimous, as well as those 
which have been given by other orthodox and celebrated doctors, must 
always be kept before the mind and never forsaken.” 

Christophor Wollius. Examen regularum Hermeneuticarum ab 
Augustino Calmeto civitati Christians commendatarum, cum 
Commentatione de genuina locutionum sacrarum comparativarum 
ac superlativarum explanatione. Lipsiz, 1733, 8vo. 

This treatise contains a copious review of Calmet’s rules, and espe- 
cially a refutation of the first. The writer manifests ability in combating 
objectionable things. 


Val. Ern. Loescher. Breviarium Theologise Exegetice. Fran- 
cofurti, 1715, 8vo. 7 

According to the “ Unschuldige Nachrichten” of the year 1715, 
Frankfort should be Rostock on the title-page. According to thé same 
journal, p. 545, the work was published ,without the author's know- 
ledge or approbation, and contains numerous errors. In consequence of 
this, Loescher was compelled, a few years afterward, to prepare his Her- 
meneutics for the press, which he published under the following title: — 
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Breviarium Theologiw exegetice legitimam Scripture Sacre 
interpretationem, nec non studii Biblici rationem succincte tra- 
dens. Vitemberge, 1719, Svo. 

The writer was chiefly bent on opposing Francke. The following ac- 
count of it is given in the “ Unschuldige Nachrichten” of the year 1719, 
p- 916. —“ In this compendium are found not only hermeneutical rules 
shewing how the Bible, and particularly its difficult passages, should be 
explained, but also what serves as an introduction to the right use of 
holy Scripture, and other things of a like nature. The qualifications 
and mistakes of interpreters are set forth along with the faults of Rab- 
binical, Papal, and Cocceian interpretations. The question also is dis- 
cussed whether and how piety is necessary and useful to attain a right 
understanding of holy Scripture (p. 15 et seq.) The divinity of the Bible 
is vindicated (p. 28 et seq.), and especially, the offences which many 
find in it are removed. In the 77th and following pages, the integrity of 
the sources is investigated. We find the history of Holy Scripture at 
p- 85 et seq. and such parts of sacred philology as belong to that topic, p. 
10] et seq. At the 138th and following pages, it is shewn how the Bible 
must be treated as the Word of God. At page 160, we read concerning 
the fulness of meaning belonging to it. At page 175 et seq. the object, 
division, peculiarities, and commentaries explanatory of every book in 
the Bible are given. At the conclusion (p. 205 et seq.) are added coun- 
sels as to how theological studies, and the study of exegesis in particular, 
should be conducted according to the different capacities of students.” 
The work is not of much utility. 

John James Rambach. Institutiones Hermeneutice Sacra, 
variis observationibus copiosissimisque exemplis biblicis illustrate 
cum preefatione J. Francisci Buddei. Jens, 1723, 8vo. The 8th 
edition appeared in 1764. . 

This work deserves a much more extended notice than our space al- 
lows. It contains four books : — I. De fundamentis Hermeneutics sacre, 
subdivided into four chapters—1. De legitima interpretis sacri dispositione, 
t. 6. the qualifications of an interpreter. 2. De textu sacro ejusque ad- 
fectionibus preecipuis, t. 6. the original languages of the Bible, its divine 
origin, integrity, and qualities of style. 3. De sensu textus sacri. Here 
Rambech mentions a threefold sense, viz. the grammatical, the literal or 
logical, and the spiritual or mystical. II. The second book is denomi- 
nated De mediis Hermeneuticee Sacre domesticis, comprising the fol- 
lowing particulars: —1. Analogia fide. 2. Exegetica circumstantiarum 
consideratio. 3. Indagatio affectum. 4. Investigatio scopi. 5. Collatio 
cum antecedentibus et consequentibus. 6. Scrutinium ordinis, textuum- 
que sacrorum analysis. 7. Consideratio vocum ac phrasium singularum. 
8. Emphases. 9. Parallelismus. III. The third book, De mediis Her - 
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meneuticss sacre externis et litterariis, has the following matters: — 1. 
De adminiculis grammaticis et criticis. 2. De adminiculis rhetoricis. 3. 
De adminiculis logicis. 4. De adminiculis disciplinarum realium, theo- 
logise, philosophize moralis, matheseos, physices, artis medice et juris 
prudentiz. 5. De adminiculis historicis, chronologicis, geographicis, ge- 
nealogicis. 6. De adminiculis scriptorum Rabbinicorum. . 7. De admi- 
niculis profanorum autorum. 8. De adminiculis versionum sacrarum. 
9. De adminiculis Commentariorum. ΓΝ, The fourth book, De sensus © 
inventi legitima tractatione, has three chapters: — 1. De seneus inventi 
cum aliis communicatione. 2. De sensus demonstratione. 3. De sensus 
applicatione porismatica et practica. 

The excellence of this work could not fail to be soon perceived. It unites 
the spirit of pietism which the school of Spener and Francke had created, 
with a scientific comprehensive tendency, and constitutes an era in the his- 
tory of Hermeneutics. In the nature and richness of its materials, the 
perspicuous method in which they are presented, and the judicious use of 
ancient as well as modern literature, it leaves preceding works far be- 
hind. The author possessed those qualities of mind and heart which 
rendered him competent for the task; and he executed it with an ability 
that could hardly have been expected at the time. In consequence of 
the great applause with which it was received, it became a text-book in 
universities, and was frequently republished. After Rambach’s death, 
his own lectures upon it were published by one of his pupils from his 
papers, with the following title :— 

J. J. Rambach’s Erliuterung tiber seine eigne Institutiones 
Hermeneutice sacree, darin nicht nur dieses ganze Werk erklart, 
imgleichen manches von ihm geaendert und verbessert, sondern 
auch neue hermeneutische Regeln und Anmerkungen hinzuge- 
than, alles aber mit mehr als 1000 erklaerten Oertern der Schrift 
erlautert worden ; mit einer Vorrede von der Vortrefflichkeit der 
Rambachischen Hermeneutik, in zwei Theilen ans Licht gestellt 
von D. Ernst Friederich Neubauer. Giessen, 1738, 4to. 

The following work gives a compendious view of Rambach’s treatise :— 

Andreas Reiersen. Hermeneutica sacra per Tabulas, seu Ta- 
bulze synopticee in Institutiones Hermeneutice sacre earumque 
Illustrationem s. Erliuterung b. D. Joh. Jac. Rambachii. Hav- 
nize (Copenhagen) et Lipsiz, 1741, 8vo. 

Martin Chiadenius. Institutiones exegetice, regulis et ob- 
servationibus luculentissimis instructes, largissimisque exemplis 
illustrate. Vitemberge, 1725, 8vo. 

᾿ This work consists of two parts, a general and special Hermeneutics. 
The former treats of the subject, object, end, origin, and means of exe- 
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getical theology. The latter presents an exegetical apparatus in three 
chapters. The volume is not destitute of merit or ability, though some- 
what meagre in its principles and details. 

John Alphons. Turretin. De Sacre Scripture interpretandz 
methodo Tractatus bipartitis, in quo false multorum interpretum 
hypotheses refelluntur, veraque interpretands sacree scripturze 
methodus adstruitur. Trajecti Thuriorum (Dort), 1728, 8vo. 

This baok consists of two parts. The first is occupied with opposing 
false principles of interpretation ; the second with laying down true. In 
the first part, the Roman Catholic position, that ecclesiastical tradition, 
the decrees of councils, the opinions of fathers and popes are a genuine 
source of interpretation, is combated; the notion that “the internal 
light” is a sure guide, the Cocceian principle that the words of Scripture 
have a manifold sense, and the assertion of Gussetius, that in ascertain- 
ing the significations of Hebrew words cognate dialects are unnecessary, 
are refuted. The second part contains general and particular rules for 
interpreting. The author then treats of the interpretation of the Biblical 
writers in classes, such as the historians, prophets, poets, &c. Copious 
examples are next given by way of illustrating the rules. Turretin had 
a liberal mind free from the prejudices of sect or party. Hence he did 
not subordinate the principles of interpretation to a preconceived theo- 
logical system, as many of his contemporaries appeared to do, but applied 
sound maxims to the books of the Bible.” The treatise is accordingly 
valuable. It has more respect to the Old Testament than the New. It 
appeared without the author’s knowledge while he was giving public 
lectures at Geneva, of which several hearers took notes. From these 
miserable extracts the book was printed. Hence Turretin openly declared 
that the book was not his. This serves to account for the bad style, the 
. incompleteness, and the numerous typographical errors.” Yet notwith- 
standing the serious disadvantages under which it appeared, the book is 


still useful. It was republished by W. A. Teller, under the following 
title :— ; 


Joh. Alph. Turretini de sacree Scripture interpretatione, Trac- 
tatus bipartitus restitutus varieque auctus per Guil. Abrah. Teller. 
Francof. ad Viadr. 1776, 8vo. 

The editor, in this improved edition, corrected the text, improved the 
style, inserted short remarks explanatory or corrective of the original, 
added new observations, and finally gave several excursus combating se- 
veral prejudices which were then supposed to have an injurious influence 
on the interpretation of the Bible. The first excursus treats of freedom in 
Biblical exegesis among Protestants. The second discusses the question 


* See the Bibliotheque raisonné, tom. i. p. 121. 
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whether freedom of interpretation should be limited or defined by the ana- 
logy of faith. The third excursus discusses the use of common sense in 
Biblical interpretation. The fourth is occupied with the marks of the 
proper and parabolical sense, especially in the Old Testament. Here the 
author refers to the book of Job as allegorical, to several of the Psalms 
and of the prophetic poems as bearing the same character. He then comes 
to inquire if there be not also in Moses, a historical writer, entire chap- 
ters which are allegorical? If such be the case, he asks how it is to be 
known when allegory ceases and true history begins. Here there are 
four points to be considered. 1. The genius of the people and age. 2. 
The obvious testimony of the writer himself. 3. The usus loguendt, 
proper or common, belonging to a language or a writer. 4. The entire 
nature of a thing. These four points are illustrated by two examples, 
the 45th Psalm, and the first two chapters of Genesis. The former he 
asserts to be a poem celebrating Solomon’s marriage, and not a prophecy 
of Christ ; the latter he concludes to be poetic and allegorical for these 
four reasons — 1. All ancient nations have described the origin of the 
world and of man mythically (μυθικῶς) ; the Hebrews therefore probably 
did the same. 2. The mode of writing is manifestly poetic, the first 
chapter having altogether the form of a poem. 3. There are many figu- 
rative expressions in the section. 4. The allegory obviously appears 
from the circumstance, that a serpent is introduced speaking. 

While the additions of Teller are in some respects useful, they are 
detrimental in others. The germs of Neology appear in them—a flat, 
cold, rational system, which explains away the vital truths of the Bible. 

John Leonhard Reckenberger. 'Tractatus de studio S. Herme- 
neuticze, in quo de ejus natura et indole, absoluta in omnibus 
Theologiz partibus necessitate, impedimentis ac mediis agitur. 
Jenae, 1732, 8vo. 

This work together with the same author's Nexus canonum exegeti- 
corum naturalis, Jens, 1736, 8vo, is chiefly based on Rambach. 

Sigismund James Baumgarten. Unterricht von Auslegung der 
heiligen Schrift, fiir seine Zuhoerer ausgefertiget. Halle, 1742, 
8vo. 

This work contains ten sections: — 1. Of the sense of Scripture. 2. 
Of the signification of words and phrases. 3. Of historical circumstances. 
4, Of the connexion and analysis of passages. 5. Of scope. 6. Of the 
explanation of such truths as are contained in Scripture. 7. Of emphasis. 
8. Of the inferences and practical applications of passages. 9. Of the 
chief hermeneutical methods of conveying the aeannig: 10. Of herme- 
neutical exercises. 

It was several times reprinted and finally published in an enlarged form 
by Joachim Christoph. Bertram with the title, 

4s . 
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D. Siegmund James Baumgarten's Ausfuebrlicher Vortrag 
der biblischen Hermeneatik. Halle, 1769, 4to. 

The character of this edition as compered with the firet: may be seen 
from the following notice in the Allgemeine deatselie Biblioth. Band. 
xvii. p. 46 :——“ Baumgarten’s short sketch appears to be more intelligible. 
It lies here cancealed as it were beneath a number of explanations which 
are sometimes good, sometimes erroneous, bat such as are in every in- 
stance necessary only for beginners not for the learned public. We look 
here in vain even for the good selection and copiousness of biblical ex- 
amples given by Baumgarten himeelf, Yet several observations meet 
our eye which we did not suppose to be agreeable to Baumgarten’s her- 
meneutical system, but which seem to be added by a more correct know- 
ledge.” 

Baumgarten’s work is distinguished for the depth and acuteness it 
every where exhibits. The extent and comprehension of its materials 
place it immeasurably above all former treatises of the same nature, even 
that of Rambach. It manifests a great advance upon its predecessors. 
It is pervaded by a free spirit of investigation, clear and accurate views 
of the subject, and a particularity of investigation unlike the grammatical 
micrology of Glass and others. In some respects it stands alone, with- 
out a rival. The influence of the Wolfian philosophy upon it was salu- 
tary on the whole, though the divisions. and subdivisions to which that 
philosophy gave rise are not to be commended. The writer evinces 
much logical ability and an exquisite power of analysis. In short, it 
should always be read, studied, and digested by the fundamental inter- 
preter as one of the best Hermeneutical. productions. that. ever isened 
from the Lutheran evaagelical school. 

Daniel Wyttenbach. Elementa Herusasuticn sacree, ed quo in 
scientiis fieri debet, modo proposita. Marburg, 1760, 8vo. 

This very able book contains general principles of Hermeneutics only, 
the author having intended to publish afterwards specind Hermeneutics. 
It is therefore designated Part I. 

The following are the contents : — 

Prolegomena. Cap. I. De Hermeneutica in genere, et sacra in specie, 
ac utriusque scopo generatim. Cap. II. De sensu Scripture; quid sit, 
et quotuplex. Pars I. generalis, ad omnia, que in Scripturis, sine dis- 
crimine materiarum, spectans. Sect.1. De Hermeneutice Sac. scopo: 
tum primario, seu verbis locutionibusque intelligendis, cum emphasibus 
ac affectibus ostendendis ; tum secundaria, seu Scriptura in aliam linguam 
vertenda, et materiis dividendis. Cap. (a) De vocum significatu et lo- 
cutionum sensu extra contextum eruendo. Cap. (8) De emphatico 
vocum significatu locutionumque sensu eruendo. Cap. (y) De affecti- 
bus, ubi verbis ac sententiis insunt, cognoscendis. Cap. (ὃ) De verbis. . 
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in serie in alia lingua reddendis, seu de textu originali bene vertendo. 
Cap. (4) De textu dividendo atque disponendo. 

Sect. 17. De mediis ad illum hermeneutices scopum varium perveni- 
endi, et internis (6 Scriptura), et externis (ex variis disciplinis.) Sub- 
sect. NX. De mediis, que per Scripturam suppeditantur. Cap. (a) De 
contextu, seu antecedentibus et consequentibus considerandis, tanquam 
medio primario. Cap. (8) De scopo Scriptorum sacrorum, ut medio 
Scripturam interpretandi insigni. Cap. (7) De circumstantiis exegeticis 
tanquam tertio medio ad scopum Hermeneutices primarium et secunda- 
rium perveniendi. Cap. (δ) De parallelismo Scripturee, tam quoad loca 
in genere (ratione verborum et rerum), quam quoad loca classica, seu 
fidei analogia, tanquam medio ad scopum Hermeneutice. Subsect. 3. 
De mediis seu adminiculis ad Hermeneutices scopum perveniendi, que 
extra scripturam, seu externis. Cap. (a) De adminiculis disciplinarum, 
quee verbales dici possunt: grammatices, critices, rhetorices, poetices. 
Cap. (8) De adminiculis Hermeneuticse, quee tum discipline historice 
preebent, tum veteres Scripture versiones. Cap. (vy) De adminiculis 
scientiarum : Philosophie (ubi simul sii Natural.), et superiorum, 
quee vocantur, facultatum. 

In the preface to this work, the ΤῊΝ surveys and criticises the 
hermeneutical introductions that bad appeared, pointing out their defects, 
and professing his determination to avoid the faults into which his pre- 
decessors had fallen. | 

The merits of the book are great when we consider the time at which 
it appeared. None of the treatises before published can be put into 
competition with it, except those of Baumgarten and Rambach. These 
he had the advantage of consulting and making such use of as seemed 
to him proper and judicious. In some respects he has surpassed ‘them, 
in others he has' not. He was possessed of acuteness, skill, and learning, 
of sound judgment and comprehensive sagacity, as his work amply tes- 
tifies. His elements of sacred Hermeneutics may therefore be recom- 
mended to all as an excellent compendium. It is to be regretted that 
the language of it is inelegant and barbarous. See a brief and favourable 
estimate of arse work by Eichstédt in the preface to Morus’s 
Acroases, vol i. pp. 67, 8. 

We have .now arrived at the pe period in the history of 
Hermeneutical literature, the time of Hrnesti. His Institutio 
Interpretis Novi Testamenti ad usus lectionem, was first pub- 
lished at Leipzig in the year of owr Lord 1761, in 8vo. The 
work is too well known to require any analysis of its contents in 
this place. It has always obtained an extensive reputation, and 
continues to be highly esteemed. ‘The advance, however, which 
it exhibits, as compared with those of Baumgarten and Wytten- 
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bach, is neither great nor remarkable. Yet the classical form in 
which it appeared, the omission of many useless topics, and the 
perspicuity observable throughout, contributed to procure for it a 
reception almost unexampled in the history of theological litera- 
ture. But though its merit was great at the time it appeared, 
and is still unquestionable, it cannot be denied that it has many 
repetitions ;—or that it is meagre, dry, and tame. It is charac- 
terised by good sense and discriminating judgment ; but the pre- 
cepts, no less than the rules, partake of the coldness of a classical 
commentator. They want the vigorous soul and practical direc- 
tion of Francke’s Prelections. Ernesti was the first who formally 
separated the Hermeneutics of the Old Testament from those of 
the New, for which he has been highly commended by Bauer 
and others, There are, however, disadvantages belonging to such 
a method. It is adapted for special Hermeneutics; but in ge- 
neral Hermeneutics we greatly prefer the older practice. The 
unity of the Bible slips from the memory amid the disquisitions 
of such hermeneutical writers as Ernesti. The substantial same- 
ness of divine truth loses its hold upon the faculties. While there 
are peculiarities connected with the two covenants, there is yet 
a much greater communion between them than the disjoining 
Hermeneutics of German writers would lead us to suppose. A 
second edition appeared in 1765 ; a third in 1775, with improve- 
ments and additions by the author.* Ammon superintended the 
fourth in 1792, and the fifth in 1809. The additions of this 
writer are characterised by the sceptical, unphilosophical, and 
pernicious spirit of rationalism. ‘The work was translated into 
English by Bishop Terrot, from Ammon’s edition of 1809, and 
accompanied with excellent notes. This version forms volumes 
one and four of the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet. Professor 
Stuart of Andover had previously translated the greater part of 
it, which he published under the title, — 

Elements of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation, translated 
from the Latin of Ernesti, Keil, Beck, and Morus; and accom- 
panied with notes; republished with additional observations by 
Rey. Dr. Henderson of Highbury College. London, 1827, 12mo. 
The notes of Stuart and Henderson are valuable and appropriate. 

The celebrated John Salomon Semler, Professor of Theology 


* See Teller’s Des Herrn Joh. Aug. Ernesti Verdienste um die Theologie und 


Religion ; ein Beytrag sur theologischen Literatur-Geschichte der neuern Zeit. Ber- 
lin, 1783, 8vo. 
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at Halle, contributed much more than Ernesti or any of his con- 
temporaries to diffuse a free spirit of investigation, and to pro- 
mote a more liberal system of interpretation than that which pre- 
vailed. The great merit of this divine, whose original genius 
and acuteness cannot be denied, consisted in reviving historical 
interpretation, and in the impetus he gave to unshackled in- 
quiry. He saw the fetters in which theology had long been con- 
fined by the stiff, narrow systems it had been crushed into, and 
he resolved to pursue a free path of investigation. Yet it must 
be allowed that he did not clearly perceive the consequences of 
all his positions ; nor was he careful to guard them from abuse or 
misapprehension by limiting them within just bounds. Some of 
them were eagerly caught up by his admirers, and pushed to the 
most extravagant length, until the substance of Christianity eva- 
porated under the irreligious treatment to which it was subjected. 
The abuse of the historical principle, and the following out of 
what Semler harmlessly propounded, to an undue length, such 
as he never contemplated, soon led to the development of ratio- 
nalism and the denial of every thing supernatural in revelation. 

The hermeneutical writings of Semler belonging to our pre- 
sent purpose are his Vorbereitung zur theologischen Hermeneutik 
i-iv. Halle, 1760-69, 8vo; his Apparatus ad liberalem N. T. 
interpretationem, Halle, 1767, 8vo;* his corresponding Appa- 
ratus ad liberalem V. T. interpretationem, Halle, 1773, 8vo; 
his Neuer - Versuch, die gemeinnuetzige Auslegung und An- 
wendung des Neuen Testaments zu beférdern. Halle, 1786, 
8vo.f 

The first of these works is properly an introduction to the 
Bible ; the third, an introduction to the Old Testament. With 
regard to the second, it consists of two books, the first of which 
treats of hermeneutical preliminaries, viz. the correctness of the 
original text, the historical circumstances of each book, and the 
helps for discovering the sense, grammatical and scientific. The 
second book is occupied with tnterpretation itself, first with the 
different systems of interpretation and their origin; secondly, 


* Bishop Blomfield (on the traditional knowledge of a promised Redeemer) has 
quite mistaken the meaning of the title, and thence unjustly impugned the object of 
this treatise. Mr. Horne naturally enough follows the bishop. It is strange that 
Mr. Conybeare (J. J.) should have fallen into a like error. 

+ His Institatio brevior ad liberalem eruditionem theologicam, Halae, 1765, 8vo, al- 
though belonging in part to dogmatic theology as well as Hermeneutics, should not 
be neglected by those who desire to know the exegetical merits and defects of Semler. 
It ought by all means to be consulted. ᾿ 
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with the rules of interpretation. Here the writer, omitting such 
rules as chiefly belong to grammar and rhetoric, brings forward 
the most important of those which are of a logical and doctrinal 
nature. 

The last of Semler’s productions already mentioned is divided 
into three sections. The first section contains general remarks 
on the history of public and pereonal religion, so far as it rests 
upon the New Testament record. The second treats of the in- 
terpretation and use of the New Testament, ancient versions, 
quotations of the New Testament by the fathers, freedom of ex- 
position in ancient times, and since the 16th century in the Pro- 
testant and Romish Churches. The third section discusses the 
difference and connexion between historical interpretation and 
practical application. 

None of the above works was intended to exhibit a complete 
system of hermeneutics, such as that of his preceptor Baumgart- 
en. They exerted, however, an unconmen influence on the theo- 
logical literature of Germany—an influence which was unhappily 
perpetuated in numerous productions of a loose and dangerous 
tendency. Although containing many sound principles, whose 
prominence the ingenious author judged to be necessary in his 
day, yet they also manifest crude and incorrect notions thrown 
out from the dimness of his own mind, and occasionally startling 
from the mode of their exhibition. They show a strange mixture 
of truth and error, of pernicious sentiments in feeble anion with 
clear views of hermeneutical propriety. They have done more 
injury to the cause of Protestantism in Germany than can be well 
estimated. Semler wanted the comprehensive ability to develop 
an entire system, although he saw particular topics with great 
sagacity, and expounded them with no small ability.* 

John James Wetstein. Libelli ad crisin atque interpretationem 
Novi Testamenti pertinentes. In academicorum usus edidit, et 
pleraque observationibus illustravit D. Joh. Sal. Semler. Hale, 
1766, 8vo. 

The principles developed in this treatise harmonise with those of 
Semler, by whom it was republished with a preface, in 1766. Wetstein 
was 8. tame superficial interpreter, who scarcely penetrated beneath the 


* See Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek, Band. v. pp. 25-88; Noesselé’s Narratio 
de Semlero ejusque ingenio imprimis ac meritis in interpretationem Sacre Scripture, 
Rige, 1792, 8vo; Pusey's Enquiry into the Rationalism of Germany ; and above all, 
Clausen’s masterly account of Semler's hermeneutical ‘sentiments, founded on his va- 
rious writings, and exhibited in extracts (Hermeneutik, pp. 294-306.) 
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surface of revelation. The main point insisted on by him is the neces- 
sity of considering the New Testament as a historical, literary produc- 
tion, in so far as its human agpect is concerned, and the consequent duty 
of theologians to discover its meaning by impartial study. 

{Hermann Goldhagen. Introductio in Sacram Scripturam. 
Maintz, 1765, 8vo. 

This learned Jesuit strives to shew how the sense of the Bible may 
be ascertained ; and combats the infidel writings which were current in 
France about the middle of the eighteenth century. His introduction as 
a work on Hermeneutics is defective, and in many cases erroneous. 


Johann Gottl Toellner.. Grundriss einer erwiesenen Herme- 
neutik der heiligen Schrift. Ziilichau, 1765, 8vo. 

The object of the writer in this work was to effect, if possible, a unity 
of belief among the different sects of Christians with respect to rules of 
interpretation, and the doctrines of the Bible. The book consists of 
three divisions or sections. In the first the author treats of the sense 
of holy Scripture within itself, thus laying a foundation for principles 
of interpretation. The second section has eleven chapters—1. Of a 
literary acquaintance with the sense. 2. Of the text. 3. Of words. 4. 
Of historical circumstances. 5. Of the connexion. 6. Of genuine in- 
terpretation. 7% Of scope. 8. Of the immediate contents. 9. Of em- 
phasis. 10. Of the inferences, or the indirect contents. 11. Of the occult 
sense. The third section is occupied with a discussion of translations, 
paraphrases, and commentaries. 

The volume displays ability and acuteness. Hermeneutics are handled 
in a purely philosophical spirit, historical inquiries are subordinated to 
doctrines, and a strictly demonstrative method is employed. Hence 
single paragraphs follow one another as premises, conclusions, and corol- 
laries. The learned author abides by general rules, and gives no ex- 
amples. On the whole we have been much pleased with the work in 
question. Although conceived and executed too much perhaps under the 
influence of the Wolfian philosophy, yet it exhibits sound judgment, 
great acumen, and a reverential regard for the inspired truth of God. 
It amply deserves a thorough perusal, and is far superior to many similar 
treatises of a recent date. 

Joach. Ehren. Pfeiffer. Institutiones Hermeneutics: sacra, 
veterum atque recentiorum et propria queedam precepta eom- - 
plexe. Erlanger, 1771, 8vo. 

This work is divided into fifteen chapters—1. Of holy Scripture. 2. 
Of the use of general principles of interpretation. 3. Of the properties 
and means of a right interpretation of Scripture. 4. Of the order in. 


_ which the expositor must proceeed when explaining the Bible. 5. Of 
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discovering the significations of single words, and the sense of entire 
phrases. 6. Of examining sentences or positions, and their connexion 
with one another. 7. Of determining the connexion. 8. Of examining 
emphasis. 9. Of the different modes of handling different parts of the 
Bible. 10. Of the interpretation of the commands and precepts found 
in Scripture. 11. Of the interpretation of the historical portions of the 
Bible, especially such as describe miracles. 12. Of the interpretation of 
doctrinal passages. 13. Of the allegories, proverbs, and enigmas that 
occur in the Bible, with their interpretation. 14. Of the passages con- 
taining typical representations. 15. Of the interpretation of prophecies. 

The work exhibits a condensed systematic view of all that had been 
accomplished in similar works. It is based more on Rambach than any 
other book, although the results of preceding treatises are given in the 
author's own manner. Its value is considerable. The comprehensive 
brevity with which all the topics belonging to the science are treated — 
the copious, and for the most part appropriate examples accompanying 
the various rules—the respect for the sacred writers everywhere observ- 
able, render the volume both interesting and instructive to the student 
of God’s holy word. Although it contains nothing new, and cannot be 
said to advance the science of Hermeneutics, yet it possesses most of the 
good materials and qualities of the older systems. 


Philosophia Scripture interpres. Exercitatio paradoxa tertium 
edita, et appendice Joachimi Camerarii aucta; cum notis variis 
et prefatione D. Jo. Sal. Semleri. Hale, 1776, 8vo. 

This is a singular book, the first edition of which was published at 
Eleutheropolis in 1666, 4to. The author was Lewis Meyer, a Dutch 
physician, an intimate friend of Spinozaxy The time at which it ap- 
peared, and the peculiar character of the work itself, require a more 
lengthened notice than is proportionate to its value. In the prologue, 
the writer states, that the very title of his book will excite the anger 
of theologians, but that he cares not for this. After referring to the 
disputes and opposite opinions of divines, he refers to his own deli- 
berations about some sure method whereby they might be removed. As 
the foundation of theology and the only basis on which it rests he reckons 
the proposition, that the books of the Old and New Testament are the 
infallible word of the most high God. After thus laying the foundation, 
he proceeds to inquire what should first be built upon it which is, an tn- 
fallible interpretation of Scripture. He then develops in the treatise 
what the infallible rule of exposition is. 

In the first chapter, § 2, he divides the whole into three parts — Pri- 
mum, qusedam de controversie subjecto et preedicato prelibamina, ex 
iisque proximam ἐὠποδεικτικῶς demonstratam sententiam, explicabit. Alte- 
rum, nostre demonstrationis ab objectionibus, quee adversus illam fier 
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possent, vindicias exhibebit. Ultimum, discrepantium a nostra sententia 
opinionum refutationem, ac argumentorum, quibus illae stabiliri solent, 
solutionem ob oculos ponet. 


The second chapter contains his definition of an interpreter, alo, the . 


material object and formal object of such an one. 

The third chapter treats of the sense belonging to a proposition, what 
constitutes perspicuity and obscurity (which are but relative terms), how 
many kands of sense there are, the distinction between the truth of a dis- 
course and the true meaning, the three things which should be distin- 
guished, and the neglect of which has led thealogians into numerous errors 
and hallucinations, viz. sensus simpliciter sic dictus, sensus verus, and 
veritas, what obscurity is in single words, sentences, periods, paragraphs, 
and entire compositions, and various other particulars respecting ambi- 


guity. ie 
The fourth chapter shews that the Scripture is obscure and ambigu- . 


ous, who the real interpreter is (qui sensum verum, hoc est, auctoris 
menti atque intentioni congruentem ac respondentem eduxerit, ac talem 
esse ostenderit, p. 49), and that all expositions of Scripture opposed to 
truth are spurious. 

The fifth chapter propounds the only and infallible norm which directs 
all interpretation, viz. true philosophy, of which he gives this definition ; 
“rerum vera ac indubitato certa ‘notitia, quam ratio, ab omni pre- 
judiciorum ‘involucro libera, naturalique intellectus lumine, et acumine 
suffulta ac studio, sedulitate, exercitatione, experimentis, rerumque usu 
exculta atque adjuta, ex immotis ac per se cognitis principiis, per legiti- 
mas consequentias, apodictitasque demonstrationes, clare ac distincte per- 
ceptas, eruit, ac in certissima veritatis luce collocat,” (p.61.): The origin 
of this philosophy is attributed to God. 

In the sixth chapter, the author endeavours to shew that philosophy 
is the infallible rule of interpreting Scripture, which he proves — 1. Ar- 
gumentis. 2. Continua’theologorum praxi. 3. Exemplis. 

In the seventh chapter, after pointing out the difference between true 
and apparent wisdom or philosophy, he explains certain passages which 
might be thought to condemn philosophy, viz. 1 Cor. chapters 1, 2, 3; 
li. 14; and Coloss. ii. 8. Here he employs much learning in maintain- 
ing that the various sects of the Jews are referred to; and that not true 
but false philosophy is the object of apostolic censure. 

The eighth chapter shews, that no dogmas of true philosophy are con- 
trary to those of theology. What is true in the one, is also true in the 


other, and vice vereé. Here he endeavours to meet an objector ad- - 


ducing such positions as these, ex nthtilo nthil fit; tdem non potest re- 

product numerice ; mundus est eternus, &c., which are said to be true in 

philosophy but false in theology. With regard, to the first he asserts 
4T 
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thet the world was made of preexisting materials; and in respect to the 
eecond position, he τ eee and heterodox in his remarks, 
(pp. 91, 2.) 

The ninth chapter proves, in opposition to Romanists, that the church, 
the fathers, councils, and the Roman pontiff, agp not the infallible ex- 
positors of Scripture. 

In the 10th- 15th chapters, he attdcks the Reformed, and examines 
several of their hermeneutical positions, such as, that Scriptume ts tts 
own interpreter, against which he adduces various difficulties, and ex- 
pounds Nehemiah viii. 9, 2.Peter i. 20, which the Reformed bring for- 
ward as proofs. In examining a position of the Reformed associated 
with the former, viz. that the testimony of the Spirit within seals the 
true interpretation on the minds of the fasthfud, and persuades them 
most fully of its truth, he states, that the meaning of it is ambiguous. 
If it be, that no sense attributed to the Scriptures can be fully certain 
unless the truth of it be clearly and distinctly perceived by the natural 
light of the intellect, then he declares that his own opinion coincides 
with it; but if a supernatural light of the Spirit be meant —a light in- 
fused and breathed into the mind, he styles it enthusiasm and Quakerism. 

In the 16th chapter, the sentimente of the Socinians and Arminians 
respecting the rule of interpretation are adduced. With these he com- 
peres the opinion of the Reformed.’ In so far as reason, not philosophy, 
is made the norm of interpretation, he dissents from them all. In an 
eptlogus he enumerates three benefits resulting to interpretation from 
his method, and three others which concern various readings, and trans- 
lation. 

The notes of Semler correct, combat, expand, enlarge, and explain 
the various sections of the work. They are nearly of the same extent 
as itself. 

It is not necessary to review this curious volume. It is a true Ra- 
tionalist production. Scripture is made subservient to philosophy. And 
what is philosophy? Is it an immutable and eternal thing? No. What- 
ever the writer may affirm, it is a mutable, fickle, ever-varying rule. It 
is Just the subjective views of men brought to bear upon the word of 
God. It is the pure reason of the Neologist—the right reason of the 
Socinians and ancient Arminians. Hence the infallible guide of Meyer 
exhibits itself as a capricious thing. The opinions of one age respecting 
mind, matter, and spirit, differ from those of another. In some cases, 
what the author calls philosophy is merely common sense, or the testi- 
mony of the fundamental laws of human belief. 

There are very many positions in the book which are delusive and 
dangerous. No ideas of the supremacy of Scripture, or the corruption 
_ of human nature, or the necessity of divine illumination, are intimated, 
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much less propounded. The theological sentiments of the writer must 
have been most erroneous. We have no sympathy with his cold etate- 
ments regarding Bible-interpretation. The spirit of a proud, philoso- 
phical scepticism characterises them. 

The annotations of Semler are by no means ancbjectionable. While 
we readily admit that some of them are valuable, it is also true that 
more are not only useless, but injurious in their tendency. 

In fine, both writer and annotator appear to have had very defective . 
views of divine truth—such as we believe to be contrary to the genius 
of the gospel, and derogatory to the honour of the Saviour. It is quite 
evident, that those who cannot find in the Bible the depravify and deep 
corruption of human nature, with the necessity of regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit, are very far from a right apprehension of the . 

The book was attacked by Wolzogen minister of the Walloon church 
at Utrecht, in his De Scripturarum interprete, adversus Exercitato- 
rem paradoxum, 1667. In consequence, however, of a very unguarded 
statement respecting the Deity in this refutation, the author was as se- 
verely reprimanded by various theologians, in their publications, as Meyer 
himself. (See Bayle’s Dictionary, article Rémins or Arminius, note C, 
tome xii, Paris, 1820, p. 536.) 

Gotthilf Traugott Zachariae. Einleitung in die Auslegung- 
skunst der heiligen Schrift. Gottingen, 1778, 8vo. 

In this treatise the principles propounded by Ernesti are given with 
little improvement. The author died in 1778, and one of his pupils 
published the book after his death. Had he lived to send forth the work | 
himeelf, it would doubtless have been much better. - 


t Joseph Julian Monsperger. Institutiones Hermeneutic sa- 
cre V.T. prelectionibus academicis accommodate. Pars I. in- 
terna sacree V.T. hermeneutice subsidia complectens. . Vindo- 
bone, 1776, 8vo. Pars II. externa subsidia exhibens. Ibid., 
1777, 8vo. A second edition appeared in 1784. 

In the first part there are ten chapters, generally occupied with the 
usual topics. In the second part ten external helps (subsidia) are enu- 
merated. The writer manifests learning, taste, and sound judgment, 
with an enlargement of mind that could scarcely have been expected from 
a Romanist. 

+ Sebastian Seemifler. Institutiones ad interpretationem sa- 
cree Scripturs, seu Hermeneutica sacra. Subnexe sunt positiones 
selects ex Prolegomenis ‘Theologiz dogmatic et Hermeneuticx 
sacre. Auguste Vindelicorum (Augsburg), 1779, 8vo. . 


This work is divided into three parts. 1. Of the object of Herme- 
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neutics. 2. Of the genuine sense of holy Scripture. 3..Of the internal 
and external sources of Hermeneutics. The Allgem. Deutsche Biblio- 
thek (Band LII. p.44) pronounces the following opinion of the book = 
— “It shews on the whole a good exegetical knowledge on the part of the 
author ; yet it is bound by the close fetters of the Catholic hierarchy.” 

tJohn Nepomuc Schaefer. Ichnographia Hermeneutices sa- 
cre. Mogunt, 1784, 4to. Ἔ 


The rules here laid down are very general, and such as are conformed 
to the Roman Catholic system. 

1 G. Mayer. Institutio interpretis sacri. Vindobonz, 1789, 
8vo. 

“ This is a book very useful for the object for which it was intended, 
based on Ernesti’s Interpres, except that regard has been had to the 
Old Testament, and the principles of the Catholic church. Hence we 
find in the first part a chapter de reperiundo usu loquendi V.T.; as 
also another de loquendi usu per auctoritatem constituendo, and an- 
other de citatts V. T. tn N. T. obvits. In the second part there is a 
greater difference in the arrangement and materials. The history of exe- 
gesis is quite peculiar to the author, in which he has inserted what we 
find in Ernesti in the chapter de usu versionum veterum. We rejoice at 
the spirit and correctness of the principles by which this book is distin- 
guished above many Catholic hermeneutical systems.” * 


John Benedict Carpzov. Prime lines Hermeneutice et Phi- 
lologise sacree cum Veteris tum Novi Testamenti brevibus apho- 
rismis comprehensee in usum lectionum academicarum. Helm- 
stadi, 1790, 8vo. 

This compend consists of five parts—1. De requisitis interpretis ecrip- 
turee sacre. 2. De textu S.S. 3. De sensu textus billici. 4. De norma 
interpretationis biblice. 5. De adminiculis interpretationis biblice phi- 
lologicis, literariis et historicis. Good sense characterises the treatise 
before us. It is imprinted with the spirit of the time at which it ap- 
peared, when the science had made great advances. 


G.J. Planck. Einleitung in die theologischen Wissenschaften. 
Leipzig, 1795, 8vo, 2 vols. 

The hermeneutical part of this work is brief, but judicious. It may 
be found in the seventh volume of the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet, trans- 
lated by Dr. Turner of New York. The author propounds three laws 
of interpretation, which he lays down and illustrates with sobriety and 
solidity. In the next place he shews that Scripture should be explained 
on the same principles as other books, discusses the doctrine of accom- 


* Eichhoro’s Allgemeine Bibliothek, Band V. p. 100. 
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modation, with its limitations, and gives a succinct history of Hermeneu- 
tics. The statements propounded are well worthy of perusal, and gene- 
rally sound. The American translator has added several valuable notes. 
Though written a considerable time ago, we regard Dr. Planck’s werk 
᾿ 88 possessing considerable merit. The author does not shew the appli- 
cation of his laws by examples. 


Sam. Frid. Nathan. Morus. Super Hermeneutica Novi Tes- 
tamenti Acroases Academice. Editioni aptavit, preefatione et 
additamentis instruxit Henr. Carol. Abr. Eichstadt. Volumen 
prim., Lipsiee, 1797, 8vo ; secundum, Lipsis, 1802, 8vo. 

This is properly a commentary on Ernesti’s Institutio Interpretis. The 
rules given by the latter are illustrated by well-chosen examples — many 
points merely touched upon by the teacher are expanded by the disciple 
— while several positions are added, and various statements of Ernesti 
rectified. The work may therefore be characterised as an expansion and 
improvement of Ernesti’s. The disciple was thoroughly impregnated with 
the spirit of his master, and supplied from his own resources numerous 
remarks, which form both a suitable and necessary accompaniment to 
those of his illustrious preceptor.* But his theology was cold and super- 
ficial. He had not the same intellectual strength or acumen as Ernesti. 
Eichstidt has added to and amended Morus’ prelections, making various 
alterations in their form. - His preface, containing a succinct history of. 
Biblical Hermeneutics, is perhaps the best of his pieces. He was infe- 
rior in sagacity even to Morus, and his doctrinal system was no better. 
The book is not without its use, although it has often been overrated. 
It merits the careful perusal of every hermeneutical inquirer. 


Georg. Laurent. Bauer. Hermeneutica Sacra. Lipsise, 1797, 
8vo. 


This was published as a new edition of Glassius, with the title, Salo- 
monis Glassii his temporibus accommodata. Post primum volumen 
Dathii opera in lucem emissum nunc continuata et in novi plane operis 
formam redacta. Tomi secundi sectio posterior. 

The first part of this book gontains the more general Hermeneutics 
of the Old Testament ; the second, the more special. The former is sub- 
divided into four sections, in the first of which he inquires into the sense 
of the sacred text, shewing that the Uteral is the only true sense,—that 
a spiritual or mystical sense is not to be admitted. He then gives a 
history of the mystical method of interpreting the Old Testament current 
among Jews and Christians, taken from Eichhorn, Wahner, J. G. Rogen- 
miiller, and Pfister. At the same time he treats of the moral sense re- 


* Sec Hoepfier’s tract, Ueber das Leben und die Verdienste des Verewigten Sam. 
Fr. Nath. Morus, Leipzig, 8vo, 1793." 
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commended by Kant. The second section gives the sources from which 
the usus loguends of Hebrew writings is to be ascertained, viz. cognate 
dialects, ancient versions, and parallel places; the means of discovering 
the sense by context; tropical diction; emphasis; and discrepancies be- 
tween the Hebrew writers. The third section treats of historical inter- 
pretation ; the fourth of the use of versions and commentaries. ‘The 
second part is subdivided into four sections also, although they are much 

briefer than those of the first part. The first section treats of the Old 

Testament myths, which he divides into philosophical, historical, poeti- 

cal, and mixed. The second section treats of the historical books of the 

Old Testament, the design of their authors, their style, and the rules to 

be observed in interpreting them. The third section describes the poeti- 

cal books of the Old Testament according to the principles laid down by 

Lowth, Herder, and Ilgen. The fourth treats of the prophetical books 

of the Old Testament after Lowth, Eichhorn, and Staudlin. — 

The work is in fact a new production, not a republication of Glassiug. 
Making due allowance for the lax and latitudinarian positions advanced, 
the daring neology interspersed throughout, and the illogical argumen- 
tation frequently exhibited, its value is considerable. No writer on 
Hermeneutics can well dispense with it, although it is dull, dry, devoid 
of freshness, and detrimental to piety. Purged of .its offensive para- 
graphs, and remodelled according to the best Scriptural principles, it 
would be an excellent work. ἡ 


G: L. Bauer. Entwurf einer Hermeneutik des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments. Leipzig, 1799, 8vo. 


After eight preliminary paragraphs, the author comes to the first part 
of the book itself, which is occupied with the general hermeneutics of the 
Old and New Testament. The second part discusses the special her- 
meneutics of the Old and New Testament. As far as regards the Old 
Testament, the author has epitomised his own Hermeneutica Sacra; in 
respect to the New, he follows Ernesti. There are in all 221 paragraphe. 

The volume is one of the best hermeneutical treatises which has fallen 
in our way. It exhibits good arrangement, great perspicuity, an un- 
usual power of condensation, and no smafl acuteness. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the neologism of the author is apparent. This is a very serious 
defect, tarnishing the merit that would otherwise attach to the book. 


Gottlob Wilhelm Meyer. Versuch einer Hermeneutik des Al- 
ten Testaments. Enrster Theil, Liibeck, 1799, 8vo. Zweyter 
Theil, Do. 1800, 8vo. 

The edition lying before me has Leipzig 1812 on the title-page, but 
this appears to be merely a new title-page prefixed to the old sheets, 
for the preface of the first part bears date, Gottingen, March 1799, and 
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of the second, Géttingen, March 1800. There was only one edition. 
This elaborate work is divided into two great parts, which are occupied 
with the general and special Hermeneutics of the Old Testament. As 
it is so little known we shall give the contents. 

InrTRopucTIon.—Section 1. Of Hermeneutics in general, their na- 
ture and treatment. 2. Of the Hermeneutics of the Old Testament in 
particular. 3. Survey of what has been hitherto done in the province of 
Old Testament Hermeneutics. 4. The previous knowledge necessary to 
an interpreter of the. Old Testament. 5. Short survey of the whole 
work. 

First LEADING Divis1on.— General Hermeneutics of the Old Tes- 
tament. Of the knowledge of words. Of the proper signification of He- 
brew words. Of the knowledge of Hebrew words with regard to their 
signification. Of the immediate helps in the language itself for under- 
standing Hebrew terms, viz. etymological analysis, context, parallel 
passages. Of the immediate helps for understanding Hebrew terms, 
existing in cognate dialects, embracing the Arabic, Syriac, Chaltlee, Sa- 
maritan, Ethiopic, Talmudic and Rabbinical, Phenician and Palmyrene ; 
rules for the comparison of dialects; the Coptic, Persian, and Grecian 
languages. Of the remote helps for acquiring a knowledge of Hebrew 
words, existing in ancient versions, embracing, the Alexandrine version, 
Chaldee paraphrases, the Syriac, Arabic, Samaritan, and Vulgate ver- 
sions, with those of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and an appen- 
dix respecting other versions made from the Hebrew; mediate versions ; 
the certainty, collisions, and cautionary rules connected with the use of 
versions. Of the remote helps for acquiring a knowledge of Hebrew 
terms, existing in early elucidations of the Hebrew text or ancient ver- 
sions. Of the remotest helps for learning the signification of Hebrew 
words, lexicons. Of the knowledge of Hebrew words with respect to 
their form, and their connexion with one another. Of the different forms 
of Hebrew words. Of the composition of the parts of speech in Hebrew. 
Of Hebrew grammars as helps to the interpreter. Of the mode of as- 
certaining the sense of single sentences, and longer sections. Of the 
figurative signification of Hebrew words. Of the explanation of things. 
Of the historical knowledge necessary to explain the Old Testament. 
Of the geographical knowledge requisite. Of the peculiarities of the east 
and its inhabitants. Of the knowledge of ancient history and chron- 
ology required by the interpreter of the Old Testament. Of the philo- 
sophical knowledge required, especially an acquaintance with the genius 
and languages of the ancient world. 

SEconp LEADING Division. — Special Hermeneutics of the Old 
Testament. What is embraced by this term. Of separate-classes of 
books in the Old Testament, so far as they differ on the whole in their 
leading contents and the mode of their statements. Of the historical 
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books of the Old Testament. Of the peculiar state of such books. Of 
the right treatment of these books in interpretation. Of the poetic books 
of the Old Testament. Of the peculiarities belonging to Hebrew poetry. 
Of explaining these books. Of the prophetic books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Of their peculiarities. Of their explanation. Of the Messianic 

prophecies in particular. Of the philosophical remains of the Hebrews 

in a poetic dress. Of the peculiarities belonging to such remains. Of 
their explanation. Of Hebrew mythi and mythology. Of parable among 

the Hebrews. Of allegory among the same people. Of symbols and 

symbolical transactions. Of visions. Of enigmatical poetry. Of trans- 

lations and commentaries of the τς Testament. A word respecting 

moral exegesis. 

Although the book proceeds from a Neologian, and contains several 
things which should now belong, with propriety, to introductions and 
grammars, yet it possesses great merit. Its method is systematic and 
clear —its materials comprehensive and apposite. In the whole range 
of Gerthan literature it would be difficult to point to a hermeneutical 
treatise on the Old Testament more valuable or useful. It is strange 
that it attracted so little notice on the continent, or that it was not re- 
published. In-several parts of our work we have been greatly indebted 
to it. The neological sentiments it exhibits prevailed at the time, espe- 
cially in Gottingen, under the sanction of the illustrious Eichhorn. 
Due allowance should be made for them, and great care taken not to be 
contaminated with their pernicious influence. It is gratifying to see that 
the place where Michaelis, Eichhorn, and Meyer laboured, alas! with 
great injury to evangelical truth, has now the pious Liicke, whose learn- 
ing sheds a lustre on the academic halls of Georgia Augusta. 

Having arrived at the beginning of the 19th century, we shall omit 
details of the contents of such hermeneutical volumes as will be noticed. 
Their recent date makes them niore accessible. 

G. F. Seiler. Biblische Hermeneutik ; oder Grundsa&tze und 
Regeln zur Erlauterung der heiligen Schrift des A. und N. T. 
Erlangen, 1800, 8vo. Biblical Hermeneutics; or the Art of 
Scripture interpretation. From the German of George Frederic 
Seiler, D. D., Prof. Theol. in the University of Erlangen, -ete. 
with notes, strictures, and supplements from the Dutch of J. He- 
ringa, D. D., Prof. Theol. in the University of Utrecht. T'rans- 
lated from the originals, with additional notes and observations, 
by Rev. Wm. Wright, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. Lon- 
don, 1835, 8vo. 

This is the production of an able and pious man. It is pervaded by 
good sense, discrimination, and intellectual ability. The annotations of 
Heringa are valuable, and enhance the worth of the volume, while those of 
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the English translator are also appropriate. Its brevity, however, and 
want of examples, with the long lists of books appended to each section, 
render it of less value than it should otherwise have been. Like most 
other German works, even those of orthodox men, it contains sentiments 
by no means evangelical or sound. Rationalism was rampant when Seiler 
lived, and though his object was to unite the religious with the scientific 
interest, he did not succeed in escaping from the contamination of error. 
See particularly sections 262, 274, 299, where too great concessions are 
made by the esteemed author. 


Christian Daniel Beck. Monogrammata Hermeneutices libro- 
rum Novi Foederis. Pars prima. Hermeneutice N. T. universa. 
Lipsize, 1803, 8vo. 

The first part of this treatise is occupied with criticism, the second 
with Hermeneutics. It exhibits a brief but masterly condensation of the 


general principles of interpretation. The author has appended lists of 
books, which are tedious and destitute of utility. 

C. G. Bretschneider. Die historisch-dogmatische Auslegung 
des N. Testaments, nach ihren Principien, Quellen, und Hulfs- 
mitteln dargestellt. Lipsiz, 1806, 12mo. 

This work is properly an exhibition of historical interpretation applied 
to the doctrinal part of the New Testament books. Its object is to shew 
that the New Testament must be every where understood in such a man- 
ner as the original readers understood it, according to their limited con- 
ceptions. The position is hazardous, especially as it is carried out by the 
writer to 8 most unwarrantable extent. The whole book is full of error. 
In religious feeling and right principles it is miserably defective. Histo- 
rical interpretation appears in its most objectionable form. We have been 
disappointed, grieved, and disgusted, with the pernicious absurdities ad- 
vanced by this rationalist writer. He has done well not to republish it. 

Car. Aug. Theoph. Keil. Elementa Hermeneutices Novi Tes- 
tamenti Latine reddita a Christ. Aug. Godofr. Emmerling, &c. 
Lipsiz, 1811, 12mo. 

This little work of 205 pages is a specimen of masterly condensation 
and precision. It is a valuable and able production, in which the rules 
are accompanied by numerous and suitable examples. It is occupied ' 
solely with the historical points of interpretation, or, as the writer 
chooses to say, with grammatico-historical interpretation. The doctri- 
nal contents—the holy truths of the Bible, which are of universal and 
authoritative obligation, do not seem to have engaged the mind of the 
writer. Hence the cold flatness of the volume. 

tJ. Jahn. Enchiridion Hermeneutice Generalis Tabularum 
Vet. et Nov. Foederis. Viennz, 1812, 8vo. 

4u 
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This is one of the best treatises, within a small compass, which the 
continent hag produced. The author follows the principles of Ernesti, 
and illustrates them by numerous examples. With a mind superior to the 
fetters in which the Romish Church secks to bind her adherents, he 
propounds just sentiments respecting the Holy Scriptures. “ If,” says 
he, “ we would examine tradition, or the sentiments of the fathers as 
diligently as we do the Bible, there would be need of a new patristic 
hermeneutics, for it is not so easy as is commonly supposed to under- 
stand and interpret aright those ancient ecclesiastical books. ... . I am 
afraid that greater diversity of opinion would arise in explaining tradi- 
tion than in the interpretation of Sacred Scripture, as Daille has ob- 
served. I reverence genuine tradition as much as any other man, since 
it determines not a few ambiguous things, but I cannot expect from it 
what I clearly perceive it cannot do, viz. an end of all controversies,” 
(pp. 15, 16.) “We are far from appealing to the authority of the Ca- 
tholic church, which cannot be mentioned in a question of Hermeneu- 
tics,” (p. 98.) In another place (p. 41), he is anxious to shew that the 
Council of Trent did not forbid scientific interpretation, nor decree from 
what sources the sense of Scripture should be drawn, or to what rules 
the exposition of it should be conformed. 

The work is characterised throughout by sound sense, and deserves to 
be ranked among the chief compends of Hermeneutical science. 


+Aloys Sandbichler. Darstellung der Regeln einer allgemei- 
nen Auslegungskunst von den Buechern des n. und a. Bundes, 
nach Jahn. Salzburg, 1813, 8va. 

This tract is an abridgment of Jahn, with questions for examination 
at the end. 

+Alimann Arigler. Hermeneutica Biblica generalis usibus 
academicis accommodata. Viennz, 1813, 8vo. 

We look upon this work as far inferior to that of Jahn. Its positions 
are exceedingly vague — its rules very general. The author seems to 
have had little acuteness or depth of mind. He exhibits no power of 
condensation or systematising. Yet his spirit was independent, par- 
taking of the free inquiry which was abroad in the Lutheran church. 
Hence he drew upon himself the disapprobation of kis own church. 
There is an unsubstantial brevity in his book—a deficiency of logical 
ability too marked to be mistaken. 

John James Griesback. Vorlesungen ueber die Hermeneutik 
des N. T. herausgegeben von J. C. 5. Steiner. Nirnberg, 1815, 
8vo. 


The object of the writer in this treatise was to develop the principle 
of historical interpretation, as applied to the New Testament. The 
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view, therefore, which it gives is one-sided. Over this and most of the 
works in which Semler’s great position was carried out without just li- 
mitation, the iciness of spiritual death is diffused. 


John Henry Pareau. Institutio Interpretis Vet. Test. Trajecti, 
1822, 8vo. Principles of Interpretation of the Old Testament, 
translated from the original by Patrick Forbes, D.D., Edin- 
burgh, 2 vols 12mo, (8 and 25 of the Biblical Cabinet.) 

Pareau was an able and orthodox divine, as his writings abundantly 
shew. The present treatise contains sound maxims, with apposite ex- 
amples, and is very valuable on the whole. The translator has sub- 
joined notes and additions, which enhance the merit of his version. It 
bas been said that Pareau wrote a similar work on the New Testament ; 
but we believe this to be a mistake. 


tJoh. Nepomuc Alber. Institutiones Hermeneutice Scrip- 
turee sacree Novi Testamenti. Pestini, 1818, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Institutiones Hermeneuticse Scripturee sacree Veteris Testa- 
menti. Pestini, 1827, 3 vols. 8vo. 

The first volume of the former work and the thtrd of the latter con- 
tain general principles of interpretation. The author appears to be very 
deficient in logical ability, acuteness, and profundity. There is a loose- 
ness, a want of condensation in his works, by no means fitted to recom- 
mend them to the scholar. He puts together a number of common re- 
marks which, though good enough in themselves, are not presented in 
a manner calculated to arrest the attention. To any serious reader they 
might readily suggest themselves; and such an one might exhibit them 
as well as Dr. Alber. The author shews, besides, an attachment to the 
dogmas of his own church much stronger, and consequently more pre- 
judicial to right investigation, than Jahn or Arigler. The works before 
us will never occupy a prominent place in the estimation of good her- 
meneutical writers. Their utility is vastly disproportionate to their ex- 
tent. 


t Caspar Unterkircher. Hermeneutica Biblica generalis. Edi- 
tio sec. (Eniponti, 1834, 8vo. 

This volume is chiefly based on that of Arigler, whose defects it is 
intended to supply. It is fuller and abler than its predecessor. The au- 
thor has diligently endeavoured to embrace all the particulars belonging 
to a hermeneutical treatise. His arrangement, however, does not seem 
to be the best, nor is his acuteness remarkable. Besides, he manifests 
greater attachment to the peculiar dogmas of his own church than Jahn 
or Arigler. The book is not without merit or utility. It is a favour- 
able specimen of Romish Hermeneutics, adapted in a good degree to the 
advanced state of the science. 
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tJ. Ranolder. llermeneutice Biblice generalis principia ra- 
tionalia Christiana et Catholica. Selectis exemplis illustrata, &c. 
Lipsize, 1839, 8vo. 

A Romish system of Hermeneutics, conceived and executed in the 
narrow spirit of that corrupt church. 


tV. Reichel. Introductio in Hermeneuticam Biblicam. Vien- 
nee, 1839, 8vo. 


The same character belongs to this volume as to the last. Both are 
. similar. They rigidly adhere to the principle, that the interpreter must 
abide by that sense which the church officially propounds. Great merit 
is assigned to the decrees of the councils at Trent and Vienna in ad- 
vancing the science of Biblical exposition, while it is withheld from 
Protestants. 


t Jonath. Mich. Athanas. Loehnis. Grundziige der biblischen 
Hermeneutik und Kritik. Giessen, 1839, 8vo. 

This work is of a much higher character and more liberal tone than 
the two just mentioned. The influence of Protestant writers on the mind 
of the author is sufficiently obvious, and he can even praise Rationalist 
productions. The book contains sentiments somewhat free, as coming 
from a Romanist writer. (See § 70, pp. 154-160). It is the best work 
on Hermeneutics which has proceeded from the Romish church since the 
time of Jahn. The author manifests judgment in the nature and selec- 
tion of his materials, although the same want of acuteness observable in 
all Roman Catholic hermeneutical writers with whom we are acquainted, 
is seen here also. It is not our purpose to review the production in 
question, but it is strange that Dr. Loehnis should not know the author 
of the Wolfenbiittel fragments (p. 147.) It was long ago ascertained 
that they proceeded from Reimarus. 


H, N. Clausen. Hermeneutik des Neuen Testaments von D. 
Henrik Nikolai Klausen ; aus dem Dinischen uebersetzt von C. 
O. Schmidt- Phiseldek, Candidaten der Theologie zu Kopenhagen. 
Leipzig, 1841}, 8vo. 


The greater part of this work is occupied with the history of Biblical 
interpretation, which is detailed with considerable minuteness and ad- 
mirdble perspicuity. In this its great excellence lies. Here it stands 
alone in merit. Nothing that bas ever appeared can be at all compared 
with it in the historical department. The remainder 6f the volume is 
worthy of the learned author, although it is much briefer than we could 
have desired. We cannot recommend the entire production too highly. 
The author, who is professor of theology in the University of Copen- 
hagen, manifests a most extensive range of reading, uniform sagacity, 
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great discrimination, and a comprehensive mind. He can review with 
philosophic skill the merits of the fathers and of the reformers — the 
. Systems of interpretation which have been current in Germany — the 

basis on which they rest — the philosophy by which they are regulated. 
We have been greatly indebted to the admirable performance. 

N. B. In referring to the author throughout our work, we have written 
his name Alausen, as it is in the German translation, which alone we 
possess. Inthe Danish, however, it is Clausen. It would, therefore, 
have been more correct to have written it in the latter mode. 


English Works on Hermeneutics. 


David Collyer. The Sacred Interpreter; or a practical intro- 
duction towards a beneficial reading, and a thorough understand- 
ing of the Holy Bible. Carlisle, 1796, 2 vols 8vo.; the fifth 
edition, with cuts. The book was first published in 1746, and 


afterwards translated into German by Freder. Eberh. Rambach, 
Rostock 1750, 8vo. 


The ntnth section of the first volume is occupied with general rules 
for the interpretation of Scripture. The writer lays down the three 
following :— 

1st, “ The Holy Scripture speaks with the tongue of the sons of men, 
as the ancient Jews expressed it, that is, in condescension to the com- 
mon usage and apprehensions of men, even of the vulgar as well as 
the most learned, making use of popular expressions and forms of speech.” 
This is illustrated in 27 particulars. 

2dly, ““ The second general rule for interpreting the Holy Scriptures 
is that of Dr. Lightfoot, ‘ for the interpretation of the phrases, and 
many histories of the New Testament, it is not so much what we think 
of them, agreeably to notions derived from certain principles of ours, as 
in what sense they could be understood by the persons who lived in those 
times, according to their own usual custom and manner of speaking.’ ” 

3dly, “ The third general rule is, to inquire into the chief design and 
scope of each book; and as Bishop Stillingfleet directs, especially for the 
understanding of the New Testament, ‘ to fix in our minds a true state 
of the controversies of that time, which will give us more light in the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, than large volumes of commentators, or the 
best system of modern controversies.’ ἢ 

It will be seen that the author’s three rules are a very vague and de- 
fective apparatus for expounding the Bible. The greater part of the 
work is occupied with historical, chronological, and geographical details, 
and with general remarks on various books in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Learning, solidity, and depth are wanting, so that it is now of 
little use. 
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Gilbert Gerard, D. D. Institutes of Biblical Criticism ; or, 
heads of the course of lectures, on that subject, read in the Uni- 
versity and King’s College of Aberdeen. Edinburgh, 1808, 8vo, 
second edition. 

The work of Dr. Gerard displays learning, ability, reflection, and re- 
search. His positions are generally sound and judicious—the arrangement 
good — the examples appropriate. It is a dry skeleton simply because it 
consists of the heads of lectures. But were the skeleton clothed with 
flesh and blood, expanded and adapted to modern advancement, it would 
doubtless be a most valuable gift to the public. Such as it is, it shows a 
reflective mind capable of comprehending a system of divine truth, and 
of presenting it in a compact form. We need scarcely say that there 
are not a few observations in the volume with which we do not concur. 
The author lived in the Church of Scotland’s dead-orthodoxy age. Since 
his day, God has favoured the northern Zion with a blessed revival. 


Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. An Introduction to the cri- 
tical study and knowledge of the Holy. Scriptures, volume se- 
cond. London, 8vo, 1839, 8th edition. 

With this volume we have a very imperfect acquaintance, having ne- 
ver read the greater portion of it. The author’s industry is unquestion- 
able—his reading extensive, and his judgment good. We believe it to 
be in the main a valuable work, although it is much behind the latest 
advances of the science. 


William van Mildert, D.D. An Inquiry into the general prin- 
ciples of Scripture interpretation, in eight sermons, preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford, in the year 1814. Oxford, 1831, 
8vo, 3d edition. 

This volume presents a great contrast to those continental works 
which we have noticed. It is devoid of scientific form, and contains 
almost none of the technicalities of other treatises. The style is perspi- 
cuous, and the sentiments promulgated level to the lowest intellect. It 
should not, however, be concealed, that it displays little acumen or vigour 
of mind. It contains a few plain ideas scattered over a wide surface 
without condensation. As a Hermeneutical work it is defective, while 
in some important instances the views of the amiable bishop are anti- 
evangelical. 

Herbert Marsh, D.D. Lectures on the Criticism and Inter- 
pretation of the Bible. London, 1838, 8vo. 

This work affords a very favourable specimen of the abilities, learn- 


ing, and intellectual sagacity of the eminent prelate lately deceased. 
His style is remarkable for its perspicuity Whatever he touches bears 
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the impress of his sagacious mind. Although the volume does not pro- 
fess to exhibit a hermeneutical system, yet it is of great value. Different 
parts of the subjects are treated with much skill. It is to be regretted 
that the author's notions of regeneration were so defective and unscrip- 
tural. 
Wm. Carpenter. The Biblical Companion. London, 1836, 8vo. 

The portion of this work relating to Hermeneutics is small compared 
with the rest of the volume. There is much good sense in it. The au- 
thor has endeavoured to simplify the science, and to place it within the 
reach of intelligent readers of the Bible. The sources from which he has 
drawn are not the best; but his views of the gospel harmonise more 
with our own than such as are propounded in many learned productions. 


L. A. Sawyer, A.M. The Elements of Biblical Intepretation, 
containing a popular exposition of the fundamental principles and 
rules of this science. Republished at Edinburgh by Thomas 
Clark, 12mo, 1836. 

This is a brief manual for the unlearned reader of the Bible, contain- 
ing a few plain rules with appropriate examples. It evinces good judg- 
ment, without ostentation or parade. 

Prof. Alex. M‘Clelland. Manual of Sacred Interpretation, for 
the special benefit of Junior Theological Students; but intended 
also for private Christians in general. New York, 1842, 12mo, 
pp. 168. 

The author compresses the whole business of interpretation into four 
maxims, and nine rules, which are simple and obvious enough. The little 
work is generally characterised by good sense, but wit and sarcasm are 
entirely out of place in it. It need scarcely be said that it will not ad- 
vance the science of Hermeneutics, or be very acceptable to theologians, 
however useful it may be to private Christians. A great part of 
sacred interpretation is untouched, and unexhausted by Prof. M‘Clelland. 
His “ Manual,” even considered as such, is defective. 


We shall now notice a few programms (as they are called by 
the Germans), relating to the interpretation of the Bible, that 
deserve to be read and recorded. ‘They do not exhibit Herme- 
neutical systems, but are rather dissertations more or less extended 
on the right mode of exegesis. We deem it unnecessary to go 
back to the older, which are now forgotten or useless. Only such 
as are of some importance and of comparatively recent date will 
be given. 

While the historical principle and the accommodation system 
recommended by Semler had been carried out to a most injurious 
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extent by his injudicious followers, it was soon felt by the pious 
professors and teachers in the German universities that there was 
something wrong in them. It was not difficult to see, that the 
truth of Scripture as a divine revelation was impaired ;— that the 
living power of its doctrines was reduced to a sapless, uninteresting 
influence ; in short, that the universal adaptation of the New ‘I'es- 
tament, as an unchanging code of doctrines and duties, to human 
nature in all its aspects, disappeared, amid the degrading views 
entertained of Christ and the apostles. Hence the orthodox Storr 
attempted to set proper limitations to the historical principle so 
as to preserve the truth of God intact. In his treatise de sensu 
historico, (Tibingen, 1788, 4to, afterwards inserted in his Opus- 
cula Academica, Tubingen, 1796, 8vo, vol. i. p. 1, and translated 
into English by Professor Gibbs of Yale College, Boston, 1817, 
12mo), he endeavoured to shew, that though the personal rela- 
tions amid which the apostles lived and wrote had an influence 
on the form of their writings, yet Jewish notions or arguments 
‘in themselves erroneous were not employed. Current phrases 
were used without any intention of connecting with them those 
incorrect ideas which they had ordinarily symbolised. Coincid- 
ing with Storr appeared. Hauff, who published in 1788, “ Be- 
merkungen ueber die Lehrart Jesu in Riicksicht auf jiidische 
Sprache und Denkungsart ;” Behn, in his ‘* Ueber die Lehrart 
Jesu und seiner Apostel, in wiefern sich dieselben nach den da- 
mals herrschenden Volksmeinungen gerichtet haben,” Lubeck, 
1791; and Staudlin who, in his treatise, De interpretatione lib- 
rorum N. T. historica non unice vera, Gottingen, 1807,* under- 
took to show, that the historical theory was unsatisfactory and 
incomplete because it did not take in the high, spiritual relation 
in which the authors of the Biblical writings stood to the founder 
of Christianity — a relation that ought both to limit and subli- 
mate their dependence on the spiritual defectiveness of the age to 
which they belonged. 
K. W. Stein. Ueber den Begriff und den obersten Grundsatz 
der historischen Interpretation des N. Test., Leipzig, 1815, 8vo. 


This able dissertation was mainly directed to the same point as that 


* The programm in question was directed against Keil’s dissertation, De historica 
librorum sacrorum interpretatione ejusque necessitate, first published at Leipzig in 
the year 1788, afterwards translated into German by Hempel, Leipzig, 1793, 8vo, 
and finally inserted in his Opuscula Academica, edited by Goldhorn, Lipsix, 1821, 
pp. 84-99 
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of Staudlin, viz. to point out how the historical and religious interests 
should be united, and how the latter should regulate the former. Ac- 
cording to Stein, the intellectual and moral individuality of Jesus and 
his apostles, ascertained both from Scripture and ecclesiastical tradition, 
should be always reckoned the highest ground of exposition, and the 
New Testament should be explained by means of the prevailing senti- 
ments and the current events of that period, only in so far as such current 
notions do not infringe upon the individuality of Christ and the apostles. 
By virtue of their individuality they stood out from the common current 
of the time at which they lived. Hence their character ought not to be 
merged into the stream of popular opinions. 


Friederich Liiche. Grundriss der neutestamentlichen Hermen- 
eutik und ihrer Geschichte. Géttingen, 1817, 8vo. 


The distinguished commentator on the writings of the apostle John 
was @ young man, 8 private teacher in Berlin when he published this 
remarkable dissertation. The main point insisted on is the necessity of 
spiritual sympathy on the part of an interpreter with the sacred writers. 
Philological as well as historical inquiries should be referred to the 
Christian revelation considered as an historical reality of universal obli- 
gation, and subordinated to it. In Christianity there is an immutable 
truth which historical investigations should seek to bring out, not to 
destroy. The treatise is much more scientific in form and character 
than that of Stein. It proceeds from an abler man. The purport how- 
ever of both is Somewhat similar. 

The same author afterwards published in the Studien und Kritiken 
for 1830, an article on Hermeneutics, in which his former opinions are 
developed with greater minuteness, skill, and caution. According to the 
language of this paper, Biblical Hermeneutics consist in “construing 
general hermeneutical principles in such a manner as that the peculiar 
theological element may be united with them in a real organic mode, and 
likewise in forming and establishing the theological element so that the 
general principles of interpretation may have their full weight,” p. 421. 


G. P. Ch. Kaiser. Grundriss eines Systems der neutesta- 
mentlichen Hermeneutik. Erlangen, 1817, 8vo. 

According to this writer, Hermeneutics, though a science purely phi- 
lological and historical, must be “limitative,” ¢. e. it must mould and 
modify the result that has been attained, in accordance with the verdict 
of the primitive faith, and the Christian church. See p. 3. The attempt 
which he makes to unite the religious with the historical interest, is not 
definite or altogether successful. He attaches too much importance to a 
traditionary faith in the church, which should never be allowed to in- 
fringe on the absolute, exclusive standard of all truth, the Bible itself. 

4x 
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Liicke himself is not wholly free from a like imputation. Kaiser avows 
himself to be a Supernaturalist. We believe he was once a Rationalist. 


fr. Heinr. Germar. Die panharmonische Interpretation der 
heiligen Schrift. Ein Versuch. Schleswig, 1821, 8vo. 

Beitrag zur allgemeinen Hermeneutik und zu deren Anwen- 
dung auf die theologische. Altona, 1828, 8vo. 

Hermeneutischen Miingel der Sogenannt grammatisch-histori- 
schen, eigentlich aber der Tact Interpretation. Halle, 1834, 8vo. 

Kritik der modernen Exegese. Halle, 1839, 8vo. — 

These dissertations, proceeding from the same author at different 
times, deserve to be read with attention. The learned and pious writer 
shews that Scripture interpretation is inseparable from the formation of 
the Christian system —that the position which many lay down, viz. that 
the Bible should be explained throughout like any other book, when ex- 
pressed without limitation, is irreconcilable with belief in Christianity 
considered as ἃ divine revelation and a complete system of truth. The 
great fact on which he insists is, that we should regard that alone as 
constituting the written revelation of God which completely barmonises 
with the various expressions of Christ, and with such positions as are 
decidedly true. Whoever, therefore, separates the divine system of 
Christian truth from Bible-interpretation, takes asunder what is really 
united. The last three treatises are mainly directed to an important ob- 
jection which might be supposed to lie against the panharmonic system. 
They point out that faith in Jesus is a comprehensive pfinciple relating, 
not merely to the words of Christ, but to the persons selected by him to 
write all the circumstances and doctrines pertaining to Christianity. 
The contents and the form are inseparable ;— faith requiring us to rely 
upon the latter equally with the former, and to regard the origin of 
both as supernatural. , 

J. G. Ratze. Die héchsten Prinzipien der Schrifterklirung, 
Leipzig, 1824, 8vo. 

This work, like the preceding, was also written to show the insuffici- 
ency of the grammatico-historical system of interpretation, as understood 
in Germany. The following extract may serve to exhibit the author's 
sentiments respecting Hermeneutics. “ Without the principle of the 
absolute, moral deity of Christ, the interpreter will always bring a merely 
rational sense into the higher, peculiar doctrines of Scripture —a sense, 
which, amid all internal, moral, and rational truth, does not by any means 
exhaust the peculiar, high sense of Scripture.” The writer is perfectly cor- 
rect in affirming, that “the religious sense of a Scripture doctrine is included 
in the grammatical and historical contents; but when it is most defnitely 
presented to our view, by exegesis, in all its truth, the purely religious in- 
quiry steps in for the first time as the highest and last element.” p. 3. 
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H. Olshausen. Ein Wort ueber tiefern Schriftsinn. Koenigs- 
berg, 1824, 8vo. 

Die biblische Schriftauslegung. Sendschreiben an Steudel. 
Hamburg, 1825, 8vo. 

The former of these prodactions is of a most interesting and impor- 
tant character. It is true that it has been classed by Clausen, Hartmann, 
and others among the allegorical, yet the pious and lamented author ex- 
presses himself in strong language against the unholy arbitrariness of the 
ancient allegorists. He points out the distinction between a genuine and 
false allegoricalness, and maintains on the highest authority, even the 
New Testament itself, that a spiritual meaning should be extracted from 
the shell in which it is enveloped. He justly objects to the phrase double 
sense, and to the idea that allegorisers generally affix to it. According 
to him, genuine allegorical interpretation consists, not in assuming ano- 
ther sense besides the literal, but a deeper-lying sense (ὑπόνοια) connected 
by an internal, essential union with the verbal signification presented in 
and with the latter—a sense which necessarily presents itself when the 
contents of Scripture are viewed from a higher position, and which may 
be discovered agreeably to uniform rules. The principles by which the 
connexion between the deeper sense and its envelope may be discovered 
lie in the law of universal harmony—a law according to which all things 
in the world of sense and spirit constitute one great organism. Olshausen 
lays great stress on the mode in which the Old Testament is explained 
by the New, regarding it as the rule that should direct all exegesis.* 
Steudel subjected the treatise of Olshausen to a close examination,t which 
called forth a reply from the latter. The distinguished commentator on 
the New Testament repeats the position contained in his former work, 
viz. that the law, with all its ordinances, resembles a seed containing in 
itself the whole plant (p. 23.) 

There is much truth in these writings of the able Olshausen. We 
are not indeed inclined to go so far—nor to use exactly the same 
phraseology—nor to call the method of interpretation recommended, 
allegorical ; but the sagacity of the Professor saw far into the nature of 
prevailing systems of exposition, and the true method as contrasted with 
their erroneousness. Perhaps he carried his analogies and typical re-— 
presentations to an undue length, although his sentiments are in the 
main correct. The ὑσόνοιοι for which he contends is the one, true, spi- 
ritual sense uniformly conveyed by the language of the Bible. ‘Fhe dis- 
sertations before us, though not always guarded in their phraseology, or 
strictly accordant with sound reason, are yet full of instruction. They 
amply merit the serious perusal of all hermeneutical writers. We have 


* See particularly pp. 68-75, and 89-101. 
¢ In the Neues Archiv fiir die Theologie, Band 111, Tubingen, 1825, p. 403 et seq. 
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derived from them no small benefit. Should the reader wish to see some 
of the criticisms made upon them in Germany, he may consult Steudel 
already mentioned, Hahn,* Hartmann,t and Clausen.{ 

J.T. Beck. Versuch einer pneumatisch-hermeneutischen Ent- 
wickelung des 9. Kapitels im Br. an die Romer, 1833, 8vo. 

It is the appendix to this which belongs to our present purpose. Also 
his Zur theologischen Auslegung der Schrift, appended to his “ Einlei- 
tung in das System der christlichen Lehre,” Stuttgard, 1838, 8vo. 

The pneumatic interpretatéon “ proceeds from the organic connexion 
of Scripture as a whole. It seeks for definite traits of the Messianic 
theological character in the individual physiognomy brought to light by 
pure Hermeneutics in single passages; and thus discovers its essential 
significance in the inward economy of the Spirit’s divine work.” It has 
its root, according to this writer, tn a theological comprehension of the 
centre- point of revelation; and its application consequently rests on the 
fidelity, purity, and completeness with which the contents of revelation are 
examined. 

In another place he says—““ Scripture does not present a mansfold 
sense, but a full sense, whilst the general as well as the particular ig 
united with the specific, in living harmonious connection, and thus be- 
comes a full, spiritual sense. The one Spirit who spiritualises word, 
matter, and ideas in order to express his own revelation, also unites them 
into one sense, and makes of the Bible onE conTEXT. In the unity of 
this Spirit to comprehend all that is general and particular, and then to 
point out that unity again in single parts, is the business of learned -- 
or hermeneutico-pneumatic interpretation.” | 

Although there is considerable mysticism in the style of Beck, and 
occasionally an obecure apprehension of truth, yet his treatises are most 
valuable in a hermeneutical sense. They are the productions of no or- 
dinary mind, and contain very much sound theology, such as is needed 
in Germany. In regard to the subject of prophecy, and the New Tes- 
tament quotations from the Old, he has entered with spirituality of con- 
ception into their essential features, and evolved comprehensive principles 
unknown or forgotten. Our hope is, that the writings of this excellent 
man may tend, along with other orthodox works, to produce good fruit 
an hundredfold in Germany. 


G. C. R. Matthadt. Uebersicht der Fehler der neutestam. 
Exegese, ἃ. 8. w. Géttingen, 1835, 8vo. 


* “ Versuch fiir grammatisch-historische Interpretation” u. s. w. in the Theolo- 
gische Studien und Kritiken for 1830. Heft 2, p. 301 et seq., translated by Dr. 
Robinson in the Biblical Repository, January 1831. 

+ Die enge Verbindung, p. 720 et seq. t+ Hermeneutik, p. 335. 

t P. 279 (EHinleit. in das Syst.) — 
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This treatise is somewhat singular. The leading idea it exhibits seems 
to be this, that usus loguendt and history furnish no good ground of 
exegesis, because in expressions of a religious nature they present merely 
that literal signification which lies on the surface, and in cases where 
several senses are equally possible, afford no sure criterion for ascertain- 
ing that one which is alone correct. The writer makes the principle of | 
interpretation to lie in a Biblical, believing consciousness, in the essence 
and tenor of religious ideas infallibly true. Hermeneutical science can- 
not be much benefited by this dissertation, whose object is to reduce 
exegesis to a matter of individual feeling rather than of accurate investi- 
gation. While the author points out mistakes committed in New Tes- 
tament exegesis, he has himself fallen into error. 

He bas meant well to the cause of evangelical truth, though we scarcely 
think that he has advanced it by the present volume. 


F. Schleiermacher. Hermeneutik und Kritik mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf das neue Testament. Berlin, 1838, 8vo, forming 
vol. vil. of his collected works, and published in them by Dr. 
Liicke. 

This is properly a philosophical treatise. The general principles, how- 
ever, which it develops with all the depth and acuteness of the remarkable 
author, are applicable to Scripture, especially the New Testament. 
There is a scientific character belonging to the production that must 
render it valuable, in addition to its essential merits, in helping forward 
the enlightened study of Hermeneutics. Still we should remember, that 
it is based on a system of philosophy, and not on the Bible. Schleier- 
macher was a speculative man, possessed of a great but erratic genius, 
and by no means a sound or safe expositor. Considered as outlines of a 
philosophico-hermeneutical system, the work is excellent ; but we cannot 
refrain from saying, that the philosophy of Germany has ruined its theo- 
logy. It has equally robbed it of its essence and its simplicity. 

George Campbell, D.D. Preliminary Dissertations to the Gos- 
pels. London, 1789, 4to. 

These dissertations are twelve in number, and evince a philosophical 
mind, capable of taking enlightened views of language. The first two 
in particular are masterly specimens, which deserve the careful perusal 
of the philosopher, the critic, and the expositor. 


Prof. Moses Stuart. Hints on the Interpretation of Prophecy. 
Andover, 1842, 12mo. pp. 146. 

The accomplished writer of this valuable little book undertakes to prove 
three things. Ist, That there is no double sense in prophecy. 2dly, 
That it is intelligible before it is fulfilled, and that the writers themselves 
were acquainted with the meaning of what they uttered. 3dly, That the 


oe 
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designations of time in the prophetic Scriptures are ordinary, not pects- 
Kar. 

The first two points are briefly treated, and to our mind not altogether 
satisfactorily. In objection to the double sense he combats such a view 
of it as is held by no intelligent writer with whom we are acquainted. 
He contends against the spirttualising of Scripture, a practice, which, 
if we mistake not, is reprobated by those who hold the double reference 
of various portions in the Bible. Iu maintaining that the prophets un- 
derstood all that they were prompted to write, he appears to take a very 
imperfect view of the state in which the prophets were when commis- 
sioned to utter predictions, and to reduce them too much to the condition 
of ordinary men. We believe that in many cases they had very obscure 
notions of the meaning of what they uttered; and that sometimes at 
least, they could scarcely be said to understand their own predictions. 

The third part is the longest and by far the ablest. Days are days, 
and years years. So the writer maintains with no small skill and power 
of argumentation. We do not see how his conclusions can be set aside. 
It is true that they are contrary to prevailing sentiments, but if the 
latter be unscriptural, the sooner they are abandoned the better. Let 
those who object to the statements of the learned author reply to them 
in the spirit of candour and impartiality. A writer in the American Bib- 
lical Repository endeavours to defend the old view against Mr. Stuart. 


It has been suggested by the intelligent publisher, that the 
brevity of the 15th chapter requires a list of books to be given, 
which treat copiously of the different topics. In accordance with 
this intimation, a very few of the best in each department to 
which the text refers, are selected. Our space will not allow of 
a long catalogue. Two or three, which may be considered to 
stand at the head of all others, are sufficient for our present pur- 


pose. 
General History. 
Here it is most advantageous to consult separate histories of 


particular countries, always singling out such as are best. At 
present we cannot refer to such. 

Of general histories which comprehend the entire range of 
events from the creation to modern times, there is none to be 
compared with that of Professor H. Leo, entitled, Lehrbuch der 
Universalgeschichte. Halle, 1838, &c. 8vo, of which four vo- 
lumes have appeared. 
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C. Von Rotteck. Allgemeine Weltgeschichte, 14th Ausgabe, 
9 Baende, 8vo, Freiberg, 1840. 

This work is much inferior to the preceding, although its value is 
considerable. The author’s views regarding religion are sceptical, though 
not always openly expressed. He belongs nominally to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. It has been translated into English in four volumes, 
royal 8vo, London, 1842. 

J. Von Miller. 24 Biicher Allgemeiner Geschichten. 4th 
edition, Stuttgart, 1828, 3 vols. 8vo. Also in one vol. 8vo, 
1838. 

This work was translated into English, and published at London in 
1818, 3 vols. 8vo. It is learned, accurate, and profound. 

Johannes Cluverus. Historiarum totius mundi epitome, a pri- 
ma rerum origine usque ad annum Christi 630. E sexcentis am- 
plius Authoribus sacris profanisque, ad marginem adscriptis, de- 
ducta, et historia unaqueque ex sui seculi scriptoribus, ubi ha- 
beri potuerunt, fideliter asserta. Editio octava. Vratislaviee, 1673, 
Ato. 

An admirable and perspicuous compendium of the history of the world, 
which deserves to be known and read. The author’s opinion concerning 
the history contained in the Apocalypse is erroneous. 

A. F. Tytler (Lord Woodhouselee.) Elements of General 
History, continued by Dr. Nares, 1801-22, 3 vols, 8vo. 

A brief but able sketch of universal history. 

The three works of Shuckford, Prideaux, and Russell, which 
form a connected series, carry the history of the Bible from the 
creation to the time of Christ. 

The second is by far the best. The first is of little utility. 

G. G. Bredow. Compendious view of Universal History and 
Literature, in a series of tables; from the fifth edition of the 
German. 2d edition. London, 1824, fol. 

In this beautifully printed work, there are 13 tables on history, and 
5 on literature. They are simply constructed, presenting the leading 
facts and various dates in a manner well adapted for reference. 


Chronology. 

Sir Isaac Newton. The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
amended. In the 5th volume of his works, edited by Bishop 
Horsley. 

This work is divided into six chapters. The references to Scripture 
history are not numerous, although in the 2d, 3d, and 4th chapters, there 
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are various notices of persons and events mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, in connexion with the history of such nations as came in contact with 
the Jews. The Remarques critiques sur le nouveau system de chrono- 
logie du chevalier Newton, by Gibbon (Miscellaneous Works, vol. 111. 
London 1815, 4to, pp. 63 et seq.), should be read along with the book. 

James Ussher, D.D. The annals of the world deduced from 
the origin of time, and continued to the beginning of the Em- 
perour’s Vespasian’s reign, and the totall destruction and aboli- 
tion of the temple and Common-wealth of the Jews. Containing 
the historie of the Old and New Testament, with that of the 
Macchabees, &c. &e. London, 1658, fol. Originally published 
in Latin in 2 vols. fol. London 1650-54. 

This book is indispensable to the student of sacred chronology. There 
is none like it in the English language. Its value cannot be too highly 
appreciated. 

William Hales, D.D. A new Analysis of Chronology, in 
which an attempt js made to explain the history and antiquities 
of the primitive nations of the world, and the prophecies relating 
to them, on principles tending to remove the imperfection and 
_ discordance of preceding systems. London, 1809-12, 3 vols, 
4to. 

In this very learned work Dr. Hales rests chiefly on Josephus, and 
departs from the chronology of the Masoretic text. Hence he makes 
5411 years from the creation to the birth of Christ. The writer ap- 
pears to us not to have made out with success the truth of his system, 
or the satisfactoriness of the foundation by which it is supported. The 
chronology founded on the Masoretic text remains impregnable, as far 
as the objections of Dr. Hales to it are concerned. In the first volume 
a review of the leading systems of Chronology is given. 

Arthur Bedford. The Scripture Chronology, demonstrated by 
Astronomical Calculations, and also by the year of Jubilee, and 
the Sabbatical year among the Jews: or an account of time from 
the creation of the world to the destruction of Jerusalem; as it 
may be proved from the wane of the Old and New Testament. 
London, 1730, fol. 

. This elaborate work is divided into 8 books, which carry the history 
from the creation to the completion of the New Testament canon. It 
has 50 chronological tables, and several maps. The writer vindicates 
the authority of the Hebrew text, and opposes the Samaritan and the 
Septuagint version. The research displayed in the volume is immense, 
and the value of it proportionably great. Although its size & unwieldy, 
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| yet it abundantly deserves the careful perusal of such as study the Bible- 


chronology. 

J. L. Ideler. Lehrbuch der Chronologie, Berlin, 8vo, 1831. 
Handbuch d. Mathem. und Techn. Chronolo- 
gie, Berlin, 2 vols. 8vo, 1826. 

As a compendium of chronology the first is nnrivalled, It is the best — 
extant. The second work, which is more extended, should be read along 
with the first. He who has these scientific and able publications, need 
not wish for any thing more on the subject. 


Archeology. 

J. Jahn. Biblische Archeologie, 5 vols. 8vo, Second Edition, 
Wien, 1807-25. 

Archeologia Biblica in epitomen redacta, Editio sec. 8vo, 
Vienne, 1814. 

The latter was afterwards (1826), published by Ackermann with a 
few unimportant expurgations and additions. It was also translated by 
Mr. Upham, Andover, 1823, with various improvements. 

The German work is by far the most extensive and the best that has 
been published on the Antiquities of the Bible. Those who cannot af- 
ford to procure it, should by all means procure the Latin abridgment or 
the English translation. The plates add to the value of the unabridged 
edition. 

W. Μ. L. De Wette. Lehrbuch der Hebr.-jiidischen Arch- 
wologie, nebst einem Grundriss der Hebr. jiidischen Geschichte. 
Leipzig, 1830, 8vo. Second edition. 

This is an excellent and well-digested compend of Archeology. The 
author adopts a different division from that of Jahn, a division which 
appears to be preferable, He who has both works, needs nothing more 
on the subject. 

David Jennings, D.D. Jewish: Antiquities, 2 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1766. 

This book is not adapted to the present state of our knowledge, for 
which the learned author is not to blame. At the time it appeared, there 
was probably none like it. Various statements in it are not accurate.* 

With regard to works which profess to illustrate Scripture from 
travels, voyages, and antiquities, such as the Oriental Customs 
and Oriental Literature of Burder, Harmer’s Observations, Paz- 
ton’s Illustrations in part, Roberts’s Oriental Illustrations, Tay- 
lor’s Illustrations of the Bible, &c. &c. &c., we have never been 


* See Gesenius’s Article Biblische Arch@ologie in Ersch und Gruber’s Encyclo- 
peedie. 
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able to see much real aid furnished by them to exposition. They 
place many things in a more striking point of view, but seldom 
suffice to elicit the sense of a place otherwise obscure. They are 
interesting confirmations of the truth of Revelation, but as sources 
of interpretation they have been unduly overrated. It is pleas- 
ing and not unprofitable to read them ; but the amount of positive 
information directly bearing on exegesis, which can be collected 
from them, is exceedingly small. The truth of our opinion may 
be fairly tested by a perusal of Bush's ‘ Scripture Illustrations,” 
which professes to condense and present the substance of the best 
treatises. 


Geography. 
Hadrian Reland. Palestina ex Monumentis veteribus ΠΝ 
trata. Tajecti Batavorum, 1714, 4to. 
This is a very valuable book on the Geography of Palestine, although 
it does not include the results of modern researches. 


E. F. K. Rosenmiiller. Biblische Geographie, 3 Baende, 
Leipzig, 1823-28, 8vo. 

Of less value and accuracy than the reputation of the writer would 
lead us to expect. 

C. Von Raumer. Palaestina, Leipzig, 1838, 8vo. 

The beet work on the geography of Palestine in a condensed form that 
has been published. 

Ed. Robinson, D.D. Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai, and Arabia Petrssa, 8 vols. 8vo, London, 1841. 

Although this is not Δ systematic work on the geography of Palestine, 
yet it throws great light on the Bible, and contains very important geo- 
graphical details. Its learning, accuracy, and fulness, are above all praise, 
and must secure it a place in the library of every Biblical student. The 
description of Jerudalem is the best extant. It is even superior to that 
given by Crome, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia. A complete 
work on sacred geography may be looked for from the author of these 
volumes. In the meantime, their accurate, interesting, and in many cases 
novel details, recommend them to all who wish to know the geography 
of the Bible. See a chronological list of works on Palestine and Mount 
Sinai, in the first appendix, vol. iii. 

Ed. Wells, D.D. An Historical Geography of the Old and 
New Testaments. Frequently printed in different forms. 

This work is far behind the advanced state of geography, although it 
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was excellent at the time when it appeared. It cannot he relied on now, 
either as accurate or satisfactory. 

G. B. Winer. Biblisches Realwérterbuch. Zweite ganz um- 
gearbeitete Auflage, 2 vols. 8vo, Leipzig,” 1833-38. 

The natural history, geography, antiquities, history, &e. of the Scrip- 
tures are described in this work with great learning. It is an immense 
storehouse of information compiled with great labour, and containing a 
vast number of references to the sources consulted. Its value cannot 
well be estimated. The reader, however, should guard against the ne- 
ology of the writer. 


Aug. Calmet. Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible, as 
published by the late Mr. Charles Taylor, with the fragments in- 
corporated. Revised, with large additions by Ed. armen: D.D. 
Boston, 1837, royal octavo. 

A great amount of information on the history, antiquities, geography, 
natural history, &c. of the Bible is given in this work, The notes and 
additions of Professor Robinson greatly enhance the value of the Ameri- 
can edition, rendering it superior even to the London edition by Mr, 
Taylor, in 5 vols. 4to. 

J. L. Burckhardt. Reisen in Syrien, Palaestina, und der Ge- 
gend des Berges Sinai. Aus dem Englischen mit Anmerkungen 
von W. Gesenius, 2 Baende, 8vo, Weimar, 1823-4, 

“ As an Oriental traveller,” says Dr. Robinson, “ Barcliakit stands 
in the very highest rank ; accurate, judicious, circumspect, persevering. 
He accomplished very much.” The notes of Gesenius form a valuable 
addition, and throw considerable light on various passages in the Old 
Testament.* 

Natural History. 

Thaddeus Mason Harris, D. D. The Natural History of the 
Bible, &c., Boston, 1820, 8vo, and London, 1824, 8vo. 

This work has been already characterised in the text. 

Samuel Bochart. Hierozoicon, sive de animalibus Scripture 
Sacre, recensuit, suis notis adjectis, Εἰ. F.C. Rosenmiiller, 3 vols. 
Ato, Lips, 1793-95. 

This is the best description of the antmals of Scripture. Roses- 
miiller has greatly improved the work by his very valuable notes. 

Olav. Celsius. Hierobotanicon, sive de plantis Sacre Serip- 
ture, &c., Upsal, 1745-7, 2 vols. 8vo. 


* See Gesenius’s Article,’ Bblieche Geographic, in Ersch und Gruber’s Encyclo- 
pedie, ᾿ . 
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Sam. Oedmann. Vermischte Sammlungen aus der Natur- 
kunde zur Erklaérung der heiligen Schrift. Aus dem Schwedis- 
chen iibersetzt von D. Groning. Rostock und Leipzig, 1786-95, 
8vo, vi. Hefte. 

Peter Forskal. Flora ASgyptiaco-Arabica. Havnie, 1775, 
4to. : 

These three works contain together the best descriptions of the plants 
of Scripture. The first contains a great mass of information; but the 
author usually heaps together a number of observations without coming 
to a definite or decided conclusion for himself. The second, containing 
remarks on animals as well as plants, is more scientific and accurate. 
The third is a fragmentary work published from the papers of the dis- 
tinguished naturalist by Niebuhr. (See the Life of Niebubr by his son.) 
It is very valuable. 

J. Eckhel. Doctrina Nummorum Veterum, 9 vols. 4to. Vi- 
ennae, 1792-1826. 

The best work on ancient moneys, including those of the Hebrews, 
extant. 

E. F. K. Rosenmiiller. Biblische Naturgeschichte. Leipzig, 8vo. 
” Useful, but not always accurate. 

Maria Calicott. A Scripture Herbal. London, 1842, 8vo. 

This is an interesting book, the best perhaps which the English lan- 


guage affords. It is not of a very scientific character, neither can it be 
said to throw new light on the subject. 


Geology. 


J. Pye Smith, D.D. On the Relation between the Holy 
Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science. Second edi- 
tion, 12mo. 1840. 

This is by far the best book on the subject. Every page bears the 
impress of extensive information, philosophical reasoning, and a profound 
reverence for the word of God. 

Ed. Hitchcock, LL.D. Elementary Geology. Third edi- 
tion, revised and improved, with an introductory notice, by John 
Pye Smith, D.D., F.R.S., and F.G.S. New York, 1842, 
12mo. 

The ninth section of this excellent and interesting work is on the 
connexion between geology and natural and revealed religion. The re- 
marks are judicious, sound, and correct (pp. 274-291.) 

Various papers were published by the same accomplished geologist in 


— 
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the American Biblical Repository, which should be read by the intelli- 
gent student of the Bible. They have been republished by Mr. Clark 
of Edinburgh, in his series of Tracts. 

The “ Christian Observer” for 1834 contains a number of papers 
by able writers, on the connexion between geology and revelation; but 
most of the information in them was embodied by Professor Hitchcock | 
in his articles inserted in the Repository. 

The works of Fairholme, Penn, Nolan, and Bugg, respecting 
the connexion of Scripture and geology shew a want of acquaint- 
ance with the subject. 

W.S. Gibson, F.G. S. The Certainties of Geology. Lon- 
don 1840, 8vo. 


This book contains a clear, compendious, and correct development of 
the positions which all good geologists look upon as indisputable. 

For notices of the works of Lyell, Buckland, Phillips, &c. the 
reader is referred to the appendix of Smith’s Scripture and Geo- 
logy. 


Medicine. 


Richard Mead, M.D. Medica Sacra. This treatise was 
originally published in Latin, but is in English in the edition of 
Mead’s medical works published at London in one volume 4to, 
1762; p. 579 et seq. 

The work does not treat of every disease mentioned in holy writ, but 
only of such as the writer considered to be little known, or those for 
which he had some particular medicine or cure. The diseases treated 


of are 15. 


James Copland, M.D. A Dictionary of practical Medicine. 
London 8vo. 


This book, which has been in course of publication for several years, 
contains a mass of information on the treatment of all diseases and its 
history, not to be found in any other work. It is the result of immense 
research and erudition. 


J. Miiller. Physiologie der Menschen, 4th edition, 2 vols, 
8vo. Carlsruhe, 1838-40. 


Incomparably the best book on human physiology that has ever been 
published. It is of a scientific not a popular character. Some parts 
of it seem to indicate that the author is a materialist. It has been trans- 
lated into English, with valuable notes, containing additions and correc- 
tions, by Baly. London, 8vo. 1838-42. : 
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W. B. Carpenter, M.D. General and Comparative Physiology. 
London, 8vo, 1836. 

This book is better adapted for the general reader than that of Miiller, 
as being more popular. 
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ABELARD, one of the schoolmen, 191. 

ABENESRA, & Jewish commentator, 636. 

ABULFaRaGivs, History of the Dynasties 
of Egypt, 655. 

ABULWaLID, his Lexieon, 637. 

AccomMODATION system of interpretation, 
199. Its principal advocates, 201. Sup- 
posed instances of, 487-506. 

pores oseph,his Hermeneutical Works, 


eee on the genealogy of Christ, 

592. 

Acnew, J. H., Translation of Winer on 
on the Greek Idioms of the New Tes- 
tament, 478. 

ALBER, Joh. Nepomuc, Institutiones “Her- 
meneuticse Scripture Sacree Novi Tes- 
tamenti,707.”’ Veteris Testamenti, 707. 

Abert the Great, his Exegetical Works 
—character as an interpreter, 174. 

Axcurn, Flaccus, his Interrogationes et 
oe Commentaries, 164- 

65. 

ALEXANDER, W. L., A. M., Connexion 
and Harmony of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, 468. 

ALEXANDRIAN school of interpreters, 62. 
Of theology, 106. eir distinction 
between πόσεις and γνῶσις, 107. Tra- 
dition of the Alexandrian church, 107. 

ALLEGoricaL Interpretation, 57. Its ori- 
gin, 58 and 67. 

ALLEGoRY, 305. Specimens of, 308. Two 
kinds of, 309. 

AmsBrose, character as an interpreter — 
quotations from, 126. On the genea- 
ἴοι of Cane 592. On the parentage 
of Mary, 601. 

Ammon on the Ascension of Christ, 221. 
On the conversion of Paal, 381. On 
Luke ii. 1, 2, 3, 609. 

ANDREAS, of Ceesarea, Commentary on the 
Apocalypse—character as an interpre- 
ter— Rosenmiiller’s opinion of his - 
mentary, 157. 

Anpreas of Crete on the parentage of 
Mary, 602. 


- AnseLm, Archbp. of peoaial h Glogsa 
under 


Interlinearis, 171. The fo of the 
Schoolmen, | τ" τῆ 

ΑΝΤΙΟΟ ΤΙΕΒ, ἃ knowledge of n to 
the expositor of Scripture, i 

ANTITHESIS, & Means of ascertaining the 
signification of a word, 233. 


Aquita, his Greek Translation of the 
Scri 228, 839. Use of his trans- 
lation in interpretation, 628. 

Aquinas, Thomas, his opinion of Chry- 
sostom’s Homilies, 122. His Exegetical 
Works, 171. A great master of schio- 
lastic learning, 191. 

Arasic Versions of the New Testament, 
paler age Pr as a source of inter- 
pretation, 648. 

ARratus, 337. 

Arc ΞΌΙΟΟΥ as subservient to interpre- 
tation, 663. 

Anetuas, his Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypee, 169. 

ARIGLER, Altmann, Biblical Hermeneu- 
tics, 706. 

Argian, 228, The dialect in which he 
wrote, 638. 

Agtabanus, the historian, 336. 

Asrronomy, a knowledge of necessary to 
the interpreter of Scripture, 15. 

Atnanasius, 113. A historico-theologi- 
cal, and not an allegorical interpreter, 
114 


ATHENAGORAS carried typical interpreta- 
tion to excess, 76. 

August on Isaiah, 220, 

Avcusting, his mode of interpretation— 
hermeneutical ciples found in his 
writings, 138. His description of an ac- 

, 135. His Exe- 
vangelistarum— His polemic writings, 

139. On the quotations from the Old 


Testament in the New, 334. 
ves principles of interpretation, 
41. 


B 
Baupgpt, 259. : 
BARBERINIAN pipe $38. 
ΒΑΒΝΑΒΑΒ, an allegorical interpreter, 73. 


Epistle of, 71. Commentary on Levi- 
ticus xvi. (71.)° 

Barnes, his Commentary on 
Isaiah, 295. 

Barrett, Dr., on the genealogy of Christ, 

_ §89-591. On the paren 601. 

Basit, the Great, his Philocalia Hexaé- 
meron, 115. Quotations from him, 
115-116. 

@asnace on theauthenticity of the Epistle 
of Barnabas, 71 
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Bauer, G. L., 69. Hebrew Mythology 
207. On Mythos, 211. On the Par. 
ables, 313. On the promulgation of the 
Law, 331. His Hermeneutica Sacra, 


B., his Mythic Interpretation of 
Genesis ii. 5— iii. 24, 208, 9. 

Bauuaarren, D. Siegmund James, “ Aus- 
fuehrlicher Vortrag der biblischen 
Hermeneutik,” 690. His “ Unterricht 
von Auslegung der Herligen Schrift,” 


689. 
J.S., an advocate of the Wolfian 
philosophy, 218. 
Baur, his «’ Christliche Gnosis” reeom- 
mended, 77. 
Beck, Christian Daniel, his “ Monogram- 
mata Hermeneutices,” 705. 
ars J. T., his Hermeneutical Writings, 
16. 
Brpr, his Exegetical Works, Extracts 
from them, 163. 


nology demonstrated by Astronomical 
ions, &c., 720. 

BenGEL on Matt. i. 22, (485.) 

Bensam, Mr., Reflections on the Gene- 
alogy of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, 605. 

Bertuoupt on Zechariah ix.-xiv., (464.) 

BeveER on ‘va, 474. 

Bis_e, character of, 1]. Its claims to su- 

in theological controversy, 14. 
rinciples on which it is to be inter- 
preted, 31. 
ΒΙΡΕΙΟΙ Interpretation, history οὗ, 70- 
92. 


Archaeology as a source of in- 
terpretation, 66. 

Bircu, Dr., on Luke ii. 1, 2, 3, 610, 

Buair, Dr., on Allegory, 305. 

BLEEK on Psalms cx. & ii., (507.) 

B.Loomrie.p, Dr., on Acts vii. 14, 583. 

Bocuart, Samuel, Hierozoicon, 723. 

Bowen, Von, 208. On Genesis, 211. 

Bonaventura, his Exegetical Works, 174. 

ΒΟΟΤΗΒΟΥΡ, Dr., on David’s introduction 
to Saul, 543. 

Brepow, G. G., wane piag view of 
Universal History and Literature, 719. 

BRETSCHNEIDER, C.G., Dr., his distinction 
between Rationalism and Naturalism, 
217. On Isaiah lii. liii., (20) On 
eine Seip al Die Historisch- 
dogmatische Auslegung des N. T.,””705. 

Brecker, his view of the origin of Alle- 
gorical Interpretation, 66. 

Bucer, on the Parables, (313. 

Butt, Bishop, his opinion of the authen- 
ticity of the Epistle of Barnabas, 71. 
Burcxuarot, J. L.. Reisen in Syrien, 

Palestina, und der Gegend des Berges 
Smai, 723. * 
Burcensis, Paulus, on 2 Cor. iii. 6, 179. 


C 

Caxcort, Maria, A Scripture Herbal, 724. 

Ca.met, his Dictionary, 553, 685. 

Cavin on Rom. x. 6-8, (509.) 

CamMPBELL, George, D.D., Preliminary 
Dissertations to the 717. 

Canz, an advocate of the Wolfian philo- 
sophy, 218. 

Capre.ius on Acts xiii. 41, 393. On Je- 
remiah xxxi. 81-34, 476. 

CaRLOVINGLIAN Schools, those in 
who were attached to them, 159. 

Carpenter, Dr. Lant, 259. 

Carpenter, Wm., his Biblical Compa- 
nion, 711. 

Cazpov, an advocate of the Wolfian phi- 
losophy, 218. 

Carpzov, John Benedict, his “ Primze 
linese Hermeneutice et Philologiz, 
Sacree,”’ 697. 

Carson, Alexander, A.M., on Figures of 
Speech, (307.) His ‘‘ Examination of 
the Principles of Biblical Interpreta- 
tion of Ernesti, Ammon,” ἃς (284.) 

Carresian philosophy applied to theo- 
logy, 199, 

Casaubon on Luke ii. 1, 2, 3, 610. 

Cassioporus, Magnus Aurelius, De In- 
stitutione Divinarum cag aa 157. 
His “Complexions” on Epistles, 
158. 

CastELL, his Lexicon to the Polyglott, 
655. 

Catena, their nature and origin, 156. 
The writers of Catene, 168. 

Cave on the τορῶς of the Epistle 
of : 

Cexsivs, his Hierobotanicon, 670. 

Cerutarivus, Michael, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople—his intemperate zeal, 188. 

CHALDEE Ladgunge as ἃ ΒΟΌΣ of inter- 
pretation, 657. 

CuHamiER, Daniel, his Panstratiz Catho- 
licee, 682. 

CHARLEMAGNE patronised Literature, 189. 

CHEVALLIER, Rev. Temple, his “ Trans- 
lation ᾿ the ringed aaa Poly- 

» ignatius, &c. &c. ὲ 

Garipenrva: Martin, his “ Institutiones 
Exegeticee,” 687. 

CuronoLocy, a knowledge of necessary 
to the interpreter of Scripture, 15, 
662. Works on, 719. 

Curysostom, 119. Character as an ex- 
itor — Homilies of — Quotations 
τη, 120. Hermeneutical. observa- 

tions from, 122, His great credulity 
and superstition, 123. On Luke xxiil. 
and xxxix., 562. On the parentage of 
Mary, 601. 

Cicero on Allegory, 305. 

CriarkE, Dr. Samuel, 250. 

Cxavpivs, his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians, 168. 
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Ciausen, H. N., Dr., on Allegorical In- 
terpretation, 57. On all ing in the 
Apocryphal books, 63. His division of 
the history of Biblical In tation 
into periods, 70. His “ Hermeneutik 
des neuen Testaments,” (199), 708. 

Ciemens, Romanus, his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, 73. 

——— Alexandrinus, his distinction 
prison vias and ede 76. Ad- 

i to the izi 83. 

CLEMENTINE Hoseneas be 

sa a various opinions respecting him, 
6 


CuvvErus, Johannes, History of the 
World, 719. 


Coccaius, his spiritualizing processes of - 


interpretation, 10. 

Copgx Alexandrinus, 342, 364. 

CognatE as sources of inter- 
pretation, 643-658. | 

Cox.rer, David, “ The Sacred Interpre- 
ter,” 709. 

ConyBEakE, J. J., quoted, 91. 

Conybeare, W. D., 260. 

Consunctions, different kinds of —Im- 
portance of attention to, 242. 

ConTEXT a necessary means of ascertain- 
ing the meaning of a word, 231-240. 
How to ascertain the boundaries of, 
241-243. As a means of explaining 
tropical diction, 296. 

Conrrapicrions, alleged, of Scripture, 
516. Real, adduced by Neologists, 519. 

CoTELerius questions the authenticity 
of the Epistle of Barnabas, 71. 

Corianp, J., M.D., A Dictionary of Prac- 
tical Medicine, 725. 

CrepneR, “‘ Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment,” 329. His “‘ Beitraige,” 372, 379. 
On Joel, 634. 

Crevuzer, Symbolik und Mythologie der 
Alten Volker, 59. 

Critica Bratica, 546. 

CyYprRiaN, as an interpreter, 105. 

Crrenivs, Governor of Syria, 606. 

Crrit of Alexandria, his Exegetical 
Works — Quotations from him, 145, 
146. Character as an interpreter, 147. 
On the parentage of Mary, 601. 

Crnvus, the deliverer of the Jews, 49. 


D 

Dannuaver, John Conr. “ Hermeneutica 
Sacra,” 683. 

ὌΛΤΗΕ on Isaiah vii. 14, 500. On Da- 
vid’s introduction to Saul, 543. 

Davs applied the philosophy of Schel- 
ling to theology, 219. 

Davison, his Discourses on Prophesy: 53. 

De Drxv, his Critica Sacra, 583. On Ro- 
mans ii. 18, 636. 

Deists, 519. 

De.rrzsc#, Franz, quoted, 221. 
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De Leon Basil Ponce, his ‘‘ Queestiones 
quatuor expositives, &c.”’ 681. 

De Rossi, 477. 

De Sacr, his Translation of the Scrip- 


ETTE, 
Psalm xlv. 7,20. On Isaiah lii., and 
liii., (220.) On Mark xv. 23, (561.) 
His tion of the Seri 
ΠΣ 636. His Jewish Antiquities, 
Deyiixe on Luke ii. 1, 2, 8, 610. 
Diaressions, different from parentheses, 


Diopati, his Italian translation of the 
Scriptures, 636. 

Dioporus, bishop of Tarsus, his Her 
meneutical Treatises, 119. 

Dioporus, Sicuvs, the dialect in which 
he wrote, 638. His Bibliotheca, 661. 

DépxeE, his con as to the com- 


mencement of the allegorizin § method 
of interpretation, 61. Is of opinion 
that no true instance of allegorizing 
can be found in the Apocryphal books, 
63. Resolves it into the conflict of 
ΒΊΠΘΒΟΡΗΥ with the religion of the 
ews, 66. On John vii. 31 —On Rom. 
xv. 12, re On Matt. xxvii. 9, 10, 
(463.) His Hermeneutik, 473. 
a Hotshiss, nis cnn of ies: 
against Paulus ensis, 179. 
Drurumak, Christian, his scholarship 
his character as an interpreter, 167. 
Du Pin on the authenticity of the Epistle 
of Barnabas, 71. 


E : 
Essrxe, his translation of Winer on 
the Greek Idioms of the New Testa- 
ment, 485. ; 
EcKERMANN on Isaiah lii. lii., (220.) 
Etcouorn, Allg., Bibliothek, 61. His 
views of the origin of Allegorical In- 
a ee 66. His Urgeschichte, 
207. His view of the prophecies, 221. 
On the promulgation of the Law, 331. 
On the conversion of Paul, 331. 
Emerson, Professor, his Translation of 
Wiggers on Augustinism and Pelagi- 


EPpIMENIDES, 337. 

Epipuantus on Eph. v. 14, (424.) 

Enasmves, Desiderius, his Paraphrase and 
Annotations on the New Testament, 
182. A guide to the Reformers. Cha- 
racter as an Expositor, 182. Did not 
believe in the infallibility of the Pope, 
184. Extracts from him, 185. 

Ernest1, his opinion of Chrysostom’s Ho- 
milies, 122. His view of the origin 
of Tropes, 288. On Parables, 313. 
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730 
638. 


ἜΝ ΡΥ ἐπε 
ἈΝ 691. Ele- 


Ree er ERG Coen cad Inter- 
translated by Stuart, and by 


err ΤΕ cuca pease 


Fatuens, Apostolic, 70. General surve 
of their merits and defects, 160-162 

Ficutian philosophy, oe 

Firevrartive language principles ples of in- 


terpretation a Solied te 
Fos on the arable δὶ 13. His Clavis 


Scriptures, 67 
Fratr on Eph. A 14, 424. 


F.ieer on the origin of Allegorical In- 
On Zechariah ix.- 


Forsere on Zechariah ix.-xiv., (464.) 

ΤΌΒΗΕΣ, introductory, examination of, 

Fonexit, his Flora, 670. 

Frerrac, his Arabic Lexicon, 655. 

Faitzecus, his definition of “ Rational- 
ists,” 217. On Matt. ΤΩ 9,10, (468.) 


On Matt. i. 22 le 
Franzius, Wo his ‘“ Tractatus 
cus, &c,” Sel. 


Theolo 

Fux w,on Prov. xxvi. 5, (555.) 

Furst, Dr., his concordance to the He- 
brew Bible, 252. * 


G 


GaBLER, his Edition of Eichhorn’s Ur- 
ἔπ Lit 207. a a med 
iterature, ° as- 
pac ep of Christ, 221. 
Gaxatians, Epistle to, divisions of, 244. 
seeking oP the Relationshi p of Lan- 
44, 
Gtuans, 65. 
Benes De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasti- 


cus, Φ 
GznBaLoey of Christ, 689. 


Bar neglect of seeking Divine ecb 
and an undue confidence in human wis- 


dom, 8. 
Gramar, raga on Biblical Inter- 


ἄκακον, John His Menotemrocy 176 
Gesenivus, Dr., his remarks on Isaiah 
ix. 5, (21.) On aia. 15,15, and 
Isaiah liii., (220.) Ui son gas τό 

μὴ St poy Pia 


Grnéren, tis «Philo und die Jiidiech- 
ee Theosophie” recom- 


mended, 65 
Grason, W. S.,“ The certainties of Geo- 
᾽ recommended, 725. 

Git, Dr., his metaphorical of 
interpretation 10. 5 of his 
inj —— exposition of Parables, 
816- 

ΟἼΝΝΑΟΘΗ, R. Jona Ben, a learned Jewish 

a ea 190. ree 
La8SsiUs ologia Sacra, l. 

αϑϑ the Parables, 818. ᾽ 
LOSSaRIES, principal ancient ones men- 
tioned, 638. ‘pe 

Groesaky, definition of, 638. 

Gnostic Christian 

Groen their allegorizing method of 


interpretation, 83. 


ir emia! H © Introductio in 
Scripturam,” 695. 
peng om on the Penta- 
teuch, 538. 


Gases, who fled to the west of Earo 
on the fall of the Eastern Empire, 1 

Gagcory, his anegyric 
on y lll. 


aproar, ἐταν ΤΥ  Hisapeloges 
interpreter - is apologetic 
explanation of the eix days’ work —his 
Ee ee oe 17: 
"πο Great, his character as an 
expositor, 158. Moralia on Job 
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—his Homilies, 158. Extracts from 
his works, 158, 159. 
GRESWELL on Matt. xxvi. 71, as com- 
pared with Mark xvi. 69, (562.) On 
ohn xix. 14, (564.) His Harmony 
of the Gospels, 569. 
Garespace, 347. His reading of Matt. 
xxvii. 9,10, (463.) His “ Vorles 
uber die Hermeneutik des N.T.” 706. 
Grotius on Heb. i. 12, (465.) On Mark 
xv. 23, (561.) On Luke ii. 1,2, 8, (610.) 


H 

Haun, Dr., his edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, 887. His Lehrbuch, 199. 

Hates, Dr., on 1 Chron. xxi. 5, (546.) 
His Chronology, 566-720. On Acts 
vii. 2,(580.) On Acts vii. 14, (582, 583.) 

Hatt, Bishop, on David’s introduction 
to Saul, 541. 

Ha iam, introduction to the Literature 
of Europe, 192. 

Hammonp, Dr., on the authenticity of 
the Epistle of Barnabas, 71. On Ze- 
chariah ix.-xiv, (464.) On Acts vii. 
14, Sing a 

Hamppen, Dr., his Life of Thomas Aqui- 
nas and View of the Scholastic Philo- 
sophy in the clepedia Metropoli- 
tana recommended, (191.) 

Harnis, Dr. Thaddeus Mason, Natural 
History of the Bible, 670, 728. 

Hartmann on Typical Interpretation, 68. 

Hebrew Lan its changing aspects 
at different ods, 16. 

Heer, his philosophy the result of that 
of Kant, 197. 

Heeetuy philosophy, 208, 219, 222. 

Henperson, Dr., on I xi, 11-16, 
(6) On Isaiah Hii. 7, 8, (390.) His 

ition of Ernesti’s Elements of Bib- 
lical Criticism and Interpretation, 692. 

HeEnaerenperc on Isaiah vii. 14, (500.) 
His Beitrige zor Einleitung ins Alte 
Teast. 555. 

Henry, Matthew, on Joshua x. 43, (539.) 

HERDER, ai Hebrew Poetry, trans- 
lated by » 284. 

ee 
eRnmas, 78. 

HermengvricaL Writers, Bibliographi- 
cal Account of, 677-726. Principles of 
the old Talmudic Doctors, 677. 

Hermeneorics, their — when 
applied to Scripture— when applied to 
particular instances, 1. 

Henopian, 228. The dialect in which he 
wrote, 638. 

Hesycuivs, 638. 

Haevumann on Luke ii. 1, 2, 3, (608. 

Herne, Commentatio de Apo 
bliotheca, 210. ; 

a Dr., his “ Lectures on divinity,” 
574, 


Bi- 
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Hixcuas attached to the Carlovingian 
schools, 189. 

Hitarr, his method of interpretation, 
124. Quotations from, 124, 125, 

Hrppro.rtvs, his Writings, 111. 

erence circumstances enumerated, 


History, general, a ae of neces- 
to the expositor o ptare, 15 

659. Works on, 718. aig 

——— of Biblical Interpretation, 1 63-192. 

Natural, as a source of interpre- 
tation, 669. 

Hitcucocx on Genesis i. 1, (628.) Ele- 
mentary Geology, 724. 

Hitzio on Zachariah ix.-xiv., (464.) On 
Genesis ii. 21, (628. ) 

Hopy, H., 61. 

Hommn, whenee the creations of his poetry 
were drawn, 60. 

sabe Thomas Hartwell, B. D., Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study and 
Knowl of the Scriptures, 710. 

Honrsuey, Bishop, his Sermons, 50. On 
David’s introduction to 641. 

Hovnieant on David’s In ction to 
Saul, 543. 

Ησοο, de St. Caro, Correetorium Bibli- 
coum — His Postillee — Extracts from 


him, 173. 

Hvmi.ity, ἃ qualification of 
the expositor of we 

gry: John, his Exegetical Works, 178, 

Horoarntox, his Philosophical Reveries, 


I 
i J.L., Lehrbuch der Chronologie, 


Ienarivs, the Epistles ascribed to 73. 
INTERPRETATION, Biblical, hi 
192. Moral i 

cologico-histori 


83. The class in 
laced as an inter- 
preter, 83. On the Quotations from the 
ld Testament in the New, 3384. On 
the geneslogy of Christ, 594, 
Isrporz, of Pelusium, his works, 147. 
of Mary, 601. 
Jaun, J., Biblical Antiquities, 665, 721. 
Enehiridion Hermeneuticee Generalis 
Tabularum Vet. et Nov. Fooderis, 705. 


JaRcHI, a Jewish Rabbi, 228. As a com- 
mentator, 636, 
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Juss, Bishop, his “Sacred Literature,” 
263. 

Jenurn, Dr., his work on the Extent of 
the Atonement, 614. 

Jennines, David, D.D., Jewish Antiqui- 
ties, 721. 

Jenomez, character as an interpreter, 127. 
Quotations 130-132. On Gal. ii. 
8, 4, 5, (264.) On Isaiah lxiv. 5—on 
Luke xxi xxiii. 39, (562.) 

Jews, their interpretation of Ps. xlv. 7, 

20. 


ΕΘΝ, Jeremiah, questions the authen- 


ticity of the Epistle to Barnabas, 71. 
Soaxrics, Antiquities, 65. The dialect 


» his eta gece ΤΡ 
Philosophy b he adopted, His Dia- 
logue with Trypho, 498. On Luke ii. 
1, 2, 8, 610. 


K 
Kanr, the influence of his philosophy on 
interpretation, 193. The ΤΡ ΝΕ 
gee his philosophy is isDeiam, 
Kantian philosophy, 218. Its advocates, 
219. 
Kaiser, Q, P. Ch.,on Hermenentics, 713. 
Kars, Bishop, his account of the wri- 
) and opinions of Clement of Alex- 
83, 
Kzucz, his a system of inter- 
tation, | 


pre 
Kein, Car. pes Theoph., on Grammati- 
_ Co-historical interpretation, 225. On 
the parables, 313. His ‘‘ Elementa 
Hermeneutices Novi Testamenti,” 705. 
lcort, Dr., on Ps, xi. 9. ; Heb. x. 
5-7—His list of the same names differ- 
(δ) Hebrew, 524. On Deut. x. 6-9, 
) On David’s introduction to Saul, 


πιοῦν, Bishop, on Zechariah ix-xiv, 
. (464.) His demonstration of the Mee- 
sias, 489. 

Kixcu1, David, a learned Jewish Com- 
mentator, 190, 636, 637. 

Knapp, his distinction between Rational- 
ism and Naturalism, 217. His Greek 
Testament, 254. Recensus locorum 
Veteris Testamenti i in Novo, 512. His 
panctuation of Acts vii, 14, (583.) 


KNaTCHBULL, 257. 

KnowLepos, scientific, important to the 
interpreter, 674. 

KwNosEL on . ix.-xiv., (464.) 

KogsTer on Zech. ix.-xiv., we .) Die 
Propheten des Alten und euen Tes- 
taments, 48. 

Koppr, 257. 


Kora\, the, quoted, 654. 
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Knrunsz on the Life of Jesus, 217, 
Kuinogion Matt.ii. 28, (468.) On Luke 
fi. 1, 2, 8, Si 


of Acts vii. 1 
LaNFEANC, op of Canterbury, 
his Commentary on Paul’s ioe hs 
Lanevage, figurative, 
terpretation applied to, 285. 


Mark xv. 28, cs ὼς sal νος 


Leg, Dr., his Heb. Lex., 462. Sermons 


on the Study of the > Holy Scriptures, 
502. On Job, 321. 

LEHMANN, on fa, (474.) 

Lgo, Prof. H., Universal History, 718. 

LiourFoot, Dr., on the Division of the 
ae) 464. On Chron xxi. ὁ, 
54 


gary seashore y reapicepring, tri 
<P hrase and Notes on the 


tles of St. Payl,” 275. 

Loxxnis, Jonath, Mich, Athanas., his 
“Grundztige der Biblischen Herme- 
neutik und "708. 


tares, 686. Trod in the steps οὗ Eras- 

mus as an in , 186. On the 

Parables, 313. 
Licxs,Dr.,Friederich, on the reasons why 

the Palestinian Jows were addicted to 

g, 67. On the date of the 
book of Enoch, 336. Asa commen- 
tator, 713. 


M 
Macxnicut, Dr., on Heb. ii, 6, 7, 8, 506. 
Μλόνανι on Luke ii. 1, 2, 3, (610. 
Marmonipes, Moses, a learned ewish 
commentator, his works, 190, 678. 
Maxcion, 88. 
Mantianar, his “ Traité Methodique, 
&c.,”” 684. 
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Marsu, Bishop, his Lectures on the In- 
terpretation of the Bible, 306, 710. 

Marrnil, G.C. R., his “ Ueberaicht der 
Fehler der neutest. Exegese, &c,” 716. 

Marruit, published several Scholia and 
Catenee, 638, 716. 

Maurvs, Rhaban, his Exegetical Works, 
— Extracts from, 165. Attached to the 
Carlovingian Schools, 189. 

Maximus, the Confessor, 163. 

Marez,G.,InstitutioInterpretisSacri,700. 

M‘CLELLaND, Prof. Alex., Manual of In- 


terpretation, 711. 

Meap, Ri M.D., his Medica Sacra 
725. 

MEvE on Heb. viii. 9, as quoted from 
Jer, xxxi. 31-34, (460.) Zechariah 


ix.-xiv., (464.) 

ΜΈΡΙΟΙΝΕ, a knowledge of useful to the 
interpreter of Scripture, 672. 

MENANDER, 337. 

Messianic Psalms, 50, 

METEOROLOGY, ἃ knowledge 
to the interpreter of προν μᾶς ture, ὁ, 15. 

Meyer, Lewis, “ Philosophia Scripturee 
Interpres,” 696. 

ttlob Wilhelm, “‘ Versuch einer 
eae des Alten Testaments,” 
02. 

Micuaxruis,J.D.,on Eph,v, 14,(424.) On 
David’s introduction to Saul, 543. On 
Matt. xx. 29-34, as compared with 
Mark x. 46 and Luke xviii. 35-43, 
(558.) On Mark xv. 23, (561.) 
Luke i. 1-3, 609.) 

Micwakuis, C. B., 259. 

POOR Bishop, on Luke ii. 1, 2, 8, 

607. 

Mitton, John, his imaginative style of 
interpretation, ll. 

Minucivs, Felix, his Apology, 154. 

Misana, 65. 

Monsrercer, Joseph Julian, “ Institu- 
tiones Hermeneuticee Sacree,” 699. 

Morat Interpretation, its origin and cha- 
racter, 193. 

Morvs, his _Hermeneutica, 236. Rules 
for ex g Tropical Diction, 296- 
299. Allegory, 308. On the Para- 
bles, 313. A commentator on Ernesti’s 
Institutio Interpretis, 701. 

MosHetm, his Commentaries, 83. 

Muenter on Luke ii. 1, 2, “δ 610.) 


. MOxtuer, J. Von, Bucher iner 


Geschichten, 719. 

Montineue on Prov. xi. 21, (657.) 

aes Sina an inscription given by him, 
610. 

Murpocs, Dr., his translation of Mo- 
sheim, 680. 

Mystics, their influence on Biblical In- 
terpretation, 191. 


eal a bore aay ὙΠΟ ate 


arta’ Mythic Behook, 2 206. Writers of 
ool, 210, 211. 


NaHMMACHER on aks ii. 1, ir 8, 610. 


ΝΈΛΝΡΕΒ, Dr. Augustus, Life of Christ, 
217. History of the planting and 
training of the Christian Church, 831, 
His Chureh History, translated by 
Rose, 112. 

Neotogians of Germany, their mode of 

misinterpreting Scripture, 330. 

NEWCOME, Archbishop. -» on Zech. ix.—xiv. 

{πε .) Harmony of the four Gospels, 
56 

Newron, Sir Isaac, the Chron of 
Ancient Kingdoms amended, 71 

Nicetas, Catena on Job — Commentaries 
on the Gospel of Matthew and the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 170. 

Nico.aus, de Lyra, Exegetical Works, 
175. Comments on the text of the 
Vulgate, 177. The assistance Luther 
derived from his works, 175. The 
effect of his exposition on the subse- 
quent age, 177. 

Nirzsca on the date of the book of 

N ΠΩΣ page Heb 1 
OLDIUS on ebrew ea, 252. 

NoRDHEIMER, his Hebrew Grammar 477. 

Nonisivs on‘ Luke ii. 1, 2, 3, (608. δ. 

ea Balbulus, a Benedictine Monk, 

69 
Novatianvs, 154. 
ee a Pythagorean philosopher, 
6. 


tions from the 
earlier Fathers, 


O 
(Ecumentvus, his com 
oo works of 


Gee ae H. Dr., an instance of allego- 
cal representation given by him, 62. 
His Bi er Commentar., 300. On 
Eph. v. 14, ( {8 On Matt. ii. 23, 
(468.) On Lake 1,2, 8,(609.) His 


writings, 7 
revsiinn- eet su by some to be the 
first who ado the practice of mak- 
ing Catense, 156. On the Quotations 
from the Old Test. in the New, 334. 
OnKELOS, 258. 
Oniainat languges of the Bible—Neces- 
: τὰ of an acquaintance with them, 
8-20. 
Oniaen, his all ing system of inter- 
retation, 10, 97. "The names by which 
he dis es the writings of the 
atenent books of the New estament 
——Distinction he makes between σίστις 
and γνῶσι, 76. His threefold sense 
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of Scripture, 97. His treatise σερὶ 
boxer . On the parentage of Mary, 
Osscrn, Mr., his opinion of the early 
Fathers, 639, 40. 
Owen, Dr. H., his rendering of Isaiah 
xi. 8. On the quotations from Ma- 
lachi iii. 1, (457.) 


P 

Paentnvs, Santes, his Lexicon, 687. 
Other Works, 679. 

Pater on Luke ii. 1, 2, 3, (609.) 

Pampuites, his defence of Origen, 112. 

ParaBtes, 811. 

PaRratecism, 233. Different kinds of— 
Exegetical use of, 233-235. 

Panavexs, verbal and real, 246, 278. 

Pargav, John Henry, Principles of In- 
terpretation of the Old Testament, 707. 

Patrick, Bishop, on | Chron. xxi. rN CIR 

Pavtvs, his rendering of Ps. xlv. 8, (21. 
On John xxi. 1, (198.) On Isaiah lii. 
Hi ἘΠ) On Matt. xxvii. 9, 10, (463. ) 
On 2 Cor. iii. 6, (179.) 

Peganson on the authenticity of the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas, 71. 

ee in Biblical Interpretation, 
4 [2 

Priaaivs, Commentaries on the Epistles, 
150, Character as an in r— 
specimens of his Commentaries, 151. 

Penn, Granville, on Gen. i. 1, (628.) 

PENTATEUCH, its style, 17. 

Penizonivs, on Luke it. 1, 2, 8, (608.) 

ῬΈΒΗΤΤΟ version applied to Exegesis, 688. 

Petavius on Luke ii. 1, 2, 8, (008) 

PrarFF on Luke ii, 1, 2, 8, (607.) 

Preirrer, Aug., “ Hermeneutica Sacra,” 


683. 
Joach. Ehren. ‘* Institutiones 
Hermeneuticse Sacres,”’ 695. 
Be a 688. Pee 
HILO, his theory ὁ cal interpre- 
tation, 63, 64.” a 
Puitoponus, John, 163. 
PurLosoruy, Natural and Moral, a know- 


ledge of necessary to the expositor of 
Sees 15. i 
Paortinus, 154. 
Puotivs on the origin of allegorical in- 
terpretation among Christian exposi- 


tors, 68. 
Pierist system of ad Seen, 222-224. 
Pracipivs, a pupil of Radbert, 188. 
Pianck on the orign of Allegorical Inter- 
retation, 66, eitung in die Theo- 
ogischen Wissenschaften, 700. 
BLT, hal mode of allegorizing Homer, 
6 3 6 e 
Ῥότ 112 on the origin of rica] Inter- 
pretation, oe ὑπὸ 
Porysrvs, 228, The dialect in which he 
wrote, 688. 
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PoLycanr, 6 to the Philippians, 73. 

Ponainn cl Gare 156. 

Propurcy has often a double reference, 
50. How this twofold reference is to be 
known, 56. 

Pusey, Dr., 218. 


Quotations from the Old Testament in 
the New, 384. Table of all the Quota- 
tions from the Old Testament in the 
New, 838-447. for which 
made, 470. Classified, 507-512. 


R 
Rassi, Jonah, or Abulwalid, his Lexi- 


con, 687. 
Josua, his Introduction to the 
Talmud, 678. 
—— Jose, of Galilee, his 82 Hermen- 
eutical bata Ἐπ 678. 
Ismael, his 13 Hermenentical po- 
sitions, 678. 


RapBert, Paschasius, 188. 

ber Sir J. G., on Grammatico-historical 
nterpretation, 714, 

RaMBaCH on the Parables, 813. His 
Pe aici Hermeneuticee Sacree,™ 

8 e 

Ranpoipu, Dr., on the quotations from 
(408) iii. 1, (457.) On Heb. i 12, 

Raxoipen, J., his ‘“‘ Hermeneutics Bi- 
blicee is principia, etc,” 708. 

RatHerivs, of Verona, 188. 

RattonaLisM distinguished from Natu- 
ralism, 217. Properly so called, on 
what based, 222. ἢ . 


Rationavists, their interpretation of Ps. 
xlv. 7, 20. 

Ravumer, C. Von, Paleestina, 722. 

Reason, its use in the interpretation of 
Scripture, 30, 81. 

RECKENBERGER, John Leonhard, his 
“ Tractatus de studio-Hermeneatice, 
&c.,” 689. 

Reeves, Mr., his translation of Vincen- 
tius Lirinensis, 154. 

REIcHEL,V., “ Introductio in Hermeneu- 


philosophy, 218. 

Rerersen, Andreas, his ‘“‘ Hermeneutica 
Sacra, &c.” 687. 

Reimanvus, author of the Wolfenbittel 
Fragments, 708. 

ReLanp, Hadrian, Palestina ex Monv- 
mentis veteribus illustrata, 722. 


Resurrection of Christ examined, 565. 
Ruetonic, a knowledge of, necessary to 
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of Calmet’s Dictionary, 608. On Luke 
ii. 1, 2, 3, (608.) Biblical Researches 
in Palestine, 668. 
Réur, his View of Naturalism, 217. 
Rose, Hugh James, 217. 
RosznmU ier, J. G., an‘instance of alle- 
orical in tion given by, 62. 
n the origin of Allegorical Interpre- 
tation, 66. His conjectures as to the 


slight paid by Justin 

to the book of the New Testament, 74. 
On John vi. 53, ἈΠ, ἫΝ 

Se E. . C., an oe in 

eo redacta, 5 Isaiah 

liii, 220 


Rotreck, C. Von, Allgemeine Weltges- 
chichte, 719. 

Ruperrvs, Commentaries on the Old 
and New Testaments— his Theological 
Works—his Catena on the Gospels, 171. 

Ryrwanp, J. E., Translation of Tholuck 
on the use of the Old Testament in the 
New, 487. 


S 
Saapias, his Translation as a source of 
interpretation, 630. 
Sape.iivus, 154. 
SaNnDBICHLER, Aloys, his Abridgment of 
Jahn, 809. 
Saturninus, Proconsul of Syria, 606. 
Sawyer, L. A., A.M., Elements of Bi- 
blical Interpretation, 711. 
Scaticrer on 1 Kings vi. 1, (588.) 
ScuaErer, John Nepomuc, “ Ichnogra- 
phia Hermeneutices Sacrese,’”’ 700. 
Scug.uina, his philosophy, 219. 
ScHLEIERMACHER, F.., ἐπε pear ioe 9. 
His “* Hermeneutik und Kritik,” 717. 
ΒΟΗΓΕΌΒΝΕΒ, his Lexicon to the New 
Testament, 639. 
Scuurp, a Kantian philosopher, 219. 
Scuuip, his Concordance to the Greek 
Testament, edited by Bruder, 252. 
Scumipt, a Kantian philosopher, 219. 
ScHorTTcEn, 257. 
Scuotta, what meant by, 638. 
Scnoxz, his reading of Matt. xiii. 85 — 
man Translation of the Scriptures, 636. 
Scnootmen, their influence on Biblical 
Literature, 190, 191. 
Scuort, his ExegeticalCommentary on the 
passages Christ’s advent, 50. 
Scuutrens on Prov. xi. 21, (677. 
Scuvustgs on Isaiah lii. 11}. ( 0) 
ScHwakz epee cae hilosophy of Schel- 
ing to ogy, 219. 
See, nataral: a knowledge of, no- 
to the expositor of Scripture, 15. 
Scizntiric knowledge, importance of, to 
the se Sra 674. 
Scotus, Johannes, 188. 
Sections, mode of separating a writing 
into, 240-243. 


SEEMILLER, Sebastian, his “ Institutiones 
Hermeneuticse Sacree, V. T.,”’ &c., 699. 

Sei.er. G.F., Biblical Hermeneutics, 704. 

Seager, John Salomon, reputed author 
of the Accommodation System of In- 
terpretation, 199. His Hermeneutical 
Writi 692-4. 

Sempce, Mr., histranslation of Kant, 194. 

Seprvaaint Version of Daniel, 599. Use 
of Sept. in the interpretation of Sorip- 
ture, 619. 

Simon, Richard, his account of Aristo- 


proces of Holy Scripture, 56,465,479. 

iscourses on the Sacrifice and Priest- 
hood of Christ, 202. On Zech. ix.-xiv., 
464.) On the Relation between the 

oly Scriptures and some parts of Ge- 

ological Science, 675-676. 

Socinus, Faustus, 613, 14. 

Socrates defends Eusebius, 112. 

SopHronivus of Damascus, 163. 

Space more observed than time in the 
prophetic writings, 48. 

Spectator, Quarterly Christian, 483. 

Spencer on the origin of Allegorical In- 
terpretation, 66. 

SrivpD.iw on Ieaiah 111,» liii., (220.) 

SrapuLensis, James Faber (Le Fevre 
d’ Etaples), his French translation of 
the — Latin version of Paul’s 
Epistles — Commentary on the New 
ama t, 180. Praised by Erasmus, 

Starx, 269. 

STEIN, K. W,, on Historical Interpreta- 
tion, 712. 

Storr on the Parables, 313. On Luke 
ii. 1, 2, 3, (608.) 

Stowe, Professor, his edition of Lowth’s 
Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, 308. 


thus, 211. Life of Christ, 211, 212. 
Stuart, Professor Moses, on Psalm xl. 
—On the Epistle to the Hebrews, 55. 
His division of the text in Rom. viii. 
20, 21. His translation of Ernesti’s 
Elemente of Biblical Criticism, 287. 
On the book of Enoch, 337. On Jere- 
miah, xxxi. 31-34, (460). Hints on 
the Interpretation of Prophecy, 717. 
Susprvision of books, 244. 
Susscriptions to the books of the New 
Testament not always correct, 821. 
Surpas, 638. 
Surnennustus on the Quotations from the 
Old Testament in the New, 334. On 
Acta xiii. 41, (392.) 
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Syaxzs, Dr., Essay on the Truth of the 
Christian Religion, 478,482. On Acts 
i. 20, Saag Be 

Syuuacuus, his Greek Translation, 226, 
839. As a source of interpretation, 
628. 

mre of Byzantium, on Eph. v. 14, 

as a source of inter- 


Syriac 
pretation, 656. 


τ 
Taste of all the Quotations from Old 
Testament in the New, 838-447. 
Tancuvum, of Jerusalem, as a commenta- 
tor, 636. 


Tancums, 65. Applied to exegesis, 681. 
Tatian carried Peal Interpretation to 


sense in interpretation, 91. 

Tueoporet, his Exegetical Works—On 
Gal. ii. 3, 4, 5, (264.) His Commen- 
taries, 638. 


839. 

Tukopui tus carried Typical Interpreta- 
tion to excess, 76. 

THEOoPHYLACT, last of the Fathers— His 
Commentaries — their character, 170. 
On Luke xxiii. 39, (562. ) 

THERAPEUTA, 8 Jewish sect, 63. 

Taxsaunus of Gesenius, 687. 

Tatress on Luke ii. 1-3, (609.) 

TuoLvck on the Credibility of 1 
History, 217. On the use of the Old 
Testament in the New, 486, 508. On 
the Hermeneutics of the Apostle Paul, 
Bib. Cabinet, 490. His Commen 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 509. 

TicHon1vs, his rules for the elucidation 
of Scripture, 140-143. Quotations from, 
144. 

TrzrTrunx, a Kantian p er, 218. 

Tiuz not observed in the p tic parts 
of Scripture, 48. 

TirrMaNN on fea, (474.) 

Titus, Bostrensis, on the parentage of 


Mary, 601. 
TorLineR, J. G., his “ Grundriss einer 
erwiesenen Hermeneutik,” 695. 
TownseEnp, his ment of 1 Samuel 
xxi. 18-22, (540.) On 1 Chron. xxi. 5, 
(546.) On John xix. 14, (564.) 
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Towwson, Dr. his Discourses on 
the four Gospels, 452. On John xix. 
14, (564.) 

Trorgs, foundation of, 285. 

Tropica. terms, how i 


his “ Tractatus 


tica 


ER, Caspar, “ H 
Biblica Generalis,” 707. On Parallel- 


of kin 
Manner of ascertaining it, 


ν 

VaLcKENsaER, Diatribe de Aristobulo 
Judseo, 16]. 

Vatesius defends Eusebius, 112, 

Vatla, Ts ntius, nid inter- 
preter, 179 —as a philologist, 180. 
Van Mitvgrt, Bishop, his “ Inquiry in- 
to the general principles of Scripture 

interpretation,” 710. 

VaRtaTIons not contradi 521. 

Venema on Luke ii. 1-8, 609. 

Venetian Version of the Seri 228. 

Versions, Ancient, advantages of to the 
interpreter, 616. 

Vincentivs, Lirinensis, His Commonito- 
rium, 153. The design of this Trea- 
tise — His rules for coming to indubi- 
table certainty in matters of Faith — 
Extracts from his work, 154. 

VoLportH on Luke ii. 1, 2, 8, (610.) 

VoLumnivs mentioned by Josephus as a 
governor of Syria, 610. 

Vossrus on the authenticity of the Epistle 
of Barnabas, 71. On the Quotations 
from the Old Test. in the New, 334. 

Vouteare, its use in interpretation, 625. 


WwW 
Wau, his Lexicon to the New Testa- 
* ment, 639. 
Wake, pee on the authenticity 
of the Epistle of Barnabas, 71. 
WataFrib, Strabo, his Glossa Ordina- 


ew — “Ὁ 
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ria — its authority with succeeding in- 
terpreters, 166-7. 

Warburton, Bishop, on David’s intro- 
duction to Saul, 541. 

Warptaw, Dr., his division of the text 
in Rom. viii. 20, 21. 

WEcscHEIDER, “ Institutiones Theologi- 
cx,” 193, 217. On Mythi, 206. On 
the ascension of Christ, 221. 

Wesse, his Life of Christ, 211, 212. 

We tts, Ed., D.D., An Historical Geo- 
graphy of the Old and New Testament, 

WerReNFELS on the Parables, 313. 

WernsporF on Luke ii. 1, 2, 3, (610.) 

Wessez, John, his character as an inter- 
preter, 178. 

WertstE!N, his collection of various read- 
ings, 456. On Acts vii. 14, (583.) 

Wuiston on Zech. ix.—xiv. (464.) 

Wiacenrs, his Historical Presentation of 
Augustmism and Pelagianism, 152. 

Winer, Dr., his Realworterbuch, 611. 


His Grammatik, 443, 477. On Luke 
ii. 1, 2, 3, (609.) 

Wiseman, Dr., 488. Lectures on the 
Connexion between Scionce and Re- 
vealed Religian, 26. 

Wrrrensacu, Daniel, his “ Elementa 
Hermeneuticse Sacre,” 690, 

WoLrian philosophy; its advocates, 218. 

Wottivs on the Parables, 318. His Exa- 
mination of Calmet’s Hermeneutical 
Rules, 685. 

Woops, Dr. Leonard, on the quotations 
of the New Testament, 471. Lectures 
on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
472, 480. 

Waiters Hermeneutical, bibliographical 
account of, 677. 


Ζ 
ZACHARIZ, Gotthilf Traugott, his “ Ein- 
lictung in die Auslegungs-Kunst der 
Heiligen Schrift,” 690. 
ZoROASTER, Sabaism of, 67. 
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Greek words, on which some remark or illustration is offered. 


Page. Page. 
ἀχούω, . . 874,57 μαρτυρεῖ, : . ᾧ. 
ἀλληγορία, - 103 | μημῶ, . . δ69 
ἁμαρτία, ‘ - 238 | vikos, . . . 345 
ἀναγωγὴ, . : 103 | οἶκος, : : 239 
ἀνένδεχτον, - 250 | ὄξος, . ὃ - 661 
ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, 618-620 | bruce “ληρωθῆ, . 484 
ἀπογραφὴ . 607-609 | τὰ πάν, . . 250 
γίγρασται, . 448-451 | πάντας ἀνθρώπους, 238 


γνῶσις, . ° 76-85 atoric, ° 76, 233, 239 
δ ἑαυτοῦ . - 250 | πληρόω, F . 478 
ἐγίνετο, . 233,251 | “νεῦμα, . : 442 


imaoku, ; - 443 | avnuuarixés, . . 102 
ἔργα σαρκός, : 239 | σεισμός,Ἠ . : 250 


ἐῤῥήθη, ὃ - 448 | σωματικός,{  . - 98 
θεωρία, j ᾿ 119 | τὰ διαφέροντα, ὁ, 635 
ἵνα, - 473-478 | τάφος, : - 669 


: ws 451,454, | τὸ ἑηῶ, Ὁ . 468 
ἵνα πληρωθῇ, 480, 482 saasioie ᾿ . 103 


καρδία, > + 443 1 ob6we, . . 442 
κόσμος, - 3288 | ψυχή, ον] 443 
χρίσις, . 345, 390 ψυχικός,. ‘ 102 


λέγει, ᾿ . 451 
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Hebrew words, on which some remark or illustration is offered. 


Page. Page. Page. 
“IN Cty . 9202 wor . . 459 DIp""30 . 847 
Pin : . 495 NEON ‘ . 287 DTP : . 624: 
ΠΝ . δὅ4Α [ΠΤ - . 319) 9. . . 8684 


NBN. - 39 NR - - 238] θῶ . 845,39] 
Ὡς . 427; π΄. . 8029 . -. 682 
ὮΝ . . 889. eC RT| MO. I 
τῷ ὃ . δὅ8ι ἢ - - 666, .- . 418 


ON - «549 | wah . , 287 mp .  . 651 
WON - » 845|». . 62] mW, TY . 828 
MIN .- - (548 mT »  . 657] ty .  . 88] 


mine - 62 | ΣΡ. . 459 ρον ον 624 
ΓΤ 23 . 299 apy ‘ . 20 ΠΟ : , 495 
D2 . . 802, .- - θ068 ἽΡΡ ον θ2ὅ 
22 ες. 308} ὙΠ. - - 287 | γῶν ες 680 


OIA + 585 | bp - + 669) ony . -. 988 


53 εν, 6868 | MyDD . 237 | map .  . 654 
ya = . 6M] oxy MADD 622, 623 39 - .- 896 
pe = - - 461|| ΒΒ - - θ6ὅ 
nna ; ὃ 671 | 15 ‘ é 237 Ἣν . ᾿ 338 
ΤΣ - . 2 | mb - . &Bl OM . - 459 
Ἣν ΤΥ. 281 mb . - 6285, ΣΝ] - ἀἀζ“46 
m7 650 10? . 94,26 | yen rer)! 


MT. . 625] ONIN? - 23/Dy . . 628 
wore 921} yd - 477,478 | iain - 629 
ro} 384] DRO - 629) ΠΌΤ . ὦ. 
yin - «655 ND 858 ΡΤ . . 6290 
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TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE REFERRED TO. 


ΘΈΝΈΞΙΝ: 
Chs . Verse. 
ose 1, . 65, 628 
τὸς By -(: 569 
... 8,9, 10, 525 
... 20, 101 
.. 20, 526 
II. 5, 208 
wee 8, 624 
coe 14, 525 
111. » "628, §26 
sie. ἢ 628 
.“.. 16, 629 
ive. UR, 581 
eee 24, 208 
IV. 1, 624 
eee 93 258 
oo. 23, 24, 828 
VI. 5,11, 441 
eee 3, 62] 
sie. 6, 527 
we 19, 20, 526 
VII. 2,3,. §26 
ee0 4, e 570 
ἐν 12, 527 
oe 17, 52 
oon D4, 527, 528 
VIII. 3, §27 
wear .Κ.,Μ.0.ωὄἤὕἡ, 526 
fans, Oe, 658 
X. 9, 632 
ον 80, 630 
XI. 26, §28 
wwe Ol, 581 
«ἂν 90, 590 
XII. }, 580 
ἐπε 4, 598 
we 4, 623 
XIII. 4, 53] 
XIV. 14, 228 
woe 46; 554 
XV. 2, 632 
... 8, δ28,,58] 
oo. 18, 668 
XVII. 14, 99 
XVIII. 25, 391 
XX. 16, 622 
XXII. 1, 581 
ey 9, 633 
XXII. 2, 272 
.... 16, 585 


Siew απ κα αὶ πᾶ eee eee --- 


ey Verve. Chapter. Veoree. 
XXIV. 2. 232 VIL 29, . 
de. 1δὺ)- καὶ 102 .. «32,34, . 
ΧΧΥ͂. 26, 180,1 ΧΥΠ1. 17, . 
XXVI. 2, δ8) .“. 20, 
XXVIII. 12, 651 XX. 5, 
os, 16, 531 we, ΣΙ τ 
XXIX. 35, 529 XXI. 6, 461, 
XXX. 6, . §84| XXIII. 21, . 
woe 1B, 623| XXIV. 18, . 
17, §29| XXX. 6, . 
XXXII. 24, 80, 281)}XXXIITI. 11,. 
... 80, 529 eds 20, 
XXXV. 4, 630 
... 18,19, 492 Lgviticvus. 
XLI. 40, 630 ae ν τ 
XLII 2, . 65 XI. 13, 14, 
XLVI. 26, 60) 582 XVI. 
98, 530} XVII. 1,7, 
XLVII. 11, δ80 XX. 24,. 
31, 634) XXII. 12, . 
XLVIII. 8, 530] XXIII. 32, . 
we 10, 530| XXV. 4, 
XLIX. 6, 237,624) XXVI. 42, 
τῆν 7, 261|XXVII. 34, 
9, 307 
; 10, 496, 631 NoMBERS. 
“18, 63) 1... ος 
21, 680 IV. 8. 
25, 624 .. 20, . 
VIIT. 24, . 
Exopus. ΙΧ. ὦ... 
I, 11. 6δ30,,635 XI. 29, . 
ἐὰν 16, 632} XIII 1,2, 
wie oes 213 eas 1, 2, 3, 
II. 15, ab. XIV. 25, . 
HII, 2, 530 . 980, . 
vee 4 503 . 33 . 
. 12, 497 a a 
IV. 22, . 807} XVII. 10, . 
VI. 8, 530, 531 XX. 10, ~~. 
τὰν: 235 601 .. 28, 29, 
ΥΙἜἜ. 1. 886] XXII. 5 . 
ἦς 20, 2), $32; XXIV. 25, . 
VIII. 9. . 621| XXVI. 10, . 
IX. 6, . 632) XXVIII. 14, . 
τὸν, 20, 532; XXXII. 5, . 
AIT. 15, 272 sos 105. ᾧ 
Me 0, .. §29| XXXIII. ,, ‘ 
> 46, 878, 508 31, 
XVI. 15, 373 XXXIV. 5 


TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE REFERRED TO. 


Chapter. Verse. 

XXXV. 24, 30, 7oh0 
XXXVI, 8, 590 
DEUTERONOMY. 

: Ε 668 
coe 9,18, 533 
tie 99 280, 536 
II. ll, . 538 
11. 26, 280 
IV. 34, 497 
Vv. 15, 534 
X. 6-9, 538 
δες ὩΣ Sa 585 
XII. 15, 22 §35 
XIV. 28, 570 
ὍΝ 5, 12, 99 
AVe oy’ 570 
det Wy 461 
XVIII. 16, . 383 
XIX. 12-18, 280 
ay |: . 468 
XXIT. 12, . 590 
XXV. δὅ, §90 
XXVI._ 6, 595 
wes 12, 570 
XXVII 9, 62) 
XXVIII. 82, 627 
ΧΧΙΧ. 4, 408 
ΧΧΧ. 12, 404 
wes 12, 14 509 
XXXII 4, . 391 
ae 43, . 426 
JOSHUA 
Ι,, 10, 537 
IX. 6,9, 624 
X. 15, . 639 
sear “oy ἃ 539 
eae Bdge οἷς 539 
οὖν οὐδοῦ τς 539 
XI. 19, . 539 
XIV. J, . 537 
XV. 68... 539 
XIX. 2, . 281 
XXI._ ,, : 281 
XXIT. 18, . 537 
XXIII. 14, . 285 
AXIV. 32, 585, 586 
JUDGES 
Vv. 2, 655 
νον 90, 660 
VI. ol, 540 
IX. 5, 18, 56, 540 
Sas - 319 
xX. 3, 540 
XI. 26, 540 
XIV. 14, 319 
XX. 2, 654 
see 35, 540 
ὁ 46, . ἐδ. 
1 SamMveEL 
I. 18, 650 


Chapter. Verse. Page.| Chapter. Verse. 

Il. », . 418] XX 13, . 552 
XII. ll, 540 4, . 281 
XIV. 4,. 624 

ΧΥ. 29, . 527 1 CHRONICLES. 
XVI. 18-22, 541 l. 28, . 528 
XX. 2 . 462 11. 5, 528 

XXL 1, 585 ww. = 15, 554 

XXIX. 11, 258 δὰ. a 597 
XXX. 12, . 570 .. 18, , 595 

XXXI. 4, 544 oe |! a 596 
... 19, 20, 595 

2 SaMvuEL IV. 24, 89, 281 

Te 10; -« 544 V. 26, 507 

VII. 14, 49, 421 VII, 14, =. 583 
VIII. 4, 544, 624 XI. 11, 545 

. 18, 250 oe. 42, 545 

X. 6, 552 XV. 20, . 682 

dees 185 544| XVIII 4, . 544 
XII. 1.7, 312 oe §«=sd 250 
ΧΧΙ. 1, 547 XIX. 7, . 552 

XXIII. 8, 545 --» 18 . 544 

XXIV. 1, 545 XXI. 1, 545 

eee 9, e 546 soe 5, e 546 

- 118. ἃ 547 oe 11,12, 547 

24, 547 ws, 25, . 547 

XXIII. 1, . 600 

1 Kingqs we «= D4 586 

11. 23, . 213; XXVIII. ,, : 546 
IV. 21-24, 668 

sae 26; 548 2 CHRONICLES. 

Vv. ii, ib. II. 106, . $48 

VI. 1, 587 11. 15, . 548 

ὀδός | ; Κῷ δδ8 IV. 3, ὅ, 552 

we 24, 25, 26, 552 VIII. 10, 18, 549 

VIII. 9,. 588 ΙΧ, as “ae 548 

we «46, 896] XIII. 2 . 549 

IX. 23, 549 XX. 81, . δδ0 

ws. 28, 849) XXII. 2, 553, 599 

XI. 36, 493| XXIII er 600 

XIII. 14, 391 «oe = 17, 28, 554 

XV. 10, . 549; XXV. 18, 319 
XVI. 10, 15, ib.| XXVIII. 20, 21, 553 

ae Se #b.{| XXXIV. 8, 600 
XXI. 21, 593) XXXV. : 551 

XXII. 42, 550|XXXVI. 4, 602 
πε 9, 551 
2 Kinas 
VIII. 16, 550 Ezra. 

τ 117. 550 II. 61, 599 

.- «626, 688, 559 wwe 64, 554 
XIII. 1, 550 III 8 . 6594 

cea 10, 550 
XIV. 9, 319 NEHEMIAH 

Ves Ty ἢ 550 II 9, . 595 

oo «= «9, 507 Vv. ὃ 627 

.» 80, 550,551 XII. 1, 594 
» 82, 34, 550 
Ce > ae ἐδ. ἙΒΤΗΒΒ. 
XVI. 2 . 498 VIII, 106, . 289 
XVII. 1, 551 
XVIII. 2, 498 JOB. 
XXIII. 30, 55] IL 2% 160 
XXIV. 8, 551 If. 10, 555 
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. Verse. Page. 

iv. 8, 295 

.. 18, 396 

Vo. 7, 624 

VI. 10, 65] 

VII. 19, 624 

IX. 6, 676 

ΧΙ]. 6, 627 

ΧΧΙ. 28, 254 

XXVIII. 23, 26 

XXXVIII. 6,37, 676 

AXXIX. 7. 26 

is Ἢ 670 

eae 24, 258 

XL. 19, 668 
Psaums. 

IL. , 50 

σι 1, ὦ. 325 

Ill. 1, . 243 

Vv. 9, 397 

VI. 1, 243 

VII. 14, 237 

VIII. 4,6,. 506 

IX. 6, 261 

eve 28, 897 

X. 3, 259 

ΧΙ. 1,. 26 

XIIL 1, 8, 8396 

XVI. 2, 4, 629, 655 

τοῦ 9, 237, 285 

XVII 4, 256 

XVIII 289 

... 8, 237 

ΧΙΧ. 4, 459 

XXIII. 6, 939 

XXXIII. 21, . 378 

XXXIV. 10, 634 

«» 19, 377, 508 

XXXV. 19, 508 

XL. 7-9, 460 

XLI. 2, 443 

XLII. 6, 667 

eee 7, a 289 

XLIII 22, 509 

XLV. ” 50 

ΟΝ" 274 

τ 20) 629 

re di; 20 

... 18, 989 

LXII. , 50 | 

σὰν 4, 628 

LXV. 13, 289 

LXVIII. 4, 377 

LXIX. 25, 504 

LXXIII. 4, 253 

LXXIV. 12, 624 

LXXV. 8, 298 

LXXVII. 24, 378 

LXXVIII.2,  . 504 

LXXX. 5 Ρ 807 

LXXXIV. 5,6,7, 262, 

LXXXVIII. 20, 391 | 


ΧΟΥ. 7, 


TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE REFERRED TO. 


467, 508 


Pealm. Verse. Page. | Chapter. 
XCVI. 7. 426 VI. 
XCVII. 11, . 292 Sate 
Ce... 26 ἐὸν 
CIV. 2, . 656 VII. 
CVI. 17, e 538 eo@ 
ΟΥ̓]. 3 . 377 wee 
CX. °,, 801, 507 VIII 
me Par 621 dee 
CXIV. 1, 632 IX. 
CXV. 2, 896 wes 
CX1X. 144 ean? 
τὸς 29, 163, 237 re 
see 18], 657 X. 
CXXX. 3, 667 Soe 
CXXXII. 6, 668 ay 
ΧΙ. 
PROVERBS Ste 
11. 20, 676 ὡς 
Vv. 15,18, 297 τὸ 
VI. 23, . 292 τς 
VIII. 86, 237 XIII. 
xX. 4d, 243 XIV, 
XI. 2], 657 XVI. 
XIII. ll, 259| XVIII. 
a 15, . 393 XIX, 
XVI. 7, 588 XXI, 
XIX. 8, 237 Re 
XXI. 10, 44)| XXII. 
XXII. 2, 979] XXIII. 
ὌΝ 8, 4951) XXIV. 
he 4 ἢ 98| XXXVI. 
XXVI. 4, e §54 eee ν 
soy ὅ, .- ab. Su 
Sate δ; οὡς 695] XXVII. 
XXIX. 18. 279 aac 
XXX. 15, 259, 623 ζῶν 
πὸ 15-31 319| XXVIII. 
ECcLESIASTES. ae 
III. 17, 627) XXIX. 
IV. 4, 441 | XXXIV. 
Vv. 5, 623) XXXV. 
VII. 21, 396 was 
Χ. }, 276|XXXVIT. 
sone 09. 145 XL. 
XII. 2-6, 308 τος 
ae 3, 658| XLII. 
5, 6,. 297 as 
Sone or SOLOMON. XLIV. 
11. 12, 62] “ies 
VII. 6, 256 ase 
VIII 6, 441 XLV. 
IsataH wes 
I 1, 321} XLVI 
οὖν δ, 462| XLVIII 
-- 5,6, 290} XLIX 
Π., 243 seit 
ve 46; 625 ie 
11. 2, 3, 28] LI. 
sis 3, 629 111. 
V. 25, 622 re 


Verse. Page. 
42 s 243 
l, Ε 329 
9, 10, 502 
99 oe 243 
14, 474, 494 
14, 15, 16, 50 
14, > 403 
18, 501 
Ly 2, 507 
6, 47, 249, 632 
19, 633, 655 
9, ‘ 639 
2), 250 
24, . 324 
” ὸ 48 
6-8, . 290 
3, 4, 622 
11-16, 301 
13, 54 
a ‘ 141 
12, 625 
3-5, 325 
Ι, 2, 327 
13, 654 
I, 668 
10, 625 
8, . 654 
15, 623 
” 141 
14, . 236 
18, 672 
2), 630 
8, 629 
9, 409 
12, 630 
16, 403, 459 
23, 29, 308 
Os. 4g 630 
10, . 408 
8, 9, 10, 49 
1,2, 5, 6, 7, 293 
5, 6, 94 
7, 899 
” 323 
3, 357 
1, 323 
6, 49 
19, 259 
3, 374 
26, 323 
34, 633 
1, 47 
25 237 
13, 49 
ll, 236 
ll, 258 
3, 5, 323 
7; 279 
17-23, 298 
13, . 323 
11, 12, 420 


TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE 


REFHRRED TO. 


Chapter. Verse. yr Chapter. Verse. Page 
II. 14,15, 272|XXKXIV. 23, . 48 
LIVI. 4, 294,534)XXXVI._,, 141 
ids 9. . 272 as 28, 42] 
LV. 1, 374 | XXXVII. ὃ 14] 
LVI. 7, 8581 XX XVIII. 39, 304 
LVIII. 11, 374) XLVII. 1, ib. 
LIX. 7, 398 
LX. 1], 424 ‘Danter 
LXIT. 11, 350 Te. dy 555 
LXIV. 4, 457 Il. 1, ib. 
LXV. 25, 279 111. 8, 626 
V. 457, 599 
JEREMIAH VIII. 2, 272 
I, 2,3, 554 wee, 14, 569 
II. 13, 296 dan, οὔθ. 22 325 
HMI 1, 292 
VII. 11, 251 Hosra. 
ave DO, 478 1.1, 329 
VIII. 22, 144 εἰ 51], 54 
IX. 9, 289 Iv. 1, 327 
X. 13, 208 Ves 55 244 
vee Le 632 VI. 5, 254 
XXII. 15, 391 Mee 7, 393 
XXIII. 5, 6, 48 we. ἴθ᾽ 633 
= 6, 634; VIII. 4, °. 478 
XXV. is, 14] IX. 4 ᾿ 633 
a : 555 χη" 244 
χα 15, 16, 298 eee Ἢ 807, 488, 490 
XXXII. 1,9, 33, 42] XII. 4 244 
Sais 15, 16, 491 i νὰ 3-5, 281 
+ | 48 XIV. ,, 244 
se 31-34, 460 bs 3, 460 
XXXII. 4, . 555 
ἘΞ 12, 600 JORL. 
eas 12, 16, 599 I. 17, 651 
XXXIII. 15, 16, 48 II. 17, 634 
XXXV._ ,, Ξ 326 τὸ 38, 375 
XLII. ἃ, 598 HT. 5, 50 
XLIV. ,, ᾿ ab. see 182. .ὦὃ 304 
XLVIIT. ,, ‘ 327 
εἶν 29, 80, 497 Amos 
L. 51, 48 Ir 9, -. 244 
11. 16, 208 Il. 7 . 478 
wa 19, 627 IX. 11, 12, 290, 462 
ee 80,8], 661 eae 15, 244 
. 659, . 599 
ΟΒΑΡΙΔΗ. ' 
LAMENTATIONS . 16, 298 
8, 670 
JONAH 
EZEKIEL Te By.) % 651 
XII. 13, 555 IV. 10, . 247 
XVII. 9, 656 
.“- Φ4, 237 Micau. 
XVIII. 28, 534 | ἢν, 276 
XX. 45-49, 298 IV. 6,7, 302 
ΧΧΙ. ; 287 σὺ 4 256 
XXIII. 83,8, 650 wees ΣΦ ος 212 
εἶν 25, 44) 
or 33, 34, 298 NaHuM 
XXVII._ ,, 14] I 8 . 661 
XXIX. 2,3,4, 297 I. 6, . ab. 
XXXII. y, 141 | Il, ll, . 298 
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.| Chapter. Verse. Page. 

HaBakkKUK. 

Ι- 0. 627 
II. 4, — 468, 469 
.. 1,. 289 

16, 298 

ZEPHANIAH. 

lil. 4, 393 
Haaaal. 

I. 1,12, 14, 594 
Il. 2, 23, ab. 

ZECHARIAH. 

VII. #8, 275 
VIII. 18, . ab. 
IX. 9 . 350 
son, AO, κα 48 
X. 4, 654 
XI. 13, 463 
XII. 10, . 459 
XIII. I, .. 9874 
XIV. ;, 303 
τὸς 8, 374 
Matacar. 
I. 3, 623 
Ill. 1, 387, 457 

MaTTHEW. 

I. 6, 610 
... 13, 597 
fr ae, ee 498 
.“.. 922, 51, 478, 

474, 475, 484 

... 22, 28, 
... 28, 338 
Il. 5, 339 
oe 6, 888, 470 
... 14,16, 488 
wes 16, ., 508 
ave 15,17, δ) 
eee 17,18, 49] 
- 188. 340 
III. 3,35, 340, 452 
-- 16... §74 
IV. 1-1], 556 
int 4, . 341 
ax 6, 285, 341 
ore Vor. ὦὃ 342 
... 10, ἐδ. 
vac 16, 16, 343, 507 
Vv. |, 829 
ga 3; 232, 239 
... 13, 233, 299 
ee | ee 557 
iyaa 28.,. ἢ 572 
VI. 1, 557 
one 1}, 635 
VII. 7,8, 557 
VIII. 5-10 ἐδ. 


ὦν 17,294,343,603 
we 94, . 250 


TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE REFERRED TO. 


Verse. 
28, ° 
10, . 344 
18, . 342 
84, . 290 
5, 293,294,295 
10, . 457 
14, 
29, . 236 
16-18, 484 
18, 344 
46, 554 
18-15, δ02 
14, 246 
19, 812 
24,31, ‘312 
25, 313 
8, . 808 
84,85, 504 
35, . 347 
42, 50, 288 
49, 312 
55, 602 
8, 610, 611 
25, 259 
4, 347 
8, 9, 348 
27, 28, 50 
l, 558 
27, 13] 
(aa 251 
12, 312 
16, 468 
5, 348 
18, 349, 466 
19,. « 349 
l, . 312 
16, . 232 
29-34, 558 
5 . 350 
7; 131 
13, 350 
16, .. 85] 
38, 559, 560 
42, . 351 
43, 307 
l4,.. 232 
24, 352, 452 
32, 852, 353 
89, 253 
43, . 452 
44, 354 
23, 391 
Be ἧς 50 
19, 150 
14, 312 
8, 560, 561 
21, 560 
81, 354 
71, . 6562 
4, . 572 
5, . 575 
9, 10, 355, 463 
32, 575 


572| XXVIII. 


XIV, 


Verse. Page. | Chapter. Verse. . 
34, . 561 33, 571 
37, . 564 een 35, Φ 236 
44, 561 .. 42, 46, 47, 

46, 355 1-53, 235 
54, . 562 oe Gl, ὡς 600 
6), . 568 .. 68, . 255 
ae 565 Il. 1, 2, 3, 606 
2-4, ib .. 4, . 235 
8 566 ... 429, 363 
5-7, . ab. ceo 24, . ἀῤ. 
9, 10, ᾿δ67 | III. x» ᾿ 605 
11-15, 0b. | . 4 840, 552 
20, 282 .. 4,δ,6Λ, 364 
... 19, 610, 611 
Manx. | we 2. 602 
2, 344,457 | . 25, . 598 
2, 38, 356, 452 .“. «26, . 600 
3, 840 ἐς Πϑθ» ὦ ἐδ. 
206, 585, 610 Iv. 2-12, 556 
21, . 232 .“. 4, ss BAI, 365 
12, 346, 357 τὸ 8, 342, 265 
37, 250 . 10, 841, 366 
3, 602 . (12, 342, 366 
17, 610, 611 | . 18,19, 366 
29. . δ72 ; 808 
6, 348 VII. 1-10, 657 
6,7, 357 ww. 27, 3844, 367 
10, 347, 357 ν 481, 126 
23, 257 .. 4), 312 
6, 358 VIII. 10, 346, 368 
7, 348, 358 we «=: 250 
19, 358, 466, IX. 9, 312 
45, 23 ven 23, 235 
46~52, 558 -. 28, 558 
13, te 657 X. 27, 349, 368 
17, 350, 359 ... 929-87, 812 
10, 11, 351, 359 XI. 42, . 391 
19, 352,360, 452 XIT. 12, . 607 
26, 352,360, 448 ww Oly . 290 
29, 30, 360 .. 58, . 572 
31, 349,361 XIII. 18 . 312 
36,354, 361,452 ee 24,. 557 
10, 11, 672 AV. » ὃ 809 
18, δ60 , «ὠὁἠ 3. 312 
27, 884, 362 ... = 1-32, 313 
69, . 562 XVI lL. 313 
72, 631 ... 19-31, 312 
21, . 575 F 21, 657 
23, = 561; XVII l, 250 
25, 563; XVIII 1, 312 
26, 564 -. 20, 369, 466 
28, 362, 448 . 9385-43, 558 
485, 486 XIX. 46, 350, 369 
34, 566, 362 XX. 17, 351, 370 
47, 568 eos =: 28, 852,370,452 
1, 2, 565 a , ὁ 352 
2-4, . 566 vic’ S25 ᾿ς $54 
5-7, ab, a 42, 43, 370,452 
8, ib.) XXIT. 2), . 560 
... 86, 36 
LUKE wo. 37, 370, 448 
Ope τοὲ §72| XXIII. 26, 675 
17, 362 we 38, 564 


TEXTS OF SORIPTURE REFERRED TO. 


Chapter. Verse. 
39, . B6l| XIX. 36, 878, "308 
46, e 370 eee 37, 378 
47, 562 XX. 1, . 565 
1, 565 .- 1,3 - 566 
1-11, 567 : 2 ι ib. 
10, 568 8-10, ib. 
12, ib. 11-17, 567 
13, 17, ib. 13, ib. 
; ib. ie ABS καὶ ib. 
XXI. 1%, 282 
JOHN. -- «=: 18, 19 298 
8, 281 
10, 259 Acts. 
15, 607 I. 9-12, 220 
18, 584 w. 14, . 554 
20, 235 ως 1δϑ . 272 
21, 572 .. 18 . 875 
23, 373 ... 20, 379, 504 
29, 329 Il. 4, . 280 
17, . 873 ee ἢ 380 
19, 186 ... 25+28, 381 
19,21, 298 ... 34, 35, 882 
6, 266 ... BB, 854 
20,21, $29 111. 17, 559 
10-14, 296 ἐς 22-93, 382 
24, 232 we? “25; 383 
31, 573 IV. 11, 861, 884 
87, 38, ib. wee 925,26, 384, 807 
5-15, 78 - 86, . 71 
21, 307 Vv. 36, . 611 
8), . 878 sce 82, . δ07 
35, . 238 VII. 2, 580 
45, 373 “ον 2.4, ab. 
58, . 277 ; 3, 384 
3, . 6854 : 6, 529 
21 22, 254 we «66,7, «= 884 
38, 874 Soo 14, δ82, 585 
38, 39, 298 vee = 15, 16, δ8δ 
14, Φ 573 se 275 28, 386 
17, $75, 468 ee 32, 352, 386 
38, . 301 . 88, 34, 387 
48, . 200 .. 85. ib. 
56, 57, 88 iu. O87, 388 
58, . 260 ww. 40, . 4. 
84, 375 os 42,48, ib. 
2, ᾿ς 588 we 49,80, 889 
4, 560,561; VIII. 32,33, δ890 
15, 335, 350,375 1X. °%. 75 
27, . 257| XIL 4 572 
28, . 876] XIII. 20, 587 
40, 346, 376 ste 229, 391 
2, 572 wi 27, 559 
18, 876 . 88, ib. 
l, 307 ww. 34 . 392 
25, 377, 508 «- 41, 335, 392 
12, 200 . 47, . 898 
10, e 147 XV. 14-17, 290 
14, . 6563 Ὁ. 15,16, 293 
17, . 6875 . 36, . 71 
19, . 564) XVII. 22, . 829 
24, . 378 28, . 337 
95, . 602) XVIII. 26, 27, 346 
26, 27, ib,| XIX. 21, . 329 


Chapter. Verse. P. 
“YX. ἃ. B89 
ase, DD οὉ ib. 
XXII. 9, . 575 
ἣν 959 
XXIII. . 894 
XXVIIL of? 27, 394, 502 

Romans. 

I. 1, . 820 
bse: 5:7; 273 
πὰρ Bs 22 
δ lg. 38 827 
... 17,895,469,471 
14, . 6875 
ee@ 18, 635 
.. 94, 895 
... 49, 289 
Ill. 1, 324 
ως 4 . 3896 
ἣν 4 10, 18, 470 
εἰ . 6, 151 
ων 18, | 282, 396 
-- 10,1), 12, 396 
w. 14 . 896 
wo. 18, 398 
δος 218. ἐκ ib. 
IV. 8, ἐδ. 
᾿ς ὃ, ἢ; $99 
eee 17, 4b. 
- |: ae ab. 
V. 14, , 497 
+ 18, 151, 238 
VI. 17, . 258 
Ὁ. 21-23, 270 
ὙΠ. 8 . 280 
ww. 7, . 899 
VII. 8 . 280 
we 88,ϑ34,, 257 
“0... 86, 400, 509 
ΙΧ, δ, 254, 685 
-- 4 . 400 
eke OD ὡς ib. 
we 192, ἐδ. 
w 13. . © 401 
eee "18, e ab. 
eoe 17, r ab. 
.. 119, . 826 
we «635, . 402 
we 4, ἐδ. 
... Φ7, 48, ib. 
ww. 29, . ἐδ. 
we 88, 985 
aug 38,403, 459,466 
ὦ. $3-85, 263 
X. 4 . 282 
- δ, 320, 404 
.- 6, . 404 
.. 6.8, 509 
w Wl, . 404 
w 138, 2 405 
τς 15... th, 
... 16, 406 


18, 406, 459,471 
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TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE REFERRED TO. 


Chapter. Verse. . Verse. 
4 >, aman | Pane 98 Til. 16, -. 423 
ib wc ASS ὡς 577 oe 17, 529, 581 
448 eve 20. . 416 IV. 10,1], δ16 
407 ... 20,2], δ77 ice . 21, 98, 103 
ny bein. Le dgss e 416 ‘ ἣν «ὦ 423 
408 ... 29, 80, 281 ᾿ 30, . 424 
409 coe .838. 578 V. 13, . - 244 
ib ΧΙ. δὅ, 579 14, 424 
ΧΙ. 2 = . 329 17, 21, 442 
22 XIV. 2), . 417 ὡς MEly Dees 239 
288 τ ΤΙ 84, 579 VIL 2 =. 579 
409 XV. 4, 5, 568 ae: wb. 
410 a. 571 . 6-10, 244 
δὸ 28, . 417 li, . δὰ. 
282 «27, ab. . 16, . 239 
411 . 80 . 87 
281 ; 32, 418 EPHESIANS. 
41) ‘ 38, 337 L- δ΄. ᾿ς 255 
168 ‘ 45, 418 wa Mee 6 39 
412 . ὅθ, . 238 : a. τς 6b. 
4b. o. δά, . 418 I. 3 . 575 
0. ee. ὅδ, τς 418 ... 4,8, 145 
ἐδ. XVI. +1, . 329 ... 14,15, 16, 281 
39 “μὰ 4, . ὁὸ. 1. 1}, .- 329 
829 or “Dye 320 see. πῶ ἢ 275 
ab. IV » 275, 329 
413 2 CoRINTHIANS. ee. By ox 424 
329 I. 3 . 255 we TGs: τὰ 638 
ee 577 .-.- ὃ8,. 18) 
] ΟΟΒΙΝΤΗΙΑΝΒ. 12, 274 Vv. 14 424 
22 11. 6, . 179 ... 18,19, 28] 
78 14-17, 275 . 8i, 425 
329 17, 232 VI. 1-3, 466 
413 IV. 13, 419 mer ᾿ 426 
414 V. 20,2], 327 . 14-18, 297 
97 , 238 . ν΄. ὁ 329 
78 VI. 2, 419, 451 XIV. 5, . 576 
559, 560 ... 18, 635 
415, 457 . 16 . 419 PHILIPPIANS. 
615 «ss 117,18, 420 ᾿. 7. 275 
152 VIIL 9 =. 329 1, 16, . ab, 
114 ἮΙ 1δ, 421 24, . 322 
4165 IX, 7 . 421 
6b. ‘ee 9, . ὁ. CoLossi ans. 
ib. X. 15, 16, 329 I. 16,250,251,281 
238 XII. 144, . 276 Il, 9, 289, 627 
572 AU. 1, 275, 421 ... 13, 14,15, 281 
296 sie Qe. ἃ 273 ... 16,19, 662 
257 ξὸς 17, 117 
415 GaLaTIANS. 11. 1, 239, 289 
225 Be ν ts 22 ses 1, 2, 278 
273 tos 106, . 578 ae ans 273 
577 wavs 19, . 554 seer. 165% 281 
250 II. 3,4,5, 2468 ... 20, . 466 
416 bees 2050 “2 572 IV. 3,10,19, 329 
98 II. 3 . 329 
200 «- 6, 398, 470 1 THESSALONIANS. 
202 ὡϑἑῥἱ 8 . 422 IV. 6, . 635 
282 ee τὰ . 0, Vv «8 - 247 
490 eee 10-] 3, 255 
163 - Ll, 393, 469 1 ΤΊΜΟΤΗΥ. 
416 vee = DI, 12, 422 III. 15, . 239 
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Chapter. Verwe. Page. 
lV. 1-3, . 258 
sae 10, 239 
V.. 35 ab. 
ee hg ς 239 

... 10, 638 
.-. 18, 426, 509 
VI. 5, . 23 
2 ΤΊΜΟΤΕΥ 
11. 18, . 235 
wwe 9, 426 
ὧὠν 205. καἃ 807 
11. 8. 386 
τὸν 712... .ὃὃ δ88 
Titus. 
I, 312, ὁ 337 
11. 8 . 26 
PHILEMON. 
9;. ὡς 329 
22, . 322 
HEBREWS. 
1. 8, 23, 34, 250 
“--ς.Ξ ὅἃ,. 426 
ἧς 6, ab, 
ee 427 
a : ..ἃ 21 
ben ρος 428 
eee 10, ab. 
dca 12, 465 
... 13, 3854, 429 
5 ς 507 
II 2,8, 238 
ties, «Oye, οἱ 429 
we §=©6: 6, 7, 8, δ0ὅ 
«ὧν 10, . 22 
ὧς 12 ς 480 
... 12,18, ἐδ. 
1. 7, . ἐδ. 
we ΤἼδΡ. ἡ 43) 
IV. Σ ὁ. 
ez 4, . 432 
es 7,432, 467,470 
933 Ἢ §08 
Vv. 5, 432 


Chapter. Verse. Ῥ 
nares 6, 432, 548 
ως 7,89, 265 
we 10,. “2 275 
VI 2,. 273 
ως «4-6, . 3.84 
.. 14, . 483 
VII. 17,21, ib. 
VU. :δ, 434, 621 
οἷς 8ϑϑοιὼ . 484 
«(CD 460 
IX. 4, . 588 
eas 6, 7; 584 
.. 10, 250 
... 20, 487 
... 26, 250 
X. δ, . 437 
... 56:72, 460 
. AG, 437 
. 30, . ab, 
... 37, 38, 438 
... 88, . 395 
ΧΙ.» ‘ 239 
.. 21, 439, 634 
sae. BOs: 5:8 579 
a! ae ἐδ. 
ΧΙ. 5,6,. 439 
.. 20, ib, 
ὡς 20,21, 467 
gear DN ys ἷ 439 
τὸς «δ, ς 440 
XUL δὅ, 4b. 
ae. “6; 44] 
ΚΣ 7,8 265 
wae 15, 239, 460 
ee) ος 322 
J AMES. 
) ee 18. 581 
Il 8 . 44) 
wen Der, σὲ 486 
ewe. Ag. ἃ 4ll 
... 23, 441, 485 
WV. 8 . 441 
aoe 6, e 448 
1 PETER. 


Chapter. Verve. ; 
I 16, . 443 
ww» 24,25, 444 
11. 2, 239 
a ae ἐδ. 
we 6, 244,466 
7, 351, 444 
Seer Os 445 
a? ae tb. 
... 24, 445, 503 
11. 10, . 445 
.. 14,15, 446 
lV. 8 .« ἐδ. 
Vv. 8, 807 
ΠΝ | a 627 
2 PETER. 

Ii. Sy. 26 
11,15, =. 584 
... 22, 447, 467 

III. 18, . 239 
1 ΦΟΗΝ. 

‘I 8 .- 579 
111. 4, 232 

we 5,6,. 235 
te ae 579 
tear 14). ὦ 235 
Vv. 12, e ab. 
ὧς QO, 607 

2 JoHN 
9, 235 
JUDE. 
14, . 336 

REVELATION. 

1. 27, . 447 
Ill, 1, . 325 
IX. 1-11, 660 

XIV. 10, 11, 49 
XX. 12, 13, 16, 

20, 325 

ὡς .1δ.. 288 


422 The Author thinks it right to mention that this Work was put to 
Press in March 1842. 


ERRATA. 


Page 132, note t, read, See his epistle to Tranguillinus 56; to Pam- 
machius and Oceanus, Ep. 41. 
» 136, line 6, for the grammatical or figurative sense, read the 
grammatical or the figurative sense. 
» 208, line 22, for develope read develop. 
» 237, line 38, for 120 read 139. 
» 250, last line, for ἀνέχδεκτον read ἀνίνδεκτον. 
» 346, sixth line from bottom, for ΞΘ read OPW. 
» 460, line 8, for Capellus read Cappellus. 
» 461, lines 27 and 33, for MQ read i1D- 
496, line 17, for Gen. Ixix. read xlix. 
map Nee Plier from a letter of Dr. an pat are in 


jeetively p ed to a commo# noun by way of emphasis, and to dock it out as 


fas which, although neither’ previously mer subsequently described, is still viewed 
va defiztite in the mind of the writer.” oa Brace pspineg ib. Ren for Oct. 1841. 


Page 558, lines 3 and 4, for Matthew read Luke, and for Loke, Matthew. 


» 574, lines 14 and 15, read, Here the two clauses, which are declarative in the 
received version, appear as interrogative. 


ἵ ἘΞΡΙΝΒΌΒΟΗ, $8 Georcn Sraeer, 
April 1843. 


Mr. Crarx begs leave respectfully to acquaint the CLercy 
and Stupents of Divinity, that the undermentioned Works | 
lf] will speedily be published. i 


i ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


1. JUSTIN MARTYR—HIS LIFE, WRITINGS, ἷ 
AND DOCTRINES. 
| . By the Rev. CHARLES SEMISCH, of Trebnitz, in Silesia. 
kK Translated from the German by J. E. Rytanp, Esq. 


2, ELEMENTS OF CHURCH HISTORY. | 
By the Rev. DAVID WELSH, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM ARD EXPCSITION. i 


3. HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT if 
or PALESTINE τιν tus TIME: or CHRIST; 

Or, The Bible Student's Help to a thorough Knouwledye of Scripture. [ 
By D.J.ROHR, 

SEVENTH EDITION. 


Translated from the German by the Rev. Davin EspaIte, 
WITH NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


» 4. COMMENTARIES on τὴς GOSPEL or St. JOHN. 
By Dr. C. C. TITTMAN, 

Professor of Theology in the University of Wittenhorg. 

5. EXPOSITION or tHe PSALMS or DAVID, &c. 

By Dr. E. W. HENGSTENBERG, 


Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin, 
Translated by the Rev. Pataicx Fairparrx, 
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SACRED HERMENEUTICS. 
Just Published, in one large volume, Octavo, 
SACRED HERMENEUTICS DEVELOPED AND APPLIED; 


EARLIEST OF THE FATHERS TO THE REFORMATION. ῖ 
By the Rev. SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D., _ i 


: Professor of Biblical Literature, Ecclesiastical History, and Oriental Lan 
in the Lancashire Independent College, Manchester, Author of " 
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( “ Lectures on BisiicaL Criticism.” 
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CLARK'S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS —EDINBURGH, 38 « GEORGE 8TREET. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM, AND EXPOSITION. 

In one vol. 8vo. price 14s. handsomely bound in cloth, with Facsimiles of ancient MSS. 
SCTURES on BIBLICAL CRITICISM, Exhibiting a Systematic View of ἢ 
that Science. By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D. Professor of Biblical Literature in the Berl 
Academical Institution, Belfast. 


teTuRE I. Introductory. XX. History of the Text of the New | ᾿ 

II. On ancient MSS. Testament. 

III. to X. Ancient Versions, including | XXI. The Divisions and Marks of Dis- ἢ 
the Septuagint, the Latin, tinction in the Hebrew Bible, ἢ 

and Samaritan, &c. &c. and Greek Testament. f 


XI. Geo of ancient Writ-| XXII. Nature ofthe Hebrew Langage: ἃ Ks 
XXIII. On the Hebrew Characters. 


XII. Critical Conjecture. XXIV. Language ofthe New Testament. ἢ 
[II.to XVII. Disputed Portions ofthe | XXV. The Greek Article. 
ew Testament. XXVI. Onthe Original Language of the ἢ 
XVIII. On the Causes of Various New Testament, by Matthew. ἢ 
Readings in the Old snd | Supplementary Observations. ᾿ 
New Testaments. Appendix, containing a List of the differ- ἢ 
XIX. History of the Text of the ent Works referred to throughout the § 
Old Testament. work, with Bibliographical Notices, δα, ἢ 


Critical Notice from the Ennisuncn Review. 
¢¢ All the subjects connected with Biblical criticism, which are within the pale of what a parochial ἢ 
nister may advantageously know, are fully discussed in the present volume; and the information } 
lich it contains, whilst it is sufficiently copious for any ordinary student, ‘sg much more to be depended § 
than in the larger work of Mr. Horne. 
‘¢ This unpretending volume {s more than its title page asserts for {t. Professor Davidson has ἢ 
me great justice to a most essential part of the education of a clergyman. His task was no light ἢ 
e, and the manner of its discharge merits the gratitude of the student. The chapter on disputed } 
rtions of the New Testament is very valuable, and the same praise is due to his essay on the na- ἢ 
re of the Hebrew language, and the application of its principles to the language of the New ae 
nent.”—Cavuarnce or Exataxp Quanteaty Revirw. 
*¢ It is no slight or equivocal praise to say that Dr. D. has manifested most, if not all, the rare ac- Καὶ 
mplishments desirable in the individual who enterprises a historical, critical, and literary history of § 
e text of Scripture, and of the chief controversies to which it has given rise through the successive ἢ 
es of its transmission. In the execution of this important undertaking, the Author has spared no καὶ 
ins which conspmmate learning and eminent talent could devote to it. 
‘s When we say, that our language contains, to our knowledge, no work so complete, so fall, so 
\iformly judicious, and imbued with so profound a veneration for the words of inspired wisdom, we > 
all have said enough to recommend this work to the careful perusal of every zealous student of δ 
ripture. Every part of it shows deep and indefatigable research, a thorough acquaintedness with κα 
_the sources of information bearing upon his subject, consummate caution, acateness and impar- ἢ 
tity, with an independence of mind which has released bim from all the shackles of favourite mas- % 
rs and dominant schools. He displays no bias but to discover the truth, to perfect the text, and g 
gi‘e predominance to the best arguments and purest authorities. 
‘+ We trust all our readers who are interested in the subjects of the present volume will gratify § 
emselves by its perusal, and that, wherever it may be yet unknown among our Colleges or stud- 
its, it may forthwith be made a vademecum to the Theological Class. The contents of innumer- 
le volumes, and the cream of aumberiess controversies, will be found admirably conprowet + 
thin the compass of this moderately-sized octavo.”—Ectecric Revirw. 
‘¢ The various topics embraced in Dr. Davidson's volume, are treated in such a way as to show ἢ 
at instead of servilely copying from copyists, he has gone to the sources of authority, and examin- ᾧ 
l, and judged for himself. His reasonings and results are conveyed in a lively and spirited style, at ἢ 
e farthest possible remove from the dry, abstract, barren prosings which usually distinguish treatises 
‘this nature.”—Ameraicanw Biaticat Rerosirory. 
« Great, therefore, is our pleasure and thankfulness that we can now point to a work, which f 
ems to approach as nearly to completeness as the nature of the subject will admit. This work ie f 
e fruit of much extensive and various reading, of diligent inquiry, sound learning, indepen- καὶ 
:nt thinking, indefatigable labour, and Christian sobriety of mind; and we repeat our gratitude to 
e learned and excellent author for the benefit he has conferred upon British Bible students, who Κ 
ay look long and in vain for eny book equally capable of satisfying their wants.”—ConorgcarionaL | 
AGAZINE. ᾿ 
“. We have great pleasure in introducing this learned and useful work to the notice of those bibli- 
1 studente who read our pages; conceiving that they will agree with us in regarding it as one of δ 
6 most valuable accessions which our Theological literature has received for some time past.” : 
Evanoeticat Macazixe. [ἢ 
“ΑΘ valuable a summary as we have met with for a longtime. Dr. Davidson has managed to KK 
ve, in this one volume, a complete view of the subject on which he lectures.”"—-Mernopisr Mac. ἢ 
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'RINCIPLES of the INTERPRETATION ofthe OLD TESTAMENT, translate S 
from the original of J. H. Pargau, Professor of Oriental Languages in the Univer- ὃς 
sity of Utrecht. By Patrick Forszs, D.D.,*Professor of Humanity, &c. King’s 
College, Aberdeen. 2 vols. }2s. 


“ We have carefully perused this volume, and can confidently recommend it to one readers, It must 
» remarked, however, that it is designed for Biblical studen‘s alone, who are acquainted with the Scri p- 
ires in their original languages. Pareau is one of the soundest and sufest of the continental divines, δὲ 
ad, like most of his Dutch countrymen, is free from what is thought by many, though not by us, to be ea 
tational rationalism, with which their German neighbours are so deeply tinctured. The present work 
_a valuable addition to our Billical knowledge, and must form an admirable auxiliary to all whose bu- = 
ness it is to expound and illustrate the sacred volume. 
* It is the production of a mind manifestly deeply impresrzed with the value and importance of reve. ἐς 
ition, and imbued with profound reverence for the word of God. But while completely satisfied him- 
If, both of the authenticity and integrity of the Seriptures, he is ready calmly and deliberately to in- 
estigate the doubts and objections of others, to remove their scruples, and, by the known and acknow- 
principles of criticism and logic, to give the most satisfactory reasons, for relying impliciciy and 
ofidently on the declarations of Scripture. The English translation is every way worthy of the origi- 
al, ad is such as might have been expected from the acournte acquirements and judgment of Dr. For- 
es.”’—Criledonian Mercury. 
“ς We have not, for a long time, read any work with so deep and intense interest, ner from which ΔῈ 
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ave derived so much gratification, and received, in so limited a space, so much instruction. We recommend, 
1 theswarmest maoner, to our clerical readers, the several precepts inculcated in it."— Stirling Juurnal. 
« In the volume now before us, the reader is presented with a concise history of the interpretation of the BR 
Nd Testament, and the difficulties connected with it; an account of the qualifications whioh will render 
ne a good interpreter of the Old Testament, at the present age ; the necessary endowments of mind : 
re subsidiary studies which are necessary; and the true manner of interpreting the Old Testament. On 2 
ach ef these subjects, divided iuto various branches, the reader will find a mass of information, both 
leasiag and profitable. We wish the author had laid more stress upon the necessity of seeking divine 
ssistance, in biblical studies. The work is invaluable, and is adapted to prove a severe test of the pre- 
maions of many. If there be an increasing desire ta*be better acquainted with the Scriptures awaken- } 
din the ‘Chureh. of Christ, this work will be in great dimand.”—Christian Advocate, 
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Interpretation of the New Testament. 


-RNESTI'S PRINCIPLES of the INTERPRETATION of the NEW ΤΈΒΤΑ. 
MENT, Translated by the Rev. C. H. Tgnror. 2 vols. 12s. s 


«ὁ We highly approve of the plan of this work; it could not begin better than with Ernesti’s Institutes, & 
most sound treatise on the art of Interpretation.”—-Brit. Mag. 

“ Jf the reader should be desirous of seeing the style of the New Testament fally and satisfactorily ( 
iandled, I refer him to Ernesti.”—Archélehop Magee. 8 

‘> The Irretitutes of Ernesti is indeed a noble work—imposing on account of the very nakedness of its °2 
trength, and the unadorned simplicity and stability of its intellectial proportions. The translation of ‘> 
dr. Terrot is executed with faithfulness and ability.”— Presbyterian Review. > 

“‘ The Institutio Interpretis of Ernesti requires no recommend:tion from any one. Its merits have long 
een known, and fully appreciated. The translation is uniformly correct, perspioiois, and forcible. ἐξ 
Che notes of Mr. Terrot are always sensible and judicious, and are creditable to hina as a proof of his 
cholarship, the extent of his reading, and the soundness of his views.”—-Edinburgh Theological Mag. 

“ Of the excellence of Ernesti’s Inetitutio Interpretis it ix unecessary for us to say cue word. It is 
erhaps the moet valuable manual on Hermeneutics in existence, and has long been used as a text-book 
n the universities of Europe. Mr. Terrot has given a translation of Ammon's notes on the Institutio, 
a the present vdlume; but has, as was necessary, supplied a thorough corrective to the Neologism of f° 
hat learned critic. We can easily imagine the superficial Sciolist, or uneducated Bigot, denying the ὅν 
isefulness of such works as the present; but every sound-thinking and well instructed theologian will ἃς 
ind, in the labours of Ernesti and his brethren, much that is calculated to satisfy and to instruct the 
wliever, and much that must silence the cavilling objector.”.— Dumfries Journal. 


New Testament Dialect. 
4 TREATISE on the SYNTAX of the NEW TESTAMENT DIALECT, with a 
Dissertation on 6 GREEK ARTICLE. By Prof. Moses Stuart, of Andover. 
Price 6s. bound in cloth. 


«© When it is considered how much all sound sa hen d on accurate notions of the syn- ¢* 
ax of a language, it will be seen that the subject of this work will amply repay the most careful perusal. = 


2rofessor Stuart seems eminently to possess those qualities of mind necessary for writing a good grammur : 
fa language.”—Scottish Guardian.” 2 
66 Tile woek te af tha firat imnortanna ta all atndanta af tha Sanread Rovintnrase T vaintan in tha ve |; 
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Interpretation of Ν. Testament. 

Ernesti’s Principles of Biblical tion, 
translated by the Rev. H. Terrot, A. M. 2 
εὐ vols, 128. bound ia cloth. 


ess 


.«. © If the reader should be desirous of the 
> gtvile of the New Testament fully and Υ 
e = handled, I refer bim te Ernesti. Mages. 


Philolegical Tracts- 
Philological Tracts, illustrative of the Old and 
New Testaments; by, 1. Dr. Pfannkouche ; 2 
” Prof. Planck; 3. Dr. Tholuck; 4. Dr. Beck- 
. haus; 5. 6. and 7. Prof. Storr; 8. Prof. Heng- 
. Stenberg, 2 vols. 12s. bd. in cloth. 
: “ There is in the tracts which compoee these - 
*.- volumes, a mass of sacred erudition, a depth of judg- 
nuit, @ comprehensive and reach of anderstan 
Scie Ree ρα ce λον υμ τι »ἘλΔ Ὑτῶνν ta wala 
rates & BOC 
We look for an Englishman. an” — Montaly Review Ά 
' Greek Synonyms οὗ N. Testament. 
Tittmann’s Synonyme of the New Test., tran- 
slated by the Rev. E. Craig, M. A. 2 vols. 12s. 
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’ “A truly valuable work, and well worthy of a 
“1 τὸ in the “ Cabinet,’’ and in the library of every 
.» Sic. cal Student: we beg very strongly to recom- 
, mend it.”—Christian Inetructor. 
“i Epistle to the Romans. 


Ὁ Tholuck's Exposition of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans, translated by the Rev. R. Menzies. 2 
vols. 1.4, 

“ Of the kind it is the best Commentary that we 
BT ic id qe et eect a tage 
tn any Lisigvage "=> Beaugelicnl Mapasinc: 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Tholuck’s Exposition, Doctrinal and Philolo- 
gical, of Christ's Sermon on the Mount, trans- 
lated ὃν the Rev. R. Menzies. 2 vols. 12s. in cl. 

“ We do not hesitate to say that no work of equal 


value to the interpreter has ever appeared on the 
same subicct.”— Biblical Repository. 


Pianck’s Sacred Philology: 
Planck’s Introduction to Sacred Philology and 
Intrepretation, translated by H. Turner, D.D., 
6s. hound in cloth. 
“ An cxcelleat work, withmany judicious notes by 
the learned translator.~ Bloomfeid’s New Test. Preface. 


οὐ» Interpretation of Old Testament. 

εἷς, _Pareau‘s Principles of Interpretation of the Old 
# ‘Testament, translated by the Rev. Dr. Forbes, 

* Aberdeen. 2 vols. 128. bd. in cloth. 

eo “ We have rarely met, in so small a compass, more 
* extenive learning, without ostentatious display, and 

eg su much common sense. "—Athenacum, 


“- Syntax of New TestamentDialect. 

Stewart's (Moses) Treatise on the Syntax of 
the New Testament Dialect, with an Appendix 
containing 8 Dissertation on the Greek Article. 
6s. bd. in cloth. 

“ One of the most valuable publications which has 
yet been placcd within the reach of theological Stu- 
dents,."— Athenaeum. 

‘¢ ‘Phis work is of the first importance to all students 
of the Sscred Scriptures. I rejoice in the republication 
of it."— Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, 

Biblical Geograpbhy- 
Rosenmueller’s Biblical Geography of Central 
Asia, translated by the Rev. N. Morren, 2 vols. 
128. bd. in cl. : 

“We consider it destined to become a standard work 

of reference to the Biblical Student.”—Bapt. Mag. 
Ist Epistle of St Peter. 


Steiger’s Exposition of the Ist Fpistle of St. 


whe 
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4 
Peter, considered in reference to the whole sys. , 
tem of Divine truth; translased the Eev. P. 


Fairbairn. 2 vole. 120. bd. in ‘ 
“ It is worthy of standing on the same ahelf, (and the { 
is BO mean ) with Thoteck, others— 
it is highly deserving public attention and “— 4 
Epistles of St. John. 
Lacke’s (Dr.) Commen oa the Epistles of 
St. John, translated by T.G. δε. bd. in εἰ 
tary : 


right interpretation of the New Testament Scetpeures."— 


Book of Job- 
Umbreit’s (Prof.) New Version of 
of Job, with Expository Netes, 


£ 


M.A. 2 vols. 12s. bd. in cloth. 
* We reckon the work an 
liarities of the Book 
phraseology.” — Secass 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Billroth’s Cummentary on the Episties of 
Pau! to the Corinthians, translated by the 
W. L. Alexander, A. M. 2 vols. 12s. bd. 
“The author is a worthyassociate of 
Steiver, and others who have laboured to 
current of infidcl theology, and forming a sew 
of biblical exegesis on continent.”"— Cong. 


Cornelius the Centurion, and , 
John the Evangelist- τῶ 


Krammacher’s Lives and Characters of Cor- ‘ 
nelius the Centurion, and St. John the Evan. , 
gelist, with Notes, &c., by the Rev. J. W. Fer- 

, A. M. 66. bound in cloth. 


of Seriptural Exposition of ἃ very | 
. of revealed truth: it is, indeed, a 
stirring composition.” — ι 

** Eminently adapted to the cultivation the 
—we commend this work to the aitention of all ah coal’ 
worship God in spirit and in truth.”—Christion Adecents. | 


*. These Lives may be had separately. 
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ἔσαν notes by the translator.-Ckristien Jeoreak 2 ae 

Clavis Symbolica. : 
A Key to the Symbolical Language of Scripture, 
from Daubuz, Ewaldus, Vitringa, &c., by T. 
Wemyss, Author of Biblical Gleanings, 7s. 6d. 


“AY valuable work, hi creditable to 
thor."—Christian Inefructor. aly pees 


Biblical Mineralogy and : 
Rosenwiiller’s Historical and Philological T ree- 


. tise on Biblical Mineralogy and Botany. T'rans- 


lated by T. G. Repp, 6s. bd. in cloth. 
% Ono of the most important works of modern 


times. 
hich hehas brought to bear h 
Tonia ttedy ts Ἡοδίλβὰ τα Weeknow of few hore wate: 
able accessions to the student's library than this.”— CRarct 
of Engiend Quarterly Review, 
Tholuck’s Sermons, &zc. 
Tholuck's Sermons.—Life, Character, and 
Style of the Apostie Paul;—Nature and Meral 
Influence of Heathenism, &c., translated by 
Pro€. Park, with a life of Thuluck. 6a. 3 
“« This treatise has been provo-inced by his opponent, 
Geeenius, as the ablest he had ever seen on the subject.” 
— Scottish Guardian, 
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The Parables of Christ. 
Liscu’s Exposition of the Parables of 
Christ, translated by the Rev. P. Fair- 
bairn, Bd. in cloth, 7s. 

‘* ‘his exposition of the Parables displays great 
ingenuity regulated by a reverential and devo- 
tionad spirit, "—Atheneum. 

‘ This is one of the best Commentaries on 
the Parables we have had the opportunity of 
cousulting "—Evangelical Magazine. 


Epistles to the Galatians and 
Ephesians. 
Caxvrn’s Commentary on the Epistles 
of St. Paul to the Ephesians and Gala- 
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“ Professor Thuluck has described . Calvin's 
Commentaries on the New Testament, as cha- 
racterized by doctrinal impartiality, exegetical 
tact, various learning, and deep Christian piety. 

‘* The translator has done himself great ho- 
nour by this forcible and scholar-like rendering 
of a work which must live while sound theology 
is appreciated in our country.’—Evang. Mag. 


Revelation of Ged in His Word. 
Gess on the Revelation of God in his 
Word, shown in a graphic delineation of 
Holy Scripture for its friends and ene- 
mies, translated by the Rev. W. Brown, 
* Lobermore. Bd. in cloth, 5s. 
x» This is an interesting and valuable volume. 
It combines theinculcation of religious and moral 
sentiment with the imparting of sound know- 
* ledge.”— Church of Enyland Quarterly Review. 
“© Just the thing t» aid Sunday school teachers 
as a key to open the treasury of Scripture.” — 
Sunday School Teacher's Magasine. 


Rosenmuller on the Psalms. 
Annotations on some of the Messianic 
᾿ Psalns, from the Commentary of Kosrn- 
" MIiLLER, withthe Latin Version and Notes 
“ of Darue, translated by Robert Johnston, 
* To which is added, an Introduction by 
* Dr. HenGsTEenBeRG. 72 δά. 
* One of the best volumes of the Cabinet that 
have appeared. We have great pleasure in recom- 
mending it as s highly valuable accession to the 
critical apparatus of the English student.— Patriot. 
“ Fo the illustration of these Psalms the au- 
~ thor brings iminense learning aud critical skill.” 
_ ——Baptist Mayazine. 
° ὦ We again recommend this volume as a va- 
* luable aid to all who have a taste for Biblical 
~ criticis:n.”’— Scottish Guardian. 
- Life of the Early Christians. 
- Couarn’s Sermons onthe Life of Chris- 
_ tians during the three first Centuries of 
» the Church, translated by L. Bernays, 5s. 
,  * [tis equally interesting to know that ser- 
mons of so holy a tendency are preached from 
"the p- lpits of Germany, and issned from its 
/ presses. In this volume there will be found 
, Many admirable thoughts and delightful state- 
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tians, translated by Rev. ΝΥ, Pringle. 6s. |. 
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ments. The views exhibited, are just, and we 
worthy the attention of Christians in our day' 
The translation is good, and the book such as we 
ean safely recommend.’—American Bib. Rep. 


Biblical Geography, Vol. 3. ὦ 

RosENMULLER S Biblical Geography of %& 
Asia Minor, Phoenicia and Arabia, trans- οἷν» 
lated by the Rev. N. Morren, A.M. Gs. «ye 

s An accurate and useful Compendium upon ,s:, 
the subject of which it trests, and an indispen- 
sable articlein the Biblical Student’s Library.""— 
Methodist Magazine. 

« Jt throws a light and lustre over the Bib'e .,.. 
Narrative, which the unlearned reader cannot | 
fully perceive. —Christian Journal ° 

Neander’s Church History. Ἢ 

Neanper’s History of the Plantingand © 
Training of the Christian Church, trans- 
lated by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 148. “ἤν 

‘It is a work expressly intended to aid the 3 
diligent and earnest student of Christianity, and 
of the word of God, inen:ering int» the very spirit 
of the Christian Lifeand Doctrine.” — £clec. Rev. 

“ These volumes will doubtless be welcomed 4. 
by Biblical scholars, they refer to an interesting athe 
portion of the world’s history, and come from the 
pen of Neander, than whom there is probably no 
better, no more impartial historian living; the οὐδ 
work will unquestiona'ly commend itrelf to ihe 
public attention.”"—Amertcan Bib. Repository. aie 

Philological Tracts, Vol.3. * 

ULLMANN on the Sinless Character of Ὑ 
Jesus—Riickert and Lange on the Resur- 
rection—Moses Stuart’s Essays on Fu- %° 
ture Punishments. Bd. in cloth 6s. ἐν 

“ Ullmann’s Treatise is a masterly ργοάιιοτίοη, οἰ 
and decidedly the best we have met with on the cite 
subject; it is written in a dignified and dispas- 
sionate style. In Rtickert’s Tract the meaning “pe 
of the Apostle is accurately exhibited, and his + 


-argument developed with great acuteness and 


independence of thought.”— Ed. Evening Post. 


Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Tasovuck’s Commentary on the Epistle 


he 


to the Hebrews, translated by Professor ae 


Hamilton. 2 vols. bd. in cloth, 12s. 
“ They exhibit vast stores of critical know- δ 
ledge, in the interpretation of a most important 
portion of the word of God,""— Evang. Mag. 
** Tt should be in every clergyman’s library.” κω 
—Churchk of England Quarterly Review. " 


Episties to Philippians aad 
olossians- 
Catvinand Stor onthe Epistles tothe ον 
Philippians and Colossians, translated by οὐδο 
Robert Johnston. Bd. in cloth 7s. 

_ * This is the 40th volume of the Biblical Ca- oie 
bivet, and a precious vulume it is. ‘The idea of 
giving this double commentary ws very felici- ἦν 
tous, and the resul. is very satisfactory. Calvin's 
expositions are admirably supplemented by tie | 
Notes of Storr. ‘hese Notes are characterized Ὁ 
hy remarkable precision of thought, and great 
scriptural erudition.”—Scottish Guardian. ᾿ 
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de THE CABINET LIBRARY ᾽ 
“ 
: OF SCARCE, CELEBRATED,& USEFUL TRACTS. a 
je} Dr: Reynolds Hints on the Preservation [ων 70 τὰ τὴν tate on terest inom mequiry ἀήτας 
ef the Eyes, Is. Hitchcock's tract, it 1s written Ina calm and ph loso- 
ote 4. Contains numerous and valuable practical phical spirit, and the reader will meet with a variety of 
tions for the preservation of sight, as well asd accute and ingenious remarks.”—Saturday Pust. oe 
othe for those afflicted with weakness of eyes.”— Chester 20. Prof. Moses Stuart's Philulozic:! View of , 
οἷ» 3. Prof. Hitchcock on the Connection between the Modern Doctrines of Geology, Is. S.S No.2. + 
ie eolos ond Natural Bell on, eee ane ee The production of men of talent, who are in 
a perusal of all kinds of readers."-—Glaggow Constitutional. | ypon the subject." EG οὐδε εν ; 
δ. Dr. Channirg on the Importance and Means |- 21. 1 if of fady Russell, by Mrs. Child, le. 6d. ᾧν 
ote a an Nasone! saterature, Oc. ver Biographical Series, No. 4 bs 
9 this num we cannot spea. terms suffi- - 
cient praise.” — Aberdeen Herald. Ἐς ar thle eater ΡΙ pb biography is rarely to 


4. Negris’ Literary History of Modern Greece. 6d. 

δὰ “ τεῦς classical student this treatise cannot fail in 
interest.” —Sti Journal. 

5. Prof. Robinson’s Concise View of Educa- 

tion in the Universities of Germany, Is. 6d. 

** An important tract, and ought to be In the hands of 
very reader."—Chrislian Advocate. { 
G. Dr. Reynolds on the Necessity of Physical 

Culture to Literary Men, 6d. 

“ε To oneand all we would say itis a work of deep 
and abiding interest, the subject is handled in a masterly 
manner.”—Constitutional. 

7. Ewards® State of Slavery in Ancient Greece, 6d. 

«¢ A tearned and able essay."— Shefield indepen tent. 
8. Prof. J. G. Eichhorn’s Acomant of the Life 
and Writings of J. D. Michaelis, 9d. 
ee The life of this illustrious biblical critic will be read 
with intevse interest by the theological student.” 
ὃ. Prof. Staeudlin’s History of Theol gical 
Knowledge and Literature, 6d. 
“4 Full of comprehensive views, joined with minute 
and ecourate information.”— Glasgow Courter. 

10. The Hon. C. G. Verplanck’s Discourse on 
the Right Moral Influence and Use of Li. 
beral Studies, 6d. 

“. One of the most eloquent a bay ever written in be- 
halfofiearning and ecience.”"— Aberdeen Observer. ; 
0. 


], Dr. Ware on the Character and Duties 


, judicious, αι sound, it well deserves the 

attention of young medical practittoners.”—Scolt. Guard. 

12. The Hon. J. Story's First Discourse on the 
Progress of Science and Literature, 6d. 

4“ The views of the author are enforced im 8 nervous 
and rhetorical style, well adapted to captivate those per- 
sons to whom rp πὰ addreseed.”— K ock Journ. 
18, Life of Niebuhr, by his Son, Is. Biog. Se- 
ries. No.1. 

“4 Valuable as a memotr of an intelligent. industrious, 

faithful eastern traveller.”— Aberdeen Observer. 

14. Life of Kant, by Prof. Stapfer, 16. B. S.No 3. 

‘¢ Amore comprehensive view may be obtained from 
this shilling number than from many larger volumes.”— 

15. Life of Madame de Stael, by Mrs. Child, 

le. 6d. Biographical Series, No. 3. 

“ lete with important matter relative to the litera- 
ture of her age.”— Bath Journal. 

16. The Hon. J. Story’s Second, Third, and 
Fourth Discourses on Science, Literature, 
Government, ls. 

“4 Clear and comprehensive in statement, varied and 
interesting in illustrations, and nervops and animated in 
a ta ‘oenock Advertiser. 

7. Prof. Sawyer's Popular Treatise on the 

Elements of Biblical Interpretation, 1s. 
4“ We never saw the subject more plain, nor 
ὃ within so small a compass.”—Caristian Advocate 

18. Mr. Edwards’ Inquiry into the State of 
Fst hanes Early and Middle Ages of the 
Christian Era, θὰ, 

> Vapi extensive erudition, and laborious re- 


19. Hitehcock on the Connection between Geo- 
logy and the Mosaic Account of the Crea- 
tion, ls. 6d. ifio Series, No. |. 
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22. Channing’s Dissertation on Slavery, 15. 6d. 
“The calm and tem yet firm views of the 
writer, will ensure to worka of attention 
that would not have been given to it if written with 
passionate violence."— Paisley iser. 


Paisley Advertise. 
24. Dr. Channing on the Character and Writ- 
ings of Archbishop Fenelon, 6d. 
“ Abounds with soul st ring remarks — Bath Jow. abe 
“4 Fenelon, in his writings, exhibits more of the qua- 
ities which p-edispose to religious ΠΕΡῚ ΗΠ ΚΕ than apy “ὧν 
other equally conspicuous nm, a mi.id so pure as oe 
steadily to contemplate supreme excellence, a gentle and 
modest spirit, not elated by the privilege, but seeing tts Be 
own want of worth as it came nearer to such brightness, 
and disposed to treat with com te forbearance fe 
those errcrs in others of which it felt a humbling coa- 
tosh. + 


Φ 


20. Hon. E. Everett's Discourses on the Im. 
᾿ porance oe Scien tifio Knowledge, 16. 6d. 
richly ‘sigred mind exhibiting’ a Cleat ‘and elstsents Ὅ' 
review of the p and present state of science.” 
27. & 28. Sir Jos. Reynolds’ Discourses to the 
Etudents of the Royal Academy, Part I. and Ψ 
II, 1s, θὰ. each. 
29. & 30. _ Prof. Hitchcock’s Historical and ie 
Geological Deluges compared, Is. 3d. and 
oie Se et NOS and 5. + 
great body rmation on these puints has 
been he 
tt canbe κα σα te δαῖτα cy Fk ὅϑϑοε 
31,34, ἃ 35. Jouffroy’s Philusophical Kesays, 2s., οὖν 
ina ee portant 1 Dugels 
SET. couin's Philsoptet Faure, ta en, 
ousin 8 Philoso 
One of the moet sey meth ions ὃ χρῷ + 
and one of the ablest men of the age."—-Christian Κα. 
36. Channing on Self-Culture, Immortality, and 
a Future Life, Is. 3d. 
37. Biographical Sketch of Dr. Tholuck, Pro- «ὅν 
fessor of ‘l’heology in the University of Halle. «» 
“οὖ The above may be had, neatly done up in 
cloth, arranged as follows :— 
Vol. ¥.& 11.—Miscellaneous: Science and Lite- 
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NWEGRIS and DUNOAN’S Edition of a 
ROBINSON’S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the New reece tament. 8vo. price 15s, ἡ 
7.8 i ipl δ. ἘῸΒ ΒΑΕ Lexicon of the New Testament. ᾿ 


«This edition, by Messra. N and Duncan, mature ΓΟ aerhs ΒΚ (he: Noes Δοόῦπετε ede 0( ἃ hen 
which is anywhere to be met In this respect tit ich excels even the original.”—Church 


Review. 
** The present edition by Messrs. Negris and Duncan ma be pronounced as, in all respects, the 5861 of this in- 


qm 


valuable icon of the New Testament.”— 

** The Edin bh edition is corrected with an exquisite care by two distin whose names 
tioned. The publisher, Mr. Clark, to whose sealous, liberal, exertions, betty knowledge ied le deeply 
indebted, has stated that several nomen. errors have been detected, many Σὺν bein of vital im 


Mr. Duncan has made many corrections an editions, which are dis It cannot be 
doubted, therefore, that on ἃ comparison of the two 


»he(Dr. R would lage his salvage in favour of 
Mr. Clark’s."—Eelectic Review. 
“« In justice to the editor and ἈΡΗΒΗΘΕ of oe ΚΟ peat get we must state, it is as beautifully as it is correct. 
ly printed. The Greek portion has been carefull a native of Groece, and one of the most 
learned Hellenists of the present dey, nue has cingulsbed 2a basal by his very accurate editions of the works of 
Herodotus and Pindar, and agp sede pric Lh yairog pti ZEschives, and Xenophon; and the revision of 
the Hebrew of Dr. Ro ’s Lexicon has ertaken by the Rev. John Duncan, who has made many 
additions, which are printed between brackets [}. British students are deeply indebted for their pir pao bongo exer- 
tions to present Dr. Robinson’s valuable work to them, in a form which unites reasonableness of price, with cor- 
rectness and beauty of riposrapnical execution.” Remembrancer 
«« Another edition of ει 


me work ἰδ now issued in Edin , and from a press which has already supplied 
many im t publications on the subject of Biblical Literature. It is v elegantly printed; and, so far as we 
are abc judge ἃ cursory examination, is also, in point of accuracy, fu oy, noeny af sespectable editors. 
εἰδὴ μα re Gee we may justly pronounce this to be a a beautiful, correct, and amended reprint of Dr. Robinson’s 
work."— Me 


** Dr. Robinson that it (Bloomfield’s edition) had Ὡς been given to the British public, as he had given 
ay eae Amerie cine altazations wate sada wien wane δὰ wishes Laat gig 


exe opposed to and 
present edition, for which we are oe to the page publisher of the Bi Cabinet, has been re- 


vised by two gentlemen of great eminence (Messrs. Negris and Duncan) who have confined themselves to the ap- 
proprate work of editors. 


‘er this edition to any other that has appeared. The typography is beautiful; and considering the 
extent of the work, and the expense of Greek and ebrew io 


ae kre rer pea) pg apes 
“. “We regard this is Lexicon asa valuable addition to logical science and, on the whole, the past Lexicon: 
upon the New Testament which a student could purchase.’"—. ‘Magasine. 


NEGRIS’ GREEK CLASSICS, 
with Notes, various Readi and Emendations. 
The MEDEA OF EURIPED ES, foolscap 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
The PHILOCTETES OF SOPHOCLES, Fite vo. price 2s. 6d. 


punctua managed, has 
handsome sod the with the Recep τυροῦ, care. These, aia τὴν meant for the use of otis, the “type is 


(School Edition, with English Notes.) 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. Price 12s. bd. in cloth. 
The History of Herodotus of Halicarnassus, in Nine Books 3 
ee haba Prolegomena, Notes, and ea aa By Seng a alg 
The text been carefully collated Gaisford, Schweighatiser, Wessling, 
«This new edition of the Father of κῶν μὲς Οτϑεῖ ---ἴὁ very nestly printed, and and also BXCBSDINGLY ἊΝ » 


τα This eition. by fare Negria, does credit to his teste and erudition. He hes brought the spirit οἵ the philosopher 
da siatl an the leatntvg of th δ grammarian, to his task ; snd has done much service to the author whosa he has published. : 
ρα τ F ood Send tad prey ak 
-— Vole. may separately price δα. 6d. sd.—6e. bd. in cloth.— 
Also any of the particular Books may be had sZPARATELY as under. 
Book I. KAEIN'—Ctro, 2. Book VII. NIOAT’MNIA—Potrmwia, 28. 
Il. EYTE/PHH—EUTERPE, 2s. VIIL, OT’PANIA—URania, 

111. @A‘AEIA—THaLta, Ie. 6d. IX. KAAAIOTIH—CaLLiorpg, } os 
1V. MEANOME’WH—MErLPoMEN®, Is. 6d. | Notzs, English or Greek, to Vol. 1..1s. 6d 
V. TRPWIXO/PH—TEeRPsicHoR 


ee  Τ" 


Ee, Norgs, English or Greek, to Vol. 2.-—1s. 6d. 
VI. "EPATQ'—Erato, ; 
The WORKS OF PINDAR, with various Readi , E be lish Notes and Emendations. 


«+ Pindar is one of th Fats Wanna ches beeaer tas all eek cans 
one ose who is more often reali ed, this have 
ceeded from the peculiar difficulties beset the readers of this poet ; aobece re and oorru text, dar and tndls- 
tinct allusions are some of these obstacles. Mr. = ha om has ip ag a lasting obliga 

is iste text ἐξιεῖ elon asd ὙΜΡΙΥ west 

tions o lotus eno 
basis, and ᾿ ΡΠ ne production will i moet a ooustnae tend te diminish wa by his τὰ reputation.”— Li Gasette. aes 
“ Wah cic leased with this edition. 


The critical labours of Mr. iia have improved the purity of οἵ 
the teats and che introduction οὐ το metrial seeuss sales Junior suudeats to understand the complicated 


᾿ NEGRIS’ XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 7 
ΧΙ NOPHON’S EXPEDITION OF CYRUS, in Seven Books: with various Readings, Eagiish 
: te and a By pee ahs νἀ 6a. bd. eure or without the notes, 3s. sd. 
¢ various Readin sepernied: Pres 38. sewed, 
“AN sccellent edition, and feats point Seated. with s pet χὰ ἘΠ ΣΝ ΌΜΩΣ 


ier ese tical and 
“ Mr. Negris is already advantageously known by his edition a Necdsras and his srious 
of Greek Proverbs. his ee uction, we oe fim hie a 


presen that it fully maintains his 
a Sei ie manas elie ποτε ιν enn en 
very no " . com with common sense, are En lish, not Latin, are 
“ὧν well vel con oe ene and apo Altogether, from its accuracy, neatness and portability, it is @ work Aiear ving ta 


This ls α cheap.s Tory Beat edition ofthis celebrated wor Othe acin GO Rape oe eee 
ors of ν᾿ confidently recommend i esidas body of English notes, there is also a 
of indet.— Shefteid Indapcadient. coptgas 


otis athe δι, tbe οδι, alee οδι, (δι. Ἀι. δι. Ἀι...δι..Ἀι...3. .. asf a Ὁ ae ἃ Ὁ ἃ Κλ Ὁ he Me se ᾿ 


a a 
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CLARK'S LIFT OF NEW υΒι. 1ΟΔῈ20Ν8.-.38. GEORSEE STREET, Ἐυεσααπε. 


KANT’S ETHICAL SYSTEM. — 
[8 one Volume Svo. price 166. bds. 


Th } METAPHYSIC of ETHICS By IMMANUEL KANT, Probar of Lgte and Ms 
oe enue Ai original wah 
on Iatreducton and Appendix, by J. W. SEMPLE, hie ae a: 
found in this eountzy, Ma. πος ἘΣ Querterty Keeton No. ἘΠῚ XLIL Gnigsberg Philosopher hes γα 
KANT’S THEORY OF RELIGION. 
In one Volume, Svo, price 10s. cloth. 


ΠΡΌΣ a oe 


RELIGION within the BOUNDARY of of PURE REASON. By IMMANUEL KANT, 
Profesor of Legic and Meta Ey te a eee &e. Translated 
eut of the original German, by oMPLE, Advocate. 


“9 We shall merel this, that since the appearance of David Hume’s Essay on Miracles, and Princi 
Answer, ἃ more important work on the subject of religion has not been publisted in thts country." ee 


the ἐνὶ λλω σὰ γὸ tdoace τοῖς Tuaredaotion to Coustn'e Phiten, ΟΣ δ wae instinets of man wih + 
STAPFER’S (Proresson) Life of KANT. Price 1s. + 
Cousin’s Philosophical Essays. + 

PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. By M. Vicron Cousin. Translated from the French, wih ὃ 
Introductory and Critical Notices, by GEoacs Rircey. ᾧ 
J 8 osophical Essays. & 


original end important matter.— 
“44 Jourraoy one of the most distinguished of the French Eciectics, and one of the ablest mam of the aga "—Cart. & 
Gen Examiner, Mey 18:0. ἢ 


DOCTRINE OF CHANGES. + 
MY OLD HOUSE ; or The Doctrine of Changes. Price 106. 6d. bound in cleth. + 
oc 4 treation fell of the truest philosophy, and well worthy of general attention in these times.”—_Bisshused’s 
GEOLOGY. 


HITCHCOCK (Paorrsson) on the CONNECTION between GEOLOGY and the MOSAIC 
ACCOUNT of the CREATION. Price Is. 6d 

HITCHCOCK (Prorzsson) on the CONNECTION of GEOLOGY and NATURAL ΒΕ. 
LIGION. Foolecap 8vo. price 6d. 

HITCHCOCK (Puor. HISTORICAL and GEOLOGICAL DELUGES compared. 2s. 94. 

STUARTS Siatridyoe HILOLOGICAL VIEW of the MODERN DOCIRINES of GEvu- 
LOGY, in reply to Paoresson Hitcucock. Price Ie. 

SILLIMAN’S (Paorxsson) CONSISTENCY of the DISCOVERIES of MODERN GEO. 
LOGY with the SACRED HISTORY of the CREATION and the DELUGE, price Is, 6d. 

GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
An Inquiry inte the State of Slavery amongst the Romans, from the 


earliest Period, till the entrance of the Lombards into Italy. By W. Brarz Esq, Advoca 
now one of the Judges of the Yonian Islands. Price 6s, bd. in cloth. : ie, ᾧ 


se ate eS enh er neae oC pat ς ΘΕ" ΟῚ ΟΝ 
tory of mankind. 
44 be d οἵ and 
nec, We reeomumend this little work to the reader who msy enrons of usefal ee Ἢ 
Edwards’ In fake the Meats δὲ Bindery la Aacleat Greece: 6d, 
EDWARDS’ SLAVERY in the Early and Middle Ages of the Christian Era, Price θά, 4 
CHANNING'S (Dr.) DISCOURSE on SLAVERY. Price Is. 6d. ἂν 


Compendium of the Literary History of Italy, until the formation of the Φ 
Modern Italian rhe hers translated from the italien of Count F. V. Barsacovi. Inone ὦ 


vol. 12mo. 
ang dhe trenadato ore prota, of te thanks for open to the English reader one of the ablest 
cary. on ae terature of from its carliot period dow to the formation of its mo- 

profound know! and skill of the author, Ἐπ τ with Righ Πίογασν arquire 

have ingung in be ΤΙ tim, wh ἔς ἦς a history of a fatiguing length, te bring its riches into a convenient and 
» without ces ecstng te nou hive drynee which meeelly, belongs to eompendume We think we say ποῖ 
too much when e translation is not unworthy of nai, The work must become a standard in 
, anda ction anda bock of referee {0 every man who deren have a full and fresh conception of the lite. 


academical 

tary history and glory of un unrivalled Avant fa ry teeta 

εὐ This is a useful Ale Italian work: Xt will serve as a to the young scholar, whe 
Preemie oT γα cas great work of Tiraboschi w Printing Machine. ᾿ 


may afterwards th more advantage. 


Wegris’ Outline of the Literary History of f Modern Greece. Price 6d. 


LATIN ANTHOLOGY: 


In one volume &vo, price δ. cloth, 
SELECTIONS from the LATIN ANTHOLOGY. Translated Into English Verse. By 
JOHN DUNLOP, Auther of History of Roman Literature, and Memoirs of Spain, ἄς. ἃς, 
London, sold by Hamitrow and Co., ΒΊΜΡΚΕΝ and Οὐ. : Dublin, Cumry and Co. 
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CLARE ὃ LISP OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, —ZDINBUNGH, 38. GEORGE STREET. 


GREEXK LITERATURE. 
NEGRES’ HERODOTUS.— (School Edition, with English Notes.) 


The History ef HMerodotas of Halicarnassus, in Nine Books; with Prole- 
Leas Fat and Emendations. By Arxxanprn Necais. 32 vols. foolscap Svo. price 13s. 
d. in : 

*,” The text has been carefully collated with Gaisford, Schweighauser, Wessling, Reitz, &c. &c. 

‘This new edition of the Father of History—by a Greek—is very neatly printed, and also 
EXCEEDINOLY COBBECT. —Quarterly Journal of Education. 

Pindar. 
The WORKS OF PINDAR, with various Readings, Notes and Emendations. By ALexanper ic 

Neouis. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

*- Pindar has been Mr. Negris’ special] favourite, and the present edition is a labour of love. 
Thore is not a metre, a particle, or a comma in it, which has not been carefully considered. The 
original emendations, which are pretty numerous, evince a thorough knowledge of the poct's genius, |: 
and will be found to have removed many obscurities. The book, though small, is beautifully print- (ἡ 
ed, and aceompenied with fifty pages of English notes.” —Scotsman. ΝΜ 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. ἢ 

“XENOPHON’S EXPEDITION OF CYRUS, in Seven Books; with various Readings, Notes , 
and Index. By Atexanper Necris. 48. sewed; 4s. 6d. bound i in cloth. ὦ 
ᾧ 

or 


°° The Text and parious Readings may be had separately, price 3s. sewed, or 82. 6d. bd. in cloth. 

” «6 The text is accurate, the notes concise and useful, and the index the most complete that has 
yct appeared.” —Atheneum. 

** A very useful little edition. The notes, which, in compliance with common sense, are English, 
not Latin, are well composed and compiled. Altogether, from its accuracy, neatness and portabi- 
lity, it is a work deserving recommendation.” — Brighton Gazette. 

‘* Tunis is a cheap and very neat edition of this celebrated work for the use of schools, to the no- |; 
tice of the eonductors of which we can very confidently recommend it. Besides the body of En- 
glish notes, there is also a copious Index.” —Sheffield Independent. 


A Dictionary of Modern Greek Proverbs, with an English Translation, Expta- |: 
natory Remarks, and Philological Mustrations. By Arzxaxpxr Neronis, Professor of Greck j 
Literature. Royal 18mo. price 5s. bd. in cloth. | 
‘« Mr. Negris, a modern Greek, has printed a charming little book of Greek Proverbs. They 

are well selected, well translated, ‘and pleasantly commented upon. "— Spectator. 


New Testament Dialect. 
A TREATISE on the SYNTAX of the NEW TESTAMENT DIALECT, with a Dissertation on (7> 
the GREEK ARTICLE. By Prof. Moszs Srvant, of Andover. Price 5s; bound in cloth. 

‘s When it is considered how much all sound interpretation depends on accurate notions of the 
syntax of a language, it will be seen that the subject of this work will amply repay the most carcful 
perusal.—Professor Stuart seems eminently to possess those qualities of mind necessary for writing a 
zoo grammar of a language: his works are characterized by an admirable simplicity and a lucidness 
of arrangement which are fitted to commend even the: dryest and most abstruse subjects, and this 
work αι the same meritorious characteristics.” "—Scottish Guardian. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


An Inquiry into the State of Slavery amongst the Romans, from the 
earliest Period, till the entrance of the Lombards into Italy. By W. Brain, Esq. Advocate, now |; 
‘one of the Judges of the Fonian Islands. Price 6s. bd. in cloth. 

‘* This valuahie little treatise belongs to a class of no common occurrence in our recent litcrature ὦ 

It is an extremely sensible and scholar-like inquiry into a subject of great interest in CLassic.. An- ἑ 

_T1QUITY,—or rather in the general history of mankind. 
᾿ς 44 We recommend this little work to the reader who may be desirous of useful and dispassionate (2 
#nformation on a most curious subject.” —Quarterly Review, No. C. 


Compendium of the Literary History of Italy, until the formation of the [ἢ 
Modern Italian Language; translated from the Ttalian. of Count F. V. Bazzacov:. In one vol. 
12mo. price 4s. 6d. bds. 

‘* The translator of this compend deserves our hearty thanks for opening up to the English reader |“ 
one of the ablest and finest sketches evcr published, of the literature of Italy from its carliest period | 
do-vn to the formation of its modern language in the 11th century. The profound knowledge and 
skill of the author, united with high literary acquirements, have enabled him, while he avoided a 
history of a fatiguing length, to bring its riches into a convenient and brief form without exhiLiting | 
that repulsive dryness which usually belongs to compendiums. We think we say not too much wiicn I> 
-adding—that the translation is not unworthy of the original. The work must become a standard in ie 
academical educatiun, and a hook of reference to every man who desires to have a full and fresh: |: 
conception of the literary history and glory of unrivalicd Jtaly."—Monthly Review. 

‘* This is a very good translation of a useful little Italian work. It will serve as a synopsis to ithe κι 
young echolar, who may afterwards take up the great work of Tiraboechi with more advantage.” 

Printing Machine. 
London, sold by Hamilton, Simpkin; Dublin, Milliken, Curry. 
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THE BIBLICAL CABINET; [ 


OR 


HERMENEUTICAL, EXEGETICAL, AND PHILOLOGICAL LIBRAR 


EDINBURGH : THOMAS CLARK, 38, GEORGE STREET. | 
δ. G. ἃ F. RIVINGTON, LONDON; AND W. CURRY, JUN. & CO., DUBLEM. 


Vou. 1. and IV.—ERNESTTS PRINCIPLES of the IN. | Vor. IIL— | TITTMANN on the SYNONYHS of 
TERPRET ATION of the WEW TEST AMENT.—Trans. NEW TESTAMENT —Trandated by the Rev. K. 


lated by the . ΕΑ Η, : Vou. V.-— A COMMENTARY bai tine EPISTLE 
Vor. IL—TRACTS on PHILOLOGY of the NEW PAUL to the ROMANS —Transiated from the 


TESTAMENT, ἄς. By Pranwxccag, Prancas, Tuo. of Professor TuoLuce of Halle. By the Rev. RB. 
tccs, and B. ckmavus. 


The Publisher begs leave respectfully to invite the attention of the Clergy, Students of Divinity, 
to the following Testimonials -— 


Testimonial from the Rev. Dr. J. ῬΥΕ Suiru, Divinify Tutor in the Old Protestant 
College at Homerton. 

To acquire, to practise, and to extend just views upon the subjects treated in the ΒΙΒΙ ΓΑΙ, Casixe 
published by Mr. Crarx of Edinbu appear to me to be duties incumbent on every believer in rev 
lation, but indispensably ob on the minicters of the gospel, and on those who are pursuing st: 
dies in preparation for the ministry. Those subjects belong to the interpretation and the exposition c 
the Divine word: or the means, in addition to faith, piety, and uprightnees of mind, of ini 
sense intended by the inspired writers, and the art of perspicuously peteen foey proving that 
other. persona. It is true, that some of the writers, whose works are 
and others from whom citations are made, bring forth surmises, and make assertions, defective, ras 
irreverent, and in their latent principles even infidel: but such opinions, or germs of opinion, cannot 
extirpated b repair, 5 proud and foolish ignorance of them, and attempts to suppress would be 
nerve their influence. only Se oak with them is to yield them an imparti: 
hearing, and to seareh them through in the spirit of truth and seriousness. Fairly and fully indee 
they may be confuted; but that can only be by the use of the very rules of interpretation which thei 
authors themselves acknowledge to be incontrovertibly just. If this class of studies be neglected, 
may well expect that the torrent of learned and ingenious antisupernaturalism will set in upon u: 
Then will oar churches, ministers, and students, show themselves unable to withstand the assailaz 
and, so far as human instrumentality is concerned, the interests of sacred truth will be fearfully je. 
pain It will be in vain to say that God will take-care of his own word. Undoubtedly he will; be 

e works by suitable means, by the use of man’s free and intelligent agency. If we choose to be ign 
rant, supine, and secure, we shall be the criminals and the sufferers too; and who can calculate the ix 
jury which we shall inflict upon thousands? And such injury as qill not be retrieved for many yeer 
to come. 

On these and similar grounds, I cannot but earnestly wish that reading and thigking men may 

romptly avail themselves of the labours of this Edinburgh association of Christian scholars and divine 

he importance of the works which they have already issued is great ; but in proportion as the ocoller 
tion meets with public encouragement, we may reasonably expect that it will rise continually higher 3 
utility and value, as to both the selection of treatises to be translated, and the original elucidation 
which will accompany them. 

J. PYE SMITH, 


July 6, 1833. ᾿ Divinity Tutor in the Old Protestant Dissenting College at Homerton. 
From the Rev. Dr. HENDERSON, Professor of Divinity and of Oriental Languages at Highbury College. 


Having been long familiar with the Theological literature of Germany, deeply as I cannot but lament 
that it should have been so extensively overrun with the noxious weeds of profaneness and unbelief, its 


Hengmenbery, Hivernick, and others, will greatly promote the cultivation of theological know 
among us. Those numbers of the work which have already appeared, cannot but recommend it fogs 
approbation and patronage of all who have a taste for such studies, and to create this taste in many 
whose minds may thus for the first time be brought into contact with them. 
E. HENDERSON, 
Canonbury Square, Oct. 8,1833. Professor of Divinity and Oriental Languages at Highbury College. 


From the Rev. Dr. BLoomFrELD, D.D., perp in Bisbrooke, and Tutor in Theology in the Universit 


Having been requested by the Publisher of the Brpticat Canines, to give my public testimonial, as ὦ 
the merits of that work, I am induced to offer my opinion on the subject. In times like the present, 
when, from the rapid increase of knowledge among the Laity, especially of the middle and lower 

classes, a proportionable increase of knowledge, both secular and religious, is indispensably necessary 
ἢ the Clergy. And, therefore. all books which communicate professional knowledge in such a mode 


| 


8 to be attainable with the least possible hinderance to their pastoral duties, merit the test encou- 
agement by them, and by all persons who take an interest in the efficiency and success of their labours. 

To advert to the perticular poe of the Biblical Cabinet,—it is almost universally admitted by all 
vho are competent to judge, that the true principles of Biblical Interpretation have been in no country 
o well understood, or so successfully acted upon, as in Germany. Though, at the same time, in no 
ountry has the fan es Gospel truth been so miserably perverted, by misplaced learning, and spe- 
ious, though empty, sophistry. Henoe it becomes our duty, not indeed to include αἱ the Th ical 
vorks of that nation in the same condemnation, but to carefully distinguish between the sound and the 
insound writers, and even to bear with a portion of what may be erroneous in writers who hold the 
‘reat easential truths of the Gospel. I cannot, therefore, but view with satisfaction a publication like 
he Biblical Cabinet, which professes to make the necessary separation in question, thus presenting to 
he public the best results of German erudition and diligence, unmixed with the leaven of German he- 
erodoxy ς or, at least, in all important cases, I should hope, counteracted by due animadversion on the 
art of the Translators. Very much, of course, will depend on the selection of works to be translated, 
n which IJ earnestly hope that the Conductors will exercise the greatest wariness and sound discretion, 
est they be made instrumental to the dissemination of dogmas, which, though they carry on them the 
tamp of falsity, may yet pervert unstable, balf-informed, and unwary readers. Of the volumes which 
iave already appeared, I can speak in terms of almost unqualified approbation, both as to the selection 
ff works translated, and the manner in which they are executed. Upon the whole, I feel peculiar sa- 
isfaction in being enabled to unite with several justly celebrated divines, both of the Church and of the 
irtbodox Dissenters, in earnestly recommending the publication in question, ta the patronage of all per- 
ons who feel interested in the promotion of sound, yet enlightened Biblical Interpretation, and especial- 
y of the Students in Divinity, and Candidates for the pastoral office. 

8. T. BLOOMFIELD, Ὁ. Ὁ. 
Oct. 25, 1833. Vioar of Bisbrooke, and Tutor in Theology in the University of Cambridge. 


From the Rev. THomas HarntTweEvx Horne, B.D. of Saint John’s College, Cambridge. 
'w the course of the researohes which I have made during the last ee when collecting ma- 
erials for my Introduction to the Critical Study and rng δὰ of the Holy copes I have met 
vith many valuable philological and exegetical treatises ; which I have regretted that there was no 
channel for communicating to British Biblical students in a cheap and economical form ; accompanied, 
vhere it was ἢ » With notes, to correct the lax, not to say heterodox, interpretations, which un- 
iappily characterise the productions of some of the most distinguished modern German critica. Such 
10tes, I mean, as those with which the Rev. Mr. Terrot has enriched his translation of Ernesti’s Insti- 
utio Interpretis Novi Testamenti, as edited by Dr. Ammon, (Bib. Cab. Vol. I. and IV.) I therefore 
iailed the deamon of the Bisricak Cazingt, sanctioned as its plan and object were, by the most 
:minent Theological Professors and Tutors in Scotland, as a publication which promised, with the Di- 
rine blessing, greatly to promote the science of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation ; and an examina. 
ion of the four volumes, which have hitherto appeared, has fully justified expectations I had form. 
xd. The writings of Storrand Knappe, of Planck, Tittmann, Pareau, and others in Germany and Hol- 
and, and of Haeverninck and Steiger, (Professors in the Orthodox Theological School at Geneva) con- 
ain a treasure of sound criticism and interpretation ; from which the greater part of our Biblical stu- 
lents must be excluded, but for such a cheap and well executed work as the Edin Brsyicar Ca. 
31NET, which 1 do sincerely hove will meet with that extensive support which it so eminently deserves. 
THO HARTWELL HORNE, B. ἢ. 


London, Oct. 28, 1833. of Saint John's College, Cambridge. 
From Dr. THoxucn, Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 


ΓῊΣ attempt to transplant a on of the theological literature of Germany into the soil of land 
8 doubtless cheering, provided thet such works shall be selected for tr: a8 are really calesteted 
Ὁ promote, in the lands where the language of that country is spoken, the of evangelical 


growth 

erin § How glorious it would be, if the Protestant churches, of all nations, were thus, like sisters, 
Ὁ join hand in hand, in order, with one accord, to advance the great work of building up tho kingdom 
God! To Great Britain, in these modern days, we Germans are already under no small obligations. 
he serious practical Christianity of your island, which has manifested itself since the beginning of the 
oresent century, in its numerous philanthropical and religious undertakings, has afforded us a model 
or similar institutions, and in our country aleo Bible, Missionary, and Tract Societies have sprung up. 
[n like manuer the practical th of more y in the branch of biographical litera- 
ure, has yielded fruits which have had a blessed influence among the people of Germany. 

It hence could not be otherwise than pleasing to us, if Britain on her side, were not to despise what 
δ πεν it " ΤΙΣ power to vii her in rapt And, rset it cannot be denied that while sh revival 
»f the true among us, has, as yet, in the domain of practical life, operated incomparably less bene- 
icially than in England and Scotland, the fruits which it has produced in the field of science have been 
ΙΟ much the more abundant. The day has been when Germans were wont to look for instruction from 
‘he great men of the English church, such as Pococke, Lightfoot, Usher, and Selden ; and I know not 
Ὁ what cause it is to be ascribed, that, at present, in the department of theological literaturé in Eng- 
and and Scotland, few works appear worthy of general attention. In this respect our country may now 
verbaps lend your’s a hel hand, in brotherly love, according to the see μεν of the Apostle, Eph. 
v. 16, and in this manner bond between the Christian churches of Britain and Germany be more 
‘losely cemented, 

FRED. AUG. GOTTTREU THOLUCK, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Halle, Ses 


NEGRIS’ HERODOTUS (School Edition, with English Notes.) 


Tras History or Hsrovotus oF HAaLicaRNASSUS, IN NINE BOOKS; WITH Pro- ' 
LEGomMENA, NoTEes AND EmenpDaTions. By ALEXANDER NEGRIS. 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. Price 12s. 


©.° The Text of this Edition has been carefully collated with those of Gaisford, Schwelghatiser, Corey, 
hteitz, Se. §e. 


F.DINBURGH } THOMAS CLARK, 88, GEORGE STREET. 


LONDON t BALDWIN ἃ CRADOCK 3 SIMPKIN & MARSHALL § BLACK, YOUNG, & YOUNG ; TREUTTEL, 
WUUTZ, AND RICH TED 5 WUITTAKER.—DUBLIN : MILLIKEN & 80M; CURRY ἃ CO.; WAKEMAN. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“ Tue new edition of the Father of Historv—by a Greek—is very neatly printed, and also ExcEED- 


INGLY CORRECT.” —Quarterly Journal of Education, No. 13. 
‘¢ This edition of our favourite Historian, possesses peculiar claims on our attention. It is the 
of Mr. Negris, a native Greek of high birth, and of higher literary reputation, which the 
present work is likely to increase. No labour has been spared to secure an accurate tert; the Notes 


are brief, pithy, and to the purposa. We trust that a work so valuable in substance, and convenient in 
form, will be introduced inte all our public schools.Athenaum, No. 312. 


“ Trax present edition of Herodotus possesses peculiar claims on our notice. It is the production of ans- 
tive Greek, who has already distinguished himself in the literary world, and who, in addition to a pro- 
found and critical acquaintance with the language, both Ancient and Modern, of his native country, has 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the languages of England, France, and Germany. Mr. Negris, we 
may take the erick ὅτ stating, is connected with some of the most distinguished families uf Greece. 
He is nephew, oY mother's side, of Prince Ypsilanti; and by the father's, of Alexander de Negri, | 
a Rassian of State, who conducted the celebrated embassy to Bokhara, in 14820, of which a 
detailed account was published, some years afterwards, by Baron de Meyendorff. Mr. Negris, after 
receiving the most li education which Greece could afford, conrpleted his studies in the Universi. 
ties of any, and spent several of his more mature years in visiting the different countries of the 
continent. He subsequently visited the United States of America, where he remained two years. Siuics 
1829, he has, as many of our readers are no doubt aware, been resident in Edinburgh, which he is now 
on the eve of leaving, with the view of returning to Greece—the land of his birth, and the object of h’s 
warmest 

“« I¢ is not our present purpose to enlarge on the merits or defects of the Father of History. We mav 
be permitted, however, to remark, that the result of modern discoveries in relatien to the countries and 
nations included in the narrative ef Herodotus, goes to establish the veracity of the historian on many 
points on which it had been called in question ; and that a more profound and -philosophical examina- 
tion of his pages in recent times, placed a variety of topics in a new and more intelligible light. 
The first object to which the attention of an editor of an ancient classic ought to be directed, is the esta- 
blishment of a text, in as far as existing materials afford the means of accomplishing that object. 
On this part of his task, Mr. Negris has bestowed the utmost care. He has examined with great di- 
ligence, and with a critical the various manuscript readings, as they are to be found in the princi- 
pel editions of his author, and in the recension of the text, has freely exercised ppt hs dears 506 
nas not ecrupled covasionally to call in question the critieal decisions of the most eminent ical au. 

horities. In disputed passages, he has for the most part adhered rigorgusly to the readings supported by 

he best manu ὁ and has had recourse to conjecture only in the most desperate cases. He frequently 
eiefends the common text fas pce ingenuity, and, we think, sucoess, and extracts a meaning from it 
different from what it had previously been thought to bear. In those cases where he has been seen fit to 
‘epart from the ordinary text, he has been careful to state the grounds of his decision, and has thus fur. 
nished the student with the means of judging of the necessity or propriety of the change. The present 
edition must, therefore, be considered as presenting a new recension of the text of Herodotus, and not 
as a mere reprint of any existing impression. We may add, what we regard as one of its principal re- 
commendations, that the printing of the book has been superintended with extraordinary care; to 
uch a degree, indeed, that we verily believe Negris’ Herodotus, in as far as typographical accuracy is 
concerned, may lay claim to the title of an editio immaoulata. : 

“ς- Τὸ each volume is annexed about fifty pages of Notes. They are necessarily brief, but in our 
opmion extremely valuable. They are devoted partly to an examination of the various regdings, and 
adleferice of the alterations made in the text ; and partly to historical, geographical, and grammatical il- 
Justrations. Toastudent of Herodotus, these Notes, notwithetanding their pap Sigpabicne form, cannot 
fail to be of the most essential use. They will serve as an introduction to the critical study of the 
author, and will teach him the most important of all lessons to a classical student—namely, to seek for 
the explanation of Herodotus in Herodotus himself. Nor are ample references wanting to other au- 
thorities, wherever they are necessary for the illustration of the language or the matter of the author. 
In not a few passages, Mr. Negris has construed Herodotus differently from preceding interpreters, 
but our limits will not permit us to refer to particalar instances. We may express a confident hope, 
chat from the extreme accuracy of the text, the value of the notes, and the convenient and handsome 


form in which the present edition appears, it will speedily become a standard bovk in our classical 
ulnuPies. 
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| © We mast not omit to mention that the Notes are printed in two languages—Modern Greek and 
' English; the copies containing the latter being of course intended for the use of students in this 
| gountry; and those containing the former will, we trust, speedily find their way into Greece. The 
| author will thus have the happiness of conferring a signal benefit on the youth of his own country, in 
which it is to be hoped that, under the settled government now happily established, the study of the 
noble ey abies literature of the days of its ancient glory and renown will be universally diffused, 
and the themeelves drink deeply at the fountain-head of those springs, which have so long 
spread intellectual fertility and beauty over other lands.”’—Sooteman. 


“Mr. N another Henry Stephens for his know of Greek, and his enthusiastic admiration of 
Herodotus, has given a new edition of the great work of his countryman. Of Negris’s qualifications 
for executing this difficult task, noone who knows the man, or his former labours in the field of Greek 
literature, can have any doubt. This edition, we may venture to say it, is as nearly immaculate as 
the infirmity of the human natare of even the most acute of mankind, and the frailty of human types, 
and inhumane printers, will permit any work of the kind to be. Ten or twelve proofs of every sheet 
were required before the exact eye and mind of the accomplished editor could be satisfied. e have 
seen these proms now collected and bound, and they assuredly are a literary curiosity. The words 
of pious exhortation from the editor to the printers, written on the margins, and his frequent and 
most earnest ejaculations when a letter or accent is misplaced, were sufficient to rouse up the exertions 
of the most supine. Nobly have these men acquitted themselves, in having’ produced a work, the 
external beauty of which is as delightful to the eye, as its correctness is refreshing to the mind. 

“Mr. Negris has appended about fourscore pages of notes illustrative of his author, and explanatory of 
difficulties, various readings, &c. In these notes he has adopted the most satisfactory of all modes of 
interpretation, namely, that of making Herodotus explain Herodotus. Jn fine, the beauty of the work 
recommends it as an ornament to a library ; and its convenient size and cheapness, as an excellent bouk 
for schools.”—Edinburgh Observer. 


‘© We have examined this edition of Herodotus with much care, and with very great pleasure. Al- 
though every work must ultimately depend for success upon its own intrinsic merits, yet we must confess 
there is something peculiarly interesting to the mind of a lover of ancient literature in perusing the 
Father of History, edited and illustrated bya native Greek. Mr. Negris, a native of Athens, rpveived, 
in early youth, the most liberal education which the ‘ Eye of Greece’ could afford, and afterwards pro- 
secuted his Classical studies in a German University._-He g ἀίμεης and thinks in the very language, 
and has caught a large portion of that very spirit which still breathes in the sb those great and 
gifted men, whoee wonderful productions have for ages and ocentaries, by the universal consent of the 
wise and good, been considered perfect models of taste and composition.—--The two volumes now he- 
fore us contain the whole works of Herodotus. The text has been revised with uncommon care, and 
has been com with all the most celebrated editions extant.——-The notes are short, and mostly ex- 
planatory of the author’s meaning; and are written in English, asall notes ought to be, intended for 
the instruction of youth.”—Edinburgh Advertiser. 


‘* There was scarcely any thing more wanted than a good edition of Herodotus—correct and cheap, 
elegantly rinted, and superintended by a scholar whose knowledge qualified him to do justice to his 
author. ith this we have been at length supplied The first thing which we naturally look for iu 
any new impression of a classic author, is accuracy of text. Such a quality is of essential importance ; 
withuut it, indeed, every thing else will be of noavail, Now, in this respect, it would be difficult to 
name any book to be compared with the Herodotus at present before us. The publisher appears to 
have been peculiarly fortunate in his choice of an editor. Mir. Negris is not only a native of Greece, 
and an enthusiastic admirer of the t luminaries of his nation, but he is bimself a scholar of a ver 
acute understanding, and of indefe ing labour. The pains which he bas bestowed upon the work 
must have been immense.__—-But Mr. es be has not contented himself with a mere reprint of any 
one preceding edition; he has examined all of them that are in any bit ore celebrated, and, from the 
various manuscript readings which they present, has selected those which are supported by the best 
authorities, or w seem mést 16 to the ecope and intention of the author. Sometimes he 

᾿ successfully defends the received text, where others had thought it corrupt; at others, he introduces 
conjectures of his own, but never without stating the grounds on which hey rest, that thus every one 
may judge for himeelf of their soundness. In a word, whatever a judicious editor ought to do for his 
author, Mr. Negris seems to have done for Herodotus ; and we doubt not that bis work will soon become 
a standard which future scholars will often appeal to.——-We cannot conclude without adverting to 
the cheapness of the work, and the handsome manner in which it is got up. igen pace it is 
deserving of every encouragement. There is no library, however elegant, that need be ashamed of it, 
but it is particularly adapted for being introduced into schools and colleges. Into them, we doubt ποῖ 
it will ere long make its way. <A greater taste for Greek literature ἐν Sp to prevail, and, as that is 
more widely diffused, we venture to predict that the present edition of Herodotus will keep pace with 
it, and wi be found in the hands of all those who wish to make themselves masters of the elegant 


language n which it is written."—Edinburgh Evening Post. 
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BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 

The Rule of Faith : its Divine Authority, Interpretation, Sufficiency, and general Design : 
exhibited in sae I δε τὴ of the Original Record of Scripture, with a Literal Translation in 
parallel columns cal and illustrative, including the more Valuable Annotations 
of recent Usrinaa wilted re whi ich is added, a Bibliographical Guide ng the lat τ pal Works in 
Systematic Theology, which have appeared in i wens and Holland during the Cen 
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“ * Theo tof Mr. Morren’s t work is to com bine ex theology + aad the pisn whieh he 
has a Seep a oe nes eae δ τας The author has t 
proof o a sound judgmant, which ls not to be dazzied by even the most ee, From way 
in which the is arranged, the tex t is fitted to serve as a excellent common-place to the student. The 


notes, selected from the best sources, afford a mass of rich Instruction to the student, 8 treat of no ordinary value to 
the mature divine.”--Christian Instructor. 


BIBLICAL SYMBOLS. 
A Key to the Symbolical Language of Scripture, by which numerous Passages 
are Explained and Illustrated : founded on the Symbolical Dictionary of Daubusz, with additions ἡ 
from Vitriaga, Ewaldus, and others. By Tnomas Wemyss, Author of Biblical Gleanings, ἄς Ἷ 


In one thiok valume, fo. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. : 
 Thisisa unpretending, but a very rt eC SUR TIT Sa 


s 
much advent ha lying them.”. = Instructor. 
πο uction ἘΞ 


— Bapt ι 
‘+ This is ἃ useful and important work, = illustrates “Christin τὰ ve many renal οπτομ Holy Saiplure. werecommend ¥ 


penn to any other the kind.”— 

* Mr. Wemyss produced a very interesting explana ΝΠ of tho Scriptural cymbols;, if we edd that the ἢ. - 

lustrations comprehend much curious inte Papas e enaraitel assages Jead to our acquaintance with the master 
minds of literary antiquity, we have said which will recotumems tt to eaders of every —Literary Gasctte. 


KANT'S METAPHYSICS. ι 

The METAPHYSIC of ETHICS. By Immanvgt Kant, Professor of Logic 

and Metaphysic in the University of Kénigsberg, &c. Translated out of the original German, with § 

an Introduction and Appendix, W. SEMPLE, Advocate. One Volume 8vo. price 16s. δάε, 
CTRINE ὁ OF 


GES. 
MY OLD HOUSE; or The Doctrine of ἘΣ: es. “Price 10s.6d. bd. in cloth. 
"A crac ful of the στε pony , and well worth ANTIQUITIES. — Bleckweed's Mag. 


TRACTS PEGA. and And 3 EST ORIGAT. with other ANTIQUITIES Matter, chiefly 
relative to Scotland. By Jonw Rippxct, Esq. "Advocate. One Vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bds. 

“." This work contains.—I. Reply to Mr. ΤΎΤΙ Ν᾽ 5 Historical Remarxs on the Death of 
* Richard II., with the Author’s theory.—II. Observations on certain points in the late Memoirs of ἧ 
Merchiston, with new evidence affecting the descent of the Earldom of Lennox.—III. The Law 
of Legitimation per subsequens matrimonium.—IV. Nature of our ancient canons.—V. Question of & 

the Legitimacy of the Stewarts.—VI. Former and present Jaw in the constitution of marriage. 


POOR LAWS OF SCOTLAND. 
REMARKS on the POOR LAWS, and the Method of Providing forthe POOR 
in SCOTLAND. By Davin ΜΟΝΥΡΈΝΝΥ, Esq. of Pitmilly, ννρλουήῥο one of the Senators of ἢ 
the College of Justice. In one vol. ὅνο. Price 12s. bds. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 


-- ᾿ 


‘* A valuable work on the Poor ented ea pobihiel, No. CXX. 

** The treatise throu t is distingul-hed by sound, comprehensive, and discriminating views. It is altogether euch 
ts the talents and ex pence of the high yuarter from which it comes mig one have led us to ox per Laws Journal. No XL 

‘s This work w be at stthe hig valuable, to the joes oral pas Pg its putty ts αὐ φ ιν er athe increased by its sea- 


‘orms ἃ most important and edifyi ne lesson for both EneLanp ye tetany it. case the Poor Laws are introduced into 


; thiy Review. a 

“« Τῆς title of able vor is one of vii much shield It is acomplete and lucid history of thesubject. Scotland 
ἢ ὃ to be grateful to Mr. M on Mapetiae: Eng'and may cull advantage from the facts that are ao die- 
inctly set forth." Metropolitan 


“HISTORY OF SPAIN. 

MEMOIRS of SPAIN during the REIGNS of PHILIP IV. and CHARLES II. ἃ 
from 1621 to 1700. By Jou Dun op, Author of the History of Fiction, and the History of ¥ 
Roman Literature. In two "οἶα. 8vo. price [1]. 68. bds. 

Ὁ These Memoirs are intended to fill up the Historic interval of nearly a century, between the termin- 


ation of Wateen's ἘΉΘΡΩ. 111...) and the commencement of Cowe’s Memoirs of the house of Bourbon. 
«* Such a work was wanted, and we doubt not we shall find he has ably acquitted himeelf in it "— Quar. Her. No. 18. 
*¢ He has grouped his subjects 20 skilfully.told his story with clearness, and ex pressed himself in a studied scholar-like 
tyle, which, oie not exactly uence, very closely Speroscties it. -In short, we ial δ truly say, that no library posses- 
ὁ Biograph ) be com Memoirs.” —S 


ng Robertson's History, dod atson’s lete without Dunlop 
‘We Rdg jad acknowledge our obligations to Mr. Dunlop for this nibauint cowarda 9 History. ff the- 
wum, N 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH PEERAGE LAW. 
SEMARKS upon the SCOTCH PEERAGE LAW, as connected with certain 
points in the late Case of the Earldom of Devon; to which are added, Desultary Observations 
tpon the nature and descent of Scotch Peerages, with the EnciisH# DocTRINE and Practice 


with respect to Titles of Honour. By Joun eIDD BEL). Ese., ADVOCATE. 8vn. 10s, Gd 
laitouhts of dortnant Peerspea- In the tion on of hist tak, Mr Riddell of our Noble Famites who are 
rosecu 
ork as complete in all its details as his lig ο etka e Nes ee eee 
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- BOTANY. 

Ε a 
CAPE HEATHS. 


4 TREATISE on the PROPAGATION, CULTIVATION, and GENERAL TREAT 6 
| MENT of CAPE HEATHS, in a Climate where they require protection during the Winter 

; Months. With a coloured Engraving. By Wittram M‘Nas, Superintendent of the Royal £ 
| Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, &c. &c. 8vo. price 2s. td. 


“ Having said so much in favour of Mr. M‘Nab‘s practice, we have only to add, thet the trea- 
tise before us developes the whole mysteries and minutie of his art, in so far as foreign heaths are 
concerned, from the committal of the seeds to the care of mother earth, or the slipping of the tiny 
shoot from the mother plant, till they arrive at full-grown maturity. It iz, in fact, a complete 
manual for the amateur or professional heath-grower ; and from the ease and comparatively mode- 
rate expense with which its precepts may be followed, is calculated to render the cultivation of this 
ielightful and multifarious genus henceforth a more general, and more satisfactory branch of Hor- 
ewitaral occupation and recreation. For the new light thus thrown on the character of the Cape 
Heaths, cultivators are solely indebted to Mr. M‘Nab.”"—Edinburgh Advertiser. 

*¢ As this exquisitely beautiful tribe of plants are universal favourites with every one who is s0 
fartunate as to poseess that delightful source of rational amusement, a greenhouse, we cannot do 
ess than acknowledge, that Mr. M‘Nab has now placed within his reach a cheap and intelligible 
manual, that leaves him little to desire on the subject of their cultivation. It is a book which no 
vultivator ought to go without.—Sootsman. 


HARDY EVERGREENS. 
, 
( 
, 
! 
. 


Just published, in Octavo, price 1s. 6d. the Second Edition of 


HINTS on the PLANTING and General Treatment of HARDY EVERGREENS. 
By Wi1tt1am M‘Naz, Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden of Edinburgh 


Recoommendatory Notices. 
᾿ 4 We can affirm this pamphlet to be well worth purchasing ; and Mr. M‘Nab deserves the best 
hanks of his profession, and of the arboricultural world, for having dispelled the prejudice which 
ad arisen taken root, both in books and practice.""—Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magasine. 

« This is a highly mefitorious production.”’—Edinburgh Literary Journal, Nov. 27th. 

¢¢ Our limits will not allow us at present to follow Mr. M‘Nab throngh all the details of his 
wractice, but we must refer to the pamphlet itself, which will be read with pleasure by those who 
eel an interest in the propagation of evergreens, and not the less so by those who are acquainted 
vith the unassuming manners and real worth of the author." — Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

“ This little treatise is, we do believe, an excellent compend of really useful information. We 
ecommend it very strongly for perusal to all who have it in their power to ornament a little villa 
arden, or to plant extensive poe) Greer and preserves."—Edinburgh Advertiser. 

“9 We are quite assured, then, that this publication will be read with much interest, when it is 
‘nown that it contains a detailed account of Mr. M‘Nab’s practice, which is founded on very com- 
aon sense principles, and that he proves beyond the possibility of dispute, chat the treatment which 
rill secure similar success to every cultivator, is both much more easy, and far less expensive, than 
he system of maltreatment commonly recommended and followed.”"— Edinburgh Courant. 

‘© Mr. M‘Nab is an assiduous observer, and a clear-headed thinker. His work containa much 
raly novel information, delivered with that diffidence which always accompanies true merit. It 
5 just such a book as a practical gardener ought to write. We hope that his remarks will be at- 
ended to by our landed proprietors, and tnat the cuitivation of evergreens may increase. There 
s not ἃ better cover for game than your laurel, and we know no more beautiful and appropriate 
rnament to a dwelling-house than luxuriant clumps of evergreens.” —Edin, Literary Journal. 

‘¢ Every man who knows anything of the Botanical Garden at Edinburgh has heard of Mr. 
ΚΝ δῦ, its excellent superintendent. He stands, we believe, at the very bead of practical bo- 
unists. In cary Fhe Peta the subject is interesting, though, hitherto, it would seem but little 
nderstood, and Mr. M‘Nab’s hints, confirmed by pretty long experience, are worthy of attention.” 

hk Evening Post. 

<< This is a little pamphlet—in a modest shape, with a modest name, but the object at which it 
ime is neither inconsiderable nor of partial interest. We have read it with much interest, and 
4th much pleasure. ‘It is the work of a practical man, addressed to practical men; and being 
srfectly satisfied of the reality of the errors which Mr. M‘Nab endeavours to expose, and of the 
wrrectness of the practice which he wishes to establish, we are most anxious that his opinions 
1ould be extensively known 3 and it is with this view that we have thought proper to notice οἱ 
umphiet which we are convineed every cultivator ought to study in detail.”"—Caledonian Mer- 
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SACRED HERMENEUTICS. | 

In one thick Volume Octavo, handsomely bound tn Clot, 

SACRED HERMENEUTICS DEVELOPED AND APPLIED; 


ὃ INCLUDING 
A HISTORY OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, 
FROM THE 


EARLIEST OF THE FATHERS TO THE REFORMATION. 
By the REV. SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D. 


Professor of Biblical Literatare, Ecclesiastical History, and Oriental Languages, in the Lancashin 
Independent College, Alanchester. . 


Chap. 1. HeamewsuricaL QuaLiricaTions. 
{f. Use or Reason tw THE ExrosiTiow or Scrierure. 


111. LimsTa trons OP THE SEXTIMENT, that the language of the Bible should be interpretec 
like that of other books.—Some peculiarities in Biblical Interpretation. 


IV. ArrecorRicat IwTERPRETATION. 


V. History or Bisricat INTERPRETATION. — Patnuistic Pertop. — Ba 
Hermas—Clement of Rome—Ignatius— Polycarp—Justin Martyr—Clement of Alexan- 
dria—Irenaeus—The Clementine Recoynitions— ‘Vertullian—Origen—C yprian—Tha 
Tradition of the Alexandrian Churcli— The Tradition of the Latin Chorch—_G 
Thaumaturgue—H ippolytus—Ensebius—A thanasius—Kphraem the Syriap-—Basil the 
Great—Gregory of Naziansum—Gregory of Nyssa—Diodorue—Chr. iler 
—Ambrose-——J erome—<A agustine—Tichonine—Theodoret—Cyril of Alexandria—Isi- 
‘dore of Pelusium—Pelagios—Julian—Vincentins Lirinensis—Andreas—Cassiodorus— 
Gregory the Great—General Estimate of the Fathers. 


VI. History or Bistrcat InrTeERPRETATION IN THE HieRarcsicat Peaton, or from 
the beginning of the Seventh Century to the Reformation —Bede— Alcuin—Rhahanu:, 
Maurnus—Walafrid Strabo—Drothmar— ΟἹ πιά εις —Ccnmenius—Arethas—Notker—_ 
Themhylact—Lanfranc—Nicetas—Peter Lombard—Eutbymius Zigabenas — Ruper- 
tus—Thomas Aquinas—Hugo de St, Cara—A there = Bonaventara-_Nicalece de Lyra— 
Gerron—John Wessel—Jobn Huse—Panlus Burgensis—Laarentias Valla—James Fa- 
ber Stapulensis—Eravenus— Review of the Second Period. 


VII. Svsrems or IntERPRETATION.—The Moral or Kantian—_The Paychilogico- . 
—The Accommodation System—The Mythic- The Racamsiice ke 7 Seay pas 


VIEL Tne Paincipiike or INTERPRETATION STATED AND EXEMPLIF 
IED. 


IX, APPLIED TO FiauraTive Laxyevace. 
Χ, Useor Urstoricat CiRCUMSTANCES IN INTERPRETATION. 


. ΧΙ. Quotations FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 1N TIE Ne w—Introdnotory Formuins— 
ag vse wih the ΟΠΚΙΒΑ uae barriers for which citations were mede— Impar- 
tant Fornrulas—Supposed Instances accommodation—.Quotati classified —T hei 
connexion with Verbal Inspiration. - ΠΝ ἘΠ6Ε 

XII. Ατεξοεῦ Corrrapictions oF ΒΟΒΊΡΤΙ" Ε.-- Discrepsncies between 
TestamMENT Waritrers—Diecrepancies between the New Testament Cpe 
— Discrepancies between the OLD anp NEw TESTAMENT WRITERS. 

XU. Axctext VERsions, COMMENTARIES, AND Lexicons, as Sources or [ntTERPRE- 
TAT.10N,—Comprehending, 1. The Septuagint. 2. Vulzate. 3. Aquila, Synaimachus, and 
Thecdotion. 4. Saadias. δ. The Arabic tmmediate Versions οἱ the New ‘lestarcrent 
in the London Poivglott. 6. The Targums. 7. Peshito. 8. The Commentaries of 
Jarchi, Abenesfa, Kimchi, anc Tanchum of Jerusalem; with the Lexicons of Abulwalid 
erin ben a me Eye and Pagninus on the Old Testament. 9, The 
Wor oliasts and early Glossographers, with the ¢’ummentari tenae 
the Fathers on the New Testament. ‘ aan ae o 


XIV. Coawate Lancuaces as Sources or InterPpreration.—l. i 
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